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FOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 


In the June twenty-seventh issue of America Reverend 
Maurice S. Sheehy, Director of the Survey Council at the 
Catholic University, presents data from a study of the cata- 
logs of fifty Catholic colleges regarding teaching personnel 
and the content of religion courses. It is not our purpose to 
go into detail in regard to the facts presented by Father 
Sheehy. They show, however, that in seventeen of the col- 
leges studied not a single member of the faculty is listed as 
a professor of religion, apologetics or Christian Doctrine. 
Only in sixteen of the fifty colleges were professors desig- 
nated as professors of religion or apologetics without one 
or two official designations to indicate that theirs was a part 
time service. The number of men in these fifty colleges who 
are not listed as teaching other subjects and who are devoted 
exclusively to teaching religion is twenty-two. Twenty-six 
colleges indicated that in them ninety-five professors were 
serving as part-time instructors in religion. 

Assuming that religion should rank as a dominant influ- 
ence in the life of every Catholic college student Father 
Sheehy proposes the following points as deserving mature 
consideration from educational administrators: 
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1. That each college devote men exclusively to the field 
of religion. 


2. That graduate courses be developed in Catholic grad- 
uate schools to train these teachers. 

3. That there be constant cooperation and communication 
between those engaged in teaching religion in our colleges. 

4. That a minimum requirement for graduation from a 
Catholic college be that a student should have successfully 
completed a religion course occupying two hours a week for 
eight semesters. 

5. That each college designate from its professorate an 
examining board which will insist upon a comprehensive 


examination in the field of religion before a student be 
awarded a degree. 


THE FIRST GRADE CHILD AND THE ROSARY 


October is quickly approaching, and the Catholic teacher 
is eager to spread devotion to the Rosary of Our Lady among 
the pupils in her class. There is a question, however, that 
many have raised: Is the child in the first grade ready to 
participate in this devotion? Is he capable of the attention 
demanded by this prayer? In many parishes the entire school 
assembles daily during the month of October for the reci- 
tation of the beads. Is the school justified in compelling lit- 
tle children of six and seven years of age to take part in this 
prayer? Is it not possible that the primary child will weary 
of the words he does not understand, develop careless habits 
in prayer and grow to maturity with an unfriendly feeling 
toward a devotion that should be a source of spiritual vigor 
to every Catholic man and woman? 
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HABITS IN THE CURRICULUM OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


For years psychologists have told us that the early years 
of child life are particularly adaptable to habit formation. 
As teachers of religion we are tremendously interested in the 
formation of definite habits of religion and morality in the 
children we teach. However, in many of the religion curric- 
ula that are appearing for the elementary school we find but 
vague provision for specific virtuous habits in particular 
grade groups. We look forward to the day when the teacher 
of each grade will be given a type of curriculum assistance 
that will direct her in helping boys and girls to acquire defi- 
nite religious and moral habits during those years when the 


child is best able to acquire them and in actual need of them 
in his daily life. 


THE LAW OF EFFECT 


According to a well known psychological law the individ- 
ual is inclined to repeat those actions in which he finds sat: 
isfaction. On the other hand, with the same assiduity that 
he repeats an act in which he has found happiness he is ac- 
tuated to withdraw from those actions in which he finds dis- 
satisfaction. If we would make our pupils eager to engage 
in right conduct and in practices of religion, then it behooves 
us to help them find satisfaction in these same activities. 


ONE EXPLANATION OF CORRELATION 


For many years we have read, discussed and participated 
in attempts to correlate religion in the elementary school 
with the other subjects in the curriculum. The editors of 
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this magazine believe that there are some who are carrying 
the idea of correlation to an unwise extreme without attain- 
ing the end desired. The finest type of correlation is ob- 
tained when the principles of Catholicism, manifested in 
Christian charity and justice, are to be found in the curricu- 
lum content, classroom procedure, and the attitudes and be- 
havior of teachers and pupils. This is a goal much to be de- 
sired. It is not necessary that two-thirds of the child’s read- 
er be given to stories of Our Lord and the saints, but it is 
necessary that the spirit of Christ and his saints be mani- 
fested by teachers and pupils in every class and in every 
activity of the day. This is one explanation of correlation. 


OLD FAULTS 


A recently published research study reveals that the faults 
that predominate in the child of primary school years are 
still present in the boy or girl of later high school years. 
This seems to show that neither the home nor the school has 
been successful in helping the individual to eliminate un- 
desirable traits in character. While the study to which we 
refer was made in the field of public school education we 
might well study this question for ourselves and find out 
how many of the faults of character that predominate among 
primary school children in Catholic schools are eradicated 
before the pupil leaves the elementary school or the high 
school. If the condition mentioned above exists among the 
children in our schools then we are failing to realize one aim 
of religious education. 
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THE 1931 N. C. E. A. CONVENTION 


The spirit that dominated the convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association held in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the last week of June was the application of Christian 
principles to all phases of education. Four papers were read 
directly related to the formal teaching of religion in Cath- 
olic schools. It will be of interest to our readers to know 
these papers will be printed in the October issue of this mag- 
azine. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


With the next issue of the JouRNAL oF ReEticious IN- 
STRUCTION we are introducing a page to be known as “‘Com- 
munications From Our Readers.” This section is started 
at the request of several who have asked for a section where- 
in readers might exchange informally opinions or data on 
questions presented in the JOURNAL and on other matters 
of current interest to teachers of Religion. Those who desire 
to have comments published in this section should send them 
to the Editorial Office of the JouRNAL oF ReEticious IN- 
STRUCTION, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago. 











ON TEACHING HOW TO “PRAY THE MASS” 


REVEREND PETER A. RESCH, S$.M. 
Maryhurst 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


It is encouraging to note how our Catholic periodicals, the 
newer Religion texts for schools, and missals, even for chil- 
dren, place an ever-increasing wholesome insistence on the 
study of the Mass. No amount of detail is spared to lead 
our youth to an early acquaintance with the history, liturgy, 
art, rubrics, theology, etc., of the Holy Sacrifice. Grade 
pupils now learn some of the intricacies of the ordo and the 
Church calendar, practice psalmody and Gregorian chant, 
are made to appreciate the art of altar and sanctuary build- 
ing and vestment structure, are introduced into the deeper 
mystic signification of the ceremonies and so forth. 

And yet, for the very abundance of excellent detail which 
these Mass and Missal studies attempt, is there not perhaps 
some danger of misplacing emphasis and failing to bring out 
into high relief a few of the fundamental ideas on the Holy 
Sacrifice, ideas that we ought to chisel deep into the minds 
of our youth, if we wish our lessons to have lasting effect and 
correct the vague, confused ideas, lack of intelligent com- 
prehension and consequent haphazard participation in the 
Sacrifice of the Altar so noticeable in some of our parish 
churches every Sunday morning? 


I must not be misinterpreted as opposing the diligent use 
of the Missal at Mass. I think every Catholic High School 
student should have his or hers, and make daily use of it, 
even (and for some parts, preferably) outside of Mass time. 

What is often the tendency of the interested boy or girl 
who uses the Missal at Mass? Is it not to stress reading the 
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variable parts, especially the epistle and gospel, not to men- 
tion the liturgical compiler’s detailed introductory comment 
before each feast? Now these readings at Mass (gospel, 
epistle, introit, gradual, etc.) are certainly important and 
instructive, but they are frequently most difficult; the sem- 
inarian and even the priest must repeatedly consult his 
scripture commentary and books on liturgy in preparing to 
understand completely the Mass of the day. One can readily 
imagine the bright student in his pew studying the gospel 
and epistle, even diligently comparing it with the Latin, and 
arriving at some meaning and understanding of these scrip- 
tural instructions. But it will be a long time before he can 
do this satisfactorily during the time that it takes the cele- 
brant to read the same parts at the altar and go ahead with 
the Mass. He will be passing his time usefully, indeed, but 
will he be praying the Mass? 


And “Pray the Mass” is the slogan almost universally 
quoted from the saintly Pontiff Pius X in support of every 
new effort at treating of the Holy Sacrifice. Should it not 
rather be, in some cases, according to the emphasis given, 
“Study the Mass” or “Read the Mass,” Sing the Mass” or 
simply “Assist at Mass”? Even “Play the Mass” and “Pic- 
ture the Mass” would seem more exact captions for some 
of the schemes used to interest children and the “simple” 
faithful in the Mass. 


Now, whatever be the technical division of the Mass struc- 
ture which we adopt, it may be said that the Mass as a dis- 
tinct prayer of sacrifice, an address to the Divinity, begins 
practically with the Offertory, that is, with that part of the 
Holy Sacrifice which does not vary, and which the ordinary 
Missal enthusiast not infrequently finds dull and monoto- 
nous, and which so conveniently affords him time to read 
and study his Missal, deceiving him all the while into im- 
agining that he is praying the Mass. 


Surely it is better to go to Church and pray the Mass with- 
out a Missal than to while away the Mass-time by reading 
the Missal and not praying the Mass. This is no argument 
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against the intelligent use of the Missal, but is, it seems to 
me, merely placing emphasis where it belongs, where the 
Holy Father wishes it to be placed. 

From the educative point of view, it is surely more im- 
portant to give our young people the right attitude at Mass 
than to confuse them with abstract and mystical, howsoever 
correct, divisions of Mass structure. We must make sure of 
the essentials. We must be simple and practical in our ex- 
planations so as to make intelligent and correct participation 
in the Mass possible to the greater number. We must stop 
dreaming the dream that all our children are going to be able 
and willing to use the Missal as their Mass-book twenty 
years hence. It is more important to teach them now how 
to pray the Mass. 

Allow me here to suggest to teachers a little idea for pre- 
senting to our pupils, practically, this important attitude at 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


The Mass is essentially a sacrifice. Now a sacrifice pre- 
supposes three factors: 


1. The one we sacrifice, i.e., the victim: in the Mass it is 
Our Lord Jesus Christ; 


2. The one who sacrifices: in the Mass it is the priest, 
taking the place of Christ Himself, together with the faith- 
ful who participate (assistant sacrificers, co-offerers ) ; 


3. The one to whom we sacrifice: in the Mass it is the 
Heavenly Father. 


Now this last factor seems to be a point usually over- 
looked, and yet, without it, the meaning of the Holy Sacri- 
fice is incompletely brought out. The presence, in the back- 
ground as it were, of the Heavenly Father, must be kept 
in mind if the succeeding prayers of the sacrifice proper, 
that is, the Mass of the Faithful—from the Offertory on— 
are to mean anything. 

A close study of these prayers reveals to us what a logic 
and harmony exist between the prayers of the Church and 
the corresponding actions performed at the altar. 
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In a sacrifice we naturally expect that the sacrificer will 
be the active agent: this the priest really is at the altar. We 
are not surprised that he enters into a sort of colloquy with 
the one to whom the sacrifice is offered, that is, in the Mass, 
with the Heavenly Father. Examination and study of the 
prayers that compose this sublime colloquy show how beauti- 
fully the sacrificer enters into prayerful contact with the 
Heavenly Father, for it is to Him that we are offering sac- 
rifice. 


Note how almost all the prayers from the Offertory to the 
Agnus Dei are referred to the Heavenly Father. None are 
addressed to the Divine Victim. Should this not lead us nat- 
urally to visualize the presence of the Heavenly Father dur- 
ing Holy Mass, to bear in mind that we are speaking to 
Him, that we are telling Him about the Victim which we are 
offering to Him, who the Victim is, what reasons we have 
for offering it, what honor it will procure Him, etc.? 


Remark that all this while we are not speaking to the Vic- 
tim but of the Victim. And this is so logical and natural. 
We are busy telling Our Heavenly Father of the great, in- 
finitely priceless gift we are about to offer Him. And the 
consummation of all our prayers is reached when the priest 
pronounces the words of consecration. 


Then is the most solemn moment on earth: Christ Jesus 
really and substantially places Himself in our hands, allow- 
ing us poor creatures to seize Him factually and to claim 
Him as our own, and in virtue of the claim to offer Him to 
our Heavenly Father. And the wonder grows when we think 
that the Heavenly Father is willing to accept from us the 
Victim we have offered, His only begotten Son. The Infinite 
is given as an offering to the Infinite by the hands of a finite, 
created being. At that moment of the consecration, the 
Angels must wonder at the immense abasement of the Vic- 
tim and the sublime elevation of man who is the sacrificer. 
Really, if they could envy man, this would be the moment, 
for in all their glory they have never been able to immolate 
such a victim. 
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It is significant that the colloquy between the sacrificer 
and the Heavenly Father goes on until the Agnus Dei, when 
the former turns, for the first time, to the Victim directly, 
and seems to bid adieu to the Heavenly Father. Indeed, the 
colloquy with the latter is finished. He seems to say to us: 
“My children, your sacrifice is infinitely pleasing to Me and 
to show you my infinite contentment I leave you the Victim 
for consummation.” 


Equally significant is the first word we address to the 
Victim, namely “Agnus,” the typical figure of sacrifice. Much 
could be said on that first word addressed to the Victim 
Jesus. Could the Church have found a more appropriate 
word? She was surely inspired in the selection. 


It is then quite logical that the sacrificer would turn to the 
Victim, apostrophize It, and prepare to consume It. All the 
liturgical prayers till the end of the Communion are ad- 
dressed to the Victim. 

To make plain this attitude to the minds of the pupils the 
teacher could refer, by way of illustration, to similar situa- 
tions familiar to them from their school life. To take an 
example. When the students gather for the nameday recep- 
tion of the pastor in order to present him with a gift, the 
same three factors are present in the ceremony as in the 
situation at Holy Mass, namely: 


1. The gift, for example, a bouquet of flowers; 
2. The recipient, that is, the pastor; 


3. The giver, all the pupils represented by one of their 
number. 


The giver (offerer, spokesman) addresses the recipient 
and tells him, first, all the pleasure that they have had to offer 
a gift which they know will be pleasing to him. He speaks not 
to the gift, but of the gift to the recipient; he tells the latter 
how and why they came to select this offering, how appro- 
priate they regard it for the occasion, what they expect in 
return from his goodness, etc. 


Or, supposing the illustration is being made to high school 
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boys, describe the football team receiving a championship 
trophy. The same three elements are present: 


1. The gift, a cup, for instance; 
2. The recipient, that is, the team; 


3. The giver, the president of the college, or a spokesman 
representing some organization. 


Such examples could be multiplied easily and adapted to 
the mentality of the class, the part played by each factor 
in the offering ceremony being drawn out interestingly, with- 
out, of course, pushing the parallel too far. 

When these three leading ideas are brought out in the ex- 
planation of the ordinary prayers of the Mass, then these 
latter take on their veritable meaning and reveal a simple 
logical harmony that is able to delight both mind and heart, 
not only of the young but of the experienced as well. Assist- 
ance at Holy Mass becomes at once a thing of heart and 
mind, because there is an intelligent conception of the sub- 
lime act. Only then will it be safe to dwell upon the details 
and fine points of the sacred liturgy. 

As a last suggestion to attain this end practically, I would 
counsel teachers that they get their pupils, not by force but 
rather by persuasion, to study gradually the liturgical pray- 
ers of the Ordinary, by heart, in the vernacular. This may 
seem utopian at first thought, until we try it and find it not 
only possible but even easy. Suppose, quite naturally, only 
after having given the full explanations advocated above, 
we should advise seventh graders to endeavor to memorize 
the Ordinary of the Mass from the Offertory to the Canon 
in two months. Would that be excessive* especially if by 
our clear, fervent explanations we had knidled a love for 
Holy Mass in the hearts of our young people? I hardly be- 
lieve so. At any rate, in six or eight months they could mas- 
ter all the prayers till the end of Mass. 


*This is demanding very little, compared to the burden of memory work in 
religion classes advocated by Father McMahon in the Catholic Education Re- 
view, November 1930, who makes the Ordinary of the Mass only one item of 
a long list of hymns and prayers to be learned by heart. 
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I have said nothing of the Preparatory prayers: Judica, 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, etc., but they could be treated in like 
manner. It stands to reason that we would not suppose or 
teach that this is the only way of assisting at Mass, nor that 
there is no deeper or more learned analysis of the Mass 
structure possible. Our simple folk may still be encouraged 
to pray anything at Mass, but by all means to PRAY; our 
high school seniors and college graduates should continue 
to study and strive to master the complications of the Missal. 
But let us make sure, at all costs, that our school population 
has the simple, true, prayerful attitude towards the Holy 
Sacrifice. This does seem, after all, the most rational manner 
of participation in the Mass, if the word sacrifice, the acts 
at the altar and the official prayers of the Ordinary have any 
meaning. 

In conclusion, it would be but announcing a truism to say 
that whatever teachers want seriously, teach enthusiastically 
and practise piously and convincingly, the pupils will not be 
long in desiring also and putting into practice. We should 
soon see our churches filled with pious youth, each with a 
prayerbook in hand, following and praying the Mass with 
the priest, both piously and intelligently. It would be a sight 
for the angels, an edification for men, a great glory to God, 
and a real triumph of religious instruction. 











THE AGENCIES OF CHARACTER TRAINING 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. SCHABERT 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 


At the present time there are four recognized agencies 
of character training. They are the home, the school, the 
community, and the Church.* Of these four the function 
of the home in the process of character training is today re- 
ceiving much needed emphasis. In the immediate past the 
educational role of the family circle was to a large extent 
disregarded. This came about, no doubt, as an unpremedi- 
tated result of the concentrated effort to make schooling de- 
sirable. At any rate there is a fairly general attitude on the 
part of parents to regard all education, including character 
training, as a rather exclusive duty of the school. Not a few 
parents have come to think that character training and edu- 
cation in general begin when the child enters school. This 
attitude of parents has worked harm to education generally 
and to character training in particular. It is worthy of note 
that educators have become aware of this tendency on the 
part of the home to shift responsibility to the school, and 
for some years past made rather successful attempts to en- 
list the cooperation of parents and to change their views. 
The organization of Mothers’ Clubs and of Parent-Teacher 
Associations has aided greatly in restoring the active inter- 
est of parents in education and in awakening in their minds 
a realization of their responsibility for the early training 
of children. 

Chronologically the home is the first agency of character 
training in the life of the child. For character training is a 

* Character Education, pp. 1 and 2. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 7, 1926, 


Washington: Bureau of Education. W. W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals, 
Preface. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
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learning-teaching process. Character is an integrated system 
of conduct habits that conform to ethical ideals. These 
habits are formed by learning that begins at birth. Because 
alive the child acts, and acting learns. The random move- 
ments of the little arms soon learn to avoid the hot lamp 
that burns when touched. Crying soon takes on significance. 
It becomes a means of calling mother. By and by vocaliza- 
tion turns into articulate sounds, and the child has gained 
that distinctively human accomplishment, speech. 


If the child begins to learn at birth, then the direction of 
learning, namely teaching, must begin at that time. Be- 
cause he is living and acting the child goes on learning. 
Hence, if not directed to learn the right habits, he will ac- 
quire undesirable patterns of activity; learning, however, 
goes on without fail. Character training then must, to be 
successful, begin in the home. 

Again, since the child does not begin school until the sixth 
year, the home is about the only agency of character train- 
ing during this early period—nursery schools and organized 
play for real young children are exceptions to this general 
statement. And these early experiences are now regarded 
by psychologists as profoundly influential for the future life 
of the child. * 

Parents, then, must assume the whole burden of character 
training during the pre-school period in much the same way 
as they care for the physical well-being of the child. Parents 
do not put off the physical care of children until the medi- 
cal examination given in school prescribes medical care. To 
do this would be absurd and in many instances fatal. Act- 
ually parents are concerned about the health of their chil- 
dren beginning with birth or even before. The same par- 
ental solicitude is needed regarding character development. 

And the educational influence of the home is not confined 
to pre-school years. Even after formal education in school 
has begun, the child normally spends far more time in and 


* Ada Hart Arlitt, Psychology of Infancy and Early Childhood, Chapter I. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930. 
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about the home than he does in school. Ordinarily, the 
pupil spends in school but six hours per day for five days 
of the week during only thirty-six weeks of the year. All 
the rest of the time the pupil is or should be under either 
the direct or the indirect guidance of the home. And all 
this time the child is living and doing, experiencing and 


learning, forming habits of action and setting up ideals of 
conduct. * 


The process of directing learning in the home is not easily 
described. In the first place much of the teaching in the 
family circle is indirect, even unconscious. Says Sarah 
Louise Arnold, “Life in the good home is permeated with 
unconscious teaching. One can not be a good mother un- 
less she is a good teacher. If we recall our own youth, we 
shall become conscious of innumerable illustrations of this 
truth.” * By spontaneous imitation the child comes to see 
life through the eyes of his parents. His loves, interests, 
habits, manners and tastes are largely formed before he 
enters school. This spontaneous imitation is quite evident 
in the play of children. The writer has observed that small 
boys living in the vicinity of the marble and granite quar- 
ries of Minnesota played with cranes and stone drills, con- 
structed in imitation of the machinery with which their 
fathers worked. Thus a very large part of the behavior of 
children is an imitation of the behavior of their elders. As 
a consequence, in the home where the patterns are fine and 
the opportunity for practice is assured, the foundations of 
character training are being well laid. And little by little 
parental habits of conduct become ideals for children. 


a ike = 7 meen 7 Re er eRe © ee ee et vor 
Again, the child’s questions open a path for the parent’s 
teaching. Everyone has observed the eager questioning of 
the normal child. Seeing a man hurrying past the house, 
the little mind begins its active inquiry: “Where is the man 
going?” “Why is he running?” If mother answers, “He is 


*Ellamay Horan, “Parents Are Teachers,” Journal of Religious Instruction, 
May, 1931. 


‘Parents and Teachers, edited by Martha Sprague Mason, p. 25. 
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hurrying to catch a train,” more questions are raised. “Will 
the train go off without him?” On and on goes the search 
for explanation. With astounding patience and with 
maternal gentleness mothers answer these questions for 
their eager children. Thus mothers and fathers, too, are the 
interpreters of the world and of life to their children who 
earnestly bring questions to them. 

Another vita! factor in character training in the home 
is sympathetic guidance and good will. The love which 
should dominate the Catholic home does more to develop 
character than study of principles and methods. Thus tech- 
nical preparation can supplement but not replace the art of 
training which comes from living with children. “Even the 
experience and discipline that accompany belonging to a 
large family, if the right interpreter is at the head, prove 
vastly more useful than any substitute set of instructions 
which the training school can devise.” ° 


A final element of character training in the home may be 
called discipline. Discipline involves rules or commands and 
obedience. Now, it is the duty of parents to give commands 
and to see to it that commands are obeyed. In regard to 
commanding there seem to be two guiding principles. First, 
commands should, as far as possible, be positive or affirma- 
tive. The child is a bundle of energy; he craves activity; he 
wishes to do. Hence, mere negative commands, “don’t do 
this” and “don’t do that” are too repressive. Rather keep 
the child doing, but performing desirable acts. Second, 
commands should be adjusted to the stage of development 
of the child. Especially in the case of young children too 
many commands are confusing. Commands to perform ac- 
tivities not yet learned lead to discouragement and to dis- 
regard for all commands. On the side of response, parents 
must secure obedience to their commands. Yet, threats 
should be very rarely used; they are pedagogically unsound. 
Still, if a threat has been made, for example, that the child 
go to bed if he does not pick up his toys, then it must be 


* Parents and Teachers edited by Martha Sprague Mason, p. 29. 
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carried out. To fail to carry out a threat is fatal to the effec- 
tiveness of parental guidance. A number of pertinent points 
relative to discipline and obedience are made by Gruenberg.” 
Our discussion of the topic may be summarized by saying 
that relatively few commands should be given; that they 
should be positive as far as possible; and that response 
should be secured. 


As an agency of character training the school has grown 
in importance during the last twenty-five years. Besides 
giving the pupil a command of the formal tools of reading, 
of writing, of numbers, of expression and of elementary 
facts and principles, the elementary school socializes the 
child. It assists him in his task of substituting for the in- 
dividualism of the home the social viewpoint of the school. 
Parental interest in the child is largely individualistic—this 
is especially true in the case of the small family. The school, 
on the contrary, looks upon each child as a member of the 
group. The end in view is the common good. Thus whereas 
the individual has rights that must be respected, neverthe- 
less he is trained to subordinate his desires and actions to 
what is deemed best for the group. 


Character training is fast becoming one of the objectives 
of school education. And the conviction is growing that such 
training can not be given in an incidental fashion. As a con- 
sequence, an increasing number of elementary schools are 
assigning to it a definite period every school day. Further- 
more, schools are learning that the most effective means of 
developing character are to be found not in textbooks but in 
life situations within the school and the class groups. 
Through various types of pupil activities in life situations 
it is hoped to assist children in becoming worthy members 
of their homes, in using leisure time with profit, and in form- 
ing virtuous habits generally. 

A third agency for moral education may be variously des- 
ignated the community, the state, the society, etc. Whatever 


* Outlines of Child Study edited by Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Part I: Aspects 
of Discipline. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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term is used is meant to include all influences on the moral 
development of the child not covered by the home, the school 
and the Church. At the present time it seems profitable to 
stress recreation. Everyone knows that there is more leisure 
time now than formerly. This is true even in the case of 
children. Transportation improvement has reduced the 
time required for the trip to and from school; modern con- 
veniences in the home have eliminated many of the tasks 
that constituted the boy’s chores a generation ago. Add to 
increased amount of leisure the facility for leaving the home 
circle by means of automobile travel and of actually going 
considerable distances, then the problem of recreational con- 
trol becomes a real live issue. Today high school and even 
upper grade pupils have the use of automobiles. Moving 
pictures, good, bad and indifferent, as well as dance halls, 
are open to all. Young people can not be locked up at home 
out of harm’s way. They will go out. Hence, clubs, societies, 
athletic teams, musical organizations, boy scouts, and so 
on, all assist in guiding and controlling recreational activities. 
Even if it were practicable in this or that family to keep 
the young people secluded in the home, it is very doubtful 
if such procedure is profitable as a preparation for the com- 
plex social life men and women must lead today. Rather, 
young people must be trained to mingle with people, to take 
an active part in life, in a way that is ethically acceptable. 


Many communities have made great progress toward be- 
coming suitable places in which children can grow up. A 
system of playgrounds is practically a necessity in cities 
where congested traffic makes playing in the streets at least 
hazardous, if not fatal. Playgrounds are important not only 
for physical culture but also for spiritual growth.’ Normal 
children will and must play. The community should see to it 
that they are given opportunity to recreate in an environ- 
ment which safeguards their spontaneity while directing 
their activities. 


Since “bad companions” constitute the greatest single 


"Joseph Lee, Play in Education. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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cause of youthful delinquency, leadership on the playground, 
in the camp, on the hike, and wherever else boys and girls 
are gathered for recreation, is of very great importance. As 
the significance of leisure time activities grows in the con- 
sciousness of the American people, there will undoubtedly 
be provided by each community an adequate number of 
trained leaders. Meantime, all praise is due those who give 
of their time and effort to direct the play of impulsive child- 
hood and youth towards the ideals of Christian living. 

The Church, as an agency of character training, presents 
the standards and the ideals of conduct to all men and to 
adults as well as to children. In her teaching the Church 
appeals to the whole man, to his intellectual activity through 
her dogma, to his aesthetic appreciation through her liturgy, 
to his ethical aspirations and his pious inclinations through 
her moral and ascetical precepts. Pervading her exhortation 
to religious living is the principle of imitation, much the 
same as it was in the preaching of Christ. * 

The preaching of the Gospel, the example of the saints 
as well as of the Savior Himself, and the pagentry of the 
liturgy are the teaching devices the Church employs. But 
above and beyond this teaching function the Church, through 
the Sacraments, dispenses Grace, the Divine Assistance nec- 
essary to live the Catholic way of life. The goal of Cath- 
olic living is otherworldly, namely, to appear before God, 
to see Him face to face. This end is admitedly beyond hu- 
man capacity to achieve. But by means of grace the human 
being is made an heir of Heaven and a co-heir with Christ. 
Thus the Church gives meaning to the whole of human ex- 
istence and through her teaching and her dispensing of Grace 
strives to lead man in the Catholic way of life in this world 
and to bring him to beatitude in the next. 


*Thomas Edward Shields, Philosophy of Education, Chapter 18. Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic Educaticn Press, 1917. 





THE MASS 


PRESENTATION MATERIAL FOR PUPILS OF THE 
UPPER GRADES °* 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
Adrian, Michigan 





The first Mass was celebrated at the Last Supper; there 
Christ laid down the essential and unchangeable part of the 
Mass—the offering of the Bread and Wine to God, the Con- 
secration with its sacred formulae and the Communion. 
The other prayers and ceremonies He left to the pious dis- 
cretion of His followers. These varied in different places and 
at different times, but by the eighth century at Rome the 
Mass was already very much as it is today. 

The essential part of the Mass rests in the words of Con- 
secration by which the substance of bread and wine are 
changed into the Body and Blood of Christ. These were 
given to us by Christ Himself when He instituted the Holy 
Eucharist at the Last Supper—during the first Mass. Two 
other actions He also presented. These are the Offertory 
and the Communion. All the other actions, prayers, and 
ceremonies He left to His Apostles and their successors to 
work out and draw up. These differed to some extent in 


different countries. Below you may see how the Mass can 
be divided. 


Part I—MaAss oF THE CATECHUMENS 


A—Preparation—From the Asperges to the Collect. 
Central Idea—Love seeks purification. 
Acts of sorrow for sin. 


*For a complete study of the Mass see Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., With 
Christ in the Mass. Chicago: Lawdale Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. 112. 
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B—ZInstruction—From the Collect to the Offertory. 
Central Idea—Love seeks enlightenment. 
Acts of faith. 


Part II—MaAss OF THE FAITHFUL 


A—Offertory—From the offering of the bread and wine to 
the Preface. 


Central Idea—Love offers itself to God. 
Acts of self-surrender. 


B—Consecration—From the Preface to the Lord’s Prayer. 
Central Idea—Love seeks to make its sacrifice complete. 
Acts of hope. 


C—Communion—From the Lord’s Prayer to the Ablution. 
Central Idea—Love seeks union. 
Acts of love. 


D—Thanksgiving—From the Ablution to the end. 
Central Idea—Love pours itself forth in thanksgiving. 
Acts of gratitude. 


The Mass is divided into two parts: The Mass of the 
Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful. The Mass of 
the Catechumens is so called because only to this part were 
Catechumens and public penitents admitted. Catechumens 
were pagans seeking baptism and taking a course of instruc- 
tions that was to prepare them for admission into the Church. 
Public penitents were people doing penance for some great 
crime known to all, e. g., for denying the Faith during a 
persecution. It was not thought proper to admit them to the 
more sacred part of the Mass, because they either would 
not understand the meaning of the Sacred Mysteries being 
celebrated or had by the grave public sin made themselves 
unfit to take part with the rest of the community in a 
liturgical action so holy that even saints considered them- 
selves unworthy of being present. 

The Mass of the Faithful is so called, of course, because 
to it only faithful Christians were admitted to take part. 
The very act of dismissing the Catechumens and of calling 
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the good more closely together was a reminder to them how 
pure and holy, how closely united to God and to each other 
they should be who offered themselves up and were offered 
up with Christ to God in the Most Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

The whole Mass is an act of love. Love on the part of 
Christ Who, the night before He died, changed bread and 
wine into His own Body and Blood that He might be the 
food of our souls, that we might unite ourselves with Him 
in Holy Communion and that we might make Him our Friend 
of friends in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. The Mass 
is our act of love when we, in return for such love, offer our- 
selves with the Priest in union with Christ, and partake of 
His Gift by receiving Holy Communion. What a small re- 
turn on our part for so great a favor! 

Today the Church gives the faithful every opportunity 
of uniting with the priest in the Holy Sacrifice. In the early 
days of the Church, the bishops and priests celebrated to- 
gether—one Mass was said by several priests with the 
bishop. Today we see a repetition of this at the time of an 
ordination when the newly ordained priests join with the 
bishop in saying the Mass, although they do not partake 
of the same Host or the Precious Blood. Mass is said in all 
of our churches every day in the year with the exception 
of Good Friday. On this day, the priest consumes the Host 
consecrated on Holy Thursday and reserved in the Reposi- 
tory over night. The law of the Church prohibits a priest 
from saying Mass more than once a day except on Christ- 
mas Day and All Soul’s Day, when three Masses may be said. 
A Priest celebrates Mass twice on Sundays and Holy Days 
for the convenience of the faithful. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass is an act of adoration, praise and 
thanksgiving. It is also a sacrifice of propitiation and of 
petition. It is always offered for certain persons. It is of- 
fered for those who are in the church during the celebration 
on residing in the parish. It is also offered for the needs of 
the church in general, and for the souls in purgatory. We 
all partake in the fruits of the Mass, while the special fruits 
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of the Mass go to the ones for whom it is offered and to the 
priest who offers the Mass. 

The High Mass—Missa Cantata is the Mass for the par- 
ish. At it the priest sprinkles the faithful with holy water 
and prays that those who are sprinkled may be cleansed from 
sin. Furthermore, this sprinkling should remind us of the 
graces we received in baptism and the obligations that “‘first 
pouring of water” imposed upon us as Christians. The 
Asperges is given only before High Mass, and it is meant 
to be a public profession by the parish as a whole of their 
faith and devotion to God. 


PRAYERS AT THE FOOT OF THE ALTAR 


The prayers at the foot of the Altar begin with the Sign 
of the Cross, the sign of salvation, and then follows the 
Psalm—Judica me—a plea for help and mercy and an act 
of confidence in God, followed by the Confiteor and Miserea- 
tur, a mutual confession of guilt made by priest and people 
through the server, and a mutual prayer for pardon. 

The prayers at the foot of the altar are a confession of 
our unworthiness and in our prayers we call upon the whole 
heavenly court to be witnesses of this when we say: 

I have sinned exceedingly in thought, word and deed, 
through my fault, through my fault, through my most griev- 
ous fault. 

The priest says this prayer for himself. It is his act of 
profound humility. The servers say the same prayer for 
us with bowed heads. Let us ask God to give us humility 
and repentance. 


KISSING THE ALTAR 


As he ascends the altar, the priest stoops and kisses the 
altar out of reverence for the relics of the saints sealed there. 
This is the place of the altar stone. It stands for Christ. 
Kissing the altar stone, the priest says: 

We beseech Thee, O Lord, by merits of Thy saints whose 


relics are here, and of all the saints, that Thou wouldst vouch- 
safe to forgive me all my sins. 
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The priest at the foot of the altar prays for all who are 
assisting at the Mass, and the answers of the server are 
given that we may be part of the service. 


This reminds us that sin deserves punishment. We should 
say the Confiteor with the same feeling as the publican in 
our Lord’s story had when he said: “O God, be merciful to 
me, a sinner.” 


Introit—Going to the right side of the altar, the priest 
is ready to read the Introit. The Introit consists of a few 
verses of the Psalms and the Glory-be-to-the-Father. It 
means entrance and usually suggests the leading thought of 
the feast. The Introit became part of the Mass in the time 
of Pope Celestine who sent St. Patrick to Ireland. 


K yrie—The Kyrie Eleison is an eager cry for pardon and 
means: Lord, have mercy. 


Gloria—The Gloria is called the major doxology in con- 
trast with the: minor (lesser) doxology, Glory be to the 
Father. It is a cry of joy and is said when the priest wears 
white, red or green vestments. 


Collects—This is the gathering together of petitions of 
the people in one or more prayers offered to God through 
the intercession of Jesus Christ. You will remember that the 
prayer of the Mass is a union of our petitions presented by 
those of the priest to God. This is the time to think about 
our own special needs and to unite them with the needs of 
the faithful. 


Epistle—There is a special Epistle for each feast. During 
the reading of the Epistle, listen attentively as though St. 
Paul or one of the Prophets were speaking to you in person. 
We should be grateful for the lessons contained in these let- 
ters and join with the server, who says: Deo gratias (Thanks 
be to God) at the end. 


Gospel—In the Gospels it is God Who is speaking to us. 
The Gospels tell us about the life, death and resurrection 
of our Divine Lord. It often gives His very words. Jesus 
is our King and we should stand with the same attitude of 
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respect, nay with much greater respect than we would ever 
show to any earthly king or ruler. Remember, then, that it 
is God who speaks to us through His Gospels. Let us make 
the Sign of the Cross reverently and promise God to keep 
his words in our minds, on our lips and in our hearts. 


Creed—The Credo or Creed, is recited by the priest. 
It is a summary of our belief, and it serves as a profession of 
faith in the Church of Christ. It is the universal anthem 
of the Universal Church, and should be dearer to us than 
any national anthem. It was introduced into the Mass at 
Rome in 1014, and is now said on all Sundays, on the feasts 
of our Lord, of our Blessed Lady, of the Angels, of the 


Apostles, of St. Joseph, and of the doctors and patrons of 
the Church. 


Offertory—The Offertory begins with a mutual greeting. 
The priest says to us: Dominus vobiscum—the Lord be with 
you, and we answer: Et cum spiritu tuo—and with thy spirit. 
This is followed immediately by an invitation to the faithful 
to join in the common prayers. The priest then turns to the 
altar and says: Oremus—Let us pray. At this part of the 
Mass in olden times the faithful made offerings of bread and 
wine, candles, incense and money for the support of the 
church, clergy and the poor. The offering made by the peo- 
ple today at the door of the church or at the Offertory takes 
the place of the ancient custom. 


Bread and wine are chosen for the offering at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass because they were used by our Lord 
and commanded by Him to be the matter of the Blessed 
Eucharist. Being food and drink, bread and wine are sym- 
bols of the spiritual nourishment given to the soul of the per- 
son who receives the Blessed Eucharist. Bread and wine are 
food and drink. Bread and wine are also symbols of the 
Mystical Body of Jesus Christ; bread and wine, made of the 
many grapes and many grains of wheat, symbolize the Mys- 
tical Body composed of the many faithful in union with Jesus 
Christ their Head. Understanding the character of this offer- 
ing, let us learn to make it personal. When the priest offers 
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bread and wine to God, which is changed into the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ, so we should offer the bread and wine 
with the priest and ask God to change our hearts and make 
us more worthy to be a part of the Infinite Sacrifice that is 
about to be renewed upon the altar. The prayers in the 
Missal will help us to unite our activity with that of the 
priest. His prayers are ours, his actions are ours, and the 
Mass becomes ours through the liturgy. 


The Lavabo—The priest washes his hands to show how 
pure in heart we should be when we offer this pure and holy 
sacrifice to God. 


Orate Fratres—In the Mass Jesus makes an offering of 
Himself. The priest acts in the place of Jesus, and we act in 
union with the priest. 


The priest invites us to have part once more in the pray- 
ers of the Mass. He says: 


Brethren, pray that my sacrifice and yours may be accept- 
able to God and the Father Almighty. 
Immediately following the response to the Orate Fratres, 


the priest says the Secret. In the space below, write the 
meaning of the Secret for Trinity Sunday. 


Preface—The priest concludes the Secret and begins the 
Preface with another invitation to the people when he says: 


The Lord be with you. 

Lift up your hearts. 

Let us give thanks to the Lord, our God. 

Here begins a most solemn part of the Mass. Lift up your 


hearts. Think about nothing but what is going to take place. 


Jesus will soon be on the altar. How anxious we should be 
to say: 


We have lifted up our hearts, O Lord. 


Let us give thanks to the Lord, our God. For it is meet 
and just. 
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The Preface is of very ancient origin. It is a wonderful 
hymn of praise and thanksgiving, and in it the priest thanks 
God for the Incarnation. In the Preface we ask to be as- 
sociated with the angels who are at the throne of God and in 
thanksgiving with them we say: 


Sanctus—Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus. You will notice the 
priest bows his head at these words. This should be our 


posture, too. By it we express our entire submission to the 
will of God. 


Benedictus—Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. Hosanna in the highest was first said when our 
Lord passed through Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. The priest 
here raises his head and makes the Sign of the Cross to sig- 
nify the coming of the Saviour. The Sign of the Cross re- 
minds us also that what is soon to be accomplished is the 
same Sacrifice as that of the Cross. 


Canon—The word Canon means rule, measure or stand- 
ard. This part of the Mass very rarely changes. 

The Canon is made up of the words of our Lord, of the 
traditions of the Apostles, and of the ordinances of the 
Popes. It begins with three signs of the Cross. The words 
of Consecration are in the very center of the Canon. The 
living are remembered just before the Consecration. The 
Memento of the Dead follows some time after. The prayers 
of the Canon may be divided into three groups, each of which 
is worthy of intense study: 


1. The prayers before Consecration. 
2. The words of Consecration. 


3. The prayers that follow the Consecration. 


Consecration—The words of Consecration are taken from 
the words of our Divine Lord Himself when He instituted the 
Holy Eucharist. It is well to call to mind these memorable 
words: 

1. Into His holy and venerable hands. 

2. And with His eyes lifted up. 
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. This excellent Chalice. 
. And eternal. 
. Mystery of faith. 


wm & Ww 


In the words of Consecration the priest takes the place 
of Jesus Christ. Bowing over the host, he says: 

After pronouncing the words of Consecration, the priest 
geneflects and then rises to elevate the Sacred Host and gen- 
uflects again. The priest says: “This is My Blood.” When 
the priest elevates the Sacred Host we should say: 


Pater Noster—The Priest says the Our Father. This is 
our Lord’s own prayer, taught by Him. Let us join in His 
prayer while He is still on the altar. 

Some time after the priest says the Pater Noster, he genu- 
flects because he is about to take the Sacred Host in his 
hands. Why is this done? Remember that the priest is act- 
ing for Jesus Christ. Our Lord did this Himself. In the 
story of the Last Supper, He took bread and blessed and 
broke it. At another time our Lord gave Holy Communion 
to two disciples after His Resurrection, and the story tells 
us that they knew Jesus when He broke the Bread. These 
are some of the reasons why the priest breaks the Host at 
Mass. 

The priest breaks off a little bit of the Sacred Host and 
drops it into the Chalice containing the Precious Blood. This 
action of the priest is always a silent reminder of the spirit 
of union with Christ, love for one another based on the love 
of Christ. What is the meaning of the prayer which the 
priest says when he breaks the Host? 


Agnus Dei—The Priest’s Communion. 


What is the meaning of the prayer which the priest says 
immediately after receiving the Sacred Host? 
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When about to receive Holy Communion, we should say 
the Confiteor with the server at the altar. The prayers that 
the priest says are Sacramentals that will help us receive 
Holy Communion more fruitfully. Let us say with the pub- 
lican: O Lord, I am not worthy, and when the priest makes 
the Sign of the Cross over us, let us remember that we are 
about to receive the greatest gift won for us by the Sacrifice 
of the Cross. Finally, the prayer of the priest while admin- 
istering Holy Commounion is a petition that life everlast- 
ing be ours. 


Thanksgiving—The priest takes the Ablution; read the 
prayer which he says and tell what it means. 


The public thanksgiving of the Church is very brief. It is 
understood that all who receive our Divine Lord will spend 
some time privately in thanking Him for His goodness. 

Read the Postcommunion (Part I) for the Sunday within 
the Octave of Corpus Christi and tell what it means. 


The Blessing of the Church—Before the Priest gives you 
the blessing at Mass, he begs the Blessed Trinity to accept 
his offering of the Holy Sacrifice, and then kissing the altar, 
he says: 

May Almighty God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost bless you. Amen. We should cherish this blessing of 
the Church and kneel and receive it with the greatest rever- 
ence. Say: May Almighty God bless me, in the Name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Conclusion of the Mass—The Ite, Missa est (Go the 
Mass is ended) was the original formula for dismissing the 
faithful after the Holy Sacrifice. Now the Blessing of the 
Church is given and the Last Gospel is read. 


The Last Gospel—The origin of this Last Gospel goes 
back to the Middle Ages when the blessing was followed by 
the reading of some verse from the Bible, often the open- 
ing verses of St. John. Pope Pius V made the Last Gospel 
a definite part of the Holy Sacrifice in the sixteenth century. 
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Read the Gospel of St. John and see if you can find the 
following meanings in it. 


1. Faith in Jesus Christ. 
2. God the Creator. 
3. Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the World. 


The prayers at the beginning of the Mass bring before 
our minds a longing for light and truth. Send forth Thy 
light and truth. The Mass ends with an expression signi- 
fying that our longings have been satisfied with the fulfill- 
ment of all desires—And we saw His glory, as it were the 
glory of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth. 

Prayers After Low Mass—The Priest says the prayers 
after a low Mass. These, Pope Leo XIII ordered to be said 
in 1884 for the benefit of the Church beset with many trou- 
bles. The invocation to the Sacred Heart was added by Pope 
Pius X twenty years later. 


OUTLINE FOR DISCUSSION 
1. The outline of the Mass as it is divided into two parts. 


2. The Catechumens were dismissed before the Offertory. 
(a) They prayed for forgiveness. 
(b) They listened to the instructions. 


3. The faithful remained for the entire Mass. 
(a) They made their offering. 
(b) They made acts of self-surrender, hope, love and 
gratitude. 
(c) The Mass to the faithful is a Great Act of Love. 


4. The Mass today: 
(a) Daily Sacrifice. 
(b) Several Masses on Sunday and Holy Days. 
(c) Christmas Masses. 

(d) Feast of the Poor Souls. 
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. Preparation for the Sacrifice. 


(a) Asperges. 

(b) Prayers at the foot of the altar. 
(c) Relics of the Saints. 

(d) Introit. 

(e) Collects. 

(f) Epistle. 

(g) Gospel. 


. The Creed is our great act of faith. 


(a) It isa summary of our belief. 

(b) It is said at Mass on all Sundays, on feasts of our 
Lord, of the Angels, of the Apostles, of St. Joseph 
and of the Doctors and Patrons of the Church. 


. The Offertory. 


(a) Bread and wine. 
(b) Food for our souls. 
(c) Offering of the first Christmas. 


. The Canon prayers may be divided as follows: 


(a) Prayers before the Consecration. 
(b) Words of Consecration. 
(c) Prayers following Consecration. 


During Consecration. 


(a) My Lord and My God! 
(b) My Jesus Mercy! 


Communion: 


(a) My act of thanksgiving. 
(b) Ths blessing at Mass. 
(c) The prologue of the Gospel of St. John. 


PROBLEMS 


. The Mass is an act of love on the part of the faithful. 


In a short paragraph prove this statement. 


. Arrange the following in order of their occurrence: 


Credo, Collect, Gospel, Gradual, Gloria, Epistle, Con- 
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fiteor, Introit, and Kyrie. 


isd wala Teplice Pe ain iid aos» eee 
Deasahenaene vies Dal Cenc maes 6 
Daicdedigiesg eine Diewiidesankes i i eken ash sab 


Who were the Catechumens? 


Prayers before Offertory: 

(a) What do the prayers at the foot of the altar ex- 
press? 

(b) Why does the priest kiss the altar? 

(c) Why does the priest raise his arm in prayer at the 
Collect? 

(d) What does Jntroit mean? 

(e) What is the Kyrie? 

(f) Explain Major Doxology. 
Explain Minor Doxology. 

(g) Why should we be eager to join with the priest in 
the recitation of the Creed? 


. Name the part of the Mass of the Faithful in order of 


occurrence: 


(a) Write your personal offering before Mass begins. 
(b) Write your personal offering for the Offertory. 


. Open your Missal to the Canon of the Mass. 


(a) There are five prayers that precede the Consecra- 
tion. Give a short summary of each: 


ee. oe So 2 86S 6 ee 6.8.8 Se SS 6.6 ESS 8 S016. S) O14 2 es OOO 6 8 
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CLASSROOM PROCEDURE TO BRING 
CHRIST INTO THE HOME 


SISTER MARY GODFREY, $.N.D. 


Notre Dame Academy, Toledo 


Much is being said and written today on vocational 
guidance. The movement is as yet in its experimental stage, 
but, even at its best, vocations are so multiplied, and girls 
and boys so essentially individualistic, that more than like- 
ly the most expert plan will prove more theoretical than 
practical. 

There is, however, in the widest sense of that word voca- 
tion one calling which cannot fail to be the God-given voca- 
tion of by far the greater number of our Catholic boys and 
and girls, namely, the establishment of good Christian 
homes. Most of our boys will become future fathers of 
families and most of our girls will be placed in the position 
of mothers in a home. How to train our young people for 
this step is one of the many problems that confront the 
teacher of today. 

Thinking people of all religious denominations and also 
of a great many civic groups stress the fact that the home 
is disintegrating because of a lack of morals. But, perhaps, 
the absence of moral principles has been brought about by 
a failure to instruct children in a practical and concrete 
manner. Or, perhaps, Catholic instructors are more bent 
on covering subject-matter and imparting information 
than they are on establishing principles and setting stand- 
ards to effect right living. Would we not be getting better 
results if we were to focus attention on one big definite aim 
rather than on a multiplicity of smaller ones? Would it 
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not be more profitable, for instance, to take a single project 
and carry it on persistently, doggedly, until there was some 
evidence of transfer, rather than scatter our energies and 
make a hit-and miss attempt to achieve very much, and in 
the end accomplish nothing? 

Teachers in Catholic schools are eager for help that will 
enable them to make religion live in the daily lives of their 
pupils. They realize that the test of Catholic education is 
the after-lives of their students. The present study, with 
its detailed analysis of a scheme used to promote interest 
in the Christian home, the biggest problem of the day, may 
assist our Catholic teachers in their zeal to make for their 
students the Catholic religion primarily a way of living. 


The study is an experiment used by the writer as teacher 
of a senior class of girls. The project occupied the greater 
part of the year’s work and was carried on in connection 
with the course in religion. 


The writer’s purpose was to give the girls a true estimate 
of the worth and dignity of a mother and a thorough under- 
standing of the powerful influence for good which the mother 
posssesses in a home. This accomplished, each girl was 
made to realize that Christian mothers are not fashioned 
over night, and that the girl must begin immediately if she 
wishes to measure up to the demands made upon her as a 
future mother. 


The project was divided into ten large study plans which 
for want of a better word, we shall call steps. Each step 
occupied a considerable portion of the year’s work. An out- 
line of the project follows: 


1. Questionnaire Study: To determine the attitude and 
factors in the attitude of the girls toward the Christian 
home, the writer asked the class to be very sincere in an- 
swering a question-form which consisted of six questions 
pertaining to the home with mother as its central figure. 


2. Establishing the Problem: To undertake a project of 
this nature the teacher felt that the girls would have to be 
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warmed up to the subject; hence a series of talks bearing 
on the topic were next in order. 


3. Reaction to Books: Books and periodicals were then 
read and reports were made to stimulate and further inter- 
est in the topic. These reports naturally dealt entirely with 
the point at issue and were discussed in class. 


4. Individual Assignments: The students were next asked 
to contribute their share to the project by explaining, dis- 
cussing, or demonstrating the method they thought would 
be most conducive to bring Christ into the home. 


5. Case Studies: Cases, hinging specifically on children’s 
reaction to home-control, taken mainly from the field of 
sociology, were brought to class, diagnosed, and remedial 
treatments suggested. 


6. Tabulation: A tabulation of the main factors which 
tend to make ideal homes followed. These were restricted 
to factors over which the mother had control. Parallel to 
these were listed the corresponding traits or virtues which 
the duty called forth. 


7. Self-Rating Scale: The girls were asked to analyze 
themselves as to one or more character traits, habits which 
they possessed or would like to possess to make good 


mothers; also what they must do to develop or strengthen 
these traits. 


8. Board Work: This was a table summarizing the 
mother’s duties in relation to herself, her husband, and her 
children. 


9. Class Themes: Lastly, and as a sequence to No. 8, 
the girls wrote on topics as the following: 


The Girl of Today, the Mother of Tomorrow. 
Home Through a Student’s Eye Glass. 
Myself Mirrored in a Home of My Own. 


10. Follow-Up Work. 
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In the following sections the use of the above procedure 
is explained: 


1. QUESTIONNAIRE: The questionnaire was the initial 
step used in the method to bring Christ into the home. It 
was employed as a means to an end. Its purpose was to 
get the girls’ frank attitude towards the home. As far as 
the girls were concerned, the questionnaire had no immedi- 
ate value. It did not create ideals, establish attitudes, or 
develop appreciations, nor was it intended to do so. It 
served merely to form the basis for the work which was to 
be the burden of the year’s experiment. The answers were 
as interesting as they were enlightening. Many of them are 
well worth quoting, but as they are not apropos to this paper, 
they must be passed over. 


2. ESTABLISHING THE PROBLEM: Realizing that the adol- 
escent girl is in the formative years of her life, the writer 
tried to utilize the characteristic traits of this period—en- 
ergy, independence, initiative, love for the beautiful and 
heroic—by challenging the Catholic girl to become Christ’s 
ambassador to the American people. She was told to dem- 
onstrate to a divorce-seeking and irreligious world that the 
ideas of Christ are workable and that Christian principles 
can be made practicable. She must show the boys with 
whom she goes that a Christian maiden can be decent and 
modest despite all that is said to the contrary. She must dem- 
onstrate to the world that its standards are man-made, and, 
therefore, false, that man was created for God, that true 
independence consists in putting on Christ, and that youth 
has power to prove virtue noble and immortal. She must 
be “true blue” in face of all opposition and fight the good 
fight, even though the cold reality of doing so saps all vital- 
ity, as it were, of body and soul. These, and similar remarks, 
proved advantage ground for other discussions which were 
to follow: the pagan ethics of free love, trial marriage, 
birth-control, divorce, and other flagrant practices of the 
time such as the dangers of non-Catholic educational sys- 
tems, courtship, mixed marriage, companionship with those 
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not of our faith, the consequences of developing personali- 
ties without let or hindrance, over-indulgence, economic 
independence, joy-riding, thrills, self-deception; in a word, 
the inevitable result of undisciplined human nature. 


3. REACTION TO Books AND Periopicats: As a third 
step in this project, the girls were asked to read some book, 
magazine article, or newspaper editorial pertaining to the 
subject and comment on it. Among the books read were the 
following: The Bent Twig by Dorothy Canfield,Mother by 
Kathleen Norris, Quo-Vadis by Henrik Sienkiewicz, Her 
Father’s Daughter by Gene Stratton-Porter, Kind Hearts 
and Coronets by J. Harrison, Bread by Charles Norris, This 
Freedom by Mr. Hutchinson and others. Two girls brought 
local newspaper editorials written for Mothers’ Day, and 
the rest of the class had appropriate selections from maga- 
zines. To show how competent girls are to judge characters 
in fiction, and how easily impressions, good and bad, are 
stamped upon their youthful minds, the writer will quote a 
few of the criticisms received: 


“The Bent Twig by Dorothy Canfield proves that home 
training and good example of father and mother remain with 
the children all their lives governing their actions, solving 
their problems, and settling all their difficulties.” 


“Mother by Kathleen Norris deals with the trials and diffi- 
culties of a large family. The oldest girl, seeking a career, 
leaves home but soon finds out that wealth and popularity 
do not make the world, and that, after all, her mother knew 
best.” 


“The hero in Kind Hearts and Coronets is a Catholic. 
He has had an excellent training. His religion, his morality, 
his home influence, and generous character break down the 
stern contempt of his uncle towards his family and his re- 
ligion. In befriending a motherless girl, he leads her from 
a life of previous discontent to become a girl fashioned after 
his ideal of his own mother, and later makes her his wife.” 
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Quo Vadis. “In this story of paganistic times, when Rome 
was supreme and the wealth of her tributaries poured into 
her mighty coffers in the capital, when the Christian religion 
was still in its infancy, and a few knew or cared little to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, the influence of a Chris- 
tian lady and the very Christian atmosphere of this noble 
Roman home kept the heroine of the story true to her God, 
her lover, and herself. Although a hostage in a foreign land, 
she soon learned to love the quiet, gentle lady whom she 
calls mother. She loved, too, the religion she professed and 
she soon made it her own. Then she met one of the patrons 
of a very noble Roman, also a close friend of Nero. Despite 
the fact that she loved him, she could not marry him until 
he had given up the sensual ways of the pagans and become 
a Christian. Through all the hardships she was required to 
suffer for her religion, she never once forgot the precepts 
learned from her mistress and the high ideals with which 
she had inspired her. In the midst of sin and luxury, she 
stands out so so pure and good; in the midst of poverty and 
suffering and persecution, she is the ever true, kind, patient, 
chaste Christian maiden.” 


Kathleen Norris’ article in Liberty of January 15, 1927 
was the best choice of magazine article. The title alone, 
“Home Sweet Home (But Nobody Home)” is sufficient to 
show how well it suited the present study. In it Mrs. Norris 
tells why “American women are failing in their biggest job.” 
She makes the extravagance of the American house-wife so 
realistic that one can see the “river of cans and cardboxes 
pour into the house, and the river of waste pour out.” In 
her own homely way, she makes the reader understand why 
the pretty girl is divorced, why the young, like “jumble ani- 
mals” stalk adventure, why the servants are so demanding, 
and why that “shifting and indefinable and impossible-to- 
generalize-thing, the American home, is so deplorably but 
inevitably deteriorating. In conclusion, she makes a final 
appeal to American women to build homes for themselves, 
summing up the essentials of an ideal home in the one final 
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sentence: “Armed with love and service, and understand- 
ing, the old rule holds true: The Kingdom of Heaven—and 
of the Home—is within you.” 


4. INDIVIDUAL AssIGNMENTS: This fourth step involved 
much thought and preparation for both teacher and stu- 
dents. Each girl was assigned some particular topic which 
she was called upon to discuss in class. The topics covered 
a wide range of ideas but all pertained to the home. The 
result was that for several weeks the girls conducted the re- 
ligion class mostly by means of floor talks while the teacher 
remained a passive listener. Certain topics, as “Woman 
is man’s inferior and should be subject to him,’ ‘““Women 
have no place in politics; home is their sphere,” “No girl 
should strive to make a career for herself,” and so on, 
caused a great deal of heated discussion. Perhaps no other 
step in the method proved more interesting and beneficial. 
Every book in the public and school library that had any 
bearing on the subject was called into service. Naturaily 
many parents, brothers, and sisters, even other outsiders, 
whose opinions were asked on the subject, became involved 
in the problem, thus stimulating much thought in and out 
of school. It was interesting to note with how much satis- 
faction some of the less bashful girls played the role of 
teacher, asking questions of the class, encouraging them 
to express opinions if they did not agree with the statement 
made, inviting criticisms, even asking the class to take their 
New Testament and verify what had been said. 


The step called for a great deal of initiative, and the re- 
sults were most gratifying. Henceforth, the problem had a 
real meaning for the girls themselves. They saw the home 
presented from every possible angle and for the first time 
realized, as they admitted, how much the welfare of society 
and the nation depended on.its solidity. Even though what 
Professor James says is only partially true, “All conscious- 
ness is motor,”’ we may hope that the future of these girls 
will be somewhat influenced by the results of this fourth 
step in the method used to bring Christ into the home. 
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5. Case Srupies: Most of the case studies concerned 
the adolescent delinquent and were taken from the field 
of sociology. A few were gleaned from newspapers, and sev- 
eral were taken directly from experience. It was co-inci- 
dental, perhaps, that just at this time when the seniors were 
carrying on this project, a student of the first year in this 
same school was reported “lost.” In a fit of peevishness, be- 
cause she was not permitted to go to the movies, the girl left 
the city and was found, almost a week later, acting as wait- 
ress in a hotel. This girl was the daughter of divorced par- 
ents and had been pampered from babyhood by the doting 
mother who petted and coaxed her whenever the girl showed 
signs of fretfulness or ill-humor. Of course, this case was 
very timely, and being germane to the work in hand, gave 
rise to much comment and discussion during the week the 
search for the missing girl was in progress. It offered not a 
little impetus to the project. 


Other cases were diagnosed and, in so far as the causes 
for delinquency were domestic, applications were made as 
how to avoid a like mistake in the future homes of the girls’ 
own making. 


6. TABULATION: Step six in the project consisted of a 
tabulation of the main factors suggested tending to make 
an ideal home. Pitted against these were the correspond- 
ing duty or duties, in so far as the mother in embryo could be 
responsible. This table was made in class, the girls naming 
both the factors and duties. It is important to note that 
the duties concern mothers of the next generation in pre- 
marriage life. 


The factors mentioned were: Religion, Education, Re- 
spect for Authority, Order, Comfort, Good Management, 
Love. The corresponding duties are far too numerous to 
mention; one or two, however, may not be out of place. 
Thus the duties mentioned under Religion as a factor were: 
a) Be conversant with religion; b) Set standard of morality; 
c) Put on Christ. Under comfort, appeared: a) Study how 
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to economize and to be thrifty; b) Be of good cheer; c) Be 
self-sacrificing; d) Develop taste for arts; etc. 


The tabulation, though perhaps not so definite as it 
might have been, did not leave much wanting to an ideal 
home. “’Tis only a dream,” as one girl remarked, after the 
tabulation was complete “and will pass, but at least it will 
leave a memory.” Another said, “It can never be fulfilled 
in this life, but ’twill be pleasant to strive for it, to know 
that though I never attain it, each step along the way will 
bring added joy.” These thoughts are indicative of good 
effected even now and surely compensate for the effort put 
forth in the project. 


7. SELF-ANALYsIS RATING SCALE: From a general an- 
alysis of traits and virtues, the development of which calls 
for special attention during the pre-marriage period, the 
writer proceeded to the Self-Rating Scale. Each girl was 
asked to examine herself as to a trait, habit, or virtue, which 
she would like to possess to bring Christ into her future 
home. She was told to limit herself to three qualities and 
to check the one she thought she needed most. 


It was quite natural that the girls, at first, did not like 
the idea of introspection and still less the confession of 
faults, but when it was made clear to them that no one 
would derive more benefit from the practice than they 
themselves and that they were free to hand in the papers 
or not as long as they singled out some virtue, habit or trait 
which they wanted to acquire, they responded admirably. 


Beauty of soul, strength of heart, and kindliness of dis- 
position were among the character traits mentioned most 
frequently, though the girls did not always use this exact 
wording. “Strength of heart,” for instance was mentioned 
under the captions as “fortitude,” “patience in suffering,” 
“resignation to bear the trials of life,” “strength of char- 
acter to be able to correct her children and bear with her 
husband,” but most of the answers could be sifted to these 
three, traits greatly to be desired in a mother. 
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8. TABULATED SumMARY: A tabulated summary, with 
reference not to pre-marriage life as in the previous step, 
but to the future, was the next step in the project. The pur- 
pose was to sum up the main factors which tend to make 
an ideal home, and the duties of a mother of a family in 
relation to herself, her husband, her children, and her home. 


A. Main factors which tend to make an ideal Christian 
home: 


Religion, education, morality, contentment, common sense, thrift, 
moderate and steady income, culture, respect for others, mutual un- 
derstanding, love for children, children, unity, submission, conjugal 
fidelity, peace, industry, cleanliness, companionship, spirit of sac- 
rifice, material accomplishments, freedom, comradeship ease, laugh- 
ter, cheer, good management, harmony, charity, pious practices, 
comfort, “homey” atmosphere. 


B. Duties of a Christian mother: 


a) In relation to herself: To be a model of piety, patience, or- 
der, cleanliness; to be self-sacrificing, cultured, always cheerful, 
kind, willing, thoughtful, gentle, encouraging, up-to-date, advance 
intellectually, observe modesty, neatness and propriety in dress; 
use good language, develop strength of character, takes a vacation 
once in a while. 

b) In relation to her husband: Fidelity, love; be willing to en- 
tertain him and his friends; submission, a good example; diligently 
attend to his wants; shows interest in his concerns; does not spend 
beyond means; shows him always an undying love; has his meals 
prepared on time and often makes his favorite dish; keeps his love 
by being just the same person that she was when she first fell in 
love with him. 

c) In relation to her children: Teaches them the fear and love 
of God; to be cultured, refined; to pray; to be neat, to be able to 
take care of themselves; keeps them innocent and pure of heart; 
gives them a Catholic education; shows them how to cook, sew, 
keep house ; prays for them, takes care of their needs, of their phys- 
ical and moral training; takes active interest in children’s associa- 
tions, activities ; selects good companions for them; insists on clean 
and wholesome amusement; is moderate but firm in correction; is 
a friend of their friends; wisely and lovingly admonishes them; 
trains their character. 

d) In relation to her home: Adopts and holds to a standard of 
order; learns good management, loves her work; is industrious 
and thrifty in household affairs; manifests good judgment. 
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9. Crass THEMES: The final step was the assignment 
of an essay on one of the following topics: “My Idea of an 
Ideal Home,” “Myself Mirrored in the Future,” “The Girl 
of Today, The Mother of Tomorrow.” What young imag- 
inative girl of today has not had, at one time or other, some 
high aspiration concerning her future? Space does not per- 
mit the reproduction of the students’ work, but if the actual 
homes of these girls measure up to their castle-in-air pic- 
tures, there will be more than one man and child made happy 
in the future. Each girl seemed to vie with the other in 
making her home “the most peaceful and charming place on 
earth,” with “bright pretty, fanciful furnishings;” with 
husbands, “upright, brave, determined, loving, consider- 
ate;” with children, “fun-loving, rosy, innocent, mischiev- 
ous, bubbling always;” and herself, “the mother par excel- 
lence, the center from which all holiness, sunshine, and hap- 
piness radiate.” The children will “have their little rain- 
clouds,” and the elders “their aching hearts,” and the hus- 
band his “financial cares” but “the dark side will be gilded 
over” by the wife who will be a “pal to her husband as she 
was before they were married,” by a mother who knows how 
to smooth away difficulties, and by an “atmosphere of re- 
ligion, peace and eternal sunshine.” 


Of course, these are all air-castles, happy dreams, vision- 
ary schemes, wild fancies. But can one prevent girls of 
adolescent age from dreaming? And if they must dream, 
why not let them dream about things as noble and worthy 
as a Christian home and a Christian mother? The writer 
read a letter to a mother-in-law from a son-in-law written 
after the Christmas holidays. Its contents are so beautiful, 
that parts of it are quoted here: 

Well, the kids had a great day. It would have done your heart 
good to see them. . . I know that I can never thank you enough 
personally for the wonderful girl you reared to be my wife, and I 
know that the good, the truth, the trust, the stability, which fills 
her heart, is but a sweet heritage from your own. I appreciate to 
the full also the good grandparent you have been to the children. I 
know of no way of expressing my thanks more fully, or of show- 
ing my real appreciation, than by saying I will endeavor in so far 
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as it lies in me, to accomplish and carry out your purposes. I hope 
that in the hearts of these grandchildren who carry a mixture of 
both our blood, I can instill a little of the nobility which has actu- 
ated your life. If I can do that, in the life that is to come, we can 
sit contented in heaven and watch, joyfully and cheerfully, the 
joint product of our labors. 


The above is a dream come true. May we not hope that 
among the thirty-one girls who carried on this project there 
are many who might have otherwise gone the way of the 
unthinking girl and married for pleasure, for money, or 
worse, only to regret the step six weeks after, will, because 
of this study, think before they leap and weigh matters of 
such grave consequence before they undertake them? Even 
if but one marriage be made happier, or one foolish step be 
prevented, as a result of this project, who will say that the 
study has been in vain? 


10. Fortow-Up: If the method was to be of value, it 
was not enough that ideals be established, and the desire 
for virtues and traits be inculcated; the most important 
step, the follow-up, still remained. It is easy to see that this 
was, by far, the hardest step of all. Those of us who have 
tried to root out anyone particular fault or acquire some 
virtue, know that it is a slow and tedious process. The 
saints were not made over night. Certain girls do not want 
to commit themselves. There are those who need to be 
praised for every effort put forth, and again those with 
whom such procedure would be an insult to their noble 
selves. Some must be goaded on constantly, others held 
back; a few need to be admonished publicly, others private- 
ly, and so on. To effect any good at all, the teacher must 
know her students, she must have won their affection and 
confidence, and go about the work of reform as a first class 
diplomat. But more than all else, she must herself strive 
to do the things she preaches and often commend the matter 
to God in prayer. All of us fall short of an ideal, but if we 
do our best, we can trust to God to do the rest. 

The writer chose Lent as the most appropriate time to 
encourage the acquisition of virtue. A home-made device, 
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which the girls styled the Examination of Conscience Card, 
but which really was a Self-Analysis Rating Card, seemed 
to give results. At least, it gave zest to the beginnings of 
the attempt. For instance, if a girl was inclined to sulk or 
show herself peeved whenever she was crossed, she was 
told that she would throw her home out of tune, and that 
she had better make an effort to overcome herself. To 
check the weakness, she was told to keep a score card, two 
by three inches in size, on one side of which she was to check 
as often as she exercised herself in self-control. The oppo- 
site side gave her the “Curve of Progress” or, as the girls 
named it, the “Curve of Virtue,” on which the rise and fall 
of the day were graphed. There was a block for every school 
day of the week for six weeks, covering the Lenten season. 
As often as a virtue was practiced, a check was placed in 
the respective block. Of course, not all the girls kept on 
scoring throughout the whole of Lent, but many did, and it 
was encouraging to see the efforts that were made in the 
striving to overcome bad habits and in the acquisition of 
virtue. Not a few of the girls said that their mothers had 
noticed a change in their conduct even at home. There is 
no doubt that the device served to put many on their guard 
and to make them examine themselves after a fall. 


Frequent private talks with the girls regarding their pet- 
fault also proved salutary, especially with those who were 
really in earnest and desirous of help. The writer found 
that to make cards with terse sayings, one for each girl, and 
such as would refer directly or indirectly to their short-com- 
ings, was not only interesting but also very helpful. For 
instance, the girl referred to above who manifested sensitive- 
ness when corrected, received a card which read something 
like this: 


“Are you a coward? If not, why are you afraid of being told 
the truth? Of course, it hurts, but the hero or heroine counts no 
cost. Besides will you not have to face the truth sooner or later 
whether you will or not?” 


Another girl accustomed to monopolize the conversation, 
was not a little taken aback on receiving: 
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“Great talkers are little doers. Thoughful people seldom make a 
leap in the dark, but to be thoughtful, you must needs be a person 
of few words. Think before you leap.” 


A student who allowed herself to be easily influenced, was 
told to ponder the following: 


“Do you behave in company so that others can look up to you? 
Or are you a weakling, a moral coward, or, what is worse, a puppy 
lover? Your boy friend might be able to answer this for you, if you 
can’t or won't.” , 


The latter device owed its origin to the girls themselves. 
Desirous to take some one fault and work at its correction, 
but not knowing which to tackle, the girls applied to the 
teacher for advice. Seemingly to save time and words, but 
really to make the method more effective, the teacher wrote 
cards as was mentioned before. The reason is obvious. To 
hand a girl a card without saying a word, and let her digest 
and ponder over its contents at leisure and in solitude, is 
bound to prove far more efficacious a means to make the girl 
see for herself than any amount of talking would do. It is 
not very flattering to self-love, most of us will admit, to see 
our faults glaring at us in so many words. But if we are really 
earnest in striving for virtue, we shall not mind the humili- 
ation connected with the avowal of our own faults and weak- 
nesses and will soon find that we are all the better for it. 
The girls knew that the whole procedure was confidential 
and being of their own making, responded admirably to the 
test. Of course, there was no way of measuring tangible re- 
sults. Only God and the individual soul know how much 
benefit was derived from the procedure. 


SUMMARY AND Resutts: The aim of the Catholic school 
is to check worldliness by Christliness. The worldliness 
everywhere rampant today has not left the home unscathed. 
Statistical studies tell of broken homes, of childless homes, 
of unsuccessful homes without number, of godless homes 
about which Christ must say as of old: “I came unto my 
own and my own received me not.” Hence: 
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1. This study was an attempt to make the high school 
girl visualize the Christian home in its traditional, ideal 
state, as the center of religious and spiritual influence. 


2. Every faculty of the mind— intellect, reason, imagina- 
tion, will—was called into play and was made to bear on the 


problem of a future which was to be of the girls’ own mak- 
3. The supreme and abiding privilege of woman, as well 
as her tremendous responsibility as a Christian mother to 


lay the foundation for a strong virile faith, were subjects 
for study. 


4. The word ‘‘mother” was vested with a new meaning; 
it became a sacred, consoling, devotional title, a name which, 
as the poet says, the angels love to whisper. 


5. The virtues which make the Christian family the bul- 
wark of faith, the anchor of hope, and the fount of charity, 
were idealized in a mother of the girls’ own imaginative 


genius, according to which ideal she was to mold her own 
character. 


6. Finally, the student was encouraged to make an analy- 
sis of her character traits, habits, tastes, to see in how far 
she measured up to her ideal, and then was guided to take 


active steps towards the rooting out of faults or the acquisi- 
tion of virtue. 


The results of the above study were, indeed, gratifying. 
There can be no doubt that the project did much to establish 
and confirm ideals relative to the Christian home destined 
by God Himself to be the primeval school for the fashioning 
of lives and the molding of characters. The girls evinced 
great interest in the project, and not only gave every indica- 
tion of good will and cooperation, but often took the initia- 
tive, as is evident to those who have followed the scheme. 
Girls who were inclined, as they admitted, to believe that 
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their parents were a little out of step with modern life and 
unable to understand and grasp the problems of this par- 
ticular age, sensed the need of training for motherhood as 
for any other profession. 


The scheme is of too recent date to measure the success 
of the undertaking, but the writer is inclined to believe with 
Professor Tillinghast, Principal of the Horace Mann School, 
New York, “that the disingenuous boy and girl will not be 
measured,” that “education is an attitude of life’ and that 
we, as Christian educators, are to mold and shape those 
attitudes in so far as this is possible and leave the future to 
decide how well we have accomplished our task. 


At any rate, one thing is certain; the girl, who has been 
brought face to face with the problem of her future in a 
way that will make her see it in perspective, will, at least, 
have come to realize that it takes effort and struggle to 
reach God, and will leave school the more prduent for hav- 
ing been warned of the pitfalls of sin, the better for having 
learned to “put on Christ,” and the richer because of an 
ideal that is not likely to fade. 


— 





THE BOOK OF JOB 


A SCRIPTURE LESSON FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 





REVEREND JOHN J. LAUX 
Covington, Kentucky 


Catholic educators agree that the reading and study of the 
Bible should form a part of the Religion Course in our edu- 
cational system from the primary grades to the University. 
In the grades Bible reading takes the form of Bible Stories 
and Bible History. There is no agreement as to the form 
it should take in the high school. Some favor the reading 
of the whole Bible in extracts, others prefer the reading of 
certain books in their entirety. A combination of the two 
methods may be the best solution of the difficulty. Some 
books of the Bible should certainly be read and studied from 
beginning to end; at least one of the Synoptic Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and one Epistle of St. Paul. It is the 
purpose of this paper to show by one example how a num- 
ber of other books of the Bible might be read and studied 
with profit by the student. The Book of Job has been chosen 
because of its universal appeal, and because it is one of those 


books that no high school student could be expected to 
read entire. 


General Introduction to the Bible. Before reading any 
book of the Bible the student should acquaint himself with 
those general notions about the Bible which are a prerequis- 
ite for the profitable reading of the Sacred Text itself. This 
general Bible knowledge can be best imparted in the fresh- 
man year when the Sources of Faith are studied. This in- 
troductory study would embrace the following topics: What 
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is meant by the Bible? In what are the books, called the 
Bible, different from all other books? How did we get pos- 
session of these books? The Canon of the Scriptures. The 
Church and the Bible. Has the text of the Sacred Writings 
been changed? Explaining the Bible. The languages of the 
Bible. The principal translations of the Bible. The read- 
ing of the Bible. Characteristics of Hebrew poetry. * 


Special Introduction to the Book of Job. Since Job be- 
longs to the group of Old Testament books known as Spien- 
tial, or Wisdom Books, a few words must first be said about 
the Wisdom Books in general. 

In the Old Testament “wisdom”’ is a purely religious con- 
cept. It is synonymous with “fear of God,” which is the Old 
Testament expression for what we call religion. “Behold 
the fear of God,” says Job, “that is wisdom.” * 

Wisdom is learned from the teachers of wisdom. Like the 
Prophets of Israel the Wise Men were religious leaders of 
their people. They were held in honor by all men. “The 
young men saw me,” says Job, “and hid themselves: the old 
men rose up and stood. The princes ceased to speak, and 
laid the finger on their mouth. The ear that heard me blessed 
me, and the eye that saw me gave witness to me. They that 
heard me waited for my sentence, and being attentive held 
their peace at my counsel.” * 

The teachers of wisdom taught in their own houses, in the 
streets, or at the city gates; but also in special “schools of 
wisdom,” picturesquely called “houses of doctrine and disci- 
pline.”” Some of the Wise Men committed their wisdom to 
writing. Fragments of their works are embodied in the His- 
torical Books, the Psalms, and the Prophets. Only a few 
have come down to us entire, and are known as the Wisdom 
Books of the Old Testament. They are five in number: Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus. 


? See John Laux, A Course in Religion for High Schools, Part I, Third Edi- 
tion. New York: Benziger. About forty pages are devoted to Holy Scripture. 

*Job: XXVIII, 28. 

* Job: XXIX, 8 ff. 
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The Book of Job has been universally regarded not only 
as one of the most splendid creations of Old Testament 
poetry, but also as a literary masterpiece deserving to rank 
among the great classics of all time. Job, the hero of the 
book, is a historical character—he is mentioned as such in 
Ezechiel, Tobias, Ecclesiasticus and the Epistle of St. 
James—, but the book itself is a didactic poem in which are 
imbeded lyrical passages of fascinating beauty. In the form 
of a dialogue, preceded by a prologue and followed by an 
epilogue in prose, it treats of the problem of suffering, seek- 
ing the solution of the age-old question: How can the afflic- 
tions of the innocent be reconciled with the justice of God? 


Nothing is known with certainty about the author of Job; 
Moses, Solomon, and Job himself are mentioned by some of 
the Fathers of the early Church. But they are mere guesses. 
Neither do we know anything definite about the time of the 
composition of Job. It appears to be older than Ezechiel— 
sixth century B. C.—who praises Job for his justice. ° 


St. Jerome assures us that the style of the original Hebrew 
is difficult and obscure. He translated Job twice, once from 
the Greek Septuagint, and then from the original Hebrew. 
Biblical scholars call his version “careful and exact,’ whereas 
the Greek translation is freer and at times arbitrary. 


The Story of Job may be summed up as follows. The 
teacher may multiply the quotation at will. The first two 
chapters could be read to the class or by the class; also 
chapters 38-42. 


1. The Prologue. In the land of Hus, on the boarders of 
the Syrian Desert, there lived a man named Job, blessed 
with this world’s goods as few of his compeers. Though not 
an Israelite, he is a firm believer in the one true God, prince 
and priest at the same time. His prosperity and greatness 
correspond to his piety, for he is “simple and upright, and 
fearing God, and avoiding evil.” 


* Ezechiel: XIV, 14. 
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Satan claims that Job’s piety is selfish, the natural return 
for his unexampled prosperity, and boasts that if stripped 
of his possessions he will curse God to His face. God per- 
mits Satan to put him to the test, first by depriving him of 
his children and his possessions, then by striking him with 
the terrible disease of leprosy. Job stands the test trium- 
phantly: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: 
as it hath pleased the Lord, so is it done: blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 


His wife also tempts him. She is firmly convinced of his 
innocence, but wavers in her trust in God, whom she accuses 
of punishing her husband unjustly. “Curse God, and die,” 
is her advice to Job. “If we have received good things at 
the hand of God, why should we not receive evil,” he replies, 
and this temptation too is overcome. 


Being a leper, Job has to live apart from his fellowmen. 
His abode is a garbage-heap on the outskirts of the village. 
A make-shift roof supported by four rods is his only protec- 
tion against the burning sun. Hearing of his great misfortune, 
his old friends, Eliphaz, Baldad and Sophar set out to con- 
dole with him. “And when they had lifted up their eyes afar 
off they knew him not, and crying out they wept, and rend- 
ing their garments they sprinkled dust upon their heads 
toward heaven. And they sat with him on the ground seven 
days and seven nights; and no man spoke to him a word: 
for they saw that his grief was very great.” 


At the sight of the old associates of his happiness, and as 
he reads in their looks and their silence the depth of his own 
misery, Job, who had until then borne his affliction with 
such steady courage and trust in God, loses his self-control, 
and breaks out into a cry of despair, cursing the day of his 
birth and calling on death to deliver him: 


“Why is light given to him that is in misery, 

And life to them that are in bitterness of soul? 
That look for death—and it cometh not— 

And seek it more than they that dig for a treasure, 
And rejoice exceedingly when they have found the grave.” 
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Job’s friends have come to comfort him and condole with 
him—but in their own way. They bring with them a phil- 
osophy of life with which they hope to heal their afflicted 
friend’s malady. They take for granted that he shares their 
views on the origin of evil. The “high debate” commences, 
and runs through twenty-nine chapters. 


2. The Dialogue between Job and His Friends: The atti- 
tude of Job’s friends is this: Suffering is the punishment for 
sins, just as prosperity is the reward of righteousness. But 
suffering is not always punitive: “it is sometimes disciplin- 
ary, designed to wean the sufferer from his sin.” If the suf- 
ferer sees God’s warning in his suffering and turns from his 
sin, his future shall be full of happiness. If he murmurs and 
refuses to repent, he shall perish under the multiplied calam- 
ities which his impenitence must necessarily provoke. This 
is their solution of the problem of evil, and they apply it 
confidently to Job’s case: Job is suffering; therefore he is 
a sinner. Let him return to the Almighty, repent of his sins, 
and all will be well with him. 


But the solution is not so simple as all that. Job’s con- 
science does not impute any crime to him; he knows of noth- 
ing between himself and God; why, therefore, should he be 
punished so grievously? This certainly complicates matters 
—for Job, but not for his friends. They put no faith in his 
assertion of his innocence: he must be a sinner, though 
through stubborness he denies it. What would become of 
their cherished theory of evil, if Job was chastised though 
guilty of no crime? And what would become of the justice 
of God? 

Job agrees with his friends that afflictions come directly 
from the hand of God, and that God afflicts those who are 
guilty of iniquity. But at the same time he is not conscious 
of any sin. This seeming injustice on the part of God al- 
most drives him to despair. He all but imputes injustice to 
God. From his accusers he turns to God, to whose tribunal 
he appeals repeatedly. When his friends continue to re- 
proach him and the struggle in his mind has reached the 
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breaking point, ‘a star of heavenly light seems to rise on 
the horizon”—the thought that man has another life; that 
he will one day rise from the dead, and that God will appear 
to do him justice before men: 


“T know that my Redeemer liveth, 

And in the last day I shall rise out of the earth, 
And I shall be clothed again with my skin, 

And with my flesh I shall see my God: 

Whom I myself shall see, 

And my eyes shall behold, 

And not another: 

This is my hope laid up in my bosom.” ® 


Job has regained his composure. He is able to think more 
clearly; and when Sophar the Naamathite, in order to prove 
his thesis that God punishes the wicked and rewards the good 
in this world, draws a vivid picture of the shortness of the 
prosperity of the wicked and their sudden downfall, Job 
brings his whole theory to fall by showing that his argument 
does not square with the facts. “It is not the righteous but 
the wicked that live, grow old, yea, wax mighty in their 
strength.” 


“Their houses are secure and peaceable, 

And the rod of God is upon them 

Their little ones go out like a flock, 

And their children dance and play. 

They take the timbrel and the harp, 

And rejoice at the sound of the organ. 

They spend their days in wealth, 

And in a moment they go down to hell. 

Who have said to God: Depart from us, 

We desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 
Who is the Almighty, that we should serve him? 
And what does it profit us if we pray to him? 


Sophar is silenced, if not convinced. Not so Eliphaz and 
Baldad. They stubbornly maintain their original principle 
that punishment follows sin, and that, therefore, Job must 
be asinner. Eliphaz, who had been content till now to speak 


*XIX: 25-28. 
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of Job’s sins in general and vague terms, now brings specific 
charges against him: 
“Thou hast taken away thy pledge of thy brethren without 
cause, 

And stript the naked of their clothing. 

Thou hast not given water to the weary, 

Thou hast withdrawn bread from the hungry. 

In the strength of thy arm thou didst possess the land, 

And being the most mighty thou holdest it. 

Thou hast sent widows away empty, 

And the arms of the fatherless thou hast broken in pieces. 

Therefore art thou surrounded with snares, 

And sudden fear troubleth thee.” 7 


Against these false accusations Job renews his appeal to 
God’s tribunal and insists on his innocence and the virtues 
of his former life. Baldad is irritated at this persistence of 
Job in proclaiming his innocence. It is simply impossible 
for any man, he replies, to be justified before God: 


“Can man be justified compared with God? 
Or he that is born of a woman appear clean? 
Behold even the moon doth not shine, 

And the stars are not pure in his sight. 
How much less man that is rottenness, 
And the son of man who is a worm?” § 


Job carries his reply through a series of four magnificent 
discourses in which he compares his former happiness and 
prosperity with the present poverty and wretchedness and 
ends with a solemn disavowal of all the offenses charged 
against him. Thus the debate ends, Job’s oath of purgation 


standing against the unproven assumptions of his three 
friends. 


3. Entry of Eliu. His Four Discourses: At this point a 
new champion enters the lists. It is Eliu the Buzite who 
had been an intensely interested but silent observer of the 
debate. Eliu is angry against Job, because he said: “I am 
clean, and without sin: I am unspotted, and there is no in- 


"XXII :6-10. 
*XXV :4-6. 
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iquity in me.” He is also angry with Job’s friends “because 
they had not found a reasonable answer, but only had con- 
demned Job.” So when he saw that Job had driven his oppo- 
nents from the field, he boldly stepped in to “show them 
his wisdom and his knowledge.” He is very boastful at 
times, and his oratory is somewhat efferescent; but he is the 
representative of the younger generation which is convinced 
that wisdom and judgment are not a monopoly of the 
Ancients. 


Eliu offers what is, in some respect at least, a new solution 
of the problem of suffering. He shares the opinion that sin 
is the cause of suffering, but stoutly maintains that it is not 
the only cause. Suffering may be sent by God, he says, as a 
means of probation and purification for higher glory. Afflic- 
tion is like a benevolent teacher. When men are in danger 
of falling into sin, God sends them suffering as His messen- 
ger, 

“That He may withdraw their souls from corruption, 
And enlighten them with the light of the living.” ® 

In like manner by affliction God brings men to acknowl- 
edge their sins, in order that purified by repentance, they 
may return to Him: 


“He also shall open their ear, to correct them: 
And shall speak, that they may return from iniquity. 
If they shall hear and observe, 
ys . . . 
They shall accomplish their days in good, 
And their years in glory.” ?° 


Eliu thus offers to Job an escape from his desperate posi- 
tion. The poor sufferer can hold fast to his profession of 
innocence, and at the same time be convinced of the justice 


of God. 

Eliu’s discourses draw no reply either from Job or from 
his three friends. Their silence proves that the speaker was 
right in his partial solution of the problem. Besides, there 
was no need of men continuing the debate, since God Him- 


*X XXIII :30. 
* XXXVI:10-11. 
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self, to whom Job had so persistently appealed, now inter- 
venes. 


4. God’s Voice out of the Whirlwind: While Eliu is yet 
speaking, “the air suddenly thickens into clouds,” and the 
voice of God Himself is heard out of the whirlwind. The 
Almighty does not solve the problem of suffering for the 
disputants, but in two grandiose speeches He gives them a 
practical standard by which to shape their conduct. Man 
cannot comprehend the power and wisdom of the Creator 
and Ruler of the universe. Hence in affliction and suffering 
he should bend humbly and patiently under the hand of the 
Almighty. In his first answer Job evades the question with 
the promise to be silent in future: 


“What can I answer, who hath spoken inconsiderately ? 
T will lay my hand upon my mouth. 
One thing I have spoken, which I wish I had not said: 
And another to which I will add no more.” * 


But in his second answer he makes open confession of his 
mistakes and retracts them with a contrite heart: 


“T have spoken unwisely, 

And things that above measure exceeded my knowledge. 
With the hearing of the ear I had heard thee, 

But now my eye seeth thee: 

Therefore I reprehend myself, 

And do penance in dust and ashes.” ?* 


5. Epilogue: God severely reprimands Job’s friends; calls 
Job himself “His servant” and a just man, and at his request 
pardons the folly and injustice of his friends. Job’s goods 
are restored to him twofold, and he dies at a good old age. 


Does the Book of Job Solve the Problem of Suffering? 
Thus the author of the Book of Job answers the question 
concerning the cause and purpose of suffering by showing 
that is not merely a punishment for sin, but also a test of 
the just man’s virtue, a warning in time of temptation, and a 


* XXXIX :34-35. 
* XLII :3-6. 
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means of purification for higher glory. Even the vicarious 
role of suffering is hinted at in Job’s acceptable prayer for 
his friends. But when all has been said to solve the problem, 
the last and deepest reason for suffering lies in the Will of 
God, whose designs are beyond the comprehension of man. 
Practically, then, there remains nothing for man to do but 
cast himself, in humble submission and childlike confidence, 
into the loving and merciful arms of his Father and his God. 
The deepest and purest source of consolation in all suffering 
is a loving glance at the Cross of the Job of the New Coven- 
ant, Jesus Christ. 


Literary Gems. The Book of Job has been called “the 
most glorious work of art of the Hebrew genius.” The num- 
ber of sublime and beautiful passages is so great that it is 
by no means easy to choose among them for illustration. 
The twenty-eighth chapter, in which Job sings the praise 
of true wisdom, has an especial appeal for the student. Man’s 
industry and cleverness searches out many things, the in- 
spired poet tells us, but true wisdom is taught by God alone: 


Where is wisdom to be found, 

And where is the place of understanding? 

Man knoweth not the price thereof, 

Neither is it found in the land of them that live in delights. 

The depth saith: “It is not in me.” 

And the sea saith: “It is not with me.” 

The finest gold shall not purchase it, 

Neither shall silver be weighed in exchange for it. 

It shall not be compared with the dyed colors of India, 

Or with the most precious stone sardonyx, or the sapphire. 

Gold or chrystal cannot equal it, 

Neither shall any vessels of gold be changed for it. 

High and eminent things shall not be mentioned in compari- 
son of it: 

But wisdom is drawn out of secret places. 

The topaz of Ethiopia shall not be equal to it, 

Neither shall it be compared to the cleanest of dyeing. 

Whence then cometh wisdom? 

And where is the place of understanding? 

It is hid from the eyes of all living, 

And the fowls of the air know it not. 

Destruction and death have said: 
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“With our ears we have heard the fame thereof.” 
God understandeth the way of it, 

And he knoweth the place thereof. 

For He beholdeth the ends of the world, 

And looketh on all things that are under heaven. 
Who made a weight for the winds, 

And weighed the waters by measure. 

When He gave a law for the rain, 

And a way for the sounding storms: 

Then He saw it, and declared, 

And prepared, and searched it. 

And to man He said: 

“Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 
And to depart from evil, that is understanding.” ™* 


There is a much-admired description of a horse in Homer, 
and an almost equally famous one in Boccaccio, but that 
found in the thirty-ninth chapter of Job surpasses both in 
beauty and poetic vigor: 


Wilt thou give strength to the horse, 

Or clothe his neck with neighing? 

Wilt thou lift him up like the locust? 

The glory of his nostrils is terror. 

He breaketh up the earth with his hoof, 

He praceth boldly, 

He goeth forward to meet armed men. 

He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; 

He turneth not his back to the sword. 

Above him shall the quiver rattle, 

The spear and shield shall glitter. 

Chasing and raging he swalloweth the ground, 

Neither doth he make account when the noise of the trum- 
peth soundeth. 

When he heareth the trumpet he saith: Ha, ha; 

He smelleth the battle afar off, 

The encouraging of the captains, and the shouting of the 
army. *4 


* XXVIII :12-28. 
“ XXXIX :19-26. 





A METHOD OF TEACHING RELIGION IN COLLEGE 


REVEREND ANDREW BOUWHUIS, §.J. 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, New York 


The method used here was designed for a group of thirty-five or 
forty. If the number is larger, the students lose the sense of indi- 
viduality ; there is no challenge; the student knows he is less likely 
to be called. If the number is smaller, it becomes too dull for the 
teacher. After he gets to know the individuals, he can foretell nearly 
every answer he will receive. The surprise element is gone. The 
teacher must be kept interested. 

It is suggested that the teacher be not too insistent on classroom 
formalities, unless they be absolutely essential. The text-book used 
was God and Creation.’ The solid theology is given in smooth 
English ; each paragraph is synopsized in the margin; at the end of 
each chapter there are ten or more questions covering the matter 
of the chapter. In case a text-book were used that lack these last 
two features, the teacher could readily modify his system to suit the 
book. 


General Procedure. A definite number of pages was as- 
signed for each class meeting. Each student was responsible 
for at least a verbal knowledge of what was contained there; 
that is, he was to be able, at least, to give answers to the per- 
tinent questions at the end of the chapter. This formed the 
basis of discussion for the class period. 


Relation of Aims to Procedure. 
1. To develop accurate knowledge of the matter: 
a) By constant questioning; 


*Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J., God and Creation. New York: Benziger, 1928. 
Pp. 291. 
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4. To develop a critical attitude toward what is read pertain- 


on 


. Ee 


a) 


b) 


Cc) 


d) 


I 


a) 


ing to religion: 

(Critical attitude :—that is, not to accept a statement unless 
solid argument is advanced either from the nature of the 
matter or from the authority of the speaker; to know ac- 
curately and to be able to explain accurately the meaning 
of statements accepted; to be able to distinguish the worth 
of different authorities or warrants for accepting a state- 
ment, v.g., the authority of a papal pronouncement and of 
an excerpt from a local sermon.) 


By giving current objections. Nearly any metropoli 
tan newspaper will keep a teacher supplied with ma- 
terial. At the end of a month, the class will bring in 
material from books, magazines, and Catholics at- 
tending non-Catholic universities. 


By giving quotations from non-Catholic or anti-Cath- 
olic sources, that begin, “The Catholic Church 
teaches.” 


By restricting the students to words of one or two syl- 
lables in stating or giving the meaning of, or in an- 
swering an objection. 


By making them answer the everlastingly recurring 
question, Why? 


show that our religion has current value: 


By bringing in recent non-Catholic books, v.g., Found- 
ers of the Middle Ages, Rand, Harvard University 
Press; also some older books, v.g., From Augustus to 
Augustine, Sihler, Oxford University Press. Read 
some sections of such books, synopsize others, urge 
them to own such books. 

By bringing in recent Catholic books, v.g., Treasury 
of the Faith series; Will Men be Like Gods, The 
Shadow on the Earth, The Masterful Monk. (At 
least ten out of a group of sixty purchased the last 
named book.) Urge ownership of such books as 
The Spirit of Catholicism. 
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b) By rigorous insistence on pointed, accurate, concise 
answers: 
(Pointed :—actual answers to the questions proposed, not 
only any statement that has to do with religion. This tends 
to counteract the impression that because a student is a 
practising Catholic, he knows his religion. The concept of 
‘flunkability’ as regards religion, is usually something quite 
new to the student. Accurate:—the answer is the precise 
answer to this particular question; references given, proof 
developed in a scholarly fashion. Concise :—utmost brevity, 
consistent with clarity and completeness. A short answer 
usually requires much more thinking and much better knowl- 
edge. It helps to make them know what they have known.) 


To make sure that it is not merely passive acceptance of 
the doctrine: 


a) By interspersing any exposition with questions that 
deal with matter already covered. Constantly con- 
necting present matter with what went before. 


b) By proposing seeming discrepancies of doctrine; vari- 
ations of statements in the book, of councils, of scrip- 


ture; i.e., give an inexact quotation that sounds like 
the statement in the book. 


To make sure of the knowledge of authentic documents: 
Scripture, councils, papal pronouncements, Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis. 
(Scripture and Councils too often are thought to be the ex- 
clusive property of priests, instead of the common property 
of all Catholics. ) 
a) By demanding from time to time, word for word 
statements of the councils, or of the scriptures, v.g., 
the Vatican Council’s definition of faith. 


b) By demanding explanation in their own words of each 
part of the definition. 


c) By making them show the consequences of such truths. 


d) By giving stories and illustrations that bring out the 
truths. 
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c) By bringing in articles from current magazines: 
America, Commonweal, Thought, The Catholic 
World, Month, etc., thus making students familiar 
with current literature on the subject; let them see 
how various writers handle and use the truths the 
students are learning. 


d) By leaving pamphlets at their disposal. 


e) By inviting discussion outside of class; being accessi- 
ble; ready to listen to anything, anytime. The teach- 
er’s very actions may show that he thinks students 
actually have problems and experiences in religious 
matters that are worthy of the teacher’s time and 
interest. These informal out-of-class meetings fre- 
quently furnish excellent matter for class-room dis- 
cussion. 


6. To encourage a realized, appreciative knowledge of relig- 
ious truths: 


( Realized :—brought home to the individual, well thought 
out, made a part of the student; he does not have to think 
it out any more; it has become part of his mental make-up 
the way food he has assimilated has become part of his body. 
He does not have to digest it any more; he uses it. This is 
much more than and vastly different from an ability to recite 
from memory. Appreciative :—that the student know the 
value of the truths, v.g., that faith is a genuine source of new 
knowledge and realize what this means; value of having a 
clearer idea of God; of Holy Scripture; that the supernatur- 
al life is something real, important. Fulop-Miller’s book, 
The Power and Secret of the Jesuits, was published very con- 
veniently just at the time the class was studying about man’s 
elevation to the supernatural state. This book’s complete 
omission of the supernatural made it a good foil for class- 
room study. It brought a difficult question into the realm 
of current discussion. ) 


a) By methods used in number 5. 


b) By suggesting free reading, books, pamphlets, that 
deal with the subject matter. 


c) By emphasizing need of outside reading. 
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d) By assigning a book or portion of a book, or a pamph- 
let to an individual that he may give a resumé and 
criticism of it. 

Assign another student to dispute this report. 
e) By promoting out-of-class discussions among students. 


f) By making one student evaluate another student’s 
answer, checking up on it, completing it, refuting it, 
as the case may require. 


g) By training them to read Catholic periodicals. 


. To develop a certain zestful, ready knowledge of the ar- 
guments for the truths, the power to explain them, and 
to answer current and stock objections: 


a) By the teacher’s own enthusiasm and interest. 


b) By showing confidence in the class’ power to explain 
doctrine, v.g., in the handling of one another’s diffi- 
culties, getting exact meaning of objection, stating it 
in simpler form, answering it accurately; by giving 
them difficulties that have been proposed to the 
teacher by enquiring non-Catholics. 


c) By challenges to other groups studying the same 
matter. 


d) By methods used in number 4. 


e) By such devices as a mock trial, v.g., to prove the 
fact of the Resurrection; debates, where one group 
defends, another objects to a doctrine. This has the 
added advantage of giving the class confidence in 

the arguments. 
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SHALL THE CATECHISM DISAPPEAR? 





REVEREND M. V. KELLY, C.S.B. 
St. Michael College 
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Many Catholic teachers think the Catechism should be 
replaced by a text-book on Religion enunciating doctrine in 
continuous statement and narrative. To promote further 
discussion, sample chapters from a work now in course of 
preparation along the lines suggested are printed below. 


RELIGION 
Chapter ITI. 


THE ANGELS 


Read this chapter and tell us: 


1. Why did God create the angels? 
2. Why did some angels become wicked? 
3. Why do the devils wish us to sin? 

Why Angels Were Created. For millions and millions of 
years God had been alone in heaven and was as happy as 
could be. He had no need of anyone with Him. But He 
was so good He wished others to enjoy that happiness too. 
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And so He created all those beautiful angels that they might 
be with Him forever in heaven. 


Pure Spirits. The angels never lived here on earth as we 
do. They have no bodies; they are spirits like our souls but 
they are very much greater than we are. No man or woman 
will ever know as much as the least of the angels. They 
never had to learn. They do not have to study and try to 
remember things as we do. The angels have no wings; they 
look like that in pictures to show us how fast they move 
and how prompt they are to do everything God wishes. 


Lucifer. God created millions and millions of angels, all 
different. The most beautiful angel in heaven was called 
Lucifer. He was so clever, so powerful, so grand, he began 
to think himself equal to God and at last refused to obey 
Him. This gave great sorrow to the glorious Archangel 
St. Michael who cried out “Who is equal to God?” But 
Lucifer would not listen; he was too proud, he was not going 
to give in. He refused to look upon God as his Master any 
longer. A large number of angels did the same as Lucifer. 
St. Michael was the leader of the good angels. There was 
a great battle in heaven; Lucifer and all his followers were 
driven out and gave up forever the great happiness God was 
preparing for them. 


The Fall. Ever since, Lucifer and his followers have had 
their home in the pool of fire and brimstone that will burn 
forever. One sin was enough to change those bright, beau- 
tiful princes of heaven into horrible demons of hell. They 
do not love God now; they hate Him. 


Demons. And because they hate God they cannot bear 
that anyone should love Him or honor Him or serve Him. 
That is why they are always tempting us and trying to make 
us offend God. 


The Good Angels. You were going to ask, ‘““What about 
all the other angels who loved God so much that nothing 
could turn them away?” They had their trial and remained 
true to God. They can never sin or be separated from Him. 
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They were His friends when others fell away; He made 
them His friends for all eternity. 


Messengers. The angels can travel from heaven to earth 
in a moment and so God often sends them with messages 
to people here. You remember the name of the angel who 
visited the Blessed Virgin and told her that she would be 
the Mother of God. Another angel came to St. Joseph one 
night and said: “Take the Child and his Mother and fly 
into Egypt.” When St. Peter was in prison in Jerusalem, 
an angel came’ by night when the guards were asleep and 
opened the gates and doors for Peter to escape. 


Guardian Angels. At the very moment God created you, 
He sent one of those beautiful angels to remain always at 
your side day and night. There he is, always watching over 
you, trying to make you think about what is good and to 
do all kinds of good things. When you are in danger or in 
trouble or have things to do that seem very hard, remember 
you have only to ask this good angel and he will help you. 

There are one billion, six hundred million people on earth 
at the present time and each of these has a guardian angel 
of his own. God keeps that many angels down here all the 
time to help us to get to heaven. Don’t you think we should 
find it very easy to be good? 

* * * 


Say a prayer to your guardian angel every night and 
morning. 


QUESTIONS * 
Did the angels live on earth as we do? 
Why are the angels pictured with wings? 
. How many angels are there? 
. Who was the most beautiful of all the angel? 
. What happened to him? 
. How did God punish the angels who refused to obey? 
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* Perhaps better placed in an appendix to the bock. 
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7. What are these bad angels now? 
8. What are they always doing? 
i) 


. What did God do for the angels who obeyed Him? 


10. Good angels have sometimes been seen on earth; why 
did they come? 


11. Name people whom they visited? 
12. What do you mean by a guardian angel? 
13. What can your angels do for you? 


Chapter V. 
SIN 
Read this chapter and tell us: 


1. Why is it wrong to tell a lie? 

2. What is the difference between a mortal sin and 
venial sin? 

3. What should a person do if he committed a mortal 
sin and could not go to confession? 


Baptismal Innocence. Sometimes when you go to church 
for Sunday school, the priest is baptising a child. You have 
seen him after he poured the water, laying a clean, white 
cloth on the child’s head. At the same time he said to the 
infant, “Your soul is now like this cloth—without a stain, 
clean and white. May you keep it that way all your life and 
until you stand before God to be judged.” How beautiful 
if every child would grow up and never once do anything 
which would stain his soul. 

This is how the Blessed Virgin lived; there was never a 
moment in her whole life when she did anything with which 
God would not be pleased. Some of the saints lived such 
holy lives that people who were a great deal with them said 
they never knew them to do the slightest wrong. 


What is a Sin? Now, do you think you are going to live 
that way? Because, remember, if ever you do something 
which God does not like it will be a sin. It would be a sin 
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to quarrel because God does not like it. It would be a sin 
to tell a lie; God says you must never do that. God wants 
you to obey your parents; if you ou not, you would com- 
mit a sin. gases scight gets 

Walter Brown was at the fair one afternoon, and there 
were sO many things to see he never thought about his 
supper until it was getting dark. At the first lunch counter 
he came to on the way out he ate two ham sandwiches. It 
was only after he got home that he remembered it was Fri- 
day. This was only a mistake; it was not a sin because he 
did not think he was doing anything wrong. 


Venial Sin. Some sins displease God more than others. 
If you heard a boy telling a little lie, or losing his temper 
for a minute, or being a little stubborn and wanting to have 
his own way, or being a minute or two late for Mass, you 
would not say that what he did was very bad. Still any one 
of these little faults would be a venial sin, and would leave 
a stain on his soul. Now he could not go to heaven until 
that sin was all cleared away. 


Mortal Sin. But then there are some sins that are very, 
very bad. They are called mortal sins. You know what 
Judas did the night before Jesus was crucified. He com- 
mitted a mortal sin. The next morning he hanged himself 
and died with these terrible sins on his soul. That was nine- 
teen hundred years ago. He has been suffering in hell for 
his sins ever since and he will have to suffer for them for- 
ever. 

We read in the Bible about a very good man called Job. 
Now, he “was simple and upright, fearing God and avoid- 
ing evil, and there were born to him seven sons and three 
daughters” and he had “seven thousand sheep and three 
thousand camels and five hundred yoke of oxen,” ‘“‘and this 
man was great amongst all the people of the East.” Now, 
God always gives good people a chance to show how much 
they are willing to suffer for Him. And so one day all his 
sheep and camels and oxen and all his servants were killed. 
A little while afterwards a messenger came and told him 
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that a great wind blew down the house in which his children 
were and they were all killed. 


All this was bad enough, but a little later a terrible disease 
came upon him “a very grievous ulcer from the sole of the 
foot even to the top of his head.” 

So Job lost all he owned, all his friends, and then all his 
children, and from morning until night there was not a mo- 
ment when he did not suffer the greatest pain. Do you think 
anything worse could happen to him? Yes, all these to- 
gether, would not be as bad as to commit one mortal sin. If 
a person died with just one mortal sin on his soul he would 
suffer in hell forever. 


The Forgiveness of Sin. God is so good! Although we 
do Him a very great wrong when we sin, He would like to 
forgive us. Just think of what all those wicked men did to 
Jesus before He died, and the first words He said when 
hanging on the cross were, “‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” * No matter how great may be 
the sins we have committed, God will be pleased to forgive 
us if we are sorry and go to confession. 

You do not know when you are going to die—it might be 
next week; it might be tomorrow. It might be in ten min- 
utes from now. If any day in your life you are afraid you 
have committed a mortal sin, do not lose any time. Go to 
confession just as soon as you can. 


Perfect Contrition. Perhaps you could not go to confes- 
sion; you might be hundreds of miles from a priest, you 
might be on the ocean. Can anything be done then? Yes, 
God will forgive you if you have perfect contrition for your 
sins. But how are you going to have perfect contrition? If 
you were sorry because that sin would send your soul to 
hell, that would not be perfect contrition. You must think 
how good God is; then you will see how wicked you were 
to offend Him. When you feel this way, you have perfect 
contrition. 


? Luke, XXIII :33. 
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In April 1912 a large ship crossing the Atlantic was struck 
by an iceberg. There were 1,700 people on board. The 
captain said, “There is no hope; the ship will sink in less 
than half an hour.” 

There were two priests on board and you may be sure the 
Catholic passengers all hurried to go to confession. But 
what about those who were not Catholics? Would it be 
easy for them to have perfect contrition? Certainly they 
were sorry then for having done wrong, but were they sorry 
most of all for having offended God? 

* Es * 


Often try to have perfect contrition. Then you will be 
able to have it when you are dying. 
QUESTIONS * 


1. After the priest has baptized a child, he puts a white 
cloth on its head; what is this for? 


2. What is a sin? 

3. Why is it a sin to tell a lie? 

What if you did not know a thing was a sin when you 
did it? 

Name things that would be venial sins? 

What awful thing did Judas do? 

What kind of sin did he commit? 

Suppose a person died with a mortal sin on his soul? 

Tell us about Job’s sufferings? 


10. What could have happened to him that would be worse 
than all those sufferings? 


11. What could a person do if he committed a mortal sin? 


12. If a person could not go to confession, how could he 
have a mortal sin forgiven? 

13. What is the difference between perfect contrition and 
imperfect contrition? 

14. Make an act of imperfect contrition. 

15. Make an act of perfect contrition. 


» 
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* Perhaps better placed in an appendix. 
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FIRST HOLY COMMUNION 
SACERDOS 


This section on Theology for the Teacher will be devoted 
during the coming year to the purpose of answering ques- 
tions submitted by teachers of religion and others on matters 
of Christian conduct and practice. Hitherto, certain points 
have been briefly discussed in this department, and the dis- 
cussions made with a favorable reception. However, from 
the beginning it was intended that a means should be pro- 
vided for the solution of such problems as teachers will 
probably encounter. For this reason we begin the new 
policy with the present issue, and we invite the teachers of 
religion to send to the Journal such questions as cause them 
anxiety with the assurance that an earnest effort will be made 
to provide a definite and satisfactory reply. 


In this issue we deal with the attitude of the teacher with 
regard to the child whose parents are opposed to the child’s 
receiving his first Holy Communion. 


The Law of the Church concerning the admission of the 
children to the reception of Holy Communion is explicitly 
declared in Canon 854 of the New Code, as follows: No. 1. 
The Holy Eucharist must not be administered to children 
who, on account of the tenderness of their age, have not yet 
acquired a knowledge of and desire for this Sacrament. No. 
4. Concerning the sufficiency of children’s disposition for 
first Communion the priest who hears their confessions is 
to be the judge together with their parents or those who hold 
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the place of their parents. No. 5. Upon the pastor, however, 
devolves the duty of guarding (even by an examination, 
should he judge it necessary ) against children’s approaching 
the Holy Table before they have attained the use of reason 
or without sufficient disposition. Likewise, it is the pastor’s 
duty to provide that when children have attained the use of 
reason and are sufficiently disposed they be nourished as soon 
as possible with this divine food. 


Thus for the Canon. As to the case proposed, namely, 
that of a child whose parents are unwilling that he should 
receive his first Communion, while the child himself is in- 
different, it would seem that inquiry should first be made 
as to the grounds of the objections or unwillingness of the 
parents. If this unwillingness rests solely on the conviction 
of the parents that the child is not far enough advanced in 
age to have sufficient knowledge and desire of the Sacrament, 
the child cannot be admitted to his first Communion, because 
the Canon expressly states that the decision as to the suffi- 
ciency of childrens’ dispostion for first Communion rests 
equally with the confessor and the parents. 


If the objections of the parents are based on reasons other 
than want of sufficient age or disposition, then it would seem 
that the actual age of the particular child must be taken 
into consideration. If the child has completed his seventh 
year and not yet reached his fifteenth, the parents must be 
permitted to decide the matter; at least their objections 
cannot be overruled. This seems to follow logically from 
Canon 860, which declares that the obligation of the precept 
of Easter Communion, in so far as it binds “impuberes”’ (i.e., 
children between seven and fourteen years of age) rests 
principally upon those who have charge of them, namely 
their parents, guardians, confessor, teachers and pastor. 


If the child has completed his fourteenth year, and his 
dispositions are otherwise good, he should be admitted to 
receive his first Communion, even though his parents object, 


because the obligation of the precept, in this case, falls upon 
the child alone. 


Now, the question is asked: “What is the teacher to do 
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in the case cited?” Obviously, the teacher is obligated to 
no special course of action. Charity and zeal for the child’s 
spiritual welfare urges her to astrive to bring the child to 
the reception of the Eucharist as soon as possible; but pru- 
dence suggests the use of great caution lest, on one hand, 
she antagonize the parents and render them obstinate in 
their objections, while on the other, she inspire in the child a 
positive dislike for the Sacrament as for something forced 
upon him. Perhaps the wise procedure would be to leave 
the dealing with the parents to the pastor or the child’s con- 
fessor, while the teacher would endeavor, by means of in- 
struction and stories fitted to his capacity, to form in the 
child’s mind an enthusiastic admiration for the person of 
our Savior, and thus beget in the young soul a strong desire 
to be united with Jesus in the Sacrament of his love. 
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SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GIRL 





DOROTHY WILLMANN 
Central Office, The Sodality of Our Lady 
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“His Best Friends” often accompanies the picture of a 
man sitting before a fire-place, smoking his good old briar, 
and talking to his dog. And no one has ever doubted the 
meaning. His “companions” are good listeners. They help 
him to dream dreams and to build castles. 


Man wants a good listener, —man the individual, and 
mankind. The high school or college girl is no exception. 
But she wants more. She asks for someone who will help 
her, who will guide her, and who will talk to her as if she 


were a human being rather than a side show in the circus 
of life. 


Perhaps, at first thought, this seems contrary to the oft- 
repeated condemnation of youth by parent: “‘There’s no 
use talking to her. She won’t listen.” But it really isn’t con- 
trary at all. 

The parent or teacher who makes such comment immedi- 
ately displays her own lack of tact and her misunderstand- 
ing of a very fundamental educational principle. She fails 
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to link the old and new; she neglects to establish what is 
really the sympathetic bond or nexus necessary for coher- 
ence and intelligent understanding. Why? 


The reason is too obvious. It is usually laziness, or sel- 
fishness, or lack of patience and interest on the part of the 
parent or educator. Failure to understand what the girl 
knows, what she has been thinking about and dreaming 
about, what her ambitions are, what her dislikes are, what 
her contacts have been, what her background is at home, in 
school, and in other society,—these are contributory factors. 
With care and thought all of them may be discerned event- 
ually. But if the parent hasn’t the time, the desire, the 
patience and the interest, don’t blame the girl for her mis- 
takes. 





The modern girl has some ideal characteristics that are 
well to keep in mind. She is fundamentally good although 
she may try to hide behind a mask of sophistication; gener- 
ous, when she sees the purpose as good; frank, though ac- 
cused of unladylike lack of reticence. She is tolerant, with 
limitations; active, particularly in physical pursuits; ambi- 
tious for self-expression, yet fearing undue recognition of 
her accomplishments. 

To say that the modern girl is fundamentally good, is not 
to be unaware that the “bad” girl is growing constantly 
worse. The normal type of Catholic girl, however, is grow- 
ing better. She has deeper interests, higher education, the 
grace of frequent reception of the sacraments, and the aid 
of spiritual organizations and spiritual training. She is using 
all of these facilities to good advantage. 

Her generosity is witnessed in her service in causes that 
are good for humanity, for missions, for civic enterprises, 
and of utmost importance in her self-offering through relig- 
ious communities. Religious vocations are increasing yearly. 
Youth is answering the call of the Divine Master. 

Tolerance, in youth, is fast growing. She is still heedless 
of genuine and thoughtful interest in other girls of her own 
social equality and in boys of her own age; nevertheless the 
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debutante of today admires the other girl who pounds a type- 
writer all day, who serves table at school, who mops the 
floor, or who is a salesgirl in the town department store on 
free days. She is tolerant of the opinions and thoughts of 
another. She is keen to recognize extenuating circumstances 
that might change situations, if conditions were different. 
She knows that money and social prestige were formerly 
deterrent factors in the making of friendships, yet realizes 
that intellectual interests and broader spiritual purposes are 
more fundamental and lasting. She is losing much of her 
small-town near-sightedness and is becoming less sopho- 
moric. 


The activity of modern youth is a constant wonder. Lazi- 
ness, ennui, weak victorian feminity, are things of the past. 
A tennis racket, a golf club, —rushing from catechetical in- 
struction or committee meetings to class rooms and parties, 
are a minor part of her schedule. The modern girl has more 
definite ambitions than formerly. When college education 
is a necessity to her, she works nights and summers at menial 
and tiring work to pay her tuition. She is promoting some 
philanthropic of social work unendingly. She is doing in one 
day what formerly took three and never seems to tire. She 
seems to have phenomenal strength. Certainly she has en- 
durance, which is an indication, though not a proof, that 
will power is far from dormant. 


With the many careers open to the American girl of today, 
and with the splendid opportunities that are given to her, 
is it little wonder that the Catholic youth also wishes to ex- 
press herself? A bird is given wings to fly. To what purpose is 
a girl’s training unless to put it to some good use? She rec- 
ognizes what has been given to her, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, and aches “‘to feel her wings.” But little praise is 
sufficient for her. She is still too self-conscious—or perhaps 
too humble—to seek much recognition. It embarrasses her. 


Besides remembering, then, these few ideal individual 
characteristics that belong to the modern American girl, it 
is essential for a complete sympathetic understanding to 
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remember various other important considerations. She is 
living in a world which, if not turned exactly upside down, 
is certainly a little tilted or crooked. The twentieth century, 
the machine century, is greatly responsible. Everything is 
going at a tremendous speed, and our sense of values is 
rather lost. 


The mechanical age has given much luxury, too. Things 
have been made soft and easy. All modern inventions seem 
to pander to bodily comfort. Yet, to offset this, modern 
youth is athletic and keeps in sturdy physical condition. 

During this post-war period, while modern youth has 
grown from childhood, money values have been so inflated 
and out of proportion that youth really hasn’t the slightest 
idea of the meaning of money. She is accused of extrava- 
gance. Yet, she has never known any other scale than the 
one that her elders made for her in producing the present 
false economic standard. 


That modern youth must be understood, is not merely a 
sentimental whim on the part of a few educators who have 
no children of their own, nor on the part of a few conceited 
parents who have false pride in their progeny. It is a human 
necessity. It is an economic necessity. It is a social neces- 
sity. 

We need only recall the second part of the great Com- 
mandment to know that we should love our neighbor as our- 
selves. We should do for them what we should like to have 
done to ourselves is the spirit of the Golden Rule. Parents, 
through their vocation in life, have assumed the duty of 
bringing children into the world and of educating them. 
But education is not a thing of books and of class-rooms. 
It is not a case of choosing the school with the finest curric- 
ulum nor the building with the most modern improvements. 
It is, ever and above all else, teaching a child to know God, 
to love Him and to serve Him in this world, and to be happy 
with Him forever in the next. 

Thus it is that a sane Catholic parent chooses for his 
children the school that will do this best, a school that will 
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teach religion as the vital principle of all existence; a school 
that will be socially-minded enough to make the love of 
God concrete through serving the “least of these, My breth- 
ren,’—or one interested in social, charitable and philan- 
thropic enterprises; a school that prepares youth for service 
in this world, or one that will teach modern conditions, in 
all its phases, and which will show youth how to adapt her- 
self to modern civilization. 


If youth were a piece of wood to be carved to the liking 
of the sculptor, or a sponge that would absorb exactly the 
amount of water required by the person pouring it, educa- 
tion would be a simple, though a painfully monotonous task. 
Educators admit their individuality. Yet youth is another 
individual, with intellect and will. And therein lies the point 
of departure for many parents and educators, for they fail 
to recognize the important fact that they are not dealing 
with wood, or sponge or clay, but with an animate creature, 
pulsating with life and ever changing, physically, mentally, 
and emotionally. There are no two persons alike, even in the 
physical order. How then can even two people,—not to men- 
tion a group—be treated exactly alike in order to prepare 
them for their destinies? It is impossible. 





Personal understanding of the individual or youth to be 
taught is absolutely essential. To use a rather crude com- 
parison and one which is only a part-way comparison at 
that, was there ever a scientist who worked on his chemicals 
without knowing their constituency? Or if he did was 
it at all surprising that he blew out his eyes and brains? 
The human being is not only a chemical compound. Youth 
holds a soul that must be prepared for life. We know 
the general objective goal, but each individual must be 
guided carefully and according to her own capabilities, apti- 
tudes and tendencies to reach her place in the ultimate 
scheme of things. 


Sympathy or “feeling with” youth, and understanding 
or “standing under” youth, learning from them and study- 
ing them, are requisites for sound teaching. Unless the sub- 
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ject is known in all of its particulars, it cannot be “worked 
upon.” 

To cite instances of girls who have gone wrong, as com- 
mon parlance has it, would be time consuming. In the court 
rooms the plea is invariably the same. “I had no one to 
talk to.” Misfits in vocations and avocations sigh and ex- 
claim, “If only I had had someone to talk to, I wouldn’t be 
here.” The girl who is found with a nervous collapse sobs 
the same story, ‘My mother wouldn’t let me talk to her.” 
The girl whose scholastic standard is below par finds a sym- 
pathetic teacher, and wonders, ‘““Why didn’t I see things that 
way before I met you?” 

The intellectual life of a high school and college girl is 
constantly undergoing a change. She is learning things, or 
at least being taught things, at an alarming rate of speed. 
New subjects, new ideas, new associations! Her physical 
life is radically changed, and she must become accustomed 
to her maturity, to her womanliness, to her deportment and 
carriage. Her emotional life, at the same time, is undergoing 
a veritable whirl-a-gig; one minute she is a child and the 
next an adult. New things are happening to her. She doesn’t 
know herself, and doesn’t know how to meet the stranger 
within herself who is constantly eyeing her with suspicion, 
with mirth, with disgust. 

Is this child-adult, then, to be treated as a type? Can she 
be treated as a type? Is it not wise to feel with her and to 
learn from her what her thoughts and reactions are? In the 
human order, it is not only wise; it is essential. 


The economist knows his product. He knows where it is 
needed, and where it can be used. He knows his market, 
too. But to know the market of the world, one must first 
know the people. He must know what types of people are 
of best service in various places. He must know where differ- 
ent temperaments will serve humanity. 

It may be an ancient theory but not an exploded one that 
each individual has his own little niche in life. To conserve 
energy and to gain the greatest return from effort, it is far 
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better to spend time looking for the niche for each individ- 
ual than to try to adapt her to the wrong place. This, how- 
ever, can only be done with the proper understanding of the 
individual to be placed. No matter where modern youth 
belongs in the economic order, it is a sane and modern prin- 
ciple to study the youth, to learn her likes and dislikes, her 
characteristics, her talent. Place a girl in the wrong atmos- 
phere, give her a job that is unsuited to her, try to make 
her a good nun when she craves motherhood or a good house- 
wife when she yearns to give herself to God, aim to make 
her a good wife when she lacks the virtue of patience,—and 
watch the cataclysm. 

But study youth, gain her confidence, train her natural 
qualities, and humanity has been served and saved. 

Too much stress cannot be given to thought of the high 
school and college girl. The parents have their jobs. The 
teachers have theirs. One cannot substitute fully for the 
other, although too often the parents shirk their responsibil- 
ity. The result is that the teacher is often forced to be parent 
and teacher. 

Do not fear too much sympathy and understanding. The 
human heart is a lonesome thing. Its depths have never yet 
been sounded. There is little possibility that it shall be 
sounded; yet if it were, it would surely ring clear. 

Undoubtedly the most lonesome heart in the world is 
that of the youth of high school, and particularly of college 
age. Are Catholic educators and parents ready to join her 
in her little garden of Gethsamene,—or are they, in this en- 
lightened twentieth century, going to leave her in solitude? 
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Chicago 


The study reviewed on the following pages is one portion of a 
curriculum investigation made by the writer in the fall of 1928. 

No one knows better than the one who is using curriculum 
techniques that they are still in a pioneer state of develop- 
ment. The technique used in the present investigation will 
be described briefly. In addition, suggestions will be given 
for an improved technique in studying the same problem. 

There is not a course of study in use in Catholic schools 
that does not provide either explicitly or implicitly for in- 
struction on the acquisition of Christian virtues. Through 
the ages the Catholic instruction program for church and 
school has emphasized the virtues Our Lord exhorted men 
to practice. While Catholic teachers are confident that their 
ultimate objectives are right they have not the same confi- 
dence in their teaching procedure. They know that much 
of their teaching is not carrying over as it should into the 
immediate life of the child and into his after life as an adult. 
As a group our teachers are eager for curricular and tech- 
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nique assistance that will help them realize the God-given 
objectives that are theirs. 

The present writer believes that one of the reasons why 
sincere, time-consuming efforts in character education have 
failed is because instructional material has been vague, ab- 
stract and poorly placed in the curriculum of a school. 

The study reported in the present review endeavored to 
discover: (1) Those grades in the school wherein certain 
ideals should first receive curricular attention; (2) The 
grade or grades wherein these ideals should receive greatest 
emphasis in the curriculum. 

While the writer might have taken St. Thomas’ classifia- 
tion of virtues as an expert source for the ideals on which 
the study was to be built, a different approach was made. 
Realizing the pedagogical value that ought to accrue from 
taking Our Lord’s words as recorded in the four accounts 
of the gospels, an analysis of each gospel was made to note 
the virtues Our Lord commanded, the virtues He counselled, 
and thirdly the virtues that are opposed to the vices He 
condemned. In this way the investigation prepared the list 
of ideals that were used throughout the study. The names 
of the virtues assembled were listed and submitted for crit- 
icism to an expert theologian. 

As was mentioned earlier, the Gospels were used as source 
material in this curricular study for a psychological reason, 
namely, that during the school’s instructional program the 
personality of Our Lord may become more familiar to the 
child in His commands and recommendations as well as in 
the exemplification of these ideals in His life as man. In 
becoming familiar with the ideals of the Gospel the child 
has an opportunity to grow in admiration and love for the 
personality of Christ. The reader will note as he examines 
the list that it embraces all those virtues that are given 
by accepted Catholic writers. This is to be expected. The 
Church was instituted to teach the ideals or standards set by 
Christ. 


There is a rule of modern curriculum construction which 
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states that after objectives have been determined upon they 
should be arranged in proper instructional order according 
to the psychological nature of children. In the field of relig- 
ious education and of character education no attempts have 
been made to locate virtues objectively in the curriculum. 
Text book writers and makers of courses of study have 
placed virtues in various grades according to personal opin- 
ion. Without doubt many of them wrote after years of per- 
sonal experience with child nature. However, there are 
others who did not have personal contacts and planned pro- 
grams of instruction with little knowledge of child nature and 
its needs. While the curriculum should provide for immed- 
iate and later needs of children, it is perfectly obvious that 
in the field of ideals the first placement of virtue in the cur- 
riculum should occur at the grade level wherein the child 
manifests a need for the school to come to his assistance in 
the development of the ideal. : 


One of the purposes of the present investigation was to 
find out if there is a consensus of opinion on when in the 
curriculum the school should assume responsibility for speci- 
fic ideals. The technique that was employed in preparing 
the list of virtues used in this study has been described 
above. The resulting list was the following: 


Charity ‘Temperance 
To God Moderation in the use of food 
To the neighbor Moderation in the use of liquor 
In loving him as oneself Chastity 
In works of mercy Modesty 
In forgiving injuries Religion 
In not judging others 
In making reconciliations Prayer 
In despising no one Obedience 
In giving good example Respect for Law 
In not taking scandal Sincerity 
Hope Loyalty 
Faith Gratitude 
Confidence Generosity 
Prudence Fidelity in little things 
Justice Patience 


Fortitude Sorrow for sin 








IM 
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Penance Over affections 
Patience l‘or hour of death 
Meekness Perseverance 
Humility Zeal for souls and God’s glory 
Watchfulness Devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
In avoidance of temptation Perfection, Christian 
For false doctrines Life of the Counsels 


Before this list of Christian ideals was used for the pur- 
poses of the study, phrases descriptive of many of the vir- 
tues were assembled in order that those who would be ques- 
tioned about the different virtues might consider them in a 
relatively similar manner. These descriptive phrases were 
taken from accepted theological authorities. For nine of the 
virtues (zeal, confidence, devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
fidelity in little things, generosity, gratitude, loyalty, sincer- 
ity, and respect for law) it was considered unnecessary to 
use descriptive phrases. 

In order to determine where in the curriculum each virtue 
or ideal should first receive attention a questionnaire was 
prepared. This form gave to those who answered it an op- 
portunity to tell for each virtue, the grade from first to 
twelfth, wherein they believed the virtue should first re- 
ceive attention, and secondly, the grade or grades, wherein 
the same person felt there should be emphasis on the partic- 
ular virtue in the school curriculum. 

The answers to these forms were obtained from 915 re- 
ligious teachers and from 1855 third and fourth year stu- 
dents in Catholic high schools in Chicago and the immediate 
vicinity. 

TABLE I presents characteristics of the different groups 
that answered the questionnaire. 

The investigation was carried on in Chicago with Chica- 
go’s educational needs in view and assumed that the religious 
teachers of Chicago, as a group, have unusual experiential 
contacts with large numbers of children of different school 
groups and of different localities, representing a variety of 
cultural, social, racial and economic conditions. The investi- 
gation further hoped that the reaction of third and fourth 
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TABLE I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIFFERENT GROUPS CONTRIB- 
UTING INFORMATION TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Number of elementary school teachers .....................-..c-vesses-sesseneees 692 
Number of parochial schools represented by these teachers........ 48 
Number of teachers in Catholic high schools for boys...............- 73 
Number of high schools for boys represented by these teachers... 9 
Number of t€®achers in Catholic high schools for girls.................. 150 
Number of high schools for girls represented by these teachers..... 10 
Religious orders of women contributing answefs........................+ 22 
Religious orders of men contributing answefS....................:.:-+0-++++ 7 
Number of high school girls answering questionnaire................ 1025 
Number of high schools jor girls represented by these girls........ 8 
Number of high school boys answering questionnaire .................. 830 
Number of high schools for boys represented in answerts...........- 7 


year high school boys and girls, to the same material that 
religious teachers had considered, would present data oi 
worth to the present study. Before deciding upon the last 
named group as a source of opinion the advantages and dis- 
advantages accruing from the same were considered. This 
particular group of young people was finally decided upon 
for several reasons: (1) The study presupposed that, at 
least, during their high school years these boys and girls had 
had some type of systematic instruction on Catholic ideals. 
(2) High schools for boys and girls in Chicago represent 
pupils from a wide sampling of home conditions. (3) The 
investigation believed that because of their own youth these 
boys and girls were close to the moral needs of boys and 
girls in general. (4) The investigation assumed that many 
of these boys and girls had brothers and sisters and recog- 
nized their needs. (5) Through many years of close con- 
tact with the high school girl the writer knew her to be more 
than ordinarily acute in analyzing the needs of others. 

In selecting teachers and pupils to cooperate with this 
study, special attention was given to procure a sampling 
of the different conditions represented in Chicago. Table I 
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shows that teachers from twenty-two religious orders for 
women and seven orders for men contributed opinions. Not 
only was attention given to the representation of the re- 
ligious orders in the sampling of teachers, but the local con- 
ditions, under which teachers were working, were considered 
important. Effort was made to obtain opinions from teach- 
ers engaged in a wide sampling of neighborhoods, i.e., those 
teaching among the well-to-do, the poor, the striving, the 
colored, and also in the neighborhoods of the different for- 
eign elements. High schools for boys and girls were selected 
with the same attention to sampling. The schools used in 
the study were asked to co-operate because they were taught 
by religious of different orders, because they represented the 
central, north, south, and west sections of the city, because 
they taught children from a wide variety of homes, and be- 
cause they were either large central high schools, very cos- 
mopolitan in character, or private academies, represented 
by a more or less select body of students. Table I gives the 
number of teachers contributing opinions, the number of 
schools represented by these teachers, and the number of 
high schools for girls and boys represented in the opinions 
of students. In order to get a sampling of student opinion, 
in the large high schools the entire fourth and third years 
did not contribute opinions, but only a portion of the entire 
group, selected by the principal or class teacher. 

The cooperation received was most gratifying, both in 
promptitude, in character, and interest manifested. Of the 
fifty-seven schools asked to assist, there were only five that 
did not have the forms filled out by the appointed date. In 
personal interview the writer explained the study to the 
principals of the schools participating in the work. This 
was done to avoid any misunderstanding of the purpose of 
the investigation or of the technique to be used in checking 
the form presented. 

The original report of this investigation presents a series 
of tables, one for each virtue, giving the exact grade at which 
each group of individuals expressed opinion for the first ap- 
pearance in the curriculum of each of the virtues studied. 
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In Table II, on the following page, there is presented in 
summary form the grades wherein the virtues studied in this 
investigation should receive first curriculum attention ac- 
cording to the findings of the present study. In preparing 
this summary the following technique was used. For each 
of the five groups contributing opinions (elementary teach- 
ers, teachers of high schools boys and high school girls and 
high school boys and girls) the number one was assigned to 
that grade where the plurality thought the virtue should be 
introduced, the number two to that grade receiving the sec- 
ond highest number of votes, etc. The index numbers ob- 
tained in this way were totaled for each grade, and the virtue 
was then assigned to that grade with the smallest total. 
Table II presents not only the grade placement for each vir- 
tue but an analysis of the opinions of the 2,770 persons, as 
expressed for a particular virtue at the grade designated, in 
the form of rank or index numbers, tabulated under the 
group headings. Inspection of the table will show that twen- 
ty-two virtues are listed for first curriculum placement in 
the first grade, one virtue in the third grade, four virtues in 
the fourth grade, one in the fifth, four in the sixth, and 
eleven in the eighth grade. According to the above method 
of analyzing the data, all the virtues should be found in the 
curriculum before the ninth grade. 


In considering the facts presented in this report, it is nec- 
essary for the reader to remember that the placement of an 
ideal in the curriculum of a given grade is a demand upon 
the school to attack the ideal directly. The present inves- 
tigation believes that the indirect inculcation of an ideal 
should begin early in the pre-school period, at the moment 
the little one manifests a first need for the ideal in his daily 
life. Without doubt many of the teachers who contributed 
opinions to the present study are of this opinion. Perhaps 
many of them feel it is possible for the indirect method 
to extend far into the elementary school. They may be per- 
fectly correct in this opinion, but what of the thousands of 
our children who receive no inspiration, no direction, no 
assistance for growth in virtue before they enter school? 
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TABLE II 
GRADES WHEREIN THE VIRTUES LISTED SHOULD FIRST RECEIVE 
CURRICULUM ATTENTION AS DETERMINED BY RANKING 
THE OPINIONS ON GRADE PLACEMENT OF THE FIVE 
DIFFERENT GROUPS CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
PRE SE NT STUDY 


























en a ~ = particular 
rade tor ea 0 e@ groups con- 
ba ad fributing ilies. vain —_ 
curricu- ac High High - index 
m....m os Bese a ae § school Setol ‘bon 
| chers Boys | Girls | 
| | boys’ girls’ | 
reer ro eae 1 1 2 1 1 1 6 
ER a ee errr 1 1 2 1 1 1 6 
Loving the neighbor as oneself.... 1 1 2 1 2 1 7 
Forgiving injuries............... 1 1 1 1 7 1 11 
Despising no one................ 1 1 2 1 7 1 12 
Giving good example............ 1 1 3 2 7 1 14 
IN Se PF Re ana 8 Via bah 1 1 1 1 1 1 5 
SRE an aeineel i preenmnina 1 $1 sels fe 4 | Ms 
MINES 2 his een d Medecine ed 1 1 3 1 8 1 14 
Temperance: Use of food........ 1 1 3 1 3 1 9 
Ae rere 1 1 1 1 6 |} 1 10 
Se 1 1 4 1 6 2 14 
NN aly uk atandraecsins wis et 1 1 1 1 1 1 5 
ee a eee 1 1 1 1 1 1 5 
PR godt ¥.cacs aie oaaewahs 1 1 1 1 1 1 5 
RE cadet AN Sk te hs aie 1 1 2 1 6 1 11 
Fidelity in little things.......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 5 
Devotion to Mary.............. 1 1 1 1 £51 1 5.5 
ee ee eae 1 1 1 1 1 1 5 
CAPR oo oooie Snes vincekwaoiad 1 1 1 1 2 1 6 
Loyalty. Bethe RRsat ee eT Seep: 1 1 4 2 6 1 14 
( ‘onfidence in the Providence of| 
Wee owes atsiecicnwaass 1 1 2.5 1 4 1 9.5 
a 8 | III 2 1 3 1 1 8 
EE EE en IV 2 1 1 1 3 8 
ae IV 3 5 2 5 2 17 
Oe SRS Fae a eee aR ree IV 3 5 3 3 2 16 
Watchfulness in the avoidance of| 
NIN 5 a soca So cals bc IV 1 2 1 2 1 7 
Wotes OF Metcy... « ..5 5 succvsse. V 4 1 2 2 1 10 
Charity in not judging others.....| VI 1 2 ae 3 10.5 
Charity in making reconciliations..| VI 1 6 2 3 4.5 | 16.5 
co RRS EERE RS ie eine | Wi a2 3 1 1 10 
eS re eae VI 2 4 5 12 2 11.5 
Watchfulness for false doctrines...) VIII 1 2 1 1 1 6 
Watchfulness over affections. ..... Vill 2 2 1 1 2 8 
Watchfulness for the hour of death} VIII 1 2 2 1 1 7 
SMR RR Sei on Sie EG Fae TAREE 1 1 1 1 1 5 
Life of the Counsels (Instruction). .| VIII 1 1 1 1 1 5 
Christian perfection............. VIII 1 1 1 1 1 5 
Perseverance................... Vill 3 1 2 1 1 8 
Temperance: Use of Liquor...... VIII 1 1 1 1 1 5 
OUNMRION os Oia as or cck oor ae sanice VIII 3 1 1 1 1 7 
AO ee ee ee VIII 1 2 1 1 4 9 
Charity in not taking scandal....| VIII 1 pK 1 2 1 7.5 
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The data presented in the tables of the original report of 
this investigation on the first placement in the curriculum 
of given virtues seem to indicate a decided spread in the 
opinions, not only of the several groups contributing infor- 
mation to this study, but within each group itself. In those 
tables that give data for a specific virtue this spread of opin- 
ion is more manifest than in Table II of the present report 
that gives the opinions of each group in the form of index 
numbers. The summary of the findings of this investigation 
on grade placement will not be repeated here as they are 
given in Table II just mentioned. 

While it would not be possible in a study of the present 
dimensions to procure reasons why individuals checked a 
given grade for first curriculum placement of the virtue un- 
der consideration, such a procedure would contribute might- 
ily to an understanding of the data obtained. However, indi- 
viduals who checked the questionnaire were asked to do so 
as a result of their knowledge of self and of their knowledge 
of the needs of others. Without doubt, of the 2,770 persons 
who answered the questionnaire some did so solely to be 
agreeable but gave the question under consideration but lit- 
tle attention; others might have done so under a certain 
compulsion; and it is not impossible that there were some 
unenlightened individuals who contributed answers. The 
writer realizes these possible limitations in the technique of 
her investigation on grade placement and she feels that they 
should be presented with the findings of the study. In ad- 
dition: 

1. Does the attitude expressed by teachers coincide with 
the practice in their several schools? 


2. To what extent has current practice influenced indi- 
viduals in checking the ideals for the grades wherein they 
should receive first curriculum attention? 


3. Would a study of the unsupervised behavior needs of 
an adequate sampling of individual children exhibit greater 
agreement and accuracy for the grades at which specific 
ideals should appear in the school curriculum? 
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4. Would a study of the opinions of parents present great- 
er agreement or divergence of opinion than that expressed 
by teachers and the groups of third and fourth year high 
school boys and girls? 


5. Is it possible that the child in the school is not receiving 
the help he should receive because teachers do not realize 
his need for this help at a particular grade level? 


The problem of determining those grades in the school 
where special stress should be placed on given ideals is an- 
other phase of curriculum construction that has not received 
objective treatment. It is, however, a problem of importance 
if the school would not neglect a very essential feature in 
its provision for the teaching of Catholic ideals. Mention 
was made above of the fact that the 2,770 individuals who 
contributed opinions to the present study were asked to do 
so in the light of their knowledge of self and of their knowl- 
edge of the needs of others. In preparing the forms that 
were checked in this study, no attempt was made to discover 
the single grade wherein an ideal should be stressed. Indi- 
viduals were asked to check the grade or grades wherein they 
felt the several ideals listed should receive greatest stress. 
In almost every case individuals checked more than one 
grade. 


The original report of this study presents the detailed re- 
sults of the investigation to discover the grades wherein 
virtue should receive greatest stress in the school curriculum. 


Table III, on the following page, presents in summary 
form a list of the ideals used in the present investigation 
with the grades checked wherein over one thousand of the 
2,770 persons would have emphasis placed on those ideals 
in the school curriculum. 


The following statements summarize the findings: 


1. Only two ideals have been checked by more than 1,000 
persons for special stress in fifth grade; these ideals are pray- 
er and fidelity in little things. 
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TABLE III 


GRADES IN THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AT 
WHICH OVER 1,000 PERSONS OUT OF THE 2,770 FELT THERE 
SHOULD BE SPECIAL STRESS ON THE VIRTUES LISTED. 
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2. There was not a single ideal checked by one thousand 


or more persons to receive special stress in grades before 
the fifth. 


3. Faith, obedience, prayer, fidelity in little things, and 
devotion to Mary were checked by over one thousand per- 
sons as requiring emphasis in the sixth grade. 


4. Zeal, gratitude, generosity, fidelity in little things, re- 
ligion, prayer, obedience, respect for law, purity, fortitude, 
charity: in forgiving injuries, in the works of mercy, in des- 
pising no one and in making reconciliations, faith, and hope 
are the virtues that over one thousand persons checked to re- 
ceive emphasis in the seventh grade. 


5. The ideals of modesty, moderation in the use of food, 
Christian perfection and instruction on the life of the coun- 
sels are the only items studied for grade emphasis that over 
a thousand persons did not designate as requiring special 
stress in the eighth grade curriculum. 


6. Thirty-two of the forty-three virtues or ideals used in 
this study have been checked by over a thousand individ- 


uals as demanding special stress in each of the four years of 
high school. 


7. Emphasis in the instructional program on the life of 
the counsels has been checked by over a thousand persons 
for only the eleventh and twelfth grades. 


8. For some virtues individuals checked only one grade 
as in need of emphasis; for other virtues the same individ- 
uals checked several grades; this accounts for the divergent 
character of totals in different tables. 


9. The more familiar the application of the ideal, the more 
energetic was the reaction of individuals to it. 


10. The more concrete or familiar the need of the ideal, the 
more energetic was the reaction of individuals in checking it. 
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11. In the forty-six tables in the original report of this in- 
vestigation, giving opinions of 2,770 persons on those grades 
where there is need of special stress for the different virtues 
studies, only nine tables presented single figures of a denom- 
ination of 1,500 or greater. These tables dealt with the fol- 
lowing ideals: faith, fortitude, moderation in the use of liq- 
uor, obedience, prayer, devotion to Mary, gratitude, loy- 
alty, and watchfulness for false doctrines. 


12. There were only three single figures of a denomination 
of over 1,600. The smallest of these three numbers is 1,643 
which represents the number of persons who would have 


prayer receive special stress in the curriculum of the ninth 
grade. 


13. The two largest figures that appeared in this portion 
of the study were in the table that presented data on mod- 
eration in the use of liquor. There were 1,722 persons who 
designated the eleventh grade as a school year for empha- 
sizing this ideal in the curriculum; and there were 1,999 
persons who checked the twelfth grade for special curricu- 
lum stress for the same ideal. 


It is not the plan of the present report to discuss or deter- 
mine the manner in which virtues or ideals should receive 
stress in the curriculum. The work of this section of the pres- 
ent investigation has been to assemble opinion on those 
grades in the elementary and secondary schools of Chicago 
where there should be special stress on Catholic ideals. The 
above represent the findings of this study. The manner in 
which the curriculum will provide this need for stress is a 
difficult problem demanding study and investigation. 


The limitations of the questionaire technique that were 
pointed out in the study of grade placement should be re- 
peated here for the attention of those who would interpret 
for educational purposes the results of the present study. 
However, considering all conditions the writer feels that the 
technique she has used is justified. She would suggest the 
advisability of companion studies for this investigation on 
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grade emphasis and for the study of grade placement, studies 
that would obtain through processes of experiment and other 
techniques of research a verification or correction for the 
data given in the present report. There is need of empha- 
sizing the school’s obligation of discovering ways and means 
of providing the emphasis in her curricular program that 
will help youth in the attainment of Christian virtue, and 
particularly in those years from the beginning of the eighth 
grade through the high school period. 

Without doubt more conclusive data in regard to the 
above investigation might be discovered through the coop- 
eration of parents and others associated with children and 
youth in the hours spent outside of school. Perhaps the 
most exact data could be obtained through the observation 
of the unsupervised behavior of children of the various grade 
groups. This, however, would entail a type of study that 
would demand an extraordinary expenditure of time and 
money. In addition, individual differences in character needs 
are so varied that it is possible that a study of an adequate 
number of individuals might represent the same distribution 


of data that may be found in the tables presented in this 
report. 











New Books in Review 




















Sex Instruction. For Parents and Educators. By Dr. 
James J. Walsh. New York: Wagner, 1931. Pp. 219. 


Pope Pius XI has fully approved and confirmed the deci- 
sion of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office con- 
demning “‘sex education.” The decision reads: 


In the education of youth the method must be strictly followed 
which up to now has been adopted by the Church and by holy men, 
and which was recommended by Our Holy Father in the Encyclical 
Letter on “The Christian Education of Youth,” published December 
31, 1929. Above all, there must be carefully instilled in youth of 
both sexes sane, complete and uninterrupted religious education. 
There must be inspired in them esteem, desire and love of the an- 
gelic virtue. There must be highly recommended to them assiduity 
in prayer and the frequenting of the Sacraments of Pennance and 
of the Blessed Eucharist. They must be incited to nourish filial 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, mother of holy purity, and to en- 
trust themselves fully to her protection. They must be taught to 
avoid carefully dangerous reading, obscene spectacles, conversa- 
tions with dishonest persons, and every occasion of sin. Therefore, 
in no way can approval be given the writings and publications put 
forth, particularly in these times, to spread the new method, even 
by some Catholic authors. 


If any Catholic can treat the matter of sex instruction 
satisfactorily, Dr. Walsh can. Educators acquainted with 
his Psychotheraphy know how thoroughly yet conserva- 
tively he can treat delicate subjects and how reliably he can 
record the age-old views and policy of the Church. We are 
aware, too, how generally the Church’s position has been ac- 
cepted in all responsible quarters outside the Church since 
the “modern” methods have failed. 
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Dr. Walsh treats “Sex Information: When and How:” 
“Training the Will;” “Sex Repression and Psychoneuroses;”’ 
“False Psychology of Instruction;” “Eliminating Sex Incite- 
ments’—the dance, reading, and the movies; ‘“The Sense of 
Shame;” “Marriage and the Sex Problem;” and ““Women’s 
Rights and Sex.” In an appendix he discusses drug addic- 
tion, another serious social problem arising out of current 
overstimulation and artificial incitement. Pitifully enough, 
teachers in high school and even in the grades have need of 
what Dr. Walsh has to say on the subject. 


Marywood BURTON CONFREY 
Grand Rapids 


Prayer by Dom Thomas Vernor Moore. St. Louis: Her- 
der, 1931. Pp. 213. 


Readers will be pleased with Herder’s collecting Dr. 
Moore’s instructions for Benedictine Oblates and other 
papers in an attractive volume. The book is aptly titled, 
for the objective in the writing is that of inculcating an ap- 
preciation for the life of prayer. Lay men and women, as 
well as religious, will find the chapters both instructive and 
stimulating in leading them to our common goal, union with 
God through prayer. 


The titles of the chapters suggest the inclusiveness of the 
treatment: The Relation Between God and Man, Vocal 
Prayer, Meditation, The Benedictine Tradition of Mental 
Prayer, Affective Mental Prayer, Contemplative Prayer, 
The Traditional Stages of Contemplation, The Way to Per- 
fect Contemplation According to the Teaching of the Gos- 
pels, According to the Tradition of the Ancient Solitaries, 
St. Augustine and the Way to Perfect Contemplation, St. 
John of the Cross, The Mysticism of St. Benedict, Prayer 
and the Christian Home, and The Divine Office. 

A detailed Index adds much to the book’s utility. 


Marywood BURTON CONFREY 
Grand Rapids 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 














OUR OBJECTIVES 


With the first issue of the Journal of Religious Instruction 
we stated the primary purpose for the publication of this 
review. Our plan has been to print material for teachers of 
religion of all grades that will help them toward the realiza- 
tion of the purpose of Catholic education. Our Holy Father 
says: The real and immediate aim of Christian education is 
to cooperate with divine grace in order to form a true and 
perfect Christian. The articles published in the Journal of 
Religious Instruction are chosen with this aim in view. In 
other words, it is our intention to select articles for publica- 
tion that will direct the teacher in helping the child, youth 
and adult to know their religion, to appreciate it and to put 
it into practice twenty-four hours of the day. We are listing 
below some of the ways in which we believe the Journal may 
be of help to teachers at the different levels of the Catholic 
school system; we are noting types of articles that we plan 
to publish in order to help in the attainment of these goals. 
Those who have studied problems in the teaching of religion 
most carefully are the first to acknowledge the limitations 
of their own work. We shall receive most gratefully any 
additions to the outline printed below that will assist The 
Journal of Religious Instruction in the work it is attempting 
to do. 

For the elementary school the Journal plans to publish 
detailed outlines of teaching units, test material, presentation 
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material for teachers, organizations of content, project out- 
lines, study plans and articles that will present basic and 
other principles that will be of assistance to the teacher 
of elementary school Religion. It is the intention of the 
Journal to urge the use of teaching techniques that put into 
effect sound pedagogical thinking. In particular, the Journal 
plans to emphasize a teaching of Religion that will be 
adapted to the mental development, character needs and the 
religious growth of children. Furthermore, the Journal urges 
the elementary teacher to extend her own knowledge of the 
teaching of Religion. 

For the teacher in the secondary school the Journal aims 
to publish teaching plans for specific learning units, ways 
and means of correlating the principles of Religion with 
other school subjects, and articles that will describe and eval- 
uate various classroom procedures. The Journal advocates 
the following for the betterment of high school Religion: A 
unifying theme running through at least three of the four 
years. A distinct and separate text-book for each year of 
high school. Teachers giving full time to the teaching of 
Religion in schools of more than two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents. The emphasis of the course to be on “doing” rather 
than on “knowing”. A “contribution complex” to replace 
the ‘defense complex’. More opportunities to read the 
biographies of the saints and of Catholic leaders. The senior 
year to be devoted largely to practical problems of our day. 
A course on the life of Christ, adapted to the needs of high 
school students. Attachment to Christ to be the dominant 
note throughout the entire high school course. 

In its presentation of articles for college Religion the 
Journal plans to discuss methods, give detailed outlines of 
sample teaching units, present basic principles of education 
in their application to college teaching, evaluate the organ- 
ization of course material, publish articles on sources and 
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advocate graduate courses particularly adapted to the needs 
of teachers of Religion. 

It is the intention of the Journal to emphasize teaching as 
direction of learning and to discourage the use of procedures 
and materials that do not result in actual learning. 

For all levels of the Catholic school system the Journal of 
Religious Instruction urges periods of Religion that in 


duration of time may be equivalent to those given to other 
subjects. 


TRUE-FALSE TESTS 


There is a hesitancy on the part of a few in regard to the 
use of true-false statements in the teaching of Religion. 
Those who are opposed to these tests believe that this form 
of the new-type examination will lead to confusion on the 
part of the pupil. However, after a child has received the 
instruction in religion that the primary grades endeavor to 
give he should be able to distinguish a limited number of 
true statements from the false. If such a simple ability has 
not been developed, one may question his achievement in 
religious knowledge up to this point. Furthermore, one of 
the objectives for the elementary school should be to prepare 
boys and girls to distinguish the true from the untrue. Life 
offers innumerable occasions for the Catholic to make this 
discrimination. In training the pupil to separate the right 
from the wrong, the school is developing an ability that 
should characterize the Catholic layman, the ability to 
identify what the Church teaches from what it does not 
teach. True-false and best-answer questions contribute to 
the development of such an ability. One might add a further 
advantage of such questions; if an adequate number of state- 
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ments are used to justify the use of the test against the 
element of chance guesses, the teacher has an opportunity to 
test every phase of the unit, an accomplishment that is never 
possible in the same length of time with the traditional type 
of examination. 


The uses of the new-type tests are many. Among the most 
valuable are: (1) To discover some of the facts that should 
be emphasized in the teaching program; (2) To determine, 
for diagnostic purposes, how teaching has registered; (3) To 
grade pupils for purposes of marking, and for comparing the 
achievement of individuals and groups with the achievement 
of others. Many teachers consider the true-false test with its 
opportunity to test extensively, to mark easily, and to 
administer in a short time the most desirable of the new-type 
examinations. It would be absurd to use the true-false test 
or any other objective form of examination as the only 
means of testing the religious knowledge of our pupils. 
Nevertheless, the relative value of such tests should be 
recognized. Educationally, the true-false test is sound. 
Moreover, theologians see nothing unorthodox in its use. The 
problem of using the true-false test in its application to re- 
ligious instruction has been presented to several eminent 
theologians for criticism, and the above statement is made 
as a result of this investigation. 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE 


It would make an interesting piece of research to trace 
through the centuries the place of Christ, Our Lord, in the 
formal teaching of religion to children. Examination of the 
religion texts that have been used in our schools for a number 
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of years show but little space given to the life of Him Who 
is the way, the truth, and the life. Recently, however, we 
have had opportunity to be grateful to several writers of 
text-books for presenting Christ as the founder of the 
Church and her laws; the exemplar of every virtue; and the 
source of all grace. These texts are Christo-centric. We ap- 
preciate them, but we need a great deal more of Christ in 
our teaching of religion. He must not only be in the plan of 
text-books and courses of study but His living personality 
and His divine authority must vitalize our work. The small 
child must not stop with the Christ-Child at Nazareth, he 
must also know Him as the Christ Who suffered and died, 
the Christ of the Eucharist, the Christ Whose authority is to 
be obeyed, and the Christ Who is the God of love and grace. 
There is no phase of Christian teaching that may not be 
connected with Christ; there is no virtue that He did not 
practice. He is the ideal, illustrating perfectly the Christian 
way of life. The Gospel accounts represent our source 
material; let us make them vividly real to our pupils. 


A PROVISION FOR THE CHARACTER 
NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


It was with a great deal of pleasure that we examined the 
recently published Suggestive Course of Study in Religion 
for Ontario. In a later issue of the Journal we hope to give 
a detailed review of this publication. In the present note 
we would like to comment briefly on the place of virtue in 
it. The inspector of Ontario’s Separate Schools manifests a 
keen understanding of the character needs of our children. 
He places particular emphasis on positive virtue with the 
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virtue of charity receiving special attention. Those who use 
this course of study will not be permitted to forget that the 
acquisition of virtue should have supernatural motivation. 
Directions to the teacher supersede the merely theoretical; 
she is instructed to study with the child the practice of virtue 
at home, at school, at church, at play, etc. Moreover the 
course of study calls for pupil-guidance in the acquisition 
of acts of virtue through the use of a daily record. Material 
such as this has a direct contribution to make to religious 
training. It presents the ideals of Religion, that modern 
man sadly needs, in the light of sound pedagogical principles. 


THE TEXT-BOOK BUDGET OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


At the beginning of the present scholastic year our 
religious teachers labored with particular care to reduce the 
cost of materials for the children in their schools. We admire 
the position taken by these teachers; it shows an under- 
standing of the financial stress under which we are living. 
Nevertheless, we regret to say that while up-to-date books 
are purchased for the secular subjects more than the majority 
of our children are still deprived of good educational ma- 
terial in Religion. For a great many years our schools have 
ordered a five or ten cent catechism for each pupil. Although 
there is a manifest need for other materials in Religion, 
teachers refrain from ordering them because of the times. 


Are we justified in permitting the subject of Religion to bear 
the burden of retrenchment? 


There are certain localities in our country where the chil- 
dren in the parochial schools do not own the text-books they 
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use. Each year the children pay rental fees that, in time, 
defray the cost of texts and, at the same time, lessen the 
expense to each child. Without doubt such a program might 
be introduced into other schools thus affording pupils the 
use of more material at a lesser cost. 


A SOURCE OF MATERIAL FOR RELIGION CLASSES 


It is possible that there are some high school and college 
teachers of Religion who are not aware that the National 
Council of Catholic Men, the sponsor of the Catholic Hour, 
issues in printed form the addresses that are broadcasted 
weekly. The National Council of Catholic Men is to be com- 
mended for the speakers who appear every week on its 
program. These men represent a very fine type of Catholic 
leadership in the United States. Their addresses are scholarly 
and meet popular needs. Because of their application of 
Religion to present day problems the printed addresses of 
the Catholic Hour furnish excellent readings for high school 
and college classes. Furthermore, the school in making them 
known to students, becomes an indirect agency in furthering 
interest in the broadcasting of Catholic addresses. 





CONDUCT CODES 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. SCHABERT 
College of Saint Thomas 


St. Paul 





Iditor’s Note: This is the fourth of a series of articles on Character Education 
by Father Schabert 


Since character training is largely a matter of forming 
habits, the problem of what habits are to be achieved has an 
obvious importance. A list of desirable habits, worthy ideals, 
and valid reasons constitutes a code of conduct. To be of 
service to parents and teachers in directing character train- 
ing the code must be an analyzed and workable summary. 
They must know not merely what habits and ideals are good, 
but also which of these good habits and ideals are within the 
reach of children at each age or in each grade. In the case of 
valid reasons for conduct it is a fact of observation that 
reason plays a very small part in determining the conduct of 
young children. Parent and teacher must know when to 
introduce such material, how to do it and in what amounts. 
Thus character training begins with a code of conduct, for, 
as Professor Symonds states it, “until conduct becomes codi- 
fied, it cannot truly become an objective of education which 
can be planned, controlled, or guided.” 


Among codes of conduct the Decalogue holds a place of 
honor by reason of its origin no less than of its age. Yet, 
the Ten Commandments are hardly a complete guide for the 
specific training of children. In the first place eight of the 
ten are negative commandments, “Thou shalt not.” Again, 
the Decalogue is made up of general prohibitions and com- 


* Percival M. Symonds, The Nature of Conduct, p. 50. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1928. 
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mands, whereas for purposes of guiding character training 
more specific prescriptions are needed. Thus the command, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” must be analyzed into 
particular honor bestowing acts that can be learned as habits 
and these must be adjusted to different age levels. 

For purposes of guidance in character training several 
codes have been drawn up in recent years. Among these is 
“The Scout Law,” the code of the Boy Scouts. This ap- 
peared in its present form in the Official Handbook of the 
Boy Scouts of America in 1910. There are twelve items in 
the code: (1) A scout is trustworthy; (2) A scout is loyal; 
(3) A scout is helpful; and so on. Another recent list is 
“The Children’s Morality Code,” compiled by William J. 
Hutchins and selected as prize code by the Character Edu- 
cation Institution. It includes such items as, good Americans 
control themselves; good Americans try to gain and keep 
good health; good Americans are kind; good Americans play 
fair, etc. Then Colliers’ Weekly has published a “Basis for 
Character Education” including a “Moral Code for Youth.” 
It runs like this: In God we trust. If I want to be a happy, 
useful citizen, I must have: courage and hope, wisdom, in- 
dustry, and good habits, knowledge and usefulness, etc. 


Yet, even these conduct codes are too general in their 
prescriptions. The qualities or traits listed are so wide that 
they fail to indicate to parent or teacher just what specific 
habits are to be set up in the child and how to go about doing 
this. Take for example Colliers’ code: “I must be brave— 
This means I must be brave enough and strong enough to 
control what I think, and what I say, and what I do, and I 
must always be hopeful because hope is power for improve- 
ment.” Here everything turns on the word control. But it is 
certain that “control what I say,” “control what I think,” 
means very little to the child until it is associated with some 
concrete experience in controlling speech or thought; until 
the child actually does some controlling of thought or of 
speech, as the case might be. 

Another criticism of conduct codes is that they state the 
end-result, for example, honesty, but do not give the steps 
in the educative process. Now, honesty can not be acquired 
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by a single effort. It becomes a general habit, a virtue, by 
performing honest acts. Honesty is not a single thing in the 
concrete; it is a general idea and a general name for many 
specific ways of acting. It is well known that people may be 
scrupulously honest in some acts and dishonest in others; 
they may be honest in business but cheat at cards. 


From the Catholic point of view a code of conduct must 
not only be positive and specific in its prescriptions, but also 
include definitely Christian ideals and allow for supernatural 
motives as well as for the action of Divine Grace. There is 
not at the present time, I believe, a comprehensive Catholic 
code of conduct. We have a very complete moral theology, 
but that is a science determining the morality of human acts 
and can serve only as a measuring stick for evaluating the 
morality of the various items in a code. Again, there are 
lives of Christ, the ideal of Christians. Some of these have, 
with more or less success, been adapted to various levels of 
childhood. Yet, inspiring and helpful as these descriptions 
of the Savior’s life are they leave to the reader the necessity 
of adaptation to our times and our conditions as well as to 
the specific situations of an individual life. Much the same 
is true of the lives of the saints, with this exception, that the 
splendor of their lives, shining only with the reflected glory 
of the Savior’s deeds, is less dazzling to human eyes. But 
by any large the lives of the saints are not handbooks for the 
direction of character training. They are inspirational rather 
than directive. 


Quite recently laudable attempts have been made to or- 
ganize the Christian virtues and the beatitudes into forms 
suitable for purposes of character training. In a series of 
articles entitled “The Virtues in the Effective Development 
of Character” *, Father Wolfe has analyzed and classified the 
virtues and has worked out a chart* showing the relationship 
between instincts, emotions, and virtues as well as the sub- 
jective, integral and potential parts of virtue. Finally Father 





* Rev. John M. Wolfe, “The Virtues in the Effective Development of Char- 
acter,” Catholic Educational Review, Vol. 27, 1929. 
® Ibidem, p. 280, Chart 2. 
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Wolfe sets down character values in school subjects, activi- 
ties, objectives and resulting virtues.’ 

The general viewpoint of the articles reflects a mastery of 
present teaching methodology. The author realizes that a 
child can not acquire a generalized virtue as such. Thus he 
says: “The child can not be taught and trained in the gener- 
alized virtue of justice, because his training, when proper, 
is in the direction of concrete behavior and skills and the so- 
called trait acts. Moreover, it is generally held that a vir- 
tuous trait built for a desirable reaction to a situation will 
not modify conduct in other situations unless there are com- 
mon or related elements in the situations for which adjust- 
ment is made.””® 

To me this work of Father Wolfe appears to be a very 
good start along the right road. It needs extension especially 
in the directions of activities in the home and during leisure 
time. And, if I may take the liberty of offering some criti- 
cism, I should suggest that the psychology running through 
the articles is based rather largely on logical analysis instead 
of being derived from empirical data. This leads in some 
of the later articles to classifications of mental processes that 
are inclined to be merely verbal. 

The Eight Beatitudes serve as the materials which Sister 
Alma has organized into a course in the assimilation of 
Catholic ideals.° Sister believes that the material she pre- 
sents can successfully be included in the regular course in 
senior high school English. The method suggested is the 
“direct-indirect method” of teaching Christian ideals in the 
English class and largely through directed reading. The pro- 
cedure involves the selection of objectives, exploration of 
individual experience and needs, presentation of directive 
material to motivate reading, directed reading and confer- 
ences, organization of the material by the student, and re- 
ports. Each beatitude serves as a unit for a month’s work. 

The course seems to be well organized, but there appears 
to be an overemphasis on the informational side as contrasted 

* Ibidem, pp. 382-354. 

* op. cit., p. 12. 


* Sister M. Agnes Alma, O.S.D., A.M., “The Assimilation of Catholic Ideals 
through the Eight Beatitudes,” Catholic Educational Review, Vols. 26 and 27. 
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with the action phase of the pupil’s performance. Doing is 
not, however, overlooked. In the case of the first beatitude 
the activity side receives this treatment: “Keep a daily 
memorandum or journal of the efforts you have made to 
attain the ideal of detachment. This may include acts of 
denial, acts of achievement, prayers, readings, resolutions 
(with checks on keeping them).”* There is no indication 
that Sister Alma regards the beatitudes as constituting an 
exhaustive list of Catholic ideals, as a complete conduct code. 

Father Campion and Dr. Horan in My Character Book* 
have selected ten virtues or ideals, based on the command- 
ments as duties of love of God and of neighbor. They are 
religion, obedience, patriotism, health, sobriety, purity, hon- 
esty, truthfulness, trustworthiness, and gratitude. The pupil 
first strives to understand the virtue intellectually. Then, 
he is brought into contact with the reasons for practicing it. 
Since this is a workbook for high school pupils, reasons 
rightly play a considerable role. The pupil is directed to list 
his opportunities to practice the virtue. And he is encouraged 
to look for inspiring examples of the practice of the ideal. 

Here, as in the work discussed above, the doing phase of 
the pupil’s performance seems to present a serious problem 
to the authors. Of course the pupil will be motivated by 
reasons and by inspiring examples. Knowing the opportuni- 
ties, too, has value for activity. And yet, doing is the thing 
sought; actual performance of virtuous acts will alone estab- 
lish the virtue, infused virtues are not in question here. 

It is easy to write in this strain. To put performance into 
the character training program is, however, a gigantic task, 
that is no doubt the reason why it has been omitted so gen- 
erally in the past. And the fact that attempts are being made 
to inject doing into the character training program, is indeed 
most hopeful. For doing is concrete and from oft-repeated 
particular acts virtues come. 

One might almost hope that there will appear in the not 
too distant future an exhaustive Catholic conduct code, spe- 
cific in its prescriptions and supernatural in its end. 


* Ibidem, Vol. 26, p. 417. 


*R. J. Campion and E. Horan, My Character Book. New York: William H. 
Sadlier, Inc., 1930. 











TEACHING THE PRIMARY CHILD TO PRAY 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
Adrian, Michigan 


The definition of prayer in the little catechism has been 
laid down for all alike, the child and the adult. “Lifting the 
heart and mind to God” cannot be carried over to adult life 
without having its beginnings in childhood. Our methods of 
teaching the child to pray have failed. Why? Our methods 
are at variance with the way the mind works. The child is 
thinking all the time. We have watched his mind develop- 
ing in the secular subjects, where material and method run 
parallel; but we fail when we begin teaching the child the 
words of the “Our Father” before he knows the God Who 
made him to know Him and love Him and Serve Him. 

“Lifting the heart and mind to God” surely means to make 
the child “think about God.” Teaching the child to think 
is the best preparation for life. Our conduct is the fruit of 
our actions. Our actions are the blossoms of our thoughts. 
Thinking is a form of behavior. “Be ye doers” and not 
“hearers only.” If we succeed in making our children “think 
their religion” our work will be a success when tried by the 
years. The end we have in view is to produce Catholics who 
can stand on their own feet apart from any props of environ- 
ment or custom. Life tries the work of education, and it 
should be our effort as teachers to contribute to something 
that will last, and, in doing so, we will often be obliged to 
sacrifice present success in consideration for the future. We 
must not want to see the results of our labor. 

As teachers, we will have to take over the method of 
Christ. He taught the people to “think through doing”; “If 
you know these things you shall be blessed if you do them.” 
The method Christ employed to teach His hearers to think 
may be summarized as follows: 
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1. He taught by example: “I am the life.” He went about 
doing good. His life was a life of action. 


2. He taught by His works. “Believe my works, if you do 
not believe my words.” ‘Not everyone that saith Lord, 
Lord . . . but he that does the will of My Father.” 


3. He taught by a literal exposition of truth, the Sermon 
on the Mount. 


There was always a dominance of doing in the method of 
Christ. The Church follows the same method. Liturgy is 
the language through which she expresses her thoughts and 
actions. She calls upon her children to serve; worship is 
but the outword expression of the inward faith. The Sacra- 
ments are outward signs of inward grace. Christ fashioned 
a religion to suit man whom God made. On the hillside, into 
the fields, by the seashore and back to the wilderness, He 
preached by an appeal to the imagination of His hearers. The 
Church further insists, as she has always insisted, that re- 
ligion must have an outward manifestation if it is to grow 
with the mind and become a power as the faculties unfold. 
When we kneel in adoration, when we bow our heads in con- 
trition, when we approach the Sacraments in faith and love, 
are not all these concrete expressions of thinking our religion? 
With prayer, then, it is not the thing that is done that mat- 
ters; but it is the thought that is back of the doing. 


The Sign of the Cross is the preface to every prayer that 
we say. Let this Sign be to the children a signal, as it were, 
to the three persons of the Blessed Trinity, that he is going 
to dosomething for them, to do something that will give them 
honor. It means showing God that we love the Cross on 
which He died for us. That is why we make the cross and 
say: “In the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 


The child will learn to depend upon God for all he needs 
if we remind him in his first prayers to say: “Dear God, Who 
made me and gave me everything I have, please help me this 
day in all that I do.” This will help the child to know God bet- 
ter; and it will serve as a morning offering as well. With a 
prayer of this type, the child is always able to answer the 
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questions, ““Who is God?” “What did you say to God when 
you prayed this morning?” “Did you ask God to help you 
today?” ‘Will you ask Him to help us all, too?” 


Kneeling while at prayer, kneeling in adoration in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament, kneeling to be forgiven, 
are attitudes that should be explained to the child. One 
kneels to ask a favor of the king on the throne, one kneels 
in the presence of the King of kings in our churches, and one 
kneels when he wants to be forgiven. An act of adoration 
should be given to the children as a reason for kneeling on 
the right knee on entering the church. “I adore You, My 
Jesus on the altar, You are the Son of God and the Son of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary.” Help the child to make use of 
the sacramental of Holy Water by telling him that every 
time he uses it and makes the Sign of the Cross carefully, 
he can help the Poor Souls that are waiting to get to heaven. 
This will make him say while taking the Holy Water: “Dear 
Jesus, help the Poor Souls that want to be with You. In 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 


The evening prayer of the small child should be one, too, 
in which he is taught to think. Before he begins to pray at 
night, let him think about: God Who has been so good to 
him, the God Who was always kind to everyone, the God 
Who helped everyone, the God Who never stopped doing 
good things and the God Who wants him to love everyone 
for His sake. Help the child to examine his conscience by 
suggesting such questions as: “Did I think about God to- 
day?” “Was I kind to mother and father?” “Was I kind to 
little brother and sister, too?” ‘Was I kind to everyone 
around me?” “Did I say anything to anyone that would 
hurt them?” This will enable the little one to feel sorry for 
anything that was wrong and he will soon feel a joy in going 
to mother and father first and telling them that he is sorry 
for doing anything that hurt them. Then he will tell God 
he is sorry before he goes to bed. The writer heard a small 
child say the following prayer before retiring, after the above 
preparation: ‘Dear God, I know that You see everything 
that Ido. I am sorry for everything that I did to hurt You 
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today. I will be a good boy tomorrow. Please God, bless 
everyone.” ' ; 


The child cannot be made to love and serve God unless 
he learns first to know Him. Helping the child to know God 
is to help him to understand his dependence upon others 
and to provide him with such experiences as will motivate 
his obedience through an attitude of reliance upon those who 
have authority over him. His attitude will then be one of 
confidence since God gave him his parents, teachers, and 
His only Son, Jesus, to help him. This will help him to love, 
honor and esteem all authority as coming from God. A sense 
of pride will make him respect the provisions made by the 
school and city to help him enjoy life and he will see in the 
Christ Child an example of perfect obedience and filial love. 


It is the business of the school today to help the child live 
in this world with others and to be secure of his own citizen- 
ship for heaven. In giving him an understanding of the words 
he uses in addressing his Maker, we are strengthening and 
deepening his power of thought. We are aiding him in know- 
ing the God Who made him, and we are pointing out the 
means of his carrying into action childlike love and service. 











THE PLACE OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES IN THE 
PROCESS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION * 


REVEREND JOHN M. WOLFE 
Dubuque, Iowa 


No book has ever occupied a place in the history of cul- 
ture that has been given in the annuals of recorded time to 
the Sacred Scriptures. It is the sublime record of God’s 
dealings with His children in every aspect of created exist- 
ence, divine intervention and assistance. It presents the 
heart of human history in its records of the best achieve- 
ments of mankind. It is a record that is thus all inclusive 
and comprises events from the simple origin of all things, 
as narrated in Genesis to the majestic and mysterious end- 
ings in eternity, as sublimity envisioned in the Apocalypse. 

In the home, in the court, and in the temple the Jewish 
custom used the Scriptures as a text book. They were theirs 
and should be our pedagogic masterpiece. The same pre- 
eminence was given to them in the early Christian ages. In 
the ages of faith the sanctuary of the home and of the 
temple was the school, and the sacred writings the text 
books. Then appear the varied transformations and dis- 
placements effected by the ages of polemics. The school was 
taken from the sanctuary, specialized knowledge was given 
place, as also the assimilation of desirable elements in pagan 
culture, and the establishment of schools outside the pre- 
cincts of the sanctuary. 

The Scriptures, however, continued to be the text for the 
core branches. Commentaries and dissertations of an ascet- 


ical, mystical, or polemic nature, by the fathers and doctors 


*This paper was read by Father Wolfe at a session of the Parish-School De- 
partment, Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, Philadelphia, June, 1931. 
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of the Church, at first were the auxiliaries and then gained 
some precedence, and made much displacement. Syntheses 
of dogmatic and moral generalizations and principles were 


developed and were proposed as compendiums of the 
Church’s teaching. 


The defense of the revealed religion naturally led to ra- 
tionalizing processes and a system of truths and principles 
which would meet every challenge that reason could pro- 
pose. The Church’s architecture, sculpture, art, music, and 
ceremonial continued, however, the picturesque and withal 
sensorious presentation of the bible narrative and moral les- 
sons, but the pulpit reverberated with the high logic and 
compelling dissertations on the wondrous truths of religion 
as proposed in abstract propositions. 


The Councils of the Church, and especially the Tridentine 
and Vatican, canonized the propositions setting out the 
great system of religious truth. These were compiled in the 
treatise form with the pedagogical devices of logic and dia- 
lectics. Dogma, Moral, Scriptural propedeutics, exegesis, 
and especially hermeneutics and criticisms, Church history 
and discipline became gradually the curriculum of the 
schools, which prepared the child and the adult whether for 
lay or clerical ministry in the observance and defense of 
truth. The Holy Scriptures contained indeed the basic text 
and references, but pedagogically they converged rather to 


the circumference than to the center in the educative proc- 
ess. Se SE 

This was all, indeed, so necessary in the historical devel- 
opment of the Church, the interpretation and defense of the 
deposit of faith and the culture of the teaching Majesterium. 
This growth was within her own soul and life but was large- 
ly stimulated and educed by the circumstances and chal- 
lenges from without. The great struggle through the cen- 
turies was the preservation of the truth of Christ. Recurrent 
heresies of every source and nature battled against the cita- 
del, and the Church put on the armor of logic that was nec- 
essary to meet the invaders and despoilers. The faith was 
thus intellectualized. 
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Parallel with this development and defense of truth, was 
the growth of Christian living, which embodied the spirit of 
Christ and the personal exemplification of His life of love, 
mercy, and moral rectitude. In Christ there could be no 
divergence between the truth He taught and the life He 
lived. He was the divine personalization of infinite thought 
and love. There was oneness in what He said and what He 
did. He was Christian whole and entire. For Him religious 
practices were not a matter of outwardly proposed, but an 
inner and bounden duty, obligated by a righteous conscience 
and demanded by God. The simplicity of His early follow- 
ers presented a like oneness in the conformity of their total 
selves with the great teacher, model and exemplar of the 
new life. Their consecration to the divine truth and life 
unified the forces of thought, love and action. They acted, 
loved, and thought out of an unbroken wholeness. They 
were totally polarized for eternal values. 


The danger of specialization is precisely in that it divides 
and disorders by breaking in on the mind now, on the heart 
then, and on the conduct at another time, and is likely to 
leave the religious life colorless or like an unfinished Cathe- 
dral window. In other elements of the curriculum this sepa- 
rativeness may be necessary and in many ways desirable. 
The results may be rightly qualifying the individual, in as 
much as he should become for instance, number minded or 
thought minded. In religion we propose not only mental re- 
actions but life reactions. The result of teaching religion, 
or religious teaching is to be,—living religiously. Truth 
bared of its pictureful and personalizing setting can not en- 
thuse the young, nor the old for that matter, unless they are 
engaged in a stimulating argument. No one, in fact, can be- 
come enthusiastic about an abstraction. 


Religion is to be more in its effects than a mere qualify- 
ing. It is a culture of the total being of the creature. Before 
and when specialization was going on, Christian living was 
affected by the forced isolation of the Christian community, 
and then by the effects of the atmosphere and the exactions 
of conduct in the environment of Christian countries. 
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In our time, and practically in all countries we are con- 
fronted by the problem of Christian culture in the surround- 
ings of indifference and even adversities. The ministry of 
religion itself as a teaching process must produce a type of 
thinking, doing, and living; it must be comprehensive of 
more inclusive effects. 


This is particularly the problem in teaching religion in 
the formative periods of life, which tell on all after years of 
life. It is not so much a matter then of religion as a system 
of sciences and skeleton forms, but religion as a compre- 
hensive art, which will lay the foundation for thinking with 
consistency in life and action. Higher rationalizations and 
essential religious truths, whether for defense purposes, or 
for personal and group culture on a noble plane can then 
easily be developed. Even then the best defense of truth is 
in the fruits of Christian truth, in truly Christian living. 
The knowledge of God begotten of love and service is the 
most pervasive, and the most permanent and persevering. 


A scrutiny of the decrees and canons of the Council of 
Trent will reveal, that the propositions are interpretations 
in rationalized forms of the deposit of faith, as contained 
in the sacred text and the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church. This appears from the content and structure of 
references and proof materials in the context and the foot 
notes. e 


In catechetical teaching the propositions have been taken 
and set out in abbreviated, but not less accurate statements 
of truth. In the usual Bible stories and history are given 
either the direct words or paraphrases of the content of 
Sacred Scripture. There are degrees of variation in the iso- 
lation between the catechism and the bible text or para- 
phrase, as prepared by the several writers, and as put into 
teaching forms by the many instructors in religion or Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 

The logical processes of pedagogy postulate a more or 
less simultaneous or concurrent use of the method of dis- 
covery, as exhibited by the processes of the fathers of the 
several Councils, and the method of presentation as used in 
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literature of Catechetics. There is at least apparent a broad 
use of the inductive and deductive methods. 


The basic psychological processes of pedagogy call for the 
application of the principle,—Ni in intellectu quod non 
prius fuerit in sensibus, as against the straining of the little 
possible in the Ideo-Motor Theory, which regards it quite 
normal to translate ideas in actions that have not had a pre- 
vious sense-reaction foundation. This, in another and more 
objective terminology, postulates that the concrete or objec- 
tively real and actual precede the abstract principles. The 
scriptural setting of truth in a lifelike way, comparable with 
the ordinary life situations, could easily form the sense 
background for instructions in all the truths of religion. 
This does not mean at all that the objective setting which 
the Scripture gives to religious truth originates that truth. 
All truth is such because it is in conformity with the arch 
prototypes in the mind of God. It was a part of the divine 
designs, however, that mortal creatures were to learn in 
quite a natural way: “For the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made; his eternal power also and 
divinity.” * So the revelation was made in the language and 
imagery of sense to appeal to the emotions of the heart, as 
well as to the convictions of the mind. 


In the methods of disintegrated use of dogmatic, moral, 
historic propositions, and the Bible and traditional sources, 
there is a process of acting upon the child’s powers in a more 
or less dissociated way; their genetic growth and unified de- 
velopment are totally disregarded. His instincts, imagina- 
tion, reason, intellect, memory, heart, and faith are not syn- 
thesized and effectively coordinated in a vital process of 
integrated personal growth in which every religious feeling 
and motive is given proportionate development. 


The results of much teaching of religion in the formal 
ways were largely in knowledges or memories about content 
and facts, and frequently these consisted in mere memories, 
with a variable ability to recall. There was thus contact 


*Rom. I, 20. 
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with theology and history, and a certain measure of theolog- 
ical and historical mindedness, but the real effective contacts 
with Christ’s mind and spirit was unfortunately sacrificed. 
“But we have the mind of Christ.” * The outstanding out- 
come, however, of a religious education must be Christ- 
mindedness, with the spirit of Christ stimulating the mind 
to action and sacrifice, if it is to succeed in its purposes and 
its aim and end. 


This conformity with the mind of Christ and life from 
His life is to be secured through harmony with the mind 
and life of the Church. This is Catholic culture in the truest 
and highest sense; it is not a mere assimilation in various 
efficient or indifferent ways of Catholic truth. This culture 
has its roots in the distant past and has a continuity which 
is unbroken in its growth. 


The Scriptures record the development of that culture, 
not merely as an historical fact, or the assembling of his- 
torical data, but as a life that has grown into the present 
with every feeling given a religious meaning and every 
thought directed towards God, the center of life. They give 
the sublime lesson of how humankind has grown from in- 
fancy to the fruitification that verges in the realization of 
human destiny. They have a parallelism with the life of the 
child. They propose every question that needs a solution 
in the guidance of his life, and all with the highest motives 
and the divinest sanction. They give scenes of every de- 
scription, in which the inquisitive minds of the young and 
old, on the various levels, can see their own lives in the 
drama, and the hand of Providence always providing the 
lesson and the ways of the unscrutable wisdom of God. 
They exhibit wrong in all of its human contacts in a setting, 
which reveals, in a chastening way, the divine chastisement 
and moral fate. Every form of biography, and every degree 
of heroism that can charm youth are used. 


Man’s origin, especially, and that of the cosmos, and all 
there is in it, are traced with dignity and clarity. Every 
mode of life from the agricultural and pastoral of Cain and 


*I, Cor. I, 16. 
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Abel, to the conjested existence of populous Jerusalem, are 
depicted. Every form of government from the patriarchal 
to the absolute despotism of kings and emperors is exposed. 
Every type of conflict, every mode of warfare, and every 
gradation of the instruments of cruelty are passed in review, 
with every type of precept from the natural to the highest 
code of spiritual and supernatural religion. The directions 
given comprise such as will guide man in every walk of life. 
There is guidance for the poor and rich, for those in pros- 
perity and those in adversity, for the learned and the illiter- 
ate. In these there are found traces of the groundwork of 
every science, human and divine. It provides food for the 
inner unfolding of human nature, from the most rudimen- 
tary impulses to the noblest acquisition of the intellect. 


The types of noblest living and the lowest forms of de- 
gredation are given a setting, which attract with a wondrous 
compulsion on the one hand, or repel with the utterest re- 
sentment on the other. There is found in them every fasci- 
nation of heroism that can urge life on,—Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, Joshua, Saul, David, Solomon, the Apostles, 
Jesus and the Holy Family. Every charm of girlhood, and 
every service of womanhood, that have helped the race on- 
ward are narrated, that they can refine the attitudes of 
readers of every age, and give a beautiful understanding and 
an appreciation of what is good in every way. Symbol, type, 
form, prophecy, and every appealing form of expressing 
thought to the imaginative mind are used. 


There is simple history which teaches by the example of 
its characters. Every phase of legal enactment which re- 
sponds to needs of law and justice appears, where it can 
touch life with greatest security and benefit. There is pro- 
phetic vision from the simplest to the most inspired foretell- 
ing of the future. The virtues that make life strong and 
beautiful, and the passions that make life dangerous, are 
seen in action, in the real ventures and conquests of living 
persons. Every religious theme is touched upon,—sin, sacri- 
fice, atonement, the soul, regeneration, revelation, the future 
life, God-made Man, religious duties, rites, and ceremonies. 
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Occasions for the performance of every spiritual and cor- 
poral work of mercy, and every searching of charity and al- 
truistic motive come into the scenes and into the lives of the 
characters. The requirements of discipline and authority 
and their function in the control of conduct are given appro- 
priate illustration in the homely yet attractive settings of 
the parables. The imagination is thrilled with exploits in 
the historical books of Genesis and Deuteronomy, and the 
majestic rhythm of poetry in the Psalms and moral treatises. 
The fancy is carried on the wings of soaring prophecy, and 
the intellect is raised to the heights of noblest thought, in 
the philosophic and theological utterance in the Pauline and 
other Epistles. The interplay of the supernatural and natu- 
ral is as common as the course of life itself. It is impossible 
to find a better pedagogical instrument with which to ac- 
quaint the mind with the mysterious, miraculous, and super- 
natural truths that the mind cannot arrive at by its unaided 
powers. 


They offer food and stimulus to growth and culture at all 
the levels of psychic unfolding and development, from the 
sensory of early childhood, the associative of the intermedi- 
ate grades, the idealism and hero worshipping of the junior 
high grades, and the social, intellectual, and supernatural of 
the high school, and the deeper needs of the spirit in maturer 
years. In them the highest social order is built on this firm 
foundation of divine love, purifying all that is human. 


When viewed from this standpoint the Scriptures are 
characterized in terms of growths of the child, rather than 
in terms of historical sequences of events and dessicating 
information. In proposing these materials to the young they 
are to be considered in sympathetic terms of the child, the 
youth, the adult, rather than in the chronological and logical 
terms of dates and rational unfolding. The text itself has 
twenty different styles of as many different authors, with 
that providentially arranged variety, which suits every need 
and every capacity of mind and emotions. 


The method of teaching the Scriptures unrelated to the 
synthesis of dogmatic, moral, historical, and liturgical truths 
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is not the only phase in which our methods are defective and 
short circuited, but also in the grading of the materials; 
from the first grade through the high school they require 
a scaling, in keeping with the abilities, interests, and life 
uses of children on these several levels. 


This grading may not be on a horizontal basis, by cutting 
off piecemeal from one end until the other end is reached 
and the final test of information is passed. It is rather to be 
on the vertical or cross section type, by taking from the 
whole content of these several subject matters something of 
everything but presented in a way that it may be social, 
mental, moral, spiritual, and religious food for the young on 
the several levels of their mental growths and capacities and 
at the same time. 


The analogy between food for physical growth, and psy- 
chic, moral, spiritual, and religious development is not only 
striking, but it is in most of the implications true. Concen- 
trated food or nuitrative essences may be extracted for cer- 
tain economic and emergency reasons, but they require dis- 
solving and recomposition with other substances, usually 
equivalent to those from which they were taken, before they 
can be well used as food. In the matter of moral, spiritual. 
and religious foods it is likewise true, that if they are to 
nutrify the whole life, and not merely the specialized proc- 
esses of memory and intellection, they must be put back into 
the original settings, where they stimulated to goodness and 
to truth, because they emanated from the realities of living 
personalities. Conduct is the first result desired, because it 
is basic in life; it is harder by far to change it than the mind. 
The intellection of the faith can easily be built on the foun- 
dation of moral righteousness. 


Neither should there be a reservation of certain foods for 
one day, and others for another, either in the physical or 
psychic, moral, spiritual, and religious sense. There is no 
act that was ever performed by a human being that isolated 
the dogmatic sense as distinguished from the moral sense 
and values. Even in the intellectual process of defending 
truth one can be morally dishonest and personally disinte- 
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grating. Every act, too, is a dramatization of one’s religious 
nature, value, and affiliation, and is therefore in a measure 
liturgical, and has some offering to the history of religion, at 
least for the individual and the group in which he moves. 

There is needed then a graded course in religion, which 
integrates all the elements in a congruous course in religion. 
In this the Sacred Scriptures will quite naturally form an 
essential part. They will in fact form the groundwork of 
the instructional materials; they appeal so strongly to chil- 
dren that they seem to have been written for them. This 
grading is to be done with the learner as the starting point, 
and his goodness, not mere knowledge of the good, in the 
most comprehensive sense, as the ultimate, because religion 
is the means in life to bring him to his destiny. The dualism 
in life, of regarding one thing as religious and another thing 
as secular, is to be avoided, in the effort to religiosify every 
thing that is truly worthy. That grading must begin with 
when, and with what the child learns at the beginning, and 
scale itself through the elementary and secondary grades. 

The continuance of that grading for adult years appears 
to be best securable through the Mass, its Scriptures, and 
the liturgical, in which might be included all that is in the 
Church,—in the arts, its music, sculpture, colored designs, 
and symbols. This could be achieved by an active worship 
through the Missal, congregational singing, the Sunday ser- 
mon, and the gospels and the epistles. This end could be 
achieved by effecting a continuity in the religious educative 
process, through the use of the secondary reflex, or by sug- 
gestion as the principle of recall. 

The great truths and lessons of religion, beginning with 
the junior high school grades, could be rationalizations and 
moralizations, inferences and conclusions, as drawn from 
the Mass, its great mysteries, and the Scripture content that 
it contains. Through the high school this could spread itself 
over the great gospels and epistles, for special seasons, the 
great feast days of obligation, and the teachers and exem- 
plars amongst the saints. In the years that pass after formal 
school life is over the association of knowledge, practices, 
and the feeling of religion of school year would be recalled 
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by sermons that would enlarge the meaningfulness and im- 
portance for the maturer, more understanding and appreci- 
ative minds. So thus there could be established a process of 
evolution in the meaning of religion, as the advancing years 
would present new and different situations, and a larger va- 
riety of felt needs. 


There is that phenomenon in Catholic life, that for many 
life itself is a university course in some particular form of 
its activities or phases, while the knowledge and appreci- 
ations of religion, its truths, practices, and wondrous history 
are on a lower level of scholastic gradation, just when they 
need an enlarged, enriched, and deepened conception of 
their faith, a more compelling force in their worship and 
observance, and a loftier consciousness of what life really 
is. This no doubt harasses the souls of many men and 
women sooner or later, who strive to conduct their thinking 
in a larger sphere and with deeper principles, but have a 


sixth, eighth, or twelfth grade mentality in matters of 
religion. 


Not only can this grading and integration be provided for 
throughout life, but very especially in school life, by 
establishing itself on the basis of continuity in all life, and 
the needs of continuous learning. This grading and integra- 
tion will make it possible for the religious element to get 
into the curriculum, as a real and integral part, rather than 
as the inclusion of a special subject and branch merely. 


The grading in other materials is preceeding apace, and 
to the end that at some time in the near future, the teacher 
In any grade can integrate, unify, and topic off her teaching 
on a basis of continuity, rather than the present chopping,— 
and from morning to night, and from day to week, from 
week to month, and semester and year. No more does the 
student get all of his geography in two or three grades, but 
through all the grades, because we now believe that there 
Is an association of a geographic fact, setting, or skill, in 
every other thing that the child does and learns. Will the 
learning of religious living be left to suffer, in the process 
of integrating one subject matter into a unified curriculum? 
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Why continue to attach religion as a mere accessory, or | 
tack it on as an appendix, since we in truth regard it as the | 
most essential thing in life, and the core of the curriculum? | 
We can and may, indeed, if we wish to put on religion with | 
the Sunday clothes, the Sunday precept, the rosary, and the 
prayer book. But that must not be, because we sense too 
keenly in these times of moral depression, religious up- 
heaval, and estrangements in conduct and character, that 
religion is a life, the central thing in the life of the soul, a 
culture, a modification of character and personality, a steep- 
ing of the affections with the chaste refinements of Christian 
morals, and the basking of the whole soul in the saving 
graces of Him, Who came that the world and He, as He and 
the Father, might be one. 








THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE CATECHISM * 


Reverend D. F. Cunningham 
Chicago 


One of the most encouraging signs in Catholic Education, 
and one that holds much promise for the future teaching of 
religion, is the increasing dissatisfaction with the results of 
our teaching of religion. All are agreed that our parochial 
schools, by reason of their religious training, have been an 
important factor in developing a virile type of Catholicity 
in this country. Still, criticism of our efforts has been 
frequent and varied. Our critics tell us there is something 
wrong, that with all the energy expended and all the 
resources at our disposal, the results should be better. The 
complaint is usually made that too many of our children 
show a deplorable lack of knowledge of their religion, 
despite their years of study. 


Today, as in the past, the critics place the blame on the 
catechism. No fault is found with the doctrine contained 
in it; all testify to its soundness. The fault lies (they say) 
with its unpedagogical make-up and the question and 
answer method used in presenting its doctrines. 

This present dissatisfaction with the catechism is nothing 
new. History tells the same story from the beginning of 
religious teaching in this country. Every bishop in the 
early days seemed to think that the duty devolved upon 
him of getting up a new catechism, or at least of revising 
the old ones that had been brought over from England. 
Our Baltimore Catechism is the result of the conviction 
that there were too many catechisms in circulation and that 








* This paper was read by Father Cunningham at a session of the Parish- 
School Department, Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, Philadelphia, 1931. 
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a uniform book should be used throughout the country. 
Archbishop Elder, writing in a joking way to the late 
Cardinal Gibbons in 1884 said, “I used to hear it stated 
that in France a new bishop’s first work was to reform his 
predecessor’s catechism. I think (he adds) there is a good 
deal of human nature in America as well as in France.” 


Even a cursory study of the history of the catechism 
must lead us to conclude that it has been of great value in 
preserving and spreading the faith in early days, and that 
today it has some place in religious teaching. We must 
admit, however, that too often it has not been properly 
used. ; 


For adult pioneer Catholics and their children the 
catechism was most useful. “It was the instrument of faith. 
Without it in this country, the Catholic religion could not 
have progressed.” The pioneer missionary carried them in 
his saddle bag and distributed them to the members of his 
scattered flock; they were treasured in the log cabins as a 
substitute for the parish school, and often, alas, for the 
living voice of the priest. 


When education was not common, and the visits of the 
priest were rare, it is hard to imagine a better plan than 
the placing in the hands of adults and children a brief sum- 
mary of the doctrines of faith in question and answer form. 
A traditional reverence has grown up about this little book, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the catechism has so 
many loyal supporters, who resent any suggestion that it 
should be discarded. 

However, granting its past usefulness, can we say that 
it is really useful today? The catechism is a brief summary 
of our faith. That it is a good summary no one seems to 
deny. Surely around the teachings contained in it must 
grow our religious life. In a world of vagueness in religious 
thought and teaching it is consoling to know that we have 
in this book a definite and precise statement of the things 
we believe. For these reasons it is valuable for the teacher 
as a guide in his or her work. But for the child it is of little 
use. We are no longer living in pioneer days. The 
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circumstances which made it necsssary to give this little 
book to the child and to teach him by the question and 
answer method, no longer exist. Who will presume to say 
that this was the ideal method? Was it not a makeshift at 
best? In our modern up-to-date schools with so many other 
religious books and devices available, it will work no hard- 
ship on the children to deprive them of the catechism in its 
present form. 


As a matter of fact there is nothing sacred about the 
present form of the book. Certainly the writers of the 
catechism were interested only in presenting a correct state- 
ment of the truths of our faith. New books are in circula- 
tion today which bear little resemblance to the Baltimore 
Catechism, yet they are just as truly called catechisms. The 
splendid work of Father Kelly and Mother Bolton are cases 
in joint. The words of the catechism are used in them, but 
the writers have not placed all the stress on the words. 
Rather by a psychological approach, a fine presentation and 
discussion they have given a vital meaning to the words 
and the actual statement of the catechism flows naturally 
from what the children have learned. The catechetical 
statement is, as it should be, the final term of the learning 
process. 


We need the statements contained in the catechism, but 
not necessarily the catechism in its present form. Rather 
it would be more correct to say that we need embodied in 
any textbook in religion the statements contained in the 
Baltimore Catechism. It would be foolhardy for any author 
to omit the exact statement of doctrine, since the Church 
is extremely careful about the phraseology in which we 
express her dogmas. 

This leads us to the question whether the child should be 
made to memorize the exact wording of the statements 
found in the catechism. It is precisely the slavish rote 
memorization of the answers of the catechism that has 
brought so much odium upon it. The failure on the part 
of the student to learn his religion as he should, “is due, in 
a great measure, to the defective system and method fol- 
lowed in teaching the catechism.” 
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We may be able to find justification for the question and 
answer method of teaching in another day when teachers 
had a meagre religious background, but in our day when 
such a tremendous advance has been made in methods of 
teaching and in the educational background of the teachers, 
there is little reason for the existence of such an antiquated 
method of imparting knowledge. Let us face the fact that 
our religious teachers, apart from priests, were lacking in 
a religious background. Perhaps most of them could do no 
more with the subject of religion than use the question and 
answer method. This objection should not be offered today. 
The majority of our religious teachers have a_ sufficient 
background of religious knowledge to enable them to teach 
religion properly. “Yet, in a great many of our schools, in 
many which are thoroughly modern in methods of teaching 
other subjects, the catechetical instruction is still given after 
the fashion of a century ago. It is a dry, hard drill in 
abstract, theological formulae and little more.” 


If the Baltimore Catechism with its bald outline of ques- 
tion and answer is going to perpetuate this type of teaching, 
then by all means let us get rid of it. If teachers are going 
to continue to believe that they are teaching religion when 
they force the child to memorize the 400 or more answers 
of the catechism, then this tool, even in the hands of the 
teacher, is a bad weapon. The great abuse lies here—in 
making the memorization of words the all-important point 
in teaching instead of having the child recognize in the 
answers of the catechism a summary of what he has been 
taught. 


In the words of the late Dr. Shields: “All such procedures 
result in dead accumulation instead of living growth. These 
accumulations tend to paralyze the mind of the child and 
to render it a mere receptacle for words and dead formulae. 
All originality and initiative disappear, and the child, having 
dwelt in such a school during the years required by law, 
leaves it without any enduring interest in any subject taught 
within its walls.” 


When the approach from the known to the unknown has 
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been made, when the child is prepared as far as possible 
by connecting the subject under discussion with the contents 
of its mind, when the presentation is made followed by dis- 
cussion, appreciation, and application, when some of the 
numerous devices have been used to clarify the subject and 
the child has had an opportunity to try expressing the 
doctrine in his own words—then the exact wording of the 
catechetical statement should be learned. Then the words 
will mean something to him. Should he learn all the state- 
ments by heart? No. A selection of the most important 
should be made, and they should be learned. In the “Sower 
Scheme” elaborated by Father Drinkwater only one hun- 
dred answers of the four hundred are committed to memory. 
These one hundred answers are taken not logically but 
psychologically, according to grades and difficulties. Before 
the answers are learned by heart, they are built up in the 
child’s own words and then translated into the phraseology 
of the catechism. This seems to be a reasonable procedure 
and one that holds out greater hope that the child will 
remember at least some of the more important definitions. 
Rarely do we find anyone who remembers very many of 
the answers of the catechism, despite the time and effort 
spent in memorizing the entire book. 

In conclusion, I should say that the abuse has exceeded 
the use of the catechism. There is no need to perpetuate 
the question and answer type of book, especially in view 
of the fact that it has been and will continue to be subject 
to abuse and in view of the meagre knowledge of religion 
which children have derived from it. In its place let us put 
in the hands of children the new type of religion books; let 
us introduce a series of books for the grades founded on 
pscyhological and pedagogical principles and embodying in 
them the concise, accurate, catechetical statements. If we 
can afford a separate and attractive book for each grade 
in the secular subjects, there is no good reason why we can- 
not do likewise for the subject of religion. For isn’t it to 
teach religion that our schools exist? Is it fitting that we 
should be so lavish in an expenditure for equipment which 
will enable us to impart better the secular subjects of the 
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curriculum, and yet be so miserly in our outlay for supple- 
mentary matter for religious teaching? 


ATC PNG 


The use and abuse of the catechism will, I suppose, go on | 


in certain quarters for some time to come. That traditional 
reverence for it in its present form is hard to break down. 
But the growing dissatisfaction with the results of our teach- 


ing and the efforts skilled men and women are making to | 


give us better textbooks, hold out the hope that the present 


type of catechism will eventually be replaced by something | 


better. Then we may well hope that these newer and better 
tools and improved methods of teaching will beget a finer 
understanding and appreciation of the truths of our holy 
religion in our boys and girls and bring a deeper sense of 
satisfaction to our religious teachers. 














CATHOLIC ACTION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL* 


REVEREND GERALD A. FITZGIBBONS, S.J. 
St. John College 
Toledo, Ohio 


Modern education has become highly pragmatic. In some 
respects, this has been a gain, in other respects, a detriment. 
Practically every form of instruction in the present educa- 
tional curriculum is supplemented by laboratory experiments 
for the application of its theories and principles. Modern 
text-books have either laboratory manuals or at least a 
synopsis for review at the end of each chapter outlining a 
practicable method of applying or expressing visually the 
subject matter treated. Education is no longer the mere 
textual study of geology, engineering, the drama, psychology, 
medicine, or even the classics. Accompanying the doctrine 
given in the classroom we have geological expeditions, cooper- 
ative engineering, dramatic workshops, experimental psy- 
chology, clinics, and occasional student expeditions to the 
scenes of classical culture and antiquity. Even in the kinder- 
garten, this method is employed in a modified form and from 
an educational standpoint the principle is a commendable 
one. Harmoniously to combine precept and practice has a 
decided value and the method has been applied thoughtfully 
to nearly every branch in the curriculum. But what about 
our religious courses? Have they been planned as carefully 
from the workshop or laboratory aspect? Have we given 
relatively as much consideration to them as we have to the 
rest of the curriculum, offering a training in Catholic Action 
as well as an academic course in Catholic precept? 


There is a letter of our Holy Father which although not 


*This paper was read by Father Fitzgibbons at a session of the Secondary- 
School Department, Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, Philadelphia, 1931. 
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widely heralded by the press is of supreme importance to 
educators. During his pontificate Pius XI has manifested a 
remarkable grasp of modern problems and a keen vision in 
analyzing them and prescribing a remedy. His recent encycli- 
cals on Catholic education, matrimony, and labor are proof 
sufficient of this. But while the world is aware of his judg- 
ment on vital problems such as these, we may not be as 
familiar with another pronouncement which, while not an 
encyclical, embodies a program which in many respects is 
just as constructive and far reaching. I refer to his letter on 
Catholic Action. Catholic Action, as expressed by our Holy 
Father, consists “not merely of the pursuit of personal Chris- 
tian perfection, which is, however, before all others its first 
and greatest end, but it also consists of a true apostolate in 
which Catholics of every social class participate and as such 
includes every effort of life. It is to live and to do. For young 
people,” he continues, ‘the organization should be princi- 
pally (though by no means exclusively) the work of educa- 
tion and preparation. Those of mature years should direct 
their apostleship to a wider field so that no type of welfare 
activity will be excluded or neglected in so far as it pertains 
in some fashion to the divine mission of the Church.” 


Now the Church has always been cognizant of what is 
really a platitude that the most fertile field for the propaga- 
tion of any doctrine, good, bad or indifferent, or for the exe- 
cution of any plan, is the field called youth. The epic of 
Catholic education is a striking proof of this. But the modern 
destroyers of the Christian religion and morality and the 
propagandists of every kind are also aware of this fact. And 
I believe that they are sometimes more practical than we 
(even the less ethical) in utilizing this truth. Undoubtedly 
the principle is immutably true, but the manner of applying 
it is not necessarily a fixed thing. In one age it may be a 
protective program; in another a definite program of organi- 
zation against a specific danger; again it may be a combat 
against a deadening spiritual apathy. The problems of mod- 
ern youth, however, are more complex than that, and the 
manner of meeting them must be modified accordingly. It 
is no longer a question of a merely protective program, nor 
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solely a spiritual apathy, nor is there only one specific danger 
to combat. The entire fabric of religion, morality and law 
is being torn to pieces and almost every medium of propa- 
ganda—the printed page, the lecture platform, the theatre, 
the classroom, and social life carries its own particular 
poison. Modern youth faces enemies to his faith and morals 
on every side and he cannot hide from nor escape contact 
with what at least threatens to be a moral pandemic. The 
only antitoxin to the disease is the nurturing of a spiritual 
vitality that will be sufficiently healthy to withstand the 
poison virus. Some kind of spiritual antitoxin must be 
planted within his own soul, for without it, there is no pro- 
tective policy sufficiently effective to save him. Home train- 
ing, as we know in too many instances, instead of supple- 
menting the training received at school often counteracts it, 
and the world of external contacts is not of a nature to be a 
spiritual or moral tonic. 


In plain language youth needs not only Catholic instruc- 
tion but Catholic inspiration; not only must Catholic prin- 
ciples be planted in his soul, but some kind of a laboratory 
course must be introduced in which he may be trained to 
give practical application to these principles in a simple but 
effective way. What is needed is a Cathodic Action course, 
and to my mind the Holy Father has outlined its purpose, its 
need and its general method in his letter on Catholic Action. 


Isn’t it rather strange that there are relatively so few 
Catholic lay leaders in a country that boasts of nearly 
21,000,000 Catholics? Strange, because of the fact that each 
year we graduate so many thousands of trained young men 
and women from our high schools, colleges and universities. 
This month we have sent out in the world thousands of 
Catholic youths, all with an academic knowledge in the 
Catholic religion and many with a training even in Catholic 
philosophy. Some of them have had brilliant scholastic 
careers, and still, I repeat, the percentage who manifest a 
Catholic leadership in the religious, social or even civic world 
is very small. This is true regarding even the defense of the 
Church. Several months ago a book was published on the 
life of the founder of a modern sect. It has highly praised in 
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literary circles as a masterpiece of research and modern biog- 
raphy and was extensively advertised. Although the sect 
whose founder it portrayed in a rather uncomplimentary 
manner numbered, according to the last United States re- 
ligious census, about 250,000 souls, sufficient pressure was 
brought by them on the publishers and the book sellers to 
cause considerable worry. In fact, the biography was re- 
moved from sale in the book department of two of our largest 
department stores within six weeks. I am making no com- 
ment on the method employed, nor am I urging precisely its 
adoption. I am simply relating the fact of the action taken 
by those who felt that the book was a libel on their sect and 
its founder. But prescinding from the motive and considering 
only the action taken, I wonder whether a scurrilous attack 
even on the Divine Founder of our own faith, would occasion 
such a concerted campaign amongst our own people. 


What is the reason for this? Can we say it is entirely lack 
of appreciation? I do not think so since our Catholic lay- 
folk personally practice their religious duties even at the cost 
of sacrifice and that demands appreciation. Is it a lack of 
organization entirely? Well we have, theoretically at least, 
a perfect organization in the hierarchy, the pastors, the 
parishes, the Catholic schools and the religious lay organiza- 
tion. Isn’t it possible that the fault may be due largely to 
lack of training, placing too much importance relatively on 
the academic instruction and not enough on the demonstra- 
tion of how it may function? Isn’t there a possibility at least, 
that our religious training of youth, splendid as it is, and 
carried on at the cost of such sacrifice, could be improved 
practically? Couldn’t we, for instance, supplement Catholic 
instruction with a laboratory course of Catholic Action 
wherein the religious principles learned in the classroom 
might be carried into execution in a simple way, suitable even 
to high school students? In some respects we do this. For 
instance, we not only teach the economy of divine grace as 
exemplified in the sacraments, but we endeavor to have the 
sacraments received. We not only urge an appreciation of 
the apostolate of the missions but devise ways and means of 
spiritual and material help. We not only preach devotion to 
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Mary, but we have our May days, recitation of the rosary, 
and so forth. But there is a broader aspect to it all. Catholic 
Action is not only the pursuit of personal Christian perfection 
nor merely the offering of prayer or financial aid to others 
but it is “a participation of the laity in the apostolate of the 
hierarchy,” and that apostolate is as wide as the apostolate 
of the Church itself. It embraces every field of endeavor, 
family and civic life. And, surely, even the very purpose of 
Catholic education which is, as Father Maurice Sheehy puts 
it, “to make the student realize Christ, take hold of Christ 
and His doctrines, to give the students the entire Christ” de- 
mands that no aspect of Christ and His work on earth be 
omitted. 


And now to the problem. Can the Catholic high school 
student practice Catholic Action and is it possible to devise 
a practicable method of exercising it? To both of these ques- 
tions I emphatically say “Yes” and I do not say so because 
of any pet theory or any enthusiasm, but because I have had 
the privilege of working with Catholic youth and have seen 
what his capabilities are in actually executing a very definite 
Catholic Action program. But to organize Catholic youth 
for such an apostolate demands, I believe, two things. First, 
we must inspire an appreciation of the need, the opportunity 
and the worthwhileness to him personally of such a program. 
We must sell him a plan and fire him with an enthusiasm for 
it. And surely this is a possibility since we have in all our- 
riculum courses of religion, chapel services, prayer, the re- 
ception of the sacraments, and especially since our Catholic 
high school students are taught by those consecrated to the 
apostolate, either in the priesthood or in the religious life. 
With all these opportunities, if we do not impart an enthusi- 
asm for Catholic Action, the fault probably is in the method 
of presentation. Perhaps we insist too much on the Ten 
Commandments as an ideal of life and too little on the Eight 
Beatitudes. Perhaps by some psychological process there is 
born in the youngster’s mind the fallacy that a program of 
Catholic life consists not so much in living and living vitally, 
as in struggling spiritually not to die. We may put too much 
emphasis on what we must not do instead of a positive pro- 
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gram of life. There is little of inspiration to any one in a 
thing that is negative and especially for the young mind 
which cannot reason always to the positive goal to which it 
leads and sees only the negative aspect of the plan. We all 
need an ideal, not an empty thing of gossamer that floats 
away in the bright sunlight of reality, but something that can 
inspire and color with beauty even the humdrum things of 
life. And no one needs it to elicit his best efforts more than 
Cathole youth. Not that such an ideal is lacking. Thanks be 
to God, we have it, not only as an ideal but something that 
can be crystallized into a definite plan of Catholic Action, if 
we but subject it to a laboratory process in the alembic of 
effort and experience. 


Secondly, there is need of a program, simple, definite, con- 
cise, a program that is suited to the ability of a high school 
student, that is not elaborate, that is not theoretical and that 
has a definite spiritual orientation. Without these qualities 
it will not function permanently, nor will it be a student ac- 
tivity. In suggesting such a program I am well aware of the 
conditions in the Catholic high school and the problems that 
the average high school teacher must meet. For instance, 
there are the many other school activities, curricular and 
extra-curricular, the difficulty of finding students with a nat- 
ural ability for leadership, the apathy at times of a consider- 
able part of the student body towards things spiritual, the 
harmful home influences to be counteracted, and the time 
element so necessary for organization and execution. I do 
not even suggest a program that would require for its proper 
functioning a time element that is impracticable or a faculty 
supervision that would make the school nothing else than a 
laboratory of Catholic Action. There must, of course, be di- 
rection. There must be a faculty director of the Catholic 
Action program, but by director I mean one who will confer 
with the students, listen to their plans, advise and direct 
them, but not one who must personally carry out, or even 
organize entirely such a program. For if it is to be a training 
for the students and instill in them a sense of responsibility 
and an appreciation of things Catholic, the program must be 
theirs to plan under direction as well as to execute. 
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Finally, is there such a program? Right here I ask your 
pardon if I seem to become personal. I say, seem to become 
personal, because I am suggesting a program with which I 
have had for five years an intimate connection. The motive, 
however, is not personal. I did not come before you to advo- 
cate our program, but simply to urge the necessity and the 
sterling value of having some program of Catholic Action in 
our high schools. My only reason in suggesting this program 
to you is because it is the only complete spiritual program 
with which I personally have had experience and contact; 
and I would not care to suggest to you something that might 
be purely speculative when I have the privilege of proposing 
a program that has been tried and proved and not found 
wanting. It has objective qualities, not merely enthusiasms 
to recommend it; has been tested in over seven hundred 
schools and has been developed into its present status by 
actual field work. I refer to the Catholic Action program of 
the Catholic Student Spiritual Councils or the Sodality of 
Our Lady in the schools. I shall not take any more of your 
time in an effort to explain it. Even if I should, it would not 
be possible at this meeting to give a sufficiently detailed ex- 
planation for its proper understanding. Let me just sketch in 
a paragraph its outline. First of all, it covers practically 
every field of Catholic Action, catechetical work, the mis- 
sions, Catholic literature, the poor, study clubs, parish and 
school interests, and social life. It is simple and adaptable to 
the abilities of ordinary high school students. It is not of a 
nature to magnify its relative importance in relation to other 
items in the school curriculum. It is definitely spiritual, has 
a concise purpose, is directed to modern life as we all must 
live it, and is unified and inspired with the only thing that 
will make sterling any program of Catholic Action—the per- 
sonality of the Christ and His Blessed Mother. Without love 
of Christ and Mary as the motivating forces, there is no inner 
appreciation nor divine spark and we become, no matter 
what efforts we make for others, simply tinkling cymbal and 
sounding brass. If this seems like a personal enthusiasm, 
again I ask your pardon. All that I can say is that I have 
watched the program work in schools in all parts of the 
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United States in the last five years and know what it can ac- 
complish for the students personally, for the school and for 
developing splendid Catholic leadership if properly under- 
stood and directed. What we have seen attempted and 
achieved in the field of Catholic Action where youth has been 
organized and a workable method given to him has made us 
confident that even the most sublime ideal, if supplemented 
by a practical program, is not too high for a large portion, at 
least, of our Catholic youth. Youth will respond, we have 
found, if not 100%, at least more than sufficiently to justify 
any possible effort, and he still has, despite all his modern 
ways, a generosity toward and a fine appreciation of the 
things of God. All that is necessary, we believe, is to inspire, 
direct, and organize that generosity and appreciation to 
unleash a much needed apostolate of Catholic Action for 
Christ and His Church. And that sterling apostolate, my 
own experience has convinced me, is offered to our youth in 
the Catholic Action program of Our Lady’s Sodality. 























THE PRAYER BOOK AS A FACTOR IN TEACHING 
RELIGION IN HIGH SCHOOL * 


REVEREND SYLVESTER P. JUERGENS, S.M. 
Maryhurst Normal 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


I am strongly of the opinion that if we Catholic teachers 
and priests are dissatisfied with the results which we are 
getting from our high school courses in religion, we have 
reason to lament a weakness on the part of our students not 
in doctrinal matters so much as in a sincere, convinced 
practice of the faith of our fathers. I feel just as strongly, 
too, that we have a means at hand which, by judicious use, 
we can convert into a powerful factor for making religion 
practical, that is real, in the lives of our young people, and 
that means is the prayer book. 


To obviate any misunderstanding let me say at once that 
I am not going to speak of a Daily or of a Sunday Missal, 
that is, of a prayer book which essentially contains the 
Ordinary of the Mass together with the Proper for Sundays, 
feasts, and ferials. Such books are used to-day. I know of 
several schools in which they are studied in one or the other 
class to teach the Mass; in each case, however, their use 
depends upon the zeal and discretion of a particular teacher. 
The Missal will thus be used with growing frequency and 
doubtless will lead many to a better assistance at the Holy 
Sacrifice. I am not, therefore, here urging the use of the 
Daily Missal. It has unnumbered champions and deservedly 
so. I wish to present the case for a prayer book of the 
general size and character usually connoted by the name, 
“vest-pocket.” 





*This paper was read by Father Juergens at a session of the Secondary- 
School Department, Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Fducational Association, Philadelphia, 1931. 
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Most teachers and pastors encourage their students con- 
tinually to wear a scapular and to carry a rosary upon their 
person. Every year, at least during the month of October, 
every teacher will make sure that the students own a rosary 
and use it on occasion. Zealous teachers will even order a 
stock of rosaries which will be put up for sale at reduced 
prices in the class-room and which will be blessed for the 
purchasers, in order to challenge the excuses that the in- 
different might offer for not having their beads. Moreover, 
since the revival of the sodality in our high schools, the book- 
rack is receiving a deal of deserved publicity. Pamphlets 
and papers written to meet the needs and mentality of our 
high school students are advertised and offered for sale. 
They are likewise recommended not only in the sodality 
and mission meetings but in Religion, English, and History 
courses as well. Certainly, if we wish to train our students 
to solve the Catholic problems of the future we must train 
them first to become interested in Catholic literature and 
the Catholic press. 


Now, I hold that at least as much effort should be ex- 
pended in urging a prayer book, the right sort of a vest- 
pocket prayer book, upon every individual of our high 
school classes. The reasons seem to me to be quite evident. 

Every Catholic student must assist at Holy Mass on the 
fifty-two Sundays of the year and on the six Holy Days of 
Obligation. A high school student is expected to go to 
Confession at least once a month. Moreover, once or twice 
during the four years of high school he should make the nine 
First Fridays. Considering only this bare minimum of 
church attendance, a Catholic boy goes to church seventy- 
five times a year, let us say for a period of at least one half- 
hour, to put down a minimum again. In other words, during 
thirty-seven hours the boy is left, for the most part, to his 
own initiative and devices. What are boys or girls doing 
all that time in church if they have no prayer books? We 
teachers have been well grounded I presume in at least the 
one pedagogical principle that the teacher’s greatest duty 
to the student is to teach him to do without a teacher. Every 
year during thirty-seven hours in church our students in 
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Religion must shift for themselves. The least we can do 
for them is to provide a suitable text, one graduated to their 
mental and spiritual capacity, one that will be a practical 
guide to prayer. Older folks, nuns, brothers, and even 
priests would be hard put, were they obliged to spend that 
time in church with no more immediate preparation for 
prayer than the average Catholic youth gives to it. What 
is the use of spending hour after hour in the Christian 
Doctrine course dilating on the nature of prayer, its kinds, 
and qualities, if our immature young people have no suit- 
able formulas for directing their thoughts at the time when 
the principles of those carefully elaborated instructions are 
to be applied? 

Let us put the problem in the form of this alternative: 
Which would a practical boy choose, one year’s course in 
religion without a practical prayer book for church use, or 
a reasonably edited prayer book without any further help 
from the religion course? When I ask the question thus I 
feel confident that boys, at least if they really desire to 
pray, would overwhelmingly choose the prayer book. I feel 
that our religion courses would become doubly effective if 
the instructions would be reechoed Sunday after Sunday by 
the live text of a wisely edited vest-pocket prayer book. 
Repetitio est mater studiorum. The prayer book drives 
home its lessons by reiteration, in some matters at least 
fifty times a year. What better ally could we demand for 
impressing essentials concerning the most practical matters, 
such as assisting at Mass, receiving Holy Communion, going 
to Confession, and the relation of these acts of religion to 
daily life? 

I do not imagine that many teachers would deny that it 
is possible to make a prayer book a telling factor in training 
to the spirit of faith, to the proper reception of the Sacra- 
ments, and to Catholic Action. 

It is far from sufficient, however, if we wish to obtain 
the results desired, that “any old prayer book,” to borrow 
the boys’ phrase, be put into a student’s hands. It seems to 
me little short of a crime for parents, pastors, teachers, or 
whoever is responsible for the purchase of the children’s 
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First Communion prayer books to be governed solely by 
price or by external appearances. It is criminal to foist upon 
children, who are eager to pray, those de luxe editions of 
the Key of Heaven which another iconoclast has aptly 
characterized as “inadequacy leatherbound.” “For the 
greatest day in a child’s life, she continues, “they offer adult 
books cut down and masquerading in innocent white 
celluloid covers, books which if administered in even small 
doses might be of use to cool the ardors of immoderate 
ecstatics.”* And it seems that those same dry-as-dust 
prayer books with only a more sober cover, (perhaps in 
order to triple the price), of “Ruthland Roan, flexible, 
divinity circuit’, are imported by the boat-load for anybody 
who needs a prayer book after First Communion day. The 
presumption upon which many act is, once a child has had a 
First Communion book it can digest any other. Is there 
any wonder, then, that religion becomes unreal, and that 
church services become dull, meaningless makes over a dead 
or dying faith? 

Publishers may be partly to blame for the poor quality 
of the general run of prayer books. That fact does not 
excuse us. Considering the matter dispassionately, I can- 
not see how we may blame the public for patronizing in- 
decent moving pictures unless we hold ourselves responsible 
for the similar apathy of those who purchase prayer books. 
If theatre-goers and movie fans are responsible for making 
filthy plays profitable, we Catholic priests, parents, and 
above all teachers, are to blame if prayer books for high 
school students do not meet the needs or wants of American 
Catholic youth. How many of us have ever moved a finger 
for the right sort of prayer book? 

We Catholic teachers demand quality in both the physical 
make-up and the content of our text-books. We should 
never be content with the texts of half a century ago. His- 
tories, science books, language and literature manuales must 
be not only masterpieces of the book-maker’s art, they must 
be as well the fruit of research and the crystallized con- 
clusion of years of practical experience in the classroom. 





* Lillian Clarke in America, March &, 1930, p. 525. 
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Insistent demand and judicious patronage have brought 
such text-books upon the market. Texts in Church History 
and Christian Doctrine are laboriously attaining the same 
high pedagogical standards that those of secular branches 
have reached long before them. Our Sisters, by the intuition 
of prayerful lives and by the experience of years of un- 
selfish observation in the class-room, have been flooding the 
market recently with inexpensive but helpful prayer books 
for the tots whom the Savior invites to their First Holy 
Communion. 


Now, after the child has outgrown the First Communion 
prayer book there must be a book for his adolescence. If 
only general prayer books are edited, such as try to meet 
the needs of all classes of Catholics from their first day at 
the Holy Table until the far-off night when the octo- 
genarian’s weak eyes call for the large-type book, all in- 
dividuality, everything that makes a prayer book appealing 
and practical for the particular needs of each class, inevit- 
ably will be wanting. Separate books must be edited for 
special categories of people. A mother of a family should 
have a book of prayers that fit her needs. Such needs are 
not those of a light-hearted and care-free freshman son nor 
even those of his older sister on the threshhold of a broader, 
freer, and more dangerous life. 

Two points, then, must stand out clear to any Catholic 
educator who gives the matter even the most cursory 
thought: 1) A prayer book can and ought to be a vital 
factor towards developing the practical Catholic spirit; 
2) That a prayer book have a real influence on high school 
students it must be edited to meet the peculiar and special 
needs of adolescent years. 

What constituents or qualities should such a prayer book 
for high school students have? I laid blame a few minutes 
ago on the parents and teachers who choose First Com- 
munion books on the sole merits of a celluloid binding and 
possibly the added lure of a mother-of-pearl crucifix 
enshrined inside of the front cover. Now, it may be in- 
herited prejudice, or it may be that they do not wish religion 
to interfere too much with their clothes or their swagger, 
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but boys at least will demand a small, thin, flexible covered 
book that fits snugly, (imperceptibly perhaps suggests the 
idea better) into the inside coat pocket. Until a Sunday 
Missal is published that is readable and imperceptibly in- 
convenient, I consider it impossible to interest even mildly 
the average boy who must carry a prayer book to church. 
Anybody that has the least acquaintance with a _ boy’s 
prejudices knows that he can never be persuaded or even 
forced to carry to church a missal in the form in which most 
missals are now published. Till the physical proportions of 
those books are reduced you will wake a useless campaign 
to popularize the missal among high school boys. When 
pressed they will retort, “You might win out if you provide 
a Ford to carry me and the book to church!” Besides, if 
the book is meant to appeal it must likewise be attractively 
arranged and printed. If a prayer book is put out less 
attractively than his history or language texts a boy will 
not be drawn to it naturally. He has a right to have his 
“book of books” as artistically and as conveniently arranged 
as his Christmas souvenir books or his daily class texts. I 
know that the size of a book will not be so critical a factor 
in a girl’s choice; the taste, however, of the general appear- 
ance, both within and without, surely will be as decisive in 
appeal to the girl as to the boy. 


More important, from our point of view, than the format 
is the content of a high school prayer book. To keep such 
a book within the above-mentioned physical limits, there 
must be assembled a minimum of essentials. It would be 
excellent, if we could arrange a well selected course of read- 
ing that would furnish food for spiritual reflection during 
the entire four years of high school. Likewise, the Little 
Office of the Immaculate Conception, the Litany for a Good 
Death, the Proper of the Nuptial Mass, or other similar 
prayers for exceptional occasions would be desirable 
features. However, space will not permit indulging any 
preferences except among what we consider absolutely 
essential prayers for the average religious life of the aver- 
age student. 


The first essential prayer must be, of course, the Ordinary 
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of the Mass. Then, a Mass in preparation for Holy Com- 
munion would be necessary together with a series of Thanks- 
giving prayers. A short prayerful explanation of the Mass, 
allowing the reader to follow the priest step by step 
meditatively, would, it seems to me, be the best possible 
stimulus toward “Praying the Mass” in the spirit of the 
present liturgical movement. A detailed questionnaire as a 
guide to the examination of conscience for Confession is 
most desirable. Of course there should be a suggestion for 
suitable morning and evening prayers, a choice of Litanies, 
indulgenced ejaculatory prayers, the Way of the Cross, the 
mysteries of the Rosary, and a short selection of other 
traditionally popular prayers. All these prayers ought to 
be found in every prayer book for every Catholic. 

Some of these prayers, for instance, the Our Father, the 
Angelus, and the indulgenced Litanies, are fixed formulas. 
They could not be altered without causing endless confusion 
and the loss of indulgences. In the others, however, there 
should enter an element of personality varying according 
to the persons for whom the manual is prepared. In a high 
school text, the tone of these prayers is important. It must 
not be sentimental. For the young people of our modern 
American homes a masculine Christianity, what the boy 
would call “common sense religion”, must prevail. Besides 
that, however, no particular note can be called essential. 
The prayers, in other words, must give the point of view of 
normal high school students. The prayers must give voice 
to the moderate aspirations, of students and, at times, even 
to their highest ambitions in the service of God. The prayers 
must not only reflect but also suggest ideals and motives to 
the users of the manual. Such suggestions and urgings will 
find place, for instance, in the thanksgiving after Com- 
munion and in the Confession prayers. I will cite a few 
prayers by way of illustration. | 

Here is in part a boy’s paraphrase of the Confiteor in a 
Mass preparing for Holy Communion: * 


*The prayers quoted are from My Father’s Business and Martha, Martha!, 
prayer books for high school boys and girls, by Reverend Peter A. Resch, S.M., 
and Reverend Sylvester P. Juergens, $.M., published by The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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My God, I am burdened with the countless sins of my boyhood: 
sins of carelessness, sins of thoughtlessness, sins in which I sought 
only my comfort or pleasure and forgot You entirely. I labor in 
the slavery of a weak will and a light head, inclined to let my whim 
and my passions have their way. Conscience and Your grace tell 
me regularly what is right and best to do; my evil inclinations, how- 
ever, especially my love of pleasure, get the upper hand when I 
begin to act. 

I regret all my failings of the past, particularly the sins of . . . 
I am sorry for them all because they are insults to One to whom | 
owe all that I am and have. 


I am accepting your invitation this morning, dear Lord, to gain 
new strength from your sacrament in the fight for the mastery of 
my own soul, to make it a slave to none other than to You. Your 
encouragement is my greatest comfort, for You say: ‘Have confi- 
dence, I have overcome the world.’ 


The Offertory of the same Mass reads thus: 


Almighty Father, I offer myself in union with this sacrifice of 
the priest. I have been created only for Your service, dear Lord. 
I dedicate myself entirely to it. From this day forward I will suffer 
anything rather than commit a mortal sin. Temptations against 
purity in thought and act may become most alluring and even violent 
at times, but You never allow them to be beyond my strength. Such 
pleasures, for temptations always are baited with pleasures, are for- 
bidden to me. Besides they bring no happiness but only a remorseful 
conscience and bitter regret. My body and soul are Yours alone, 
dear Jesus. Take them, keep them pure. Without Your grace my 
will is weak. 

Mother of Purity, Queen of Virgins, accept the offering of my 
while being in the service of Your King. 


The Memento of the Living: 


In union with the priest I beg of You, dear Lord, to bless all 
those persons for whom I ought to pray. Bless, above all, my parents 
for the countless favors I have received at their hands; bless my 
brothers and sisters that I may never be a cause of scandal to them, 
but only of good example; bless my relatives for all the interest 
they have taken in me; bless my teacher . . .; bless our pastor and 
assistants . . .; bless my chums .. .; bless all those whom I have 
in any way injured or who have done me any harm. Bless our Holy 
Father the Pope, our Bishop, our School, our Parish, our President, 
all the men who govern this country, the state, and this city. Bless 
the missionaries out in the foreign fields. Bless also all Americans 
that they may one day see the truth and acknowledge Your Church. 
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Bless all sinners who are to die this day. Grant to all of us the 
graces that we need to perform our duties and to make greater 
progress towards salvation. 


This is how I think a girl’s prayer for vocation should 
read: 


Dear Lord, You have created me to know, love, and serve You 
in this world and to be happy with you forever in heaven. 


I am of an age when I must think of my place in the world and 
seriously prepare to fill it. There are various callings open to a 
young lady. Most of them are good in your sight. You have special 
work for me and I must do it. 


Show me my place in the world. Prepare me for it. Let me not 
only think of pleasure, fine clothes, good looks, a graceful form, 
or the smiles, the approval, and the flattery of others. The one thing 
necessary, the greatest thing in the world, is to do Your holy Will. 
Direct me only to that. 


If you want me to become a wife and mother, prepare me rightly 
in body and soul, mind and heart. What a great calling to be the 
mother of children, to teach them to love You and Your dear 
Mother! I know that it is the Christian mothers of this world that 
have the greatest influence in moulding the characters of men and 
women of the future; it is they, too, who by their Catholic example 
and convictions can set the religious tone for entire nations. 


If You have destined me for a life of virginity in the world, 
keep my virtue spotless and my faith bright. You may want me at 
home, or as a nurse to work for others, or as a woman of business 
or of some profession. May I never, by any weakness, be an obstacle 
to the virtue of the men and women around me, but on the contrary 
may I ever by my sterling modesty and fearless religious spirit 
inspire them with an esteem for purity, faith, and unselfishness. 


If You prefer me to enter a convent, make me good enough. 
Make me brave enough to leave home. You said, ‘He that loveth 
father and mother more than Me, is not worthy of Me.’ Give me 
the courage to leave the attractions of the world, its ease and 
pleasures, its show, its honors, the dreams of luxury and vanity 
that women so often adore and to which they not seldom become 
slaves. Make me wise enough to spend my energy, talents, and life 
in establishing Your kingdom in the hearts of others. Let me become 
a mertyr like St. Agnes, or a noble, charming nun like the Little 
Flower. Make me sufficiently heroic to bury myself, if it is Your 
wish in the plains, or jungles, or mountains of mission lands, with 
the thousands of nuns who are working among the heathen, caring 
for infants, school children, the sick, the aged, the abandoned. Or 
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let me be a heroine of the quiet kind like the Sisters who are spend- 
ing their lives in our convents in prayer for all men, in our hospitals 
for Your helpless ones, or in our schools and colleges to make young 
American boys, girls, and young women, good, fearless, inspiring 
Catholic leaders. 


Whatever vocation is mine, dear Lord, keep it open for me! 
Make me worthy of it! May I not regret my step when I am ready 
to die. 


I quoted these prayers at some length to show precisely 
what I mean by being practical and by taking the point of 
view of young people. I know that some priests and nuns 
who have thrown themselves whole-heartedly into the 
liturgical movement may whisper in disapproval “‘man-made 
prayers!” I am an ardent supporter and promoter of the 
Missal but I am sorely afraid that, if the prayers of our 
young Americans (and their prayers are few and far be- 
tween) are only the lofty and often complicated prayers of 
the liturgy, they will never learn to “pray their lives.” 
Pray the Mass by all means, but religion is not limited to 
the sixty half-hours of Mass a year. To put the case fairly. 
Here is a boy who wishes to go to Holy Communion each 
Sunday; should he use the Missal or would you urge a dif- 
ferent book? I know religious who find great difficulty in 


adapting the Missal to the reception of the Blessed Sacra- 


ment. eae as) 


Besides the prayers before and after Confession which 
should express sentiments and convictions proper to a 
sincere young Catholic who is making a monthly or weekly 
readjustment of his life, the examination of conscience, 
above all, should and can be an object lesson in practical 
religion. If the prayer book offered sufficient practical sug- 
gestions for reviewing conduct and also supplementary hints 
for occupying the time properly, the book would serve the 


double purpose of preparing for the sacrament and of afford- 
ing instruction. 


Here I urgently suggest that the prayer book should 
present a short set of practical principles of conduct to 
Catholic young men and women. Religion may often seem 
only a system of negations. Some young people seem to 
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see only the “Thou shalt not” of the commandments and 
the numerous “Don’ts” of Church law. A brief summary 
of positive suggestions put down as principles or resolutions, 
given prominence in the book, and referred to at appropriate 
places could help create a truer view of the business of 
living for God and of saving one’s soul. Allow me again to 
illustrate what I mean by positive principles as contrasted 
with the negative norms of the commandments. 


Here are three principles that fit both boys and girls: 


“1. My confessor is one of my best friends; he is the 
physician of my soul. I will ask his advice in doubts, 
troubles, dangers, and before any important step in life.” 


“2. I will be a lay apostle at home and among my friends 
in pushing God’s interests when I know I can help.” 


“3. I will give the question of vocation serious study; I 
will pray for light in Holy Communion, ask for advice, and 
think over any hints that may be thrown out to me. I will 
never ridicule the idea of entering the religious life or study- 
ing for the priesthood; especially will I never try to dis- 
courage a friend who has such inclinations. On the con- 
trary, I will pray that all my friends be brave enough to 
follow God’s grace and will encourage any whom I know 
so inspired.” 


I think suggestions like the following belong in a high 
school boy’s prayer book: “My girl friends shall, as a rule, 
be Catholics. I will never marry a girl who is not a 
Catholic.” 


Practical hints like these will help our girls just because 
they will be read repeatedly: 


“My boy friends shall, as a rule, be Catholics. I will 
never become friendly with a young man who is not a 
Catholic. I will never, at any cost, marry a non-Catholic.” 
“I will help set a Catholic fashion in modest dress. A girl 
can dress modestly and still be in fashion.” 
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“The use of liquor by a girl leads to recklessness, in- 
temperance, and impurity. I will not tolerate its abuse by 
any young man who wishes to keep my company. My girl 
friends must not drink.” 


There is really a demand among young people for a fairly 
complete summary of principles of conduct prudently and 
zealously chosen whose spirit will pervade the various 
formulas of prayer. Such principles will be read eagerly if 
they are referred to here and there in the book, say, after 
the Confession examination or after the Communion thanks- 
giving, particularly if the number of penitents or com- 
municants is large. Most of our students honestly desire 
suggestions and outlines for right living. 


I have thus far briefly expressed my conception of the 
format and content of a high school prayer book. An editor 
who keeps in mind the tastes and needs of our young 
Catholic Americans in both the body and soul of a prayer 
book will reap abundant fruit by merely getting the book 
around. And there is a vast field open for such an apostolate. 


There remains one other matter for consideration. Once 
such a satisfactory prayer book has been edited and has 
come to the notice of the teacher of the high school class in 
religion or to the principal, can anything further be done 
besides putting that book into the hands of every boy or 
girl in the class or school? Will it suffice to let the book 
work of itself? The teacher who puts the right prayer book 
into a student’s possession is indeed granting him a boon. 
Lincoln, our model self-made man, is said to have ever 
considered that man a friend who told him of a good book 
he had not yet read. Whether students will manifest their 
gratitude to the teacher is aside of the question. They 
probably will not, though he or she richly deserves it. 

However, to bring out all the resources for teaching 
religion that lie potentially in a proper prayer book, that 
book should be made a required supplementary text of the 
religion course. Such a measure will solve the problem of 
getting the book to the indifferent student who, despite ail 
recommendation and urging, is often so apathetic that noth- 
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ing short of direct compulsion will move him. If it is not 
unjust but a duty for a mother to make a boy eat whole- 
some food for his physical good, it cannot be wrong for a 
principal of a school to compel a boy to spend what may be 
equivalent to a cent a week for a necessary spiritual treat, 
seventy-five times a year. I am more inclined to think that 
those responsible for a boy’s religious training are doing 
him a grave injustice by not compelling him to use prac- 
tically the only means that will stir him up at least 
occasionally to better praying and more prayerful living. 


A uniform text in the hands of every student could be 
used at the opening of the term to insure the perfect knowl- 
edge of the basic Catholic prayers: the Pater, Ave, Credo, 
the Memorare, the Angelus, the act of contrition, and the 
acts of faith, hope, and charity. At the annual retreat 
this official school prayer book will be in demand and will 
be used most profitably for the Dialogue Mass, the 
mysteries of the Rosary, the Way of the Cross, the singing 
at Benediction, and for other devotions performed in unison. 
At five or six other periods of the year each teacher could 
check up on whether the students still have their prayer 
books by calling for them in class when he gives a practical 
explanation of the Mass, of Confession, or when he conducts 
a commentated reading of the principles of conduct. During 
May and October or at sodality meetings the various prayers 
to the Blessed Virgin could be analysed and their meaning 
discussed and clarified by assignments or informal ex- 
changes of views. It would perhaps be practical to hold 
some such discussion in class on First Fridays as the boys 
would have their books in their pockets still. Time and 
again without demanding the book, a zealous teacher will 
allude to the book or quote from it. 


In this way, at school and in church, the principles and 
spirit of the prayer book will grow into the mind and heart 
of a high school student much as the Constitutions of a 
Religious Congregation become ingrained into a religious. 
Repetitio est mater studiorum. In this way the close alliance 
of church, school, home, and life in general will be empha- 
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sized; religion will mean not merely a dreary half hour on 
Sunday morning. 


The conclusion to which these considerations have led me 
is that I do not know of any more powerful single factor, 
besides God’s grace, of course, and the personality of 
zealous parents and teachers, than the right prayer book, 
rightly taught and rightly used, to develop the one thing 
that we Catholic teachers are striving for, the practical 


religious education of every single student who comes under 
our influence. 




















A COLLEGE COURSE IN LITURGY 


SISTER JEROME KEELER, O.S.B. 


Mount Saint Scholastica College, Atchison 


The writer had the opportunity of reading the answers 
to a questionnaire on liturgy given recently in one of our 
largest Catholic colleges. Some of the answers showed gross 
ignorance even on the part of students who had attended 
Catholic schools for years. For example, to the question con- 
cerning the symbolism of the different colors used at Mass, 
one answered: “White for weddings, black for funerals, and 
green for St. Patrick’s day. I don’t know the rest.” To the 
question, “Do you prefer to receive Holy Communion before 
or during Mass?” many answered “Before Mass’’, and they 
alleged as a reason that thus they would have more time for 
their thanksgiving. In reply to the question, “Which do you 
think is more efficacious, Mass, a novena, or the thirty days 
prayer?”, the greater number decided for the Mass, but a 
few favored novenas and the thirty days’ prayer. One lassy 
wrote: “I guess Mass is more efficacious, but when I really 
want something I make a novena to the Little Flower.” 
Several explained that they preferred low Mass to high Mass 
because it is “quieter”, and to the question about the cere- 
monies of high Mass, only half volunteered a reply. The 
authorities in the college decided that a course in liturgy was 
imminently necessary, and introduced it the next semester. 

Catholic college graduates should have at least a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the liturgy, for their own sakes first 
of all. It will enable them to follow intelligently their 
Mother’s holiest thoughts through all the divisions of the 
ecclesiastical year. Where can any of us find greater in- 
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spiration than in the living liturgy of the Church, and how 
little is known of the meaning and development of the prac- 
tices embodied in her ritual! Then secondly, such a knowl- 
edge will enable them to give information to others. Too 
often non-Catholic friends ask questions about Mass, vest- 
ments, ceremonials, devotions, statues, feasts, etc., which 
may embarrass them not a little. They have always taken 
for granted things that Protestants hold ridiculous until they 
are initiated into the secrets of the liturgy. Newman, before 
his conversion, wrote: “There is so much of excellence and 
beauty in the services of the Breviary, that were it skillfully 
set before the Protestant by Roman controversialists as the 
book of devotions received in their communion, it would un- 
doubtedly raise a prejudice in their favor, if he were but 
ordinarily candid and unprejudiced.” (Tracts for the Times, 
no. 75). 


There seems to be a fear haunting some of the good people 
of the present day, lest we should exaggerate the importance 
of the liturgy. They dream vain dreams about our young 
people dressed in red, green, and purple, according to the 
ecclesiastical season. They vision old nuns eager for flights 
into contemplative prayer, held back by the fetters of a 
missal. They glare with an angry eye up north, whence 
comes this flood of liturgical literature. But for the one young 
wife who may disgust her husband by asking for a purple 
dress for Lent (and are we so sure that there is even one? ) 
there are thousands of others who are in dire need of in- 
struction in order that they may assist intelligently at the 
beautiful ceremonies of the penitential season. For the one 
possible old nun who sighs when she thinks of answering the 
Mass prayers, there are scores of others who rejoice that they 
are privileged to take such an intimate part in the great 
morning drama of which Christ is the center; they thank 
God for the day on which they learned to use the missal 
which made comprehensible to them the murmuring of the 
priest at the altar. Benedictines, to whom the Divine Office 
is a vital part of the religious life, and the Mass the center 
of the Office, would feel that they had lost part of them- 
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selves if their missals were taken from them. It is very true 
that exaggeration has spoiled many a fine thing in the world’s 
history, but let us beware lest in our effort to avoid one ex- 
treme we run to the other, and our last state be worse than 
the first. The above mentioned questionnaire hardly in- 
dicates an undue stressing of the liturgy in our college cur- 
riculum. 


In practically all of our colleges, Catholic students are re- 
quired to take courses in religion for at least two years (four 
semesters), and in some for four years (eight semesters). 
Certainly it would not be exaggerated to give one semester 
of these four or eight to the study of the liturgy. This would 
usually be sufficient to give the students a practical under- 
standing of the liturgy, as well as to open the way to deeper 
study for those who find in it a fertile source of the interior 
life and the spirit of prayer. 


One of the difficulties of such a course is to find a suitable 
text. At present I do not believe one exists. We have many 
books on the liturgy that are admirably suited for supple- 
mentary reading, reference, etc., * but none that quite satisfies 
the requirements of a college text. 


Just what would constitute a suitable text is not easy to 
determine, but we might suggest that it be presented on the 
plan of Dr. Cooper’s religion books, containing an interesting 
exposition of the subject-matter, thought-provoking ques- 
tions, and references for supplementary reading, with the 
addition of some necessary illustrations. There would per- 
haps be an introductory chapter explaining the meaning and 
scope of the term liturgy, and its significance to a Catholic. 
Then a chapter or chapters on the ecclesiastical cycle and 
the principal feasts of the Christian year; on the Holy Sacra- 
fice of the Mass, the ceremonies, vestments, the Latin langu- 
age, etc.; on the sacraments and the symbolism of their rites; 
on the sacramentals, the use of palms, medals, the sign of the 


*To mention only a few: H. T. Henry, Catholic Customs and Symbols; 
Dom Otto Haering, Living with the Church; J. F. Sullivan, The Visible Church; 
J. F. Sullivan, The Externals of the Catholic Church; E. J. Shadler, Beauties 
of the Catholic Church; and above all, Gaspar Lefebvre, Catholic Liturgy, Its 
Fundamental Principles. 
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Cross, the stations, the rosary, etc.; on the Divine Office, 
stressing especially Vespers and the office of Tenebrae at 
which the faithful commonly assist; on the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the angels and saints, and their part in the liturgy; 
on the liturgical books, the missal and the breviary; on 
sacred music, the Gregorian chant, antiphons to the Blessed 
Virgin, etc. Finally a “miscellaneous” chapter, treating of 
the ceremonies at weddings and funerals (if these were not 
explained in the chapter on the sacraments); of the cere- 
monies of ordination, of the consecration of a bishop, of 
canonization; of religious orders of men and women; and in 
fact on any topic that is of interest to the few rather than 
to all. 


The questions interspersing the chapters should bring out 
two facts: First, that the prayers and hymns of the Church 
contain a magnificent summary of our great dogmas, and 
second that her rites and ceremonies drive home the ideals 
and motives of Christian life. For example, after the chapter 
on the sacraments stressing the fact that they are outward 
signs of inward grace, might be asked: 


1. Were the sacraments instituted primarily to sanctify us or to 
give glory to God? 

2. Name three which tend more directly to the glory of God. 

3. In the administration of how many of the sacraments is oil 
used ? 


4, Oil has been used in daily life for food and light, as a remedy, 
and to give suppleness to the body, Explain its significance in con- 
nection with the sacraments. 


5. Why is the sacrament of penance administered without pomp 
or ceremony, while the other six are ordinarily given in a solemn 
manner ! 


Perhaps the course would be more interesting and at the 
same time more beneficial if it were conducted on the plan 
of a seminar. The different members could be assigned special 
topics to investigate and discuss in class. Their research 
would inevitably bring them in contact with much of the 
best Catholic literature. Here the Catholic Periodical Index 
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would be an invaluable guide. In its preliminary list is men- 
tions forty-two periodicals, practically all of which contain 
occasional articles bearing on the liturgy, while the Orate 
Fratres is devoted primarily to the liturgical apostolate. 


In conclusion, let us express the hope that many Catholic 
colleges will adopt a course in liturgy. If any are in doubt 
about its necessity, a questionnaire will quickly settle this 
doubt. Until a suitable text appears, every teacher of re- 
ligion must outline his own course, and perhaps he can 
furnish plenty of interesting material that will greatly help 
the prospective author. The benefits of liturgical study are 
admirably summed up by Benedict XV in words addressed 
to the organizers of the Liturgical Congress held at the Abbey 
of Montserrat in Spain in July, 1915: “To spread among the 
faithful an exact knowledge of the liturgy; to inspire into 
their hearts a holy delight in the prayers, rites and chants by 
means of which, in union with their common Mother, they 
pay their worship to God, to attract them to take an active 
part in the holy mysteries and ecclesiastical festivals; all this 
would have a wonderful influence in drawing priest and peo- 
ple together, in bringing back the people to the Church, by 
nourishing their piety, strengthening their faith, and teach- 
ing them to lead lives of perfection.” 











RELIGION 


REVEREND M. V. KELLY, C.S.B. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Epitor’s Note: This is the second of a series of papers by Father Kelly, pre- 
senting doctrine for children in continuous statement or narrative form. 


THE BLESSED EUCHARIST 
Read this chapter and tell us: 
(1) When St. Peter made his First Communion. 


(2) How do you know that the Blood of Jesus is in the 
Host? 


(3) God is everywhere! Where is the Body of Jesus? 


THE Last Supper. Our Lord died on Good Friday. The 
evening before He took His twelve apostles to supper in a 
house in Jerusalem. This was His Last Supper. 


While they were at supper, Jesus took bread and blessed 
it and gave it to each of the apostles. At the same time He 
said, “Take ye and eat. This is My Body.” He changed 
the bread into His own Body. He gave them His Body to 
eat. * 


There was no more bread there; it was all changed. And 
while Jesus was sitting at the table, He was also upon the 
tongue of each of the twelve apostles. 


After that He took the chalice with wine in it and blessed 
it and gave it to them to drink. At the same time He said, 
“Drink ye all of this, for this is My Blood.” He changed 
the wine into His own Blood. 


* Luke, XXII. 
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After that, something very wonderful happened. Jesus 
told the Apostles that He wished them to do what he had 
just done. And He gave them power also to change bread 
and wine into His Body and Blood. It was at that moment 
that He made them priests. Since that time every bishop and 
every priest has that power. Every morning thousands of 
bishops and hundreds of thousands of priests are saying 
Mass. Every place they say Mass the little host on the altar 
and the wine in the chalice become the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 


No Power so GREAT AS THAT OF THE PRIEST. Suppose 
that to-morrow morning there was a big headline in all the 
papers like this: “Man in China Changes Bread Into Gold.” 
At first, no one would believe it. But morning after morning 
the papers said it was still going on. Pictures were shown 
of thousands of people from all parts of the country going 
to see the miracle. Long stories in the papers would tell 
what the President of China and other men of note thought 
about it. Then, very likely, universities in the United States, 
England, Germany, France, Italy and other countries, would 
send their greatest scholars to China to find out if this could 
be really true. 


Now, suppose that after some weeks or months, all these 
learned men said, “It is really so; we have watched this man 
closely hour after hour. We have seen him just passing his 
hand over a little piece of bread, not touching it at all, and 
all at once there is a new, shining, golden dollar lying there 
instead.” What would people say then? Certainly they 
would say that this was the most wonderful thing that ever 
happened. There would be nothing else talked about. Every- 
one would want to go to see it. Every city in the world would 
be trying to get this man to go there. 


But which would be the greater, to change bread into gold 
rere or to change bread into the Body and Blood of 
rist? 


THE REAL PRESENCE. Next Sunday, wher you are at 
Mass, a number of people will go up to the railing; you will 
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see the priest placing the little white Host upon each tongue. 
It looks like a very small piece of bread. But it is not bread; 
It is the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is God 
Himself. 


The little Infant Jesus was lying in a manger in Bethlehem 
when the shepherds came to adore Him. That same little 
Infant is on your tongue when you receive Holy Communion. 


A boy who is not a Catholic went to Mass one Sunday 
with Frank Gray. Coming out, the boy said, ““Do you mean 
to tell me that the great God who made the world and every- 
thing in it comes down on the altar and looks like a piece 
of bread?” 


“T don’t know why that should suprise you,” said Frank, 
“the great God who made the world lived thirty years in 
Nazareth and every person in the town thought He was just 
a carpenter. Hundreds and thousands of people saw Him 
dying on the cross and thought He was a man who had been 
caught doing some great crime.” 


THE Precious BLoop. Next Sunday at Mass you will see 
the priest going to the right side of the altar and pouring 
wine into the chalice. Then, after awhile the Elevation will 
take place; the priest will raise the chalice high enough for 
every person to see it. There will be no wine in the chalice 
then; it will have been changed into the Blood of Christ. 
The very Blood that ran from His Hands and Feet when He 
was on the cross will be in the chalice that you see the priest 
raising up. 


The Body of Christ will be in the chalice, too, because His 
Body and Blood are never separated. A few minutes later 
you will see the people going up to Communion. They will 
receive the Sacred Host but they will not drink from the 
chalice. But they will receive both the Body and Blood of 
Jesus, because His Body and Blood are always together in 
the Host. 


Tue Entire Bopy anp Boop. There may be a hundred 
people going to Communion, and each one will receive the 
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whole of our Lord’s Body. Jesus is God; He can do any- 
thing; He can have His Body in a hundred places or a thou- 
sand places at the same time. His Body can be on the 
tongues of a hundred or a thousand people at the same time. 


Some day when you go out for an auto drive, pay a visit 
to all the churches in the city. In every one of them you will 
see a little red light hanging in the sanctuary, and you will 
know by this that the Blessed Sacrament is in the little 
tabernacle on the altar. If there are a hundred churches in 
your city, the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ will be in a 
hundred different places at the same time. There are nearly 
four hundred churches in Rome, and in every one of them, 
in the tabernacle on the altar, lies the entire Body and Blood 
of Jesus. 


One morning in a church out in the country the priest had 
just finished Mass when a man came into the sacristy and 
said ‘‘Father, we got here late because the roads are so bad. 
We wanted to receive Communion, and the three of us have 
walked five miles fasting.” 


“Tt is all right,” the priest said, ‘“You can still go to Com- 
munion.” He knew there was only one Host left in the 
ciberium, He broke it into three parts. Of course, each of the 
three people received our Lord’s entire Body and Blood. 


When was “The Last Supper?” 

What great thing happened then? 

What did Jesus do for the apostles at the Last Supper? 
What great power has Jesus given to every priest? 


Tell us the story about the man in China? 


What does the priest put on the tongues of those who 
go to Communion? 


. Did the little Host make the world? How do you know? 


8. If some one said to you, “Surely God cannot look like 
a piece of bread,” what would you answer? 


~I 
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9. What does the priest pour into the chalice during Mass? 


10. Later in the Mass, when he drinks from the chalice, 
what is in it? 


11. At Communion does each person receive the whole of 
Our Lord’s Body, or only a part of it? 


* * x 
PURGATORY 


Read this chapter and tell us: 
(1) What is death? 


(2) How is it that people who commit mortal sins can go 
to purgatory? 


(3) How much do the souls in purgatory suffer? 
(4) Will your venial sins do you any harm in heaven? 


DeaTH. Some day, you know, you shall die. Your friends 
will notice that you have ceased to move and that you are 
no longer breathing. They will stand or kneel around your 
bed in tears; you will still look the same as before, but your 
soul will not be there. It is gone and is already standing 
before God. 


PARTICULAR JUDGMENT. Your angel guardian will go with 
you; the devil will follow and try to do all he can against 
you; there will be no one else there. 


God will show you every good thing and every bad thing 
you did in your whole life. Your good angel will point to all 
the good you did, looking up into God’s Face and begging 
Him to have mercy. The devil will point to all your sins and 
tell God that he has come to claim you. After that, God will 
tell you where you are going forever. This is called the 
particular judgment. 


VENIAL Sins. People who have venial sins on their soul 
when they die will go to Purgatory. 


A woman sent her little boy to the store and told him to 
come back as quickly as he could. Some boys whom he knew 
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were playing ball on the street, and he stopped to play ball 
with them. Of course, he was late getting home. He told his 
mother there were a great many people in the store and he 
had to wait a long time to get what he was sent for. 


A few minutes later he was running down the street, and 
an automobile came around the corner very quickly. The 
poor little fellow was run over and killed instantly. Now, 
you would not say the lie he told his mother just a little while 
before was a big sin; still he could not go to heaven with even 
that little sin on his soul. 


Mortat Sins. Some people who have committed mortal 
sins will go to purgatory, too. God forgives these sins, but 
those who have committed them will have to do penance for 
them. If the penance is not all done before they die, they 
will have to finish it in purgatory. 


David was a great prophet and a great and holy man. 
Once, when he was young, he was guilty of killing another 
man. This was a mortal sin and a very big one. He did God 
a great wrong. The debt he owed God for this was so great, 
there was no end to it. If he had died that way, he would 
have had a punishment without end. 


But some days later he saw what a terrible thing he had 
done. He was very sorry for it; he fasted day after day; 
he spent his nights in prayer and tears. He begged God’s 
pardon over and over, and God forgave him. God told him 
that the sin was wiped off his soul, but there was still a debt 
to be paid for it. If David had died just then he would have 
had to suffer for some time in purgatory. 


Instead of suffering for millions and millions of years in 
hell, David would have had to suffer perhaps only one year. 


Now, does it not seem strange that when God blotted out 
millions of years of suffering, He would not blot out this one 
year also? But this is what God does with people who commit 
mortal sin. He blots out the sin, but He leaves some part 
of the debt to be paid. Why does He do this? Because any- 
one will try harder to keep from sin when he knows he may 
have to suffer in purgatory for it. 
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Besides, God will not do everything. You must do some- 
thing yourself. God wants you to pay a part of the debt, 
even if it be a very small part. This is the way God always 
acts with His children. He will do the greatest things for 
you; He will help you in a thousand ways, but He always 
wants you to join in and do your part. 


SUFFERINGS IN PurcaATory. The souls in purgatory suffer 
very much. St. Thomas says, “The least pain in purgatory 
is greater than the greatest pain on earth.” Besides, some 
may have to suffer in purgatory for a very long time. 


PRAYER FOR THE Deap. The poor souls in purgatory can 
do nothing to shorten their time there or make their suf- 
ferings lighter. But you can help them. They will suffer 
much less if you pray for them. You can go to Mass and 
Communion for them; and good work you do may be of- 
fered to help them. Some day they will be free and go to 
heaven forever. 


HEAVEN AFTER PuRGATORY. You might have to suffer a 
long time in purgatory for just one venial sin. And that is 
not all. When you get to heaven, you will find that 
venial sin has taken from you a joy you should have had. 
Then you will be without that joy forever. Every time you 
come late to Mass, you give up something that you would 
have had for all eternity. 


Tell us about the Particular Judgment. 


~~ = 


. Who go to purgatory? 


Geo 


. The prophet David once committed a great sin. Tell us 
about it. 


4. When God excuses us from a great deal of punishment 
for our sins, why does He not excuse us from it all? 


5. How can you help the souls in purgatory? 




















Theology for the Teacher 

















MISSING MASS ON SUNDAY 


SACERDOS 


Too frequently the teacher in the grade school will dis- 
cover that a child has missed Mass on a Sunday through the 
fault of parents or guardians. A question at once suggests 
itself as to the best method of procedure in dealing with such 
acase. Before attempting to offer any advice as to the final 
and definite solution of the problem, we would, with due sub- 
mission to the views of more experienced child teachers, pro- 
pose the aboltion of the practice obtaining in some parochial 
schools of having the teacher or clinical school director ex- 
amine the children, assembled in class on Monday morning, 
upon the fact of their attendance or non-attendance at Mass 
on the preceding day, and, when any child is found to have 
been delinquent, demanding an explanation of the failure 
and visiting upon the head of the offender, in full class, the 
just denunciation of the sin of missing Mass. The reason 
of our objection to this method is, first the danger that the 
child who has missed Mass will be tempted to lie both 
through shame of confessing his fault in the presence of all 
his companions and through the dread of the public repri- 
mand which he knows will ensue; and secondly (though 
this point is perhaps rather fine-drawn) the possibility of 
something like scandal among the other children, to whom 
the idea that Mass may be missed first presents itself in this 
manner and gradually becomes familiar. Would it not be 
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better to question the children individually and privately? 
Though the necessity for even this is obviated nowadays 
by the check-up usually made by the teachers during the 
Mass itself on Sunday. Making the matter a private and 
very confidential affair between the teacher and the pupil 
would enhance its importance and have a tendency to cause 
the child to open his heart more thoroughly with perhaps 
unexpected and most advantageous revelations. 


And now, how are we to deal with the child who has missed 
Mass on Sunday through the fault of parent or guardian? 
That the child has been guilty of sin goes, of course, with- 
out question. As to the gravity of the sin there is a question, 
and a question which can and must be dealt with only in 
confession. The teacher should be extremely careful to re- 
frain from any attempt to form the child’s conscience. She 
may, and perhaps should,—particularly in the case of a very 
young child,—impress upon him that he is obliged to men- 
tion the matter to the priest in confession; but she should 
always remember that the rights of the child, in affairs of 


conscience, are as inviolable as those of the most mature 
adult. 


But what concerns us mainly here is the relation between 
the child and his parent or guardian. The parent has been 
at fault, and grievously at fault, either positively, by prohib- 
iting or preventing the child’s going to Mass, or negatively 
by failing to supply the means necessary for the child’s hear- 
ing Mass. In either case, but more maliciously in the former, 
the parent is guilty of mortal sin. But if the teacher boldly 
denounces the guilt of the parent, one of two things will 
happen. Either the child, on account of his love for and con- 
fidence in his parent will, in his own mind though not openly, 
disbelieve the teacher, and thus the teacher loses almost all 
power and authority over him; or else the child believes his 
teacher and at once the feet of clay on his parent-idol are 
disclosed to him, never again to be hidden. Either result is 
a calamity never to be sufficiently deplored. What to do, 
then? Almost we are inclined to reply that such difficult sit- 
uations can be met only by prayer and fasting. Certainly the 
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exercise of an almost infinite prudence is indicated. To the 
writer it seems that the best that can be hoped for is the 
building up in the child’s mind of a vivid and magnificent 
idea of the sacrifice of the Mass. This will require tact and 
perseverance, but it is not so difficult as may be imagined. 
In regard to the Sunday Mass, stress should be laid rather 
upon the advantage that is ours in being permitted to assist 
at the Tragedy of Calvary than upon the obligation imposed 
by the ecclesiastical law of hearing Mass on Sundays. Care 
should be taken never to speak of the parents but in terms 
of the utmost respect and good will. The peak of the diffi- 
culty will be met when the child begins to ask questions, 
such as: “Did my father (mother) commit a sin by not send- 
ing me to Mass?” “Will he (or she) go to hell for that?” 
Then must the patient teacher rally all the forces of her 
religious diplomacy to avoid a too-direct answer. Reference 
may be made to the difference in obligations of persons of 
different ages, the possibility, as well as the impropriety, 
of our judging people’s actions, ignorant as we are of their 
motives and all the circumstances of their conduct. When 
all is said, however, we can make out but a sorry case for 
the parents in the esteem and confidence of their child; for 
we are bound to remember that we are inhibited always by 
the rigid demands of truth; while, on the other hand, we 


must keep ever flying the flag of ecclesiastical discipline and 
obedience. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


M. P. DE VUYST 
Home Education League 


Brussels, Belgium 


Translated frem the French by Sister St. Godeliva, C.N.D., 
Notre Dame Academy, Chicago 


—_____—. 


In his Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, the 
Holy Father imptores “pastors of souls, by every means in 
their power, by instructions and catechisms, by word of 
mouth and written articles widely distributed, to warn Chris- 
tian parents of their grave obligations” regarding the educa- 
tion of their family. ‘And this should be done,” continues 
the Holy Pontiff, “not in a merely theoretical and general 
way, but with practical and specific application to the various 
responsibilities of parents touching the religious, moral and 
civil training of their children, and with indication of the 
methods best adapted to make their training effective, sup- 
posing always the influence of their own exemplary lives.” 


Doubtless!y, parents, educators and priests have excellent 
intentions, and they expend much effort in trying to reach 
the desired end. It is evident, however, that a large part of 
their efforts is futile. It would seem that sufficient attention 
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has not been brought to bear upon certain pedagogical prin- 
ciples founded on common sense, which should serve as a 
guide in religious education. The application of these prin- 
ciples would lead more necessarily and more quickly to the 
goal than would the path of routine or of chance. We will 
try to make this clear. 


cae ee OS 2 2 Se & * 


The Catholic religion being the most perfect religion, and 
its members having at their disposal special graces to over- 
come difficulties insurmountable to others, there remains but 
to bring to the point and intensify the methods of application 
in order to attain superior results. It therefore depends upon 
Catholics to act logically and to make the demonstration 
clearer and clearer and more and more general. 


Some have confused religious instruction, which gives a 
knowledge of the truths and principles of religion, with edu- 
cation which produces the habit of observing the command- 
ments. Virtue, itself, is but a habit which facilitates the 
doing of good. One must then aim at the formation of good 
habits by the popularization and use of better educative 
methods. 


Every day the greater number of Christians repeat in the 
prayers they have memorized that they must be resigned to 
God’s Holy Will, forgive all injuries, love one another, re- 
frain from rash judgments, etc. But they are far from the 
habit of bearing contradictions, of forgiving, of doing unto 
others what they would that others should do unto them, of 
having faith in their coreligionists, etc. They have religious 
instruction but not religious education, yet the latter is the 
more important. It is not those who say “Lord, Lord,” but 
those who live according to the Commandments who will be 
saved. Faith without works is dead. 


As we have recently read in the XX° Siecle, habit is a dis- 
position acquired by oft-repeated acts. Habits form a second 
nature; they characterize the whole of life: 


The force of habit is so irresistible that it makes us act, so to 
Say, in spite of ourselves. Man becomes attached to the house in 
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which he lives, to the neighborhood, to his country, to the persons 
around him, because he is in the habit of living there and of being 
constantly in their company. It is habit that gives skill to the 
mechanic, coolness to the aviator. The just man practices virtue 
without difficulty because he has the habit of it. Bad habits hold 
the sinner in the path of vice. Virtues and vices are but habits of 
good or evil. 

The moral strength of man is in relation to his good or bad habits. 
The role of habit is, therefore, extremely important. It is the edu- 
cator’s duty to repress evil tendencies and to develop good ones so 
as to form good habits. He should train children from their earliest 
years in the duties of the Christian life and to such moral habits 
as the love of the true, the beautiful, and the good. He should initi- 
ate them to work, order, economy, cleanliness, and health habits. 

Parents and educators should know that good habits are not 
acquired in a day, that evil tendencies are hard to stifle, and that 
from his first habits the child should be the object of continued 
vigilance in order to direct his tendencies and thus form excellent 
habits. The child acts through imitation rather than conviction; 
he readily follows the example of parents and educators. 


“The acquisition of habits is of immense importance,” says 
de la Vaissiere; “it makes the performance of acts easier, 
more precocious, more perfect and more attractive.” 


We shall now try to give parents a few pedagogical rules 
to induce them to give their children the habit of living ac- 
cording to religious principles and precepts. 


TO INSURE SUCCESS IT IS EXPEDIENT TO BEGIN 
AT THE BEGINNING 


If religious education were properly given in the family 
from very early childhood, it would leave a deep impression 
on the child’s heart and permeate his whole character. 


We must not forget that by Baptism the child acquires a 
special aptitude for religious education, that is, the grace 
which should normally cause all virtues to spring up and 
increase in his soul. The important thing is not to thwart 
action; parents must be watchful. Above all we must not 
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forget that the home supplies diversified practical occasions 
of submitting to God’s Will and of training in habits of obedi- 
ence, temperance, and all other virtues. 


When we counsel the children in the church and in the 
school to say their morning and night prayers, we give them 
religious instruction. Religious education, that is the prac- 
tical application of these principles, is made in the home 
through the intervention of the parents. These habits should 
be formed even before the child attends church or school. 


Home education is an imperative necessity. The Fourth 
Commandment, the Sacrament of Matrimony, the Holy 
Father’s encyclica! on the education of youth, are explicit 
on this subject. But in how many homes is this education 
well understood? Much precious time is lost in day schools 
and boarding schools, and very often in vain, trying to repair 
the mistakes of parents. Then why do not the leaders direct 
their energies more toward the homes and strive to dissemi- 
nate sound pedagogical principles? 


A comparison will make this clearer. If we desire im- 
proved plants, we must begin in the very nursery to look 
after them and give them every possible care. A nurseryman 
who does not know his business, who lets the plants grow 
without any training, without a reasonable amount of care, 
would do a very poor business. Entrusting those ill-grown 
plants about the age of seven to an arboriculturist will not 
wholly mend matters, for, howsoever skilful he may be, the 
arboriculturist will hardly succeed in straightening the 
plants. 


Is this not often the case in the work of education? How 
many parents are there who know their business as educators, 
and where would they have learned it? 


Physicians are continually deploring the awkwardness of 
parents in the physical care of their children. To what is the 
high rate of infant mortality due? If mothers ignore the 
material needs of their children, if the maternal instinct does 
not suffice to preserve the life and health of their offspring, 


how can they be expected to be more skilful in their care of 
souls? 
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Without doubt, more of this remissness can be attributed 
to human weakness; but this pretext does not dispense from 
the necessity of informing parents of their duties. Yet, we 
do not enlighten them sufficiently on the subject of home 
education, the end of which is precisely to strengthen the 
will and overcome weaknesses. . . . 


Oral instruction is occasionally given but it is not always 
practical enough. ... 


As a set-off, vade-mecums for the religious instruction of 
children in church and in school are extremely numerous 
notwithstanding the fact that religious education should hold 
first place, that the home is the normal place for getting it, 
and that parents are more numerous than catechists. We 
work much harder to spread knowledge than to form char- 
acters, and still, character-formation is the principal thing. 


II 


OF THE NEED OF A WIDER DISTRIBUTION OF VERY SIMPLE 
HOLY PICTURES, OF MORE SYSTEMATIC SERIES OF 
THEM FOR THE USE OF CHILDREN, AND OF 
BOOKS OF PIETY MORE IN KEEPING WITH 
PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


Religious instruction, which should direct religious educa- 
tion in the home, might be improved on. Since nothing enters 
the child’s mind except through the senses, then the means 
to that purpose should be accessible to all homes. 


It is well known that children are very fond of pictures 
and picture books. Mothers sometimes buy beautiful ones 
for object lessons, lessons in natural history, fairy tales, etc. 
There are also illustrated albums and the Catechism in Pic- 
tures for the teaching of religion. Most Catholic booksellers 
carry a good supply of them. Albums containing pictures 
without captions should be chosen for children who cannot 
read. These pictures should represent the most intelligible 
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and easily understood scenes from the Old and New Testa- 
ments and suggestive moral scenes, as the creation, the 
garden of Eden, Noah’s ark, the tower of Babel, Joseph sold 
by his brethren, the child Moses, David, the Infant Jesus, the 
Magi, the flight into Egypt, the Child Jesus helping His 
parents, etc. 

The parables of Our Lord should be told and commented 
upon for they involve actual life situations and suggest prac- 
tical conclusions. This divine pedagogy, the most perfect 
pedagogy ever used, is not sufficiently followed; we overdo 
things, the language is not natural enough, and the examples 
chosen are too unusual or not adapted to child life. Then, 
according to the principle of the unit method so dear to 
pedagogues, comes a somewhat more advanced album having 
pictures with captions in large type, a kind of primer, that 
the child may learn to read. Following this comes a book for 
children who can read, a very easy prayer book in large type 
with big pictures. 


Here are some rules of pedagogy regarding prayer books 
for children: 


(a) For children learning to read, large print is necessary. 

(b) The pictures must not be confusing and should be in 
keeping with the rules of good taste. 

(c) It is preferable to use short illustrated prayers before 
using the illustrated Mass book. 

(d) The texts of these books should be suited to the capac- 
ity of the children. 

x * x 


Many other means suggestive of piety may be used. There 
are popular and artistic collections of pictures well suited 
to adorn the walls of children’s rooms in the homes. Good 
use can be made of statuettes, cribs, etc. Mothers may profit 
by visits to the church to give some explanation of the 
statues, paintings, and ceremonies which children notice. 
a Artistic lantern slides of religious scenes are com- 
mendable, and there are small machines that can be used in 
the home. 
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Iil 


IT IS ADVISABLE TO AWAKEN GRADUALLY THE RELIGIOUS 
PERCEPTION IN CHILDREN AND TO TEACH NO PRAYER 
WITHOUT FIRST EXPLAINING ITS BROAD MEANING 


We have just spoken of the material for the intuitive teach- 
ing of religion in the home. Let us now see how the mother 
should proceed for religion to permeate the soul of the child. 


With the help of the pictures mentioned above she should 
begin with very simple stories that will appeal to the child’s 
imagination, after the fashion of Jesus instructing the multi- 
tude. In the course of the story, she should draw the child’s 
attention to God’s power, His Providence, the reward of 
good, and the punishment of ill-doing. Let it be here re- 
marked that the mother should not overtstress the interven- 
tion of the devil; such procedure might only frighten the 
children as does the abuse of hobgoblin and wolf stories. 


Next comes the story of the Child Jesus as an obedient, 
helpful, dutiful child. The child who has been made familiar 
with this Divine Ideal will spontaneously exhale his natural, 
simple, genuine prayer: “I love you very much, little Jesus; 
make me a good child like You.” 


These prayers should be short, simple, and within range 
of the understanding of the child whom we should accustom 
to think of what he is saying. For this reason, the prayers 
should be said slowly, feelingly, with expression, yet without 
theatrical effect. Here as elsewhere, quality counts for more 
than quantity; the essential thing is to touch the heart, to 


elevate the soul, to come to realities, and not merely to utter 
sounds. 


It is the role of the mother, but of a mother who has sound 
religious principles, to effect this intimate transfer of thoughts 
and sentiments. Let us for a moment contemplate this sub- 
lime and touching spectacle: A mother with eyes upturned 
to heaven folds the hands of her little one at her knees, and 
in accents calm yet grave teaches it to babble the sweet 
names of Jesus and Mary and to utter a prayer that says 
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everything in one sentence. And the good mother, not con- 
tent with suggesting gestures and words, suits the action of 
the little one to the words its lips utter. She is training her 
child to meditation by imparting the emotion, touching the 
heart, and moving the will. 


As soon as we acquire spontaneity in the child’s prayers, 
why not leave the little one to his own initiative, under our 
guidance, of course. A prayer two or three words long, a 
sentence not learned by heart but springing naturally from 
the soul, it seems to us, would be far more efficacious and 
thought-provoking than metaphysical concepts too dry even 
for grown-ups. 


I have heard young children from homes in which these 
methods are used with success, say: “I promise little Jesus 
to be very obedient.” “Thank you, my God, for giving me 
so much joy.” “Jesus, I am very sorry that I grieved you; 
I will never do it again.” “‘Jesus, Mary, please cure daddy.” 
“My God, I shall not be greedy any more.” “I shall do 
better in future, dear Jesus.” Always, under every circum- 
stance, we must try to convince the child that words without 
actions are worth nothing. 


After the children have prayed in their own childish lan- 
guage for some time, without delaying too much, they should 
be taught the forms of prayer consecrated by the Church. 
We must always guard against mere rote recitation of 
prayers. Let us recall the words of Bishop Ketteler with re- 
gard to this: “Learning by heart is the lowest degree of 
instruction; it is but a means to an end.” 


Later on, when the child has learned to read, we must be 
careful not to give him unintelligible books of piety. We 
have already pointed out the pedagogical principles with 
which such publications should comply. 
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IV 


IT IS NOT ENOUGH THAT THE CHILD UNDERSTAND THE GEN- 
ERAL MEANING OF THE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION; IT 
IS VERY IMPORTANT THAT HE FORM THE HABIT OF 
CONFORMING HIS ACTIONS TO THE TEACHING 
OF CHRIST AND OF OBSERVING THE 
COMMANDMENTS 


All that has been said so far refers only to religious instruc- 
tion which is a necessary preparation for education and on 
an equal with it. Now we shall attack the core of the sub- 
ject, the formation of habits. 


Canon Smets rightly observes that “Religion should live 
in the soul and heart of children; and we can consider our 
time as lost if we have not succeeded in reducing the knowl- 
edge and practice of religion to the status of habit.” The 
home is the normal place for the acquisition of these habits. 
Canon Smets thus confirms this point: “If the home, the 
social centre in which the child lives, is favorable to religious 
culture, instruction will easily yield fruit.” 


To train to good habits, that is to virtue, repeated practice 
isnecessary. This is an unquestionable principle of pedagogy 
and moral thology. In school and in church, only the theory 
of religious instruction is given, that is, the children are told 
to practice such and such a virtue, but the application of the 
theory cannot be made there. In the school, teachers seem 
to be concerned with the correction of faults of orthography 
more than faults of character, remarked St. Augustine long 
years ago. For them, the chief aim of the school is to im- 

.prove the children’s knowledge; every hour of class and 
study is devoted to this end. 


Children and parents receive theoretical religious instruc- 
tion in church at most once a week But it is neither in the 
school nor in the church that we find those divers circum- 
stances of home life which help to form the child’s heart and 
foster the practice of obedience, piety, kindness, charity, 
justice, etc. Consequently, why not begin by teaching the 
parents how to perform the duties of their state of life? 
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The late Abbé Simon understood that methods of habit 
formation could be improved. Having insisted in his morning 
instruction upon the necessity of practicing a certain virtue, 
at the Mothers’ Meeting in the afternoon he pointed out 
practical means of inculcating that virtue in their children. 
Mothers who follow such counsels easily notice immediate 
results, and the progress made in home training is remark- 
able. 


Fifty years ago farmers tilled the soil as it had always 
been tilled; wedded to routine, they had no faith in scientists 
and scientific methods. The scientists, however, actually 
worked with the farmers and made them see the efficacy of 
rational methods. Had they been content with theorizing 
and not taken the trouble to make practical applications of 
their science, no headway would have been made. 

Some will object that moral and religious progress is not 
so evident. The case of the priest cited above proves that 
certain immediate testimony can be obtained. The mothers 
who followed his practical advice noticed the prompt effects 
of his method; those who heretofore could not command 
obedience succeeded in so doing, thus gaining time. Once 
the children had learned to obey, the mothers were able to 
inculcate other virtues and thus gained both time and peace. 
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V 


THE EXAMPLE OF PARENTS IS ESSENTIAL IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In religious education we too often forget the need of good 
example. We cannot insist too strongly upon the efficacy 
of this means which should accompany the aforementioned 
methods. Example is a constantly renewed living picture; 
it has a powerful effect, for the child hardly learns anything 
except what it sees. 

While very young the child imitates his father and mother 
in all they do and say; he adopts their gestures, their manner 
of speaking and eating, their defects and their qualities. 
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It is by his example that the farmer teaches his son to 
plough the ground; it is by his example that the master 
teaches his pupil to read and write; it was by first setting 
the example that Christ instilled into the hearts of men a love 
for the practices of religion; it is also by their example that 
parents should educate their children. We venture to assert 
that in those homes in which good example is lacking, success 
in education is hardly possible. Example in this matter is 
imperative for parents who have at heart the proper rearing 
of their children. 

The Church preaches to children obedience to divine and 
human laws; to husband and wife, conjugal fidelity; and to 
everyone, honesty, justice, and charity. We should love our 
Church which is so concerned with our welfare and that of 
our children, and defend her when the occasion presents 
itself, thus giving our children an example of justice. 

Night prayers should be said in common in the home and 
should be followed by remarks on the doings of the day so as 
to foster progress in the work of the morrow. Let us bless 
our little ones before sending them to bed, give them the 
example of regular attendance at Sunday services and go to 
Holy Communion with them. 

Let us give this good example in all sincerity; our duty 
as educators bids us do so. Our task will be greatly light- 
ened by the very fact that the children will better under- 
stand that their parents hold their authority from God whose 
representatives they are. 


VI 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WILL NOT RESULT FROM OCCASIONAL 
TRAINING. IT MUST BE PROGRESSIVE, CONTINUOUS, AND 
SUITED TO ALL STATES AND PERIODS OF LIFE 


We have seen that there are often deficiencies in the early 
training of children. Even in those homes in which much 
interest is taken in it, there is alack of system. In many cases 
this early training is completely neglected. 

Then, suddenly, the children are sent to a catechism class 
to be prepared for First Holy Communion. This preparation 
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consists only in a certain amount of religious instruction in 
which the memory is trained. No permanent good results 
therefrom if the children do not rightly understand the ex- 
planations given; this frequently happens when the meaning 
of the words in the text has not been taught previously. For 
a number of these children, religious education ceases with 
their First Communion; for the others it becomes less prac- 
tical than before. We can say, in truth, that the only agents 
of later education are sermons, the confessional, and prayer 
books. 


Are sermons always natural, adequate, intelligible, capti- 
vating, practical? Do they aim at concrete instances of daily 
| rere Would it not be a profitable practice for the 
faithful to summarize the sermons in their homes? 


How many Christians are there who understand the edu- 
cational value of confession? In business difficulties they 
consult a confidential expert and follow his advice. How 
differently many act at confession! 


Prayer books both for the young and for adults too fre- 
quently lack pertinency; they are too general. Experience 
proves that most men have not the preparation or mental 
powers necessary to deduce particular practical applications 
from general statements. 


We know that God helps those that help themselves. We 
must not expect things to fall from heaven to us; we must 
make use of the ordinary means at our disposal. We should 
not be satisfied with prayer-books for the use of all classes 
of people in general, but should compile books more particu- 
larly suited to the divers states of life, for the performance 
of the duties of one’s state of life is essential. First principles 
of home-training should be given in all the schools. 

It would be well also to distribute among young men and 
women of an age to marry, books well suited to enlighten 
them on their choice, to prepare them for their marriage, and 
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to warn them against pitfalls. Is not marriage a sacrament? 
It is contracted but once, and often has a decided influence 
upon the happiness or unhappiness of many. It is a great 
mistake not to prepare young people sufficiently for it. The 
principal preparation for marriage, the essential thing, is 
the acquisition of the moral and religious knowledge and 
aptitudes necessary to train children in good habits. 


There are some very fine prayer books and books of piety 
for married people, which might exert considerable influence 
on the education of parents as well as of children, if they 
were more disseminated. 

There is, for example, The Christian Father, by Bishop 
Egger of St. Gall, translated by Abbé Currat (Benziger, 
Einsiedeln). It is in two parts. In the first part, the author 
states clearly the Christian father’s obligations which consist 
primarily in molding his child’s soul for God. He also gives 
information concernnig the training of the child’s conscience, 
religious education in the home, and the father’s other duties. 

Bishop Egger rightly observes that parents have not 
enough practical knowledge of their duties. It frequently 
happens that even very pious parents, not meeting in their 
pious reading with any practical hints on the training of 
children, believe that they need but recite long prayers to 
insure right behavior on the part of their children. In spite 
of all their prayers it sometimes happens that the children 
behave badly. Hence the necessity of strongly recommending 
to parents books written specially for them. 
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Should it not be everyone’s wish to see religious education 
thus understood? Surely we would obtain better results if 
we diffused among our families the practical methods of edu- 
cation in a regular fashion suiting it to the different ages and 
states of life. 


These are some considerations, somewhat drawn-out per- 
haps, that I wished to present to the members of the Home 
Education League. I shall be grateful for any remarks they 
may make on the subject. 
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ENGAGING IN RESEARCH 


ELLAMAY HORAN 


De Paul University 


During the past two years in the Journal of Religious In- 
struction and in Notes for the Teacher of Religion we have 
urged those who are about to engage in some piece of educa- 
tional research to consider the needs of our instructional 
programs in Religion. Teachers of Religion are present in 
the various graduate schools of the country. Those graduate 
departments that do not demand a research study from their 
students are very few and far between. In the present paper 
we are not speaking of the value of this requirement in the 
preparation of a candidate for a higher degree; our purpose 
is to call attention to the fact that every year no small num- 
ber of teachers of Religion spend long weeks and months in 
the minor piece of research demanded of them by their re- 
spective graduate schools. Available data show us that very 
few religions are engaged in research that is even related to 
religious instruction. 

As we mentioned in an earlier comment, non-Catholics are 
turning out some very fine research work in reading, 
arithmetic and other secular school subjects. We ought to 
use the findings of their investigations; moreover, we have 
opportunity to verify the results of these studies by our own 
minor investigations. But it is hardly possible for a non- 
Catholic to do the research that we need in the field of teach- 
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ing Religion. In fact, it would be difficult to discover among 
their number those who would even be interested in doing 
such work. The teaching of Religion in Catholic schools is 
our work in a very special way. No one can study it for us; 
in fact, if the work of research is to be well done it must be 
engaged in by those who are actually employed in the teach- 
ing of Religion in our schools and trained in the techniques 
of investigation. 


In a later issue of the Journal it is our intention to publish 
a list of the research studies related to this field that have 
been made during the past ten years. It will not be a long 
list; the studies listed will stand out in their paucity. We 
need research in all fields of education; with the exception 
of a few studies in reading, arithmetic and spelling very 
few investigations present data that the school may use with 
assurance. In the teaching of Religion there is even less to 
work with than in the secular subjects. We, therefore, urge 
our teachers of Religion to consider the need of engaging in 
this research. Those who are trained to do so and who will 
pursue it carefully will not only contribute to the teaching of 
Religion in our schools but they will grow in scholarship and 
find in the work a pleasant and gratifying pursuit. In the 
following section we are listing a few topics that will suggest 
problems to the teacher: 


COLLEGE RELIGION 


1. The objectives of our college courses. 


2. The value of present courses to the graduates of our 
colleges. 


3. The extent of over-lapping in high school and college 
courses in Religion. 


4. The standardization of achievement tests at the college 
level. 


5. Experiments with various methods of instruction. 


6. The number of students that may be handled success- 
fully in college Religion classes. 


7. The training of our college teachers of Religion. 
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. Religious and moral needs of the college student. 


An evaluation of college texts for Religion classes. 


HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


. Controlled experiments to determine the value of various 


methods of instruction. 


. Differentiating courses in Religion for various levels of 


mentality and previous achievement. 


. The relation of school marks in Religion to Catholic 


character after graduation. 
Time required for the teaching of various units. 


. Experiments in character training. 

. Character needs of the high school pupil. 

. The training of the high school teacher of Religion. 
. Evaluation of course content. 


Opportunities for Catholic action in a given locality. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RELIGION 


. Character needs of children of different ages. 
. How much Religion can a primary child understand? 
. The effect of after-school-hours on the religious training 


of the school. 


. How to correlate religious principles with the conduct 


of the child during the entire school day. 


. How tocorrelate the teaching of Religion with the teach- 


ing of other subjects. 


. Exact information in regard to the effectiveness of 


specific teaching programs. 


. The value of particular courses of study. 
. Studies in moral growth. 
. The effect of a Catholic school on church membership in 


specific districts. 


The effect of Catholic school training on the frequency 
of receiving the Sacraments. 


The value of the content of specific text-books. 
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12. Evaluation of the emphasis placed on particular topics 
in specific course of study. 


Research that is worthy of the title must be impartial, 
expert, objective, and capable of being verified, all of which 
demand special training on the part of the worker. Never- 
theless, teachers who have not had training in research have 
many opportunities to cooperate with both large and small 
investigations; in fact, it is only when sufficient cooperation 
is obtained to afford our research workers an adequate 
samplying that research itself will carry the value it should 
have. Religious communities and the diocesan organization 
of schools afford unusually fine spheres for extensive research 
work. We urge teachers to consider the importance of co- 
operating with the work of others. Sometimes cooperation 
is demanded by participating in an experiment, answering 
questions, permitting pupils to carry on a given piece of 
work, in all of which it is possible for the unthinking teacher 
to consider the undertaking as an engrossment upon his 
rights or as a criticism of his work. The teacher who is 
cognizant of the value of research will not exhibit such an 
attitude. He or she may always judge the worthwhileness of 
a particular study by the character of the work the re- 
searcher has already done and by the names of those sponsor- 
ing the work. 
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The Mass. Its Doctrine. Its History. The Story of the 
Mass in Pen and Picture. By Abbott Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1931. Pages 71. 


The well educated man of today desires experiences that 
will make life richer and fuller for him. This book is one 
that will contribute to give Catholics an enriched knowledge 
of the story of the Mass. 

The Mass contains a simple explanation of the Holy Sacri- 
fice, one that the layman will understand and appreciate, 
while the seventy-two illustrations represent a most interest- 
ing collection of pictures that will impress most readers. The 
following are the chapter titles in Abbot Cabrol’s new book: 
The Origin of the Mass; The Mass Among Christians 
Throughout the Centuries; The Explanation of the Roman 
Mass; The Mass Compared with Other Rites; Theology of 
the Mass; The Mass in Art; Literature of the Mass; The 
Bread, Wine and Water of the Mass; The Gestures Used at 
Mass; Sacred Vestments; Liturgical Colors; Stipends for 
Masses. 

The author of The Mass, Right Reverend Fernand Cabrol, 
0.S.B., Abbot of St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough has 
made many learned contributions to liturgical study. In his 
endeavor to encourage a wider use of liturgical prayer among 
the laity he is the author of My Missal, The Cabrol Roman 
Missal, The Liturgical Prayer Book, and Holy Week. 

The Mass will serve many purposes; not only is it a valu- 
able hand-book for all teachers of Religion but it may be 
used for supplementary readings by high school and college 
students. 


De Paul University GERTRUDE KLOSS 
Chicago 
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The Book of the Holy Child. By Sister Mary Barth- 
olomew, O.S.F. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. 84. 


The author of The Book of the Holy Child has put the 
teachers of the country under a two-fold debt of gratitude 
for this excellent supplementary text that instills into the 
heart of the child of the first grade a knowledge and a love 
for the Holy Child and gratitude for His many gifts. This 
little book satisfies a much needed want. It supplies not only 
copious reading material for the library period of the primary 
grades but it will serve as an excellent rechecking for the 
religion class. 

The book is divided into six parts. Part I contains the 
story of Creation; Part II begins with the Childhood of 
Jesus and ends with the lesson, ““My Best Friend”; Parts 
III and IV give the story of the Annunciation and the First 
Christmas while Parts V and VI cover the home life of the 
Christ Child and little Rose and Robert. 


The mechanical make-up of this book is very attractive. 
The pictures are beautifully worked out in color, the type is 
easily read; but it is regrettable that the illustration on the 
cover should bring an unfavorable reaction from a child of 
seven years who said: “But this is not a picture of the Holy 
Child.” Our relations with children of the primary grades 
make it necessary for us to inquire into the order of the 
stories and the proper illustrations to accompany same. The 
story of heaven would have been much better if left in words 
than to bring another question into the mind of the child 
when he sees it illustrated by the out-of-door games. Chil- 
dren always ask the question, “Did God make the angels 
first?” The beautiful illustration on page one might have 
been better later on in the book. Reactions of children are 
of the greatest value at all times. A child who had been in 
school less than a year and who had enjoyed reading every 
page of this little book went back to page thirty-four and 
said: “Why didn’t they say, Calling the Shepherds if that is 
what announcement means.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer the type of verse used is 
not the best for children of the primary grades. We doubt 
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the value of such lines as “I am the Way,” “And Jesus ad- 
vanced in wisdom and age, and grace with God and men,” 
and verses like those chosen from Gilbert Chesterton, Hope 
Cecil, John B. Tabb and Mary Dixon Thayer. 

Sister Mary Bartholomew has made a strong appeal to the 
mind and heart of the child, the approach has been made 
through the imagination and the emotions and the applica- 
tion appeals to the intellect and the will. No primary teacher 
can afford to be without a goodly supply of this charming 
little book for her reading period. 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 


Apologetics, A Class Manual in the Philosophy of the 
Catholic Religion. By Rev. Paul J. Glenn. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Company, 1931. Pp. 303. 


Father Glenn’s Apologetics is a text-book intended for 
college classes. As the sub-title of the book indicates, the 
treatment of the subject is decidedly philosophical. One 
third of the book deals with the proofs for the existence of 
God, divine attributes, creation, preservation and govern- 
ment of the world. The rest of the book is a logical and 
excellent traditional exposition of Catholic Apologetics. 


The Divinity of Christ is also treated in considerable 
detail, for Father Glenn says in his Preface: “today the 
Divinity of Christ is commonly denied even by sectarian 
clergymen.” In view of this fact and in view of the tendency 
of philosophers to ignore, if not to deny the existence of 
God, the present day manual of Apologetics must insist on 
these fundamental questions, leaving the identification of 
the Church of Christ to a secondary place. 


_ The book has several features which should recommend 
it to the professor as well as the student of Apologetics. 
Chief among these is the brief and clear explanation of the 
numerous metaphysical principles which must be used 
throughout Apologetics. Another good feature is the division 
of the chapters into articles and the articles into topics. A 
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brief outline precedes each chapter and each article is fol- 
lowed by a summary of the matter treated. 


For some reason which is not explained, the important 
question of the historicity of the Gospels is consigned to an 
appendix at the end of the book. The book has a good index, 
but no bibliography. 


Kenrick Seminary (REV.) THOMAS F. SCHMUCKER, C.M. 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


America’s Foremost Philosopher, Benedictine Historical 
Monograph V. By Sidney A. Ramers, Washington, D. C.: 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 1931. Pp. xvii + 212. 


The caption of this newly published and interesting vol- 
ume by Dr. Ramers refers to the late philosopher and essay- 
ist, Orestes A. Brownson. In reading this work one asks 
himself these three questions: —First, why have not admir- 
ers, friends and scholars long since proved and demanded 
that this name be placed on a pinnacle where true greatness 
really belongs? Secondly, what are the real motives, active 
or passive, which actuate those who should be the greatest 
friends of great Christian Catholic truth and philosophy and 
still apparently retard the acknowledgment of merit and 
greatness? Thirdly, why is it that even in our Catholic halls 
of philosophy the wonderful arguments of Brownson are not 
more frequently employed to flail with his master hand the 
flimsy philosophical theories and precepts that have today 
taken sucha hold ona materialistic world of reputed scholars, 
essayists and writers? 


As an incentive for the perusing of this work of Dr. 
Ramers, which all true lovers of Philosophy, History and 
Polemics hope to be the beginning and inspiration for kindred 
works to follow, we quote an opinion on Dr. Brownson as 
once given to his lecture class by one of the most eminent and 
profound philosophers in the United States: ‘“When the 
modern efforts of grossly materialistic schools, blasphemous 
rationalists, pseudo-philosophers and _ irreligious sophists 
have spent their energy in vain in battling against eternal 
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truth in principle and precept, then the beliefs and writings 
of one great philosopher, a most profound logician and 
thinker, a scholar self-made, sincere, religious and convinc- 
ing, will be studied and perused with the final, eternal vindi- 
cation of the great mind, heart and beliefs of an Orestes A. 
Brownson” (J. McDermott, C.M., D.D.). 


Maybe the time is already opportune and perhaps the 
work of Dr. Ramers is the inspiration of the beginning of 
the change of thought from one of an apologetic attitude to 
one of vindication and of long deferred but merited praise for 
a genius “‘so versatile, original, morally courageous and actu- 
ated by most intelligent faith as was Dr. Brownson.” 


The subjects treated in the little volume are well chosen 
by the author. An excellent point is brought out in the first 
chapter under the caption of “Brownson—the Man.” The 
graphic account of his philanthropic, social and political ac- 
tivities; the picture of a restless effervescent spirit, satisfied 
only when energy was free and unimpeded; the ceaseless and 
restless struggle for the true and the untinseled truth result- 
ant eventually in the peace, rest and satisfaction of the true 


philosophy of religion and life, are all well brought out by 
the author. 


The following chapters for that reason must prove easier 
to read and are intensely interesting, although of necessity 
in many paragraphs there must be employed the philosoph- 
ical verbiage more appreciated in the halls of formal 


philosophy than in lectures to the ordinary students of 
literature. 


The labor of Dr. Ramers is to be highly commended for 
matter, style and selection and we need only add that we 
heartily endorse the words of the writer of his Foreword: 
“T think that the Catholic reading public of America is going 
to catch the glint of a new luminary in our native hall of 
intellectual fame from this work of research, and begin en- 
joying the radiance of America’s Foremost Philosopher.” 


De Paul University (REV.) J. M. MURRAY, C.M. 
Chicago 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 











FORMATION OF CHARACTER, A LIFELONG 
PROCESS 


We sometimes meet with persons who are inclined to 
think that higher institutions of learning need accept no re- 
sponsibility in matters pertaining to character training. They 
consider this a matter for the elementary school, the home, 
and perhaps the high school. However, the work of educa- 
tion extends over the entire period of life. The college stu- 
dent needs assistance in understanding his immediate char- 
acter needs and those of later adult life. He needs assist- 
ance in planning and carrying out a systematic, intelligent 
program whereby he may continue to train himself. One 
of the responsibilities of the college instructor or advisor is 
to prepare the student for this life-long process. 


REQUIRED READING AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


A research study in university teaching published in 1927 
reports that the reading load in college classes is often much 
too light. If 1,000 pages of reading in educational psychol- 
ogy is looked upon as a normal load for a course carrying a 
major (three and one-third semester hours) of credit, what 
might be considered an appropriate requirement in outside 
reading for our college classes in Religion? 
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IMMEDIATE AND FUTURE NEEDS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


What are those traits and characteristics that the teacher 
of Religion should wish to see developed in the high school 
student? What type of Catholics are our high schools de- 
sirous of producing? What sort of action should the world 
expect from the graduates of our high schools? Before we 
evaluate the content of our courses of study or select learning 
materials for our students, let us make these analyses. Let us 
list those topics that are of importance for the Catholic living 
of everyday. When we have made such a study, then, and 
then only are we capable of expressing opinions on the ad- 
visability of omitting problems directly related to Religion 
from our course of study and our text-books. Let those who 
would criticise the placement of particular problems of adult- 
hood in the high school curriculum first consider the follow- 
ing: (1) Courses in physics, chemistry, algebra, geometry, 
etc., are solely justified in our curricula because of a possible 
value to adult life; (2) If our boys and girls do not receive 
this preparation for adult life in the Catholic high school, 
when and how will they get it? The Catholic college receives 
but a very few of our students, and the various kinds of in- 
formal means of training have all been found wanting; (3) 
It is pedagogically and psychologically incorrect to say that 
incidental teaching will take care of such matters and that 
they need no prescribed position in the course of study. The 
important cannot be taught incidentally. In evaluating the 
references we will use and the problems which we will in- 
clude in our high school religion curriculum, let us be sure 
that we do not minimize those factors, conditions, and ap- 
plications of religious principles that occur frequently in the 
daily life of the individual and have a direct relationship to 
his fidelity in following the Catholic ideal. 
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RETREATS FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The annual retreat given in our schools each year holds 
tremendous possibilities in the work of religious training. 
We feel that commendation should be made of the many 
schools that are locating this important factor in religious 
education early in the school year. It is quite possible that 
when the yearly retreat is given in April, May or June that 
the increased number of school activities will stifle the effects 
that should accompany this exercise. Those schools that 
plan to have the yearly retreat shortly after the opening of 
school in fall or in the middle of the year are giving students 
an added opportunity to derive profit from the retreat. We 
would urge, therefore, as many schools as possible to consider 
the follow-up work that may be done when students have 
had occasion to profit by the graces of the retreat sometime 
before the last two months of the scholastic year. 


BOOK WEEK IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The week of November fifteenth to twenty-first is to be 
observed as Book Week. Yearly, public and school libraries 
and the National Association of Book Publishers engage in 
a variety of extra activities to further the reading of good 
books among children. It is not our purpose to comment on 
reading in general, but we would like to call attention once 
more to the value that children and adults receive from that 
practice which religious teachers themselves speak of as 
spiritual reading. During the elementary school period the 
child is in the formative period, when he may be assisted 
in the acquisition of a great many worthwhile habits. One 
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that may be of inestimable value both during childhood and 
adulthood is the habit of thoughtful reading about matters 
and persons that will lead individuals to a greater love of 
God and man. Highschool and college teachers would have 
an easier task in encouraging this type of reading if the ele- 
mentary school helped children to know such readings and 
to find actual satisfaction in using them. During the present 
week it might be well for every elementary teacher to list 
the spiritual books that are available in her school for read- 
ing by the pupils in her class. In those schools where little 
or no material is on hand libraries of this type might be 
started. It is not necessary to begin with a large number of 
books. If each year new books are added, this portion of 
the school’s reading matter will grow to a desirable size. 
Spiritual reading books should be placed in school libraries 
for three reasons: (1) The child is in the habit forming 
period; (2) Such readings make a valuable contribution to 
the religious development of both children and adults; (3) 
If Catholic school libraries do not provide this type of read- 
ing matter the child will seldom procure it elsewhere. 


COOPERATION WITH THE HOME 


In previous issues of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INsTRUC- 
TION we have referred to the advantages that will accompany 
a cooperative study by home and school in the work of re- 
ligious training. This is an uncultivated field of opportunity, 
open to all Catholic schools. In comparatively few of them 
do Parent-Teacher Associations exist. This organization is 
a splendid medium through which the home and the school 
may work together at the religious training of Catholic chil- 
dren. It is only when both parents and teachers assume this 
responsibility that we can hope for improved results. 

















THE METHODS OF CHARACTER TRAINING 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. SCHABERT 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 


By methods of character training is meant the ways in 
which the individual may be assisted in acquiring an in- 
tegrated system of suitable habits of conduct. For purposes 
of this discussion, at least, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween methods and plans of character training. The former 
refer to the general manner of approach; the latter are pro- 
grams of character training activities in the school, on the 
playground, at home, and so on. Plans of character training 
will be treated in future articles. Similarly, methods of char- 
acter training must be distinguished from devices and 
techniques of procedure that may be employed by the 
teacher, by recreational leader or by parents. Techniques 
and devices will also be considered at another time. 

To-day there seem to be three generally recognized 
methods of character training. They are the indirect method, 
the direct method, and the individual method. Each of these 
has merits and weaknesses, whether considered in the ab- 
stract or in concrete situations such as the classroom, the 
home, the playground, etc. It is the relative value of these 
three methods for various situations that will be considered 
in this paper. 


THE INDIRECT METHOD OF CHARACTER TRAINING 


During the last thirty years or more, American educators 
have quite generally favored indirect character training, that 
is, assisting the pupil to acquire habits of right conduct by 
means of school subjects, routines and activities. In 1891 
Arnold Tompkins * pointed out that “morals is not a part of 


*Arnold Tompkins, The Philosophy of Teaching, p. 267. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1891. 
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the course; it is the course”. Dewey * has stressed the same 
idea. ‘The Iowa Plan” takes the same point of view, as the 
following statement indicates: “Instead of talking about 
moral qualities it is the business of the teacher to see that 
the spirit of morality dominates the entire life of the school.” 


The indirect method of character training seems to possess 
all the essentials of effective instruction. The pupil feels 
aneed and even a desire for the correct response at that time. 
Thus the habit of honesty can without doubt be more effec- 
tively learned at an examination than by a formal lesson on 
the topic of honesty at a scheduled time. Again, it is pointed 
out by Charters * that the indirect method easily lends itself 
to the use of reasoning and discussion about the best means 
of controlling the situation in hand. Finally, the opportu- 
nity for exercising the trait is present and the correct re- 
sponse may be put into operation at once. 

Yet, despite all its good points, the indirect method has 
some weaknesses. It makes character training a by-product 
of school work and of home and recreational activities. And 
whereas many life situations will arise in school and in the 
home, still there is no assurance that all typical life situations 
will be confronted by the pupil. Rather, materials should be 
selected for the curriculum on the basis of their permanent 
value for life.° Because there is a danger of omitting types 
of conduct that have permanent life value the plans of char- 
acter training worked out by various school systems attempt 
to cover the whole field and to designate the moral training 
that should result from the different school subjects and the 
activities in the several grades. 


Some of the media through which indirect character train- 
ing is carried on have been mentioned in various connections 
above. Charters gives the following list: ‘Each subject 


*John Dewey, Moral Principles in Education, pp. 3-4. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1909. 


* Character Education Methods, The Iowa Plan. 
Education Institute, 1925. 

*W. W. Charters, The Teaching of Idcals, p. 164. New York: The Macmilian 
Company, 1928. 

*The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II, p. 13. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1927, 


Washington: Character 
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in the curriculum, all extracurricular activities, school rou- 
tines, instructional activities, and disciplinary situations.” ° 


To these may be added home life and recreation in and about 
the home. 


There seems little doubt that indirect character training is 
the most effective method generally speaking. Yet, its effi- 
ciency depends upon a well constructed plan and on the em- 
ployment of suitable techniques. And this is true of indirect 
training at home as well as in the school. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF CHARACTER TRAINING 


Granted that the indirect method of character training is 
basic, there is nevertheless a place for the direct method. 
Neumann has emphasized this in the following passage: 
“That moral judgment requires a carefully planned education 
is apparent when we reflect that we see in any situation 
whatever—moral, prudential, aesthetic—only that to which 
our attention is somehow directed. It was always true, for 
instance, ever since the first pendulum was swung, that pen- 
dulums oscillate regularly in periods of time according to 
their length, but until Galileo pointed out this fact, nobody 
seemed to be aware of it. Soit has been with all of Nature’s 
secrets now familiar. Every commonplace accepted today 
had first to be called, at some time or other, to somebody’s 
attention. The same is true with regard to facts of the ethi- 
cal life, and the need still exists, renewed as it is for every 
generation. All of a man’s years are none too long for the 
learning of all that can be known here, and youth is none too 
early to begin.” * The Committee on Character Education 
of the National Education Association has this to say about 
the direct method: “Direct moral instruction is, to be sure, 
but one phase of moral education in the schools; it may be 
a minor phase, yet of sufficient importance to make its omis- 
sion a serious handicap. In order to realize all the objec- 
tives of character or moral education it seems that all the 








“W. W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals, p. 167. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1928. 


“Henry Neumann, Education for Moral Growth, p. 214. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 1923. 
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available means and methods must be _ utilized—home, 
school, church, state, vocations, and general social life of the 
community—with such methods as may be employed in each 
case. Some of the methods available to the school are: 


(a) The example and personal influence of teachers and 
other school officers. 


(b) Indirect moral instruction through each and all of 
the school studies. 


(c) Direct moral instruction by groups and on some occa- 
sions through personal conferences. 


(d) Student participation in the management of the school 
community, sometimes called student participation in gov- 
ernment. 


(e) All other varieties of extracurricular activities of the 
school; e.g., assembly periods, debating, musical and dra- 
matical performances, athletic contests, parties, etc.” * 


The direct method affords opportunity for systematic 
training. Thus types of conduct, valuable for life, may elude 
the indirect method but can without great difficulty be given 
consideration by the direct method. Another advantage of 
the direct method is that it concentrates attention on types 
of virtuous conduct, thereby creating an urge to perform 
just that way. The child attends directly to the moral trait, 
instead of fixing attention primarily on literature or history, 
or some play activity. Some direct attention gives a type of 
conduct added importance in the mind of the child. And 
importance in consciousness and attentive interest are dy- 
namic factors in habit formation. 

The weakness of the direct method arises chiefly from the 
fact that the type of conduct under consideration is very 
apt to be quite detached from vital situations. Thus sup- 
posing that on the day of an important athletic contest the 
topic of honesty is discussed, according to plan, there is then 
likely to be very little antecedent mind set relative to hon- 


* Report of the Committee on Character Education of the National Education 
Association. “Character Education,” p. 67. Washington, D. C.: Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 1926. 
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esty. If, on the contrary, sportsmanship were discussed on 
that day pertinent situations for that kind of conduct would 
be at hand. This weakness, however, may be overcome in 
part at least by flexibility in the plan that is being followed. 


THE INDIVIDUAL METHOD OF CHARACTER TRAINING 


The method of individual character training is supplemen- 
tary to the two methods considered above. It is particularly 
serviceable in cases of delinquency, in personnel work, and 
in assisting a student to develop a balanced personality. 


The successful re-education of delinquents necessarily re- 
quires, I believe, individual treatment. And more than that, 
the technique and detail are far too elaborate to be under- 
taken in the regular school system or by unaided parents. 
There is needed first of all a diagnosis of the case, an investi- 
gation into the causes of delinquency. This requires the 
services of experts, such as a field worker, a doctor, and a 
psychiatrist. A thorough study is made of the delinquent’s 
family, of his personal development history, home conditions, 
neighborhood environment, companions, habits, interests, 
school-and-work history, delinquencies, physical traits, 
psychic characteristics, and the delinquent’s own story. Then, 
from the data assembled are determined the causes of delin- 
quency and recommendations for treatment are made. By 
using this technique the Judge Baker Foundation has 
achieved considerable success in rehabilitating delinquents. 


More nearly within the reach of a school system is the 
personnel bureau, which undertakes the guidance of high- 
school and junior-college students. There is an increasing 
number of such bureaus in operation. Some of these employ 
very elaborate techniques; others use a simple conference 
method, relying on personal contact to bring about results. 
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CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
Adrian, Michigan 


In this and subsequent papers by the writer the purpose of the 
presentation material is to explain the unit to the pupil in order that 
he may be able to work with the outline that follows. The “Out- 
line” is a study plan for teacher and pupils. ‘Teachers will utilize 
it in developing the unit during periods of class discussion, and 
pupils have it as a guide in the final organization of the topic studied. 
The outline is not merely the outgrowth of the content given in the 
printed presentation but it represents the working scheme resulting 
from teacher explanation, class discussion and pupil study. The 
term “Problems” is used to head those questions or statements that 
the individual pupil ought to be able to explain as a result of the 
study of the unit. 


JESUS, OUR REDEEMER—A UNIT FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


A 


PRESENTATION 


The angels disobeyed God. Our first parents disobeyed 
God. Since the sin of our first parents, all their descendants 
are born without the graces and gifts which God gave to 
Adam at creation. More than all that, since the sin of our 
first parents, all people are inclined to evil. No one is per- 
fect. God alone is perfect. Everyone is born with the sin 
of our first parents on his soul. There is one exception that 
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God made and that is His Blessed Mother. Mary was always 
free from sin, pure and immaculate. What isa sin? Itisa 
breaking of the law of God. It is a revolting against God. We 
can go against God by a thought, by a word, by a deed or 
we can omit doing a good deed. When we permit ourselves 
to think about something that displeases God, we choose evil 
in place of God. This is an insult to God, Who has been so 
good tous. God is just and will punish us when we do wrong. 
He will forgive us when we are sorry, and He will reward us 
for the good we do. 

The sin with which we are born is called original sin. This 
sin comes to us through no fault of ours. Actual sin is some- 
thing we omit to do, something wrong we think about, some- 
thing wrong we speak about or something wrong we do. When 
we are baptized our soul is cleansed from the stain of original 
sin, and we are made children of God. We inherit heaven. 
We may share heaven with God and His Blessed Mother. 

God has given us a guide. That guide is our conscience. 
Through it we can judge our own actions. Our conscience 
is a voice speaking to our soul. It tells us when we have 
done wrong. Our conscience does its work best when we 
think and study situations. We must know when we have 
done what is wrong. A small child may do a wrong thing. 
He has not the knowledge of an older person. For him the 
wrong is notasin. The child’s knowledge of the act was not 
sufficient for him to judge right or wrong. 

Another punishment that comes to us from the sin of our 
first parents is that we are all exposed to temptation. God 
allowed Adam and Eve to be tempted. God tested the faith- 
fulness of our first parents. God allows us to be tempted, 
but He gives us sufficient help to gain a victory over the evil. 
God does not force His grace upon anyone. He gives help 
to those who ask for it. The grace we receive from God is 
always more powerful than the temptation. God made us 
free. We can do as we wish. Satan can not overpower us 
unless we allow it. With the help of God we are powerful; 
we can choose the right and reject the wrong. 

God showed His greatest love for man when He died on 
the cross. This is a great truth. God, the Second Person of 
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the Blessed Trinity, is our Savior. He suffered as Man. He 
was born in a poor stable. He lived a humble life. He died 
for us. That He might do all this, He became man. If Jesus 
were God alone, He could neither suffer or die. But as a 
Divine Person, Who is man as well as God, He is our Savior 
and Redeemer. 

Jesus Christ paid our debt to God. He gained God’s grace 
forus. Grace is a gift. Wecannot merit grace. If we could 
merit the grace of God, it would no longer be a gift. It would 
be a reward, a payment. God gives us this gift because He 
loves us. He gives us grace to save our souls. Jesus by His 
death merited grace for us. 

When a child is baptized he receives sanctifying grace. He 
is now a child of grace. Sanctifying grace stays in the soul 
until we do what is wrong. The Sacraments give sanctifying 
grace. Baptism cleanses the soul of original sin—sanctifying 
grace takes the place of sin. In the Sacrament of Penance, 
our sins are forgiven. Sanctifying grace enters the soul and 
remains there until we have offended God grievously. 

God helps us further by giving us actual grace. Actual 
grace helps us to understand what is good and what is evil. 
Actual grace makes us strong. With it we are able to do the 
right and avoid the evil. We cannot get along without grace. 
Our Lord has said: “Without me you can do nothing.” God 
gives actual grace to everyone. God wants to save every- 
one. It is the grace of God that makes us see the wrong we 
have done. It is the grace of God that helps us to start a new 
life, to continue in it and to die in it. Each time that the in- 
dividual makes use of God’s grace, he receives additional 
grace. To remain in the grace of God until death is a special 
gift called the grace of perseverance. 


II. 


OUTLINE 


I. God did not abandon man after he fell into sin: 
1. God abandoned the bad angels after their sin. 
2. God promised man a Redeemer. 
3. God first made this promise to Adam and Eve. 
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II. God prepared the people for the coming of a Redeem- 
er. The prophets said: 


1. That Jesus would be born in Bethlehem. 

2. That there would be a star in the heavens. 

3. That kings from the East would come and adore 
Him. 

That when He was born many children would be 
killed. 

That He was the Son of God. 

That He would flee into Egypt. 

That He would work miracles. 

That He would be sold for thirty pieces of silver. 

That He would suffer and die. 

That He would rise from the dead and ascend into 
heaven. 

IJ. Proofs: 

1. Proofs you would give that Jesus was the prom- 
ised Redeemer. 


2. The Jews did not receive our Lord as the Re- 
deemer. 


3. How to honor the name of Jesus. 


aa 


PPPS 


III. 
PROBLEMS 
I. What promise did God make to Adam and Eve? 
II. Was this promise fulfilled at once? 


III. How were they saved who lived before the Redeemer 
came to open heaven? 


IV. Who gave the prophets power to tell the people about 
the coming of a Redeemer? 


V. Name at least five of the prophecies that were ful- 
filled. 


VI. List the names by which the second person of the 
Blessed Trinity is known. Explain each. 
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VII. What do you believe of Jesus Christ? 
VIII. Is Jesus Christ true God? Explain. 
IX. Is Jesus Christ true man? Explain. 


X. 1. Was Jesus Christ always God? 
2. When did He become man? 
3. Explain the mystery of the Incarnation. 


THE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 


A UNIT FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


I. 


PRESENTATION 


We are bound to keep the laws of the Church. All power 
is given to the Church to guide us. Our Lord tells us that 
when we obey the Church we are obeying God. When we 
disobey the laws or precepts of the Church we disobey God, 
Himself. The Apostles were the first priests. Jesus said 
to them: ‘He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that 
dispiseth you, dispiseth me.” 

From the time of Christ, the Church has made such laws 
and regulations as she thought best for the people. Some- 
times the Church law explains more fully the commands of 
God. Sometimes the Church promotes better order by lay- 
ing down a precept. The Church has the power to make a 
law, and she also has the power of doing away with the law 
just as necessity requires. The Commandments of God are 
binding on all men but the Precepts of the Church bind only 
those who belong to the Church. Why? Because the Ten 
Commandments are the laws of right and wrong laid down 
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for all men and for all times. These laws never change. It 
could never be right to steal or curse, but it might be lawful 
to eat meat on Fridays, and not to hear Mass on certain days 
that are no longer holy days of obligation. The Church 
makes laws to guide and guard its members in the best pos- 
sible way. 


The first precept helps us to make Sunday a holy day. It 
tells us that we can give God honor by offering the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass to Him. 


The second precept shows us when we are to fast and ab- 
stain. Fast days are days on which we are allowed to eat but 
one full meal and are forbidden to eat meat without special 
permission. Days of abstinence are days on which we are for- 
bidden to eat meat but are allowed the usual number of 
meals. When we are in doubt about fasting or abstaining, 
we should consult the priest. 


If we love God, we will tell Him we are sorry for any 
wrong we have done, and we will be glad to receive Him 
often, daily if possible, in Holy Communion. The law of 
the Church takes care of those who do not go to Confession 
often by reminding them that they must go at least once a 
year and that they must receive the Holy Eucharist during 
Easter time. 


The fifth precept reminds us that we are obliged to sup- 
port the Church. If we are able to give much, God expects 
much from us. If we can give but a small amount, God will 
be pleased with our offering. 


The last precept of the Church refers to the sacrament of 
marriage. In this command, the Church lays down such 
laws as are for the best interests of those about to be mar- 
ried, * 


Every good Catholic loves and obeys the precepts of the 
Church as he loves and obeys the commandments of God. 





* Detailed questions pertaining to the sacrament of matrimony have been 
omitted purposely from the present plan because of the immaturity of the 
children of these grades. 
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II. 


III. 
IV. 


II. 
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II. 
OUTLINE 
. Law: 
1. Law of God. 


2. Law of the Church. 
Precepts that help us: 


1. To observe the Sunday. 
2. To live in the state of grace. 


Fast days and days of abstinence. 


Penance and Holy Eucharist: 


1. When does the Church oblige us to go to Confession? 
2. When does the Church oblige us to receive Holy 
Communion? 


. Support of the Church: 


1. Support the pastor. 
2. Build churches and schools. 
3. Help the missionaries. 


Ill. 


PROBLEMS 


. Law: 


1. Where do all laws come from? 

2. Do the Commandments of God change? 
3. Who made the Precepts of the Church? 
4. Do these ever change? 


Laws that never change: 

1. Is it ever right to steal? 

2. Is it ever right to eat meat on Friday? 
3. Are we ever permitted to curse? 


4. Are we obliged to go to Mass on the Feast of the 
Annunciation, March 25th? 











A GLANCE OVER THE FIELD OF METHOD 


REVEREND E. M. LETMKUHLER, S.M. 
Villa St. Jean 
Fribourg, Switzerland 


It is obvious to those who have been observing trends in 
teaching religion that we have come to a period in which 
the problem of method is being studied with an enthusiasm 
which promises excellent results. Some of these methods 
have already appeared. They have been presented from the 
platforms of Catholic educational conventions and con- 
gresses. They have been set forth in Catholic educational 
journals and reviews. They have been submitted to the 
discussion and criticism of practical teachers and eminent 
educators of the Church. A warning ought to be given 
to be on our guard against the confusion likely to arise 
in the present eagerness to improve our methods. We 
shall have to be selective and cautious in considering the 
proposals offered and move tentatively until the new 
methods have been given the test of trial. But we must 
become acquainted with these new methods, in order to 
test them and select from amongst them. It is the purpose 
of this article to give a brief survey of some of the methods 
most generally employed today in a few of the countries 
which have been most active in this essential element of 
Catholic education. 


One of the first methods to make its appearance in recent 
years rose out of Germany toward the end of the last cen- 
tury. It was called the “Psychological Method” because it 
was founded upon the principles of the educational psycholo- 
gist, Herbart. It was also known as the “Stieglitz Method” 
from its chief exponent. Finally it became generally known 
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as the ‘‘Munich Method,” because of the impetus given it by 
the members of the society of Catechists of Munich. It has 
since gained numerous followers, not only in Germany and 
Austria, but throughout the Catholic world. It has brought 
about a revision of catechisms along approved lines of psy- 
chology, has stimulated inquiries into the present condi- 
tions, and has aroused widespread interest in catechetical 
work. 

The movement grew out of a protest against the superfi- 
cial procedure of many catechists, the over-abundance of 
material preventing a thorough exposition of the truths of 
the faith, the use of difficult and abstract language, and the 
wrong psychological order of procedure. The reformers 
opposed the one-sided use of the old text-analysis method 
and substituted a new procedure. They did not revolt against 
the catechism. That was accepted as the answer to the 
question what should be taught. The problem was rather, 
the manner in which it should be presented. Here is pre- 
cisely the point of departure. Instead of beginning with the 
parrot-like recital of question and answer, the new method 
advocates beginning with a story. They wish by this means 
to capture the child’s interest at the outset and to hold his 
attention throughout. The story might be taken from Sacred 
Scripture, Church History, lives of the saints, literature, life, 
etc. The aim of the lesson is then set forth. Doctrinal ideas 
or concepts are then evolved from the story through the 
pedagogical processes of presentation and explanation. The 
method encourages the use of whatever means the teacher 
may have at his disposal: pictures, objects, drawings, and 
the like. It professes to take due consideration of both the 
cognitive and appetitive side of the child’s nature. The ap- 
peal is to the intellect, will, imagination, and emotions in 
order to form lasting concepts. The lesson is then sum- 
marized and synthesized into the terse and succinct state- 
ments of the catechism. At this stage of the procedure mem- 
orizing is given an honored place, having been postponed 
till now. Finally, application of the doctrine is made to the 
life of the child. 
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The Munich Method ranges over the whole school life 
of the child. It is based upon principles which are psycho- 
logically sound. Its founders can point to years of success 
in the classroom and to a long line of distinguished adher- 
ents among educators. There are features of the method 
that will endure as long as psychology remains the guide of 
teaching. But of late years Herbart’s concept of education 
has been questioned and his principles are losing ground in 
normal schools where they have long held sway. The Mun- 
ich Method, founded upon the Herbartian steps, (Prepara- 
tion, Aim, Presentation, Explanation, Synthesis, Applica- 
tion) has likewise been subject to much criticism. The two 
principal objections against the method, that the child is 
in a state of passive receptivity throughout the lesson and 
that the method inclines toward over-teaching, are but in- 
evitable results of Herbart’s philosophy. He taught that 
the soul is the resultant of education, that the mind is a 
receptacle into which knowledge is poured, and that in the 
fullest sense man is merely what he knows. Consequently 
the importance of the subject-matter and the perfection of 
method could not be over-emphasized, for these were the 
means at the disposal of the teacher to create the soul. The 
fathers of the Munich Method divorced themselves from 
these principles from the outset and endeavored to establish 
themselves upon a Christian and scholastic basis. But in 
as much as they retained the Herbartian steps as their main 
support the consequent defects of the system were inevitable. 

Though the Munich Method still exerts considerable in- 
fluence, as can be seen in recent texts and plans that have 
appeared in Germany, its adherents are yielding to a new 
attitude. By a judicious use of the principles of the “Arbeit- 
schule,” they strive to spur the child to self-activity and 
endeavor to enlist his cooperation in acquiring religious 
knowledge and in putting acquired knowledge into practice. 
The teacher guides and inspires the child to think and act 
for himself. The child attains more personal contact with 
God and is taught to rely upon himself. Those who have 
given the method sufficient trial claim that they are already 
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reaping its fruit and that success is assured. The “Lehrplan” 
of the Bishops’ Conference of Fulda embodies the principles 
of both the Munich Method and the “Arbeitschule.” Its 
program calls for a concentric study of the fundamentals 
of the catechism and includes, moreover, an introduction 
to the essential elements of the supernatural life. It aims 
to initiate the student to personal prayer, particular examen, 
mortification, spiritual reading, and the like. In this it aims 


higher than most study-programs and promises excellent 
results. 


In France the “Sulpician Method” is still the one most 
commonly used. We trace its origin to Father Olier, friend 
and disciple of St. Vincent de Paul and founder of the 
Fathers of St. Sulpice. The method was devised primarily 
for the reformation of the parish of St. Sulpice in Paris 
but was soon adopted in other parts of the city. From there 
it spread throughout France and to other countries. Since 
the method was based upon the principles of sound peda- 
gogy, it was gradually adopted in the schools. It embodies 
many secondary features, as the singing of hymns, recita- 
tion of prayers, a game of marks, dialogues, recitations, pro- 
cessions, stories, visits of pastors or their assistants, rewards 
and punishments. The teacher uses these means according 
to his discretion in order to maintain a spirit of interest 
and emulation among the children. The principal features, 
upon which the method rests, are the recitation of the letter 
of the Catechism, the explanation of the text with the aid 
of questions, the reading of the Gospel, followed by a short 
instruction and a homily. The method aims not merely to 
instruct but also to convert the hearts of the children to 
the ways of Christ, and to preserve them in the practice of 


virtue. In most schools the text in use is the diocesan cate- 
chism. 


In the secondary schools of France a more liberal pro- 
cedure is generally followed. In most cases the lesson is 
imparted by an explanation of the text. But this instruction 
in Christian Doctrine is not of an inferior quality. Interest 
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and enthusiasm are not lacking. The history of the Cath- 
olic revival in France is evident proof of the efficiency of the 
professors in her Catholic colleges. Another factor that con- 
tinues to play an important part in the formation of the 
Catholic youth of that country is the high standard of its 
texts of religion. They are the perfection of clearness, pre- 
cision and completeness. Some of them have already gone 
through many editions. 


Along with this advance in teaching Christian Doctrine 
an appeal is being made in educational circles for a return 
to the primitive historical method. Mgr. Landrieux, Bishop 
of Dijon, is one of the leaders in this reform. In a recent 
pastoral, he urges that the little ones be brought directly 
to the Gospel story at the very beginning of their instruction. 
He wishes the child to see from the outset the fundamental 
truths of the Faith in their relation to Jesus Christ. He 
would have doctrinal truth presented in an historical set- 
ting, the personality of Christ, God and Man as the center 
of the method. Dogmatic and moral instructions are drawn 
from the very words and example of Christ. His presence 
is then traced in His Church, His saints and holy followers. 
Around Him is centered the study of liturgy. He is the 
center and mainspring of all Catholic Action. This method 
was the usual procedure in the early Christian ages. It was 
employed extensively in the Middle ages. It declined in 
prominence when the scientific order and logical array of 
subject matter was transferred from the university to the 
primary school. At the present time this revival of the 
Christo-centric method in France has been favorably re- 
ceived. It is generally known as the “Cibel Method.” 
C’est le Catéchisme illustré par la Bible, par ’Evangile et 
par la Liturgie. Several teachers’ manuals have already ap- 
peared and we may soon hope to see the system worked 
out in full to comprise every stage in the education of child- 
hood and youth. 


_ This revival of interest in teaching Christian Doctrine 
Is not restricted to France and Germany. Other countries 
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are conducting educational conventions and congresses de- 
voted exclusively to the study of this question. Catechetical 
pericdicals and manuals are rapidly multiplying in various 
lands. Space does not permit an exposition of the ‘“Sower 
Scheme” developed by Father Drinkwater of Birmingham, 
England; nor of the national program drawn up by the 
Bishops of Ireland; nor of the ‘“‘Eucharistic Method” of the 
saintly Belgian priest, Rev. Dr. Edward Poppe; nor of the 
“Project Method” advocated by Rev. John T. McMahon of 
West Australia. It may suffice here to give briefly some of 
the developments in the United States, for nowhere has more 
interest been shown in the study of this problem than in this 
country. 

The late Rev. Dr. Yorke of San Francisco produced a 
graded course in Christian Doctrine founded upon the Baiti- 
more Catechism. His texts were made obligatory in the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco in 1922. They are also used 
in the Dioceses of Sacramento and Los Angeles. The course 
is made up of carefully selected questions and answers of 
the catechism according to the capacity of the children in 
the different grades. Each lesson is introduced by a story, 
generally taken from Bible History. In the correlation of 
the catechism with Bible History the method has its merits. 
But it has met with objections because of the approach to 
the child from without and its excessive emphasis on mem- 
orizing. 

The late Very Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Shields of the Cath- 
olic University was another exponent of what may strictly 
be called a method. He approached the problem by first 
studying the child. He found five germinal instincts which 
appear most conspicuously, and upon these he built his 
method. They are the reliance of the child upon his par- 
ents for love, for nourishment, for protection, for remedy, 
and for models upon which to form his conduct. In these 
same instincts the attitude of a Christian toward God is 
foreshadowed. The first duty of the teacher of religion is 
to satisfy these fundamental needs and then to spiritualize 
them. He aims to convert these natural instincts into Chris- 
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tian virtues. For this purpose each lesson begins with a 
nature story out of which is developed a domestic story and 
from both of these emerges the religion lesson. The under- 
lying principle of the method is that of correlation. This 
principle is followed throughout in the books and readers 
fitted for the various grades. The Shields Method has met 
with criticism on the ground that it is a departure from the 
catechetical method and that no memory is called for. It 
has also been objected that the order of procedure would 
be more psychological to begin with the domestic story and 
then proceed to the nature story and the religion lesson. In 
accordance with these suggestions some of the texts are 
being revised in new editions and give promise of better 
results. 

Since the passing of these eminent educators the work 
has been carried on by others. The annual reports of the 
Catholic Educational Convention contain interesting papers 
that deal with the study of this problem in its various phases. 
The Catholic educational journals and reviews give this ques- 
tion a place of prominence. In consequence of this interest 
and enthusiasm many texts have recently appeared which 
contribute much toward the advancement of this work. Most 
of them are departures from the traditional question and 
answer of the catechism. Some of them profess to center 
the truths of faith around the life and teaching of Christ. 
Some of them follow the traditional content of the catechism 
but present the matter in topic form. Others again center 
all about the liturgical year. These new texts range over 
the primary school, high school and college. They embody 
many features that give promise of the best results in the 
formation of the Catholic youth of our country. 
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RELIGION PROJECTS FOR THE EIGHTH GRADE 


SISTER MARY CARMEL 


St. Ursula Convent and Academy, Cincinnati 


- 
THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE CHURCH 


Reference: A Church History. 


Approach: It is sometimes said that the honors and the 
powers which the Church enjoyed during the Middle Ages 
were won by popes who were ambitious and unscrupulous. 
A careful reading of history will reveal the fact that the 
Church received her honors and powers through the tem- 
poral rulers who realized that she stood for public order and 
that she cherished the highest standard of citizenship. 

: + * @ 


Problem: How did the Church first begin to get temporal 
honor and power? 

Project: From your reference books and reports in class, 
what do you think Constantine did for the early Church? 

: es € © 

Note: Suggest a few points that are simple and plainly 
understood, and such as may be mentioned in some way in 
the elementary reference books used in this grade. When the 
reports are made, add some items of interest to the contribu- 
tions of the class. Use pictures. Ask for anecdotes, stories, 
and incidents connected with the persons and the life of the 
times. 


EXAMPLES 


a. How Constantine watched the good effects which Chris- 
tianity brought about in the lives of its followers even before 
his conversion. 
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b. Constantine’s mother and how she must have influenced 
him. 

c. How Constantine respected the clergy. 

d. How he gave them judicial rights. 

e. How he listened to their advice and gave them a place 
in his councils. 

f. How he exempted the Church property from taxation. 

se «= & @ 


Note. This first project might be followed somewhat later 
by two or perhaps three others based on such problems as: 

a. What other honors and powers did the Church receive 
from Charlemagne? How did this help the Church? 

b. By the time of—(here select some period, pope, or hap- 
pening in later middle ages) what new honors and powers 
had the Church received? Was this a good or a harmful 
thing? (The third stage, and the zenith, in temporalities. ) 

c. Just before the Church lost her temporal powers in 1870 
had she very many honors and powers left? Was it a good 
thing for the Church that she lost all in 1870? Is it a good 
thing for the Church that she has recovered some of them? 
Just what honors and powers has she now? 

Note: It is by some such problems and projects as these 
that the great questions and the various Church history 
epochs may be treated for Eighth Grade classes. Leave out 
all such details that do not directly serve the purpose of cre- 


ating a living, vivid picture with an appeal for early adoles- 
cence. 


II. 


THE SPIRITUAL POWERS OF THE CHURCH 
Reference: New Testament. 


Approach: As we know, our Lord organized a society and 
called it “My Church.” He also called it “My Kingdom.” 
This Church which Christ organized to take the place of 
the ancient society of God’s people was to be governed by 
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leaders (His representatives) who had functions similar to 
His own, those of “prophet, priest, and king,” and a definite 
mission to carry out. Vast powers were conferred upon 
these leaders, and marvellous promises were made to them. 
Now let us see what powers our Lord gave to these first offi- 
cials of His Church. There are three particularly easy ways 
of finding that out: 


a. By seeing what powers they have today. 
b. By examining what powers they had during the life- 
time of the apostles. 


c. By finding out what powers our Lord Himself gave on 
earth. 


Problem: What powers did our Lord give the first officials 
of His Church? When? How? 


Project: Find out about these powers by reading your 
New Testament and then report to the class. First meet 
together in groups and make a list of these powers. Then 
form committees, perhaps as many as you find powers on 
your list. 


Note. The list, as developed by the pupils themselves, 
might run: 

a. To baptize. 

b. To give the Holy Ghost in Confirmation. (Why, since 


we have never come across it in our New Testament study?) 
c. To forgive and retain sins. 
d. To anoint the sick for their recovery and forgiveness. 


Why can we say our Lord gave this power while on earth? 
e. To offer the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
f. To distribute Communion to the faithful. 
g. To preach the Gospel to every creature. 
h. To rule the Church. 


i. To “bind” and -to “loose” (i.e., to make laws and regu- 
lations in spiritual matters and also to abrogate the same 
and dispense from them. 
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j. To consecrate bishops and ordain other ministers by 
the laying on of hands. (Why can we say this? ) 


k. To coordinate, or make all these powers work well to- 
gether, and to preserve the visible unity of Christ’s Church; 
to appoint successors to Saint Peter whom, as we so well 
know, Christ appointed the visible Head of His Church. 


Note: The class might take the preceding power num- 
bered “k” and, making two groups, work on it, the one group 
from the Gospels and the other group from Corinthians, I 
Peter, Revelations, and Ephesians. 


Report of Project: By a socialized recitation with one of 
the pupils acting as chairman and conducting the reports of 
the various committees made to the class. 


Note: This project might be followed by such other re- 
lated projects as: 


Which of these eleven powers can you find the Apostles 
exercising after Christ ascended into the heavens? (New 
Testament for reference. ) 


How do you know that Christ’s representatives exercise 
these same eleven powers today, and describe how they do 
this? (A good group project for eleven pupils. ) 

What promises did our Lord make to the first officials of 


His Church? Tell when and give the circumstances? (New 
Testament reference. ) 


Which of the promises that you found our Lord made to 
the officials of His Church earlier in the year have you found 
realized in what you have been learning about Christ in His 
Church along the ages? (Review of Bible History texts.) 


Which of these promises have you noticed as being kept 
today in your own diocese? In other parts of the world? 
(Observation of individual pupils. ) 











Hiah School Religion 




















THINKING MINUTES 
TEACHING MEDITATION TO HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


SISTER MARY MECHTILDE, B.V.M. 
Mount Carmel Convent 


Dubuque 


There is a scene in our Divine Lord’s life which may hold 
a more than passing meaning to the teacher whose God- 
given privilege is the training of children to be men and 
women of sound Catholic faith and devotion. It is the nar- 
rative in St. John which tells of the festival in the temple 
and of “certain Gentiles who came up to adore.” These 
pagans were most anxious to see Jesus, but they needed some 
one to take them to the Master. In order to obtain their 
desire, they sought one of Christ’s disciples who, they felt, 
would know Him and lead them to the fulfillment of their 
quest. When the child comes to school to begin its long 
period of training, this same desire, to know its God, is in 
its heart, also; and all through its life, the only happiness 
that is true happiness will be to find Jesus. It is to his teach- 
er that the child looks for guidance; for who should know 
where and how to find Jesus, if not she whose grace of 
vocation fits her for this blessed task? Each zealous teacher 
has ways which come to her through inspiration and prayer. 
One of these ways is the practice of meditation which con- 
tributes to the development of her own spiritual life. Can 
she give to her little ones or to children of older years this 
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art of knowing how to look for Jesus and where to find Him? 

Meditation! To almost every person not gifted with a 
vocation to the religious life and not familiar with the prac- 
tices which devout souls find helpful in acquiring the interior 
spirit, the word meditation means an exercise found only in 
thecloister. Tobe habitually recollected and to be silent are 
the two requisites which the world at large deems to be the 
right sphere for meditation. Yet the practice of thinking 
is as common to rational man as is any action of his daily 
hours. In the week-end retreats gradually gaining hold upon 
laymen, the meditations reveal such facts or fasten them so 
firmly in the mind for the time being, that the retreatants 
marvel and feel that they have been in a new world for the 
few hours of their absence from the paths of business. But 
it was not each one who did all the thinking; rather, indi- 
viduals listened to the spoken thoughts of one who had made 
the truths his own by fervent pondering. Were the retreat- 
ants to sit down, each one by himself, and expand or develop 
one truth from the Spiritual Exercises, they would be as- 
tounded at the apathy of man, who is made to the image and 
likeness of God, toward his immortal soul. 


God has bestowed upon each child of His love a body and 
asoul. The first is the handmaid to the second, its assistant 
in the journey to heaven. The one duty of the soul is to 
know, to love, and to serve its Divine Maker; the body is 
endowed with the utensils, so to speak, to aid the soul in 
carrying out this duty. How shall the child know its Creator? 
Its mind can apprehend Him in a feeble manner; its 
senses can reveal Him and awaken in the soul the power to 
realize its glorious destiny and the desire to set about ac- 
complishing it. The thought of the Creator must come home 
to the child and find in its heart a place that nothing else 
dares to claim. The little head that is bothered over simple 
figures in its number-work, or that is worried over the few 
letters of a common word, will some day be busy with deep 
problem of life and, perhaps, of business affairs. It will 
meditate long hours on the interests of a special field of 
trade, make the memory recall facts that bear on success, 
cause the understanding to weigh to a nicety the pros and 
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cons of a question, force the will to accept conditions that 
are difficult, because they mean good results. This child, 
when grown to manhood, will congratulate himself, pity him- 
self, reprove himself for failures, and he will formulate emi- 
nently practical resolutions calculated to serve his best in- 
terests. Cannot this same mind of his be trained to give of 
its powers to the important question of regulating the trade 
and traffic of its spiritual enrichment? Cannot the art of 
thinking about God and heaven be made fascinating enough 


to charm the soul that is ready to grasp at whatever looks 
pleasing? 


Meditation, when once understood, becomes a source of 
such helpfulness that spiritual writers do not hesitate to 
name it one of the most beneficial exercises of the spiritual 
day, so important that solemn silence is made its guardian. 
To think means to close the avenues of distraction so that 
the owner of the house may be undisturbed in his considera- 
tions. He who does not think is called rash and impulsive. 
May not this be said, also, of one who never ponders on his 
future life, when his soul shall live on the merits stored up 
on earth? What pondering can be happier than that which 
fixes attention on our beloved Maker? 


How can this ascetic practice be taught to children who 
stand at the crossroads of life? Their vocation is waiting 
to be decided. Many a time the hesitating feet would joy- 
ously walk the cloister path or down the seminary road had 
the soul a deeper sympathy with the Divine Master whose 
gentle Veni is calling, but which is not fully recognized. To 
know Christ is to love Him. To know Him demands that 
we study Him. Why is it that the first few weeks spent in 
the novitiate change the whole character of our devotion and 
make it living and real? We have learned to know our Mas- 
ter. In studying Him we have studied ourselves with the 
happy result that we yearn to be like Him Who is most 
lovable in every trait. We have pondered on our Ideal, and 
unconsciously that Ideal incited us to imitation. 


The few minutes given to meditation in the class-room will 
soon become the happiest time of the school-day, The Chil- 
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dren’s Hour with God. It may be named “Thinking Min- 
utes”, a title which may appeal more than the religious term, 
meditation. It will be a time when all may look into the 
mirror and see in silence the things that must be remedied to 
make more worthy the temple where God so often comes in 
Holy Communion. The youthful hearts will feel it is their 
hour with the King when He whispers secrets, heart to heart, 
and gives in private the lights and graces to make saints out 
of all His children. 


How may the teacher succeed with this time of “Thinking 
Minutes” and cause it to be a time which is awaited with 
eagerness and even with enthusiasm? The old story fits here 
to perfection; we cannot give that which we ourselves do 
not possess. The teacher must make well her own medita- 
tions so that, imbued with facts and lessons herself, she will 
come to her children, who look up to her as the hungry fledg- 
ling looks to the mother-bird for its precious food, and fill 
their needy souls with nourishment. The children would 
know Jesus even more than did those heart-starved gentiles 
of olden Jerusalem. 


“Thinking Minutes” should fit the day. There is no prep- 
aration for a feast equal to that of meditating on its beautiful 
mystery. The holy seasons of Lent and Advent are especially 
suited to pondering moments which will bring out lessons 
and influence children to fervor. We store up thoughts, kept 
thoughts, as our Immaculate Mother kept thoughts by 
pondering on them. We think over and over about a mys- 
tery; we gather gems of thought from it; we keep these gems 
until some time when we put them into action. And thus 
meditation has advanced us closer to God, the blessed center 
of each divine mystery. 


The following example illustrates how “Thinking Min- 
utes” may be used in preparation for the feast of All Saints. 
Fifteen minutes before the close of afternoon classes, the 
pupils are told that they will have a few minutes just to think, 
and to think hard; no one is to tell her thoughts as is done 
in a class recitation. St. Ignatius is quite explicit about ad- 
ditions, and about preludes, also; attention must be given to 
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these important features even though the meditation is not 
to be a formal exercise. No mention is to be made of the 
words prelude, meditation, point, affection, and much less 
of addition. The word, resolution, may be used as it is 
familiar to many children. 


The teacher says in a conversational tone of voice, but 
with all absence of any sermonizing mood: “All Saints Day 
is coming. Mother Church invites her children on earth to 
visit heaven for a little while to see the wonderful happiness 
that will be ours some day if we are saints. We have a pic- 
ture put away in our hearts about those whose home is in 
heaven, the angels and saints. We know a little about the 
angels, for one is our companion and guards us from evil. We 
have heard about the nine choirs of angels, the millions that 
throng the courts of heaven or stand about the throne of God. 
But about saints, some of us have a hazy idea. Since we hope 


to live in heaven not as angels, but as saints, we should know 
what a saint is.” 


Here come the preludes, but remember the children are 
not to hear the word prelude until later on. 


I. What isa Saint? Think about a picture of your favor- 
ite saint. (Give a minute for the imagination to work in 
order to prepare a composition of place). 


II. What would you ask of this saint were you to see him 
(or her)? What grace should be asked? 


POINT ONE. WHO IS A SAINT? Consideration and 
Application blended. 


Saints become saints on earth. They use the grace God 
gives to them. God gives each child of His a free-will. I can 
be whatever I wish to be as far as holiness is concerned. 
There is a right way and a wrong way to live, and I myself 
make my own choice of a right or a wrong life. It may be 
hard to do right, because sacrifice is asked; sacrifice is al- 
ways hard in the first days of effort. What did the saints do? 
They had weather like I have, food, work, troubles, joys, 
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friends just like mine; but they made all these things steps 
to heaven. They learned to know and love God; they learned 
how much He loves His children; they studied themselves 
to see what they were; they learned that sin alone keeps one 
from God. They did their best to keep from the one thing 
that pains God,—Sin; they made each action a silent proof 
of their love for God. Their free-will chose virtue and re- 
fused sin. They learned the main dangers, those persons, 
places, and things that would lead them into wrong; they 
were vigilant whenever they were near a danger point. They 
grew to be wide awake to conquer temptation; sin was 
avoided, even slight faults into which many fall without 
knowing they fall. 


Was it difficult for them to become saintly? For some it 
was a hard battle. They failed and failed again and again; 
they nearly gave up; then grace made them strong and they 
persevered until the end. For some it meant bitter crosses; 
for some it meant following a vocation; some went on living 
just as they were. But for each one it demanded the right 
use of free-will. What shall I do with my free-will? What 
is my free-will doing with me? 


Saints gave God the first place in everything; they bought 
heaven with minutes lived on earth. They took each thing 
that came along and made it a rung on the ladder by which 
they gained heaven. 


Affections and Colloquy. Jesus, you have given me free- 
will. You offer me the choice of heaven or hell. I choose 
heaven, but I need you to help me to make myself holy; I 
am weak and I falter; I am so earthly that I do not know nor 
even appreciate holy actions. You are infinitely powerful; 
but You are so infinitely kind! King of Saints, please make 
me a child of heaven. Help me to love You so much that I 
shall always give You first place in all my actions. 


POINT TWO. HOW TO BECOME A SAINT. 


Where doI wish to go when I die? In what place in heaven 
do I wish to be? On earth I must work for whatever I wish 
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to have in heaven. I shall be a saint if I am a saint before 
I die; I shall never be a saint if I am not one before I die. 


When Death’s angel shall lay his hand upon my brow, only 
one thing will keep me from heaven. That one thing is sin. 
Sin has a leader in every heart, and I must find out what sin 
leads in my soul and fight it out to the finish. An automobile 
driver learns the weak point in his machine and fixes it most 
carefully before he starts out on a long tour. If I study my- 
self for even one week, I shall see the leader at his tactics. 


And I must fight hard by making a virtue strangle the leading 
sin. 


Every day I have hundreds of chances to become a little 
holier, a chance to say a kind word, to do a kind deed, keep 
back a quick retort, to do a duty well, to say my prayers 
reverently, to sprinkle each hour with ejaculations which are 
fagots thrown on the fire to keep the coals of love glowing. 
These chances appear small, but each is a splendid means 
to work for holiness. Do I feel these chances around me? 


My soul is a place which God calls His temple. Ejacula- 
tions can live there by the hundreds; memories of My Guest 
of Communion time, of visits, of feasts, of resolutions can 
come back often; Confession will make it spotless. Com- 
munion brings its Lord to make it a tabernacle. A saint 
watches his palace and cares for it with greatest diligence. 
How is my palace looking now? Sin makes it dusty, takes 
away its bright look, gives it a neglected and poor appear- 
ance. Is my palace like a castle of grace? Do I remember 
it and try to make it a palace-beautiful where Jesus comes 
to make His home and where He brings wonderful graces to 
help me in my efforts to be a saint? 


Affections and Colloquy. Master, You want me to be a 
saint. Will you help me work for heaven each day? You will 
need to bolster me up; yes, and pick me up often, but my 
free-will is choosing heaven and You. 


Resolution: Today when I hear the bell ring throughout 
the building, I shall whisper to my angel: “Angel mine, will 
you tell Jesus that I want my free-will to keep choosing 
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heaven and God?” (Urge each one to select a particular 
fault to be avoided or an act of virtue to be performed during 
the course of the day.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE Additions. At night prayers 
at home, an act of trust in Jesus who is helping me to be a 
saint. Before falling asleep, five ejaculations that a soul 
dying in mortal sin may make its free-will choose heaven and 
God by a perfect act of sorrow. 


Waking thought: Jesus, dearest Master, please keep me 
today for heaven and you! (Recommend the renewal of the 
particular resolution made at the time of meditation.) 





PREPARING FOR CATHOLIC ACTION 


AN OUTLINE OF TOPICS FOR A YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 


REVEREND RAYMOND J. CAMPION 
Cathedral College High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Our Holy Father in his Encyclical on “The Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth” describes the years of school education as 
the period of preparing for Catholic action. During the past 
two years Dr. Horan and the writer have endeavored to ana- 
lyse the opportunities for Catholic action in the life of the 
ordinary layman. The following topics represent the result 
of this study. Not only should the high school student be 
familiar with principles, but the school should make every 
effort to help him apply these principles to his life as a youth 
and to his later life as an adult. 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


Catholic Lay Leadership. Catholic Action. The Laity. 
Recruiting for Catholic Action. Scope of Catholic Action. 
Purpose of Catholic Action. 


TRAINING FOR CATHOLIC ACTION 


The Three-fold Preparation. Personal Holiness, Catholic 
Action’s Highest Ideal. The Commandments, the Test of 
Our Loyalty to Christ. Living Holy Lives by Practicing the 
Virtues. The Imitation of Christ. Prayer. Meditation. 
Spiritual Reading. Annual Retreats. The Daily Check. 
Frequent Reception of the Sacraments. Keeping the Pas- 
sions Under Control. Avoiding Deliberate Venial Sin. The 
Folly of the Spirit of the World. The Spirit of the World 
and the Spirit of Christ. Understanding Catholic Doctrine. 
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Studying Religion. Making the Most of a Catholic Educa- 
tion. The Catholic Study Club. Training for Catholic Ac- 
tion in College. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
and the Catholic Instruction League. The Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade. The Sodality of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. Complete Training for Catholic Action. 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN THE HOME 


Responsibilities of the Catholic Family. Preparation for 
Catholic Action in the Home. Educating for Catholic Mar- 
riage. The Sacrament of Marriage. The Catholic Home and 
Divorce. The Religious Life of the Family. Family Prayer. 
The Religious Training of Children. The Home and the 
Church. The Home and the School. The Home and Our 
Government. The Family and Civic Life. The Home and 
Recreation. The Library of the Catholic Home. The Catholic 
Home and Newspapers. The Catholic Home and Bad Talk. 
The Home and Religious Vocations. Working Mothers. 
Example. Self Sacrifice in the Home. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Catholic Education and Catholic Action. What is a 
Catholic Education? Specific Reasons for the Existence of 
Catholic Schools. Encyclical Letter of Pius XI on the Chris- 
tian Education of Youth. The Non-Catholic Attitude To- 
ward Religious and Moral Education. The Duties of Parents. 
Statistical Data on Catholic Education in the United States. 
Types of Catholic Education. Catholic Schools Are Thor- 
oughly American. Attacks on Catholic Education. The 
Rights of Parents to Educate Their Children. Attitude of 
Catholics Towards Secular and Non-Catholic Private 
Schools. Catholic School Teachers. Lay Teachers in Catholic 
Schools. How to Advance Catholic Education. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND YOUR LIFE WORK 


Selecting a Life Career. Preparing for a Life Career. Vo- 
cational Fields. Religion. Eight Steps to a Worthy Voca- 
tional Life. Opportunities for Catholic Action. Catholic 
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Action Through the Application of Christian Principles to 
Man’s Work in Life. Our Lord’s Commands and Recom- 
mendations. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


The Social Problem. Social Service. Social Service and 
the Works of Mercy. The Purpose of Catholic Social Service. 
Christian Charity. Poverty. Helping Disorganized Families. 
Co-operating with Various Social Agencies. Good Health. 
Visiting the Sick. Health Education. Neglected Children. 
Catholic Action and the Aged. Catholic Action and Im- 
migration. N.C.W.C. Bureau of Immigration. Opportuni- 
ties for Catholic Action in Social Service. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND CITIZENSHIP 


Catholic Action and the State. The Idea of Government. 
Rights and Duties of Citizens. Catholic Americans. Pro- 
moting Catholic Action in America. Citizenship Calls for 
the Exercise of Many Virtues. Loyalty and Obedience to 
the State. Obedience to Law. Authority to Rule Comes from 
God. Voting. Watching Public Affairs. Holding Public 
Office. International Relations. The Right of a Nation to 
Go to War. Promoting International Peace. The Catholic 
Association of International Peace. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


The Industrial Problem, a Religious Problem. Modern 
Business. Large Scale Production. The Monopoly. Place 
of the Middleman in Modern Business. Credit. Evils of 
Modern Industry. The Producers. Women and Children in 
Industry. Working Conditions. Wages. The Relief of Un- 
employment. Higher Wages and Reduced Hours of Work. 
Social Insurance. Labor Unions. Trade Unions in Action. 
Catholic Social Action. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND LEISURE 


Leisure. Catholic Action During Leisure. Conversation. 
Truthfulness. Courtesy. Reading. The Natural Moral Law. 
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The Index. Sports. Dates. Temperance. Theatre. Movies. 
Gambling. Leisure and Cultural Pursuits. Travel. Com- 
panions. Service to Others. Parents and the Leisure of 
Their Children. Diversified Leisure. Moderation. A Leisure 
Budget. Conscience. Leisure a Revelation of Character. 
Leisure and the New Testament. 


CATHOLIC UNITED ACTION 


Catholic United Action Explained. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. National Council of Catholic Men. 
National Council of Catholic Women. The Diocesan Council. 
Catholic Organizations. Knights of Columbus. Holy Name 
Society. Catholic Central Verein of America. Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. National Catholic Alumni Federation. In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic Alumnae. Catholic 
Daughters of America. Daughters of Isabella. The National 
Catholic Women’s Union of the U. S. A. Christ Child So- 
ciety. Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters. 








THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS AND THE FIRST 
ARTICLE OF THE CREED 





A LESSON IN HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 





REVEREND JOHN LAUX 
St. Joseph Heights, Covington, Kentucky 





The first article of the Apostles’ Creed presents special 
difficulties to the instructors in Religion in high schools. The 
question of the creation of the world was treated very sum- 
marily in the grades. The high school pupil wishes to probe 
deeper. He has heard or read of the conflict that has been 
raging for a hundred years and more round the first chapter 
of Genesis, and he is naturally interested to know what it is 
all about. In this paper an attempt is made to present the 
theme of the creation of the world in such a manner as 
will readily bring its most important bearings home to the 
high school student. It is nothing more than a suggestion. 
The writer is certain that other teachers of Religion have 
adopted a still better method of procedure. 


First Step. The teacher himself or one of the pupils reads 
the first chapter of Genesis slowly and distinctly. No com- 
ments are made on the text. 


Second Step. A pupil is asked to repeat the first article of 
the Apostle’s Creed, which is then compared with the first 
article of the Nicene Creed. Then the first three verses of 
the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel are read. All three texts 
are entered into their Religion note books by the pupils. 


Third Step. The pupils are asked to propose a number of 
questions suggested by the reading of the first chapter of 
Genesis. For this purpose each pupil should read the chapter 
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once more. From the questions proposed, which will usually 
be quite numerous, the following may be selected: 


1. What is meant by “heaven and earth’’? 


2. The word “creation” is used in various senses: what does 
it mean in the first chapter of Genesis and in the Creed? 


3. Did God create the world from all eternity? Could He 
have created it from all eternity? 


4. Did God have to create the world? 


5. If God created the world of His own free choice, what 
purpose did He have in view? 


6. What is meant by the expression: ‘God created the 
world good”? Could He have created a better world? 


7. Did God create the world in 6x24 hours? 


8. Did God create the light, the air, the firmament, etc., in 
the order in which they are recorded in Genesis? 


9. Why does Moses speak of the seventh day of rest? 


10. Does not modern science disprove the Biblical account 
of creation? 


Fourth Step. The pupils write the above questions in their 
note books. The class is now ready to take up each question 
separately. Each question is written on the black board 
before it is discussed. 


1. Whatis meant by “‘heaven and earth’? 


The pupils compare the first article of the Apostles’ Creed 
with the first article of the Nicene Creed and the first three 
verses of St. John’s Gospel. The fact will thus be brought 
out that by “heaven and earth” are meant all things visible 
and invisible, corporeal and spiritual; in a word, all that is 
not God. 


2. The word “creation” is used in various senses; what 
does it mean in the first chapter of Genesis and in the Creed? 


The pupils consult the dictionary for the various meanings 
of the word “create.” Then they read and write down the 
text II Machabees 7, 28: (The mother of the Machabees 
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says to her youngest son) “I beseech thee, my son, look upon 
heaven and earth, and all that is in them, and consider that 
God made them out of nothing, and mankind also.” Here 
we are clearly told that the word “create,” when it refers to 
God’s act in producing the world, means “to make out of 
nothing”, to give something existence that in no wise existed 
before. 

A few well-chosen questions will bring out the real mean- 
ing of “creation” more fully: “When a sculptor makes a 
statue of Washington out of a block of marble, can he be 
said, in the real sense of the world, to have created a statue 
of Washington”? “If the same sculptor said to a block of 
marble: ‘Let a statue of Washington be made,’ and the 
block of marble turned into a likeness of Washington, would 
that be an act of creation?” “When God made Adam, did 


He ‘create’ his body?” ‘When God made Adam’s soul, did 
He create it?” 


3. Did God create the world from all eternity? Could 
He have created it from all eternity? 


The class writes the text, St. John, 17, 5: “And now glorify 
Thou Me, O Father, with Thyself, with the glory which I 
had, before the world was, with Thee.” From these words 
it is evident that the world is not eternal, but was created in 
time, or rather at the beginning of time. Before the creation 
of the world there was no time. St. Thomas thinks that God 
could have created the world from all eternity. Other great 
philosophers are not of this opinion. They maintain that 
eternal creation is a contradiction, and God cannot do any- 
thing that involves a contradiction. For example, he could 
not create a square circle. But did not God will to create 
the world from all eternity? Surely, but He willed from all 
eternity to create it in time. Hence the creation does not 
imply a change in God’s will. 


4. Did God have to create the world? 

The class writes the text, Apoc., 4, 11: ‘Thou art worthy, 
O Lord our God, to receive glory and honor and power, 
because Thou hast created all things, and of Thy will they 
were and have been created.” From these words it is clear 
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that God created the world of His own free choice. God is 
infinitely rich and happy in Himself. He needs nothing be- 
sides Himself, otherwise He would not be God. He created 
other beings because He is infinitely good and desired to 
impart His goodness to them. ‘Because God is good, we ex- 
ist,” says St. Augustine. 


5. If God created the world of His own, free choice, what 
purpose did He have in view? 


The class repeats the first part of the Gloria in excelsis 
Deo down to propter magnam gloriam tuam and the Psalm 
Laudate Dominum omnes gentes. Then the following texts 
are written down: Ps. 18, 2: The heavens show forth the 
glory of God, and the firmament declareth the work of His 
hands.” Prov. 16,4: “The Lord hath made all things for 
Himself.” Ecclus. 17, 7: “He wished to show them the 
greatness of His works, that they might praise His name and 
glory in His wondrous acts.” 1 Cor. 10, 31: “Whether you 


eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all to the glory of 
God.” 


From these texts we learn that the highest purpose of all 
created things is the glory of God. God created all things 
for His glory, and all created things must, therefore, give 
glory to God. But what do we mean by the “glory of God,” 
and “giving glory to God”? Glory is the praise and splendor 
belonging to anyone because of his known excellence. (Ques- 
tions will bring out the meaning of the worlds glory, glorify, 
glorious, vain glory, etc.) God is all goodness and excellence 
and has perfect knowledge of His own goodness and excel- 
lence; hence His glory is perfect. God reveals His goodness 
and His other perfections to us through the things which He 
has created. If we acknowledge His perfections thus re- 
vealed to us and praise Him for them, then we “give glory 
to God.” Now we understand what is meant by the words 
of the Gloria in excelsis Deo: ‘We praise Thee, we bless 
Thee, etc., because of Thy great glory,” and the words from 
Ecclus. 17, 7 quoted above. We can give glory to God by all 
our acts: when we eat or drink, by thanking God for His 
gifts; when we enjoy the beauties of nature, by remember- 
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ing that it is God who is the author of these beauties; by 
making acts of faith, hope and love—by an act of faith we 
acknowledge the supreme truthfulness of God; by an act of 
hope, His fidelity to His promises; by an act of love, His in- 
finite goodness. 


The first purpose of creation is God’s glory. He always 
attains this purpose. But He also had a second purpose in 
view, viz., the happiness, in time and eternity, of his rational 
creatures. God does not will our happiness unconditionally, 
but only on condition that we, of our own free will, fall in 
with His plans for our welfare. If we do this, if we strive 
with all our heart to know, love, and serve God, we lay the 
foundation of our happiness; if we fail to do this, God is 
glorified by the exercise of His justice towards us. 


6. What is meant by the expression: “God made the world 
good”? Could He have made a better world? 


“God saw all the things that He had made, and they were 
very good” (Gen. 1, 31). God could create or not create, 
but He could not create a bad world. The arrangement and 
purpose of the world are good. There is not a single thing 
in all creation that is not good in itself. There is only one 
real evil, and that is sin. Sin, with all the evils that follow in 
its wake, is the result of the abuse of free will given by God 
to man and the angels. The third chapter of Genesis tells 
us how sin came into the world, and with sin “all our woe.” 

Our present world is not the best that could possibly exist. 
God could have created a better one, if He had so willed; but 
the world, as it exists, corresponds with God’s wisdom and 
the purpose for which it was created. 


7. Did God create the world in 6 X 24 hours? 


Some hold this view, while others, for very good reasons, 
reject it. If we look at the seventh day or day of rest, we 
find that it continues uninterruptedly to the present time. 
That means a duration of thousands of years. Hence, we 
may conclude that the six previous days are also to be taken 
as six indefinitely long periods of time. This opinion seems 
to be favored by the existence of fossils of plants and animals 
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in the interior of the earth and of the stalactites and stalag- 
mites in Mammoth Cave, Kentucky and in similar caves in 
various parts of the world. It took thousands of years for 
these columns and cones of carbonate of lime to form, and 
many thousands of years for the production of coal strata in 
the earth by the decomposition of vegetable matter. 


8. Did God create the light, the firmament, the air, the 
water, the plants, etc.,in the order in which they are recorded 
in Genesis? 


Some say yes, others no. Gen. 2,1: “So the heavens and 
the earth were finished, and all the furniture of them,” is re- 
garded by some as containing the key to the solution of the 
difficulty. The sacred writer speaks of two things: (1) the 
heavens and the earth, and (2) their “furniture,” that is, the 
things that occupy the heavens and the earth. He proceeds 
to describe both, just asa pupil would describe, say, a zoologi- 
cal and botanical garden. The wonderful garden which we 
call the world, says Moses, was created in the beginning of 
time by God. Although He created all things by one act of 
His almighty will, still in describing them we must follow 
some order. First we have the material out of which all 
these things are made; God created this first, if we may so 
speak. We represent it to ourselves as a confused mass of 
solid and liquid matter buried in impenetrable darkness. All 
the elements of the world are in this mass, and under the 
guiding hand of the Almighty—‘And the spirit of God moved 
over the waters”—the world gradually attains its present 
form. We can conveniently group this formation of the 
world into six periods or days. On the first day God created 
the light; on the second the firmament, and on the third the 
earth, that is, air, water, soil and plants. On the following 
three days God created the occupants of the firmament and 
the earth: the stars, the birds and fishes, the animals, and 
man. The light is placed first because of its supreme impor- 
tance. The creation of the light is a general preparation for 
what follows. 


The following outline of the Mosaic description of the 
creation is written on the black board: 
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CREATION OF THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH 
First Day: The Light. 


Second Day: The Firmament. 
Third Day: The Air, the Water, the Soil and the Plants, 


CREATION OF THE “FURNITURE” 


Fourth Day: The Stars. 
Fifth Day: Fishes and Birds. 
Sixth Day: The Animals and Man. 


9. Why does Moses speak of the seventh day of rest? 


Moses speaks of God resting on the seventh day, not be- 
cause he believed that God was tired, but to teach man the 
important lesson that the seventh day of the week has been 


set aside by God Himself as His special day, the ‘‘Day of the 
Lord.” 


10. Does not modern science disprove the Biblical account 
of creation? 

Since the Bible is not a natural science book, it is the task 
of the physical sciences to investigate the physical history 
of the world. But one thing is absolutely certain; without 
falling back upon the Almighty Creator of heaven and earth 
the natural scientist cannot answer such questions as the 


following: 
1) Where does primary matter come from? 
2) What is the cause of motion in matter? 
3) What is the origin of life in plants, animals and men? 
4) What is the cause of order and design in nature? 
5) What produces rational thought and speech? 


In order to answer the stock charges brought against the 
Biblical account of creation, remember, above all, the purpose 
of the sacred writer. Moses wished to teach the all-impor- 
tant truth that God is the Creator, that all things are the 
work of His hand; that He created without effort, by a mere 
act of His will. To make this clear to his people, who had 
no knowledge of geology, palaeontology, or biology, he had 
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to be as concrete as possible. He could not use scientific 
terms. So he took the example, as we have seen, of some 
vast zoological and botanical garden, or some gorgeous 
“pleasure dome” in course of construction. 


Fifth Step: After the selected questions have been dis- 
cussed, the pupils are given an opportunity to put questions 
to the teacher. One of them may bring up the following an- 
cient objection to the possibility of creation: ‘Creation is 
impossible, because nothing can be made out of nothing.” 
The answer: To imagine creation to be the ghostlike appear- 
ance on the scene of something where there was previously 
absolutely nothing, is, of course, absurd. But no sane per- 
son imagines such a thing. Creation supposes an almighty 
God at the beginning of the world, Who called all things into 
being by an act of His will without making use of any pre- 
existing matter. 


Or the question may be asked: “No human being wit- 
nessed the creation; how did Moses get his knowledge?”’ 


The answer: It is true that no human being was a wit- 
ness of the creation. It is also true that of themselves men 
could not conceive the idea of a creation of the world through 
one God. This fact was revealed to them. In all probabil- 
ity God revealed it to Adam, the first man who handed on 
his knowledge to his descendants. How He did this, we do 
not know with certainty. God, as we read in the Bible, 
makes His revelations known to men in two ways: sometimes 
through an angel in human form, as in the case of the An- 
nunciation; at other times by means of a vision granted to a 
human being in a dream or in an ecstasy, as in the cases 
of St. Joseph and St. Peter. 


Sixth Step. Lessons to be drawn from the doctrine of the 
Creation. 

The dogma of the creation determines our attitude to God 
and to His creatures. We are absolutely dependent on God, 
who made us. All creation should lead us to God. (How? 
Contemplando, utendo, abstinendo, Co-operando.) 

There were saints who saw in all things the reflection of 
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the Creator. The whole world was transfigured for them, 
became “holy ground” to them. St. Francis of Assisi looked 
upon all creatures with the eyes of God and loved them with 
the heart of God. He lived in the finest intimacy with na- 
ture. The birds of the air flew confidently to him, and the 
wild beasts approached him without fear. The sun became 
his sister and the wind his brother. His world-wide love in- 
spired him to write a song of praise to God, known as the 
Canticle of the Sun. When death drew nigh, he received him 
with love: ‘Welcome, Brother Death, thou art the messen- 
ger of my Father.” 


Seventh Step. The pupils are told to read the lesson on 
the Creation of the World in their Religion text book. A 
few questions will reveal whether they have profited by the 
foregoing explanation. If any obscurities remain in the text, 
they can now be removed. 


Eighth Step. An assignment. Read the various Prefaces 
in your Missals and note down the reasons given in each for 
praising and thanking God. The class could be asked to do 
the same with such well-known Canticles of praise as the 
“Magnificat,” the “Benedictus,” and “Holy God We Praise 
Thy Name.” 
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RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES IN A CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 





JOHN R. BIGGANS 
De Paul University 





Able Catholic educators have frequently formulated the 
aims of a Catholic college education. There is a uniform 
agreement that perfect training consists not only in providing 
the proper physical, intellectual, and moral discipline but in 
offering the means for spiritual growth as well. The pre- 
eminent test lies with a scrutiny of the religious life led dur- 
ing the undergraduate years, and those following the con- 
ferring of a degree. The Master has said, “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

Character formation is a process to be initiated early in 
school life and usually continues up to the close of the junior 
college level. Spiritual training begins very early in child- 
hood and extends throughout the span of a man’s life. The 
purpose of this paper is to consider a few of the successful 
means adopted by several of our Catholic colleges in their 
attempts to solve the problem in training their undergradu- 
ates to growth in holiness. 

Natural religion is the foundation for the supernatural; 
the latter perfects the former. A Catholic college, however, 
cannot limit its mission to a cultivation of the natural virtues 
alone. Knowledge about God is supremely necessary but 
inspiring a love for God is more necessary. An upright char- 
acter is to be admired; a burning love for Christ is to be pre- 
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ferred. “Character,” says Father Hull, “is life dominated 
by principles.” One may be dominated by the principles of 
honesty, sincerity, truthfulness, etc., and still be far from 
the path that leads to spiritual perfection. Training men to 
achieve an ennobling character constitutes the minimum of 
moral development; this is far from reaching the religious 
ideal that dominates our system. Father Hull expresses the 
proper ideal when he writes: “to have our young men be- 
come intellectually well informed and clever, conscientious 
and morally upright, sanely religious, strong and healthy, 
energetic and enterprising, cultivated in taste and feeling.” 


“Sanely religious!”” To accomplish this is the problem to 
be solved by the Catholic College of today. Encouraging 
achievements are certain to result from using Dr. John M. 
Cooper’s Religion Outlines in the formal instruction 
within the course of Religion. Even after we have done this 
duty well we must call ourselves “unprofitable servants.” 
Catholic character and Catholic spirituality are built up 
partly through religious teaching, and partly through re- 
ligious influences. 


Youths are led towards imitating the good or the evil they 
see practiced by others. In an answer to a question concern- 
ing the motives for practicing religion, one hundred and 
thirty-one college students replied “the example of others,” 
whereas only four gave as an answer, “sermons.” Daily con- 
tact with professors who are fearless soldiers of Christ, and 
who are not found wanting in the daily practice of Catholic 
virtue is an unlimited source of inspiration for our Catholic 
young men and young women. Sanctity, that is, spiritual 
maturity, should not be found wanting in Catholic educators. 
A more vital argument for the existence of God, a belief in 
the immortality of the soul than is to be found in the pro- 
foundest logic of a philosophy text-book is evidenced by the 
deeply fervent faith of a single college professor shown con- 
cretely in his daily practice of Catholic piety and devotion. 
“Be ye not hearers merely, but doers also.” The sanctity, 
however, that is sanely normal for cloistered monks and nuns 
is unsuited to the active life of Catholic educators. Prudent 
asceticism is to be blended with alert activity. The loftiness 
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of spiritual perfection displayed by our Catholic teachers is 
like a beacon guiding the footsteps of Catholic youth along 
the hazardous path of piety. 


Student guidance is a major part of successful pedagogic 
technique as viewed by the modern educator. The bi-weekly 
conferences between student and professor may be utilized 
as an excellent means for bringing religious influences to bear 
outside the classroom. An undergraduate who admires his 
professor for his solidarity of character and high spiritual 
nobility will welcome the moments of conference as a golden 
opportunity to receive assistance in solving his many life 
problems. In one of our mid-western universities a certain 
lay-professor in whom hundreds of students placed confi- 
dence often brought to the confessional hardened souls whom 
priests might never have reached. Very frequently those 
who most often avail themselves of the conference period 
are those whom we might classify as “failures,” or at least 
as “near-failures.” The writer has found this group excel- 
lent neophytes on whom to exercise the missionary spirit. It 
is pointed out that college failures are attributable to two 
sources: (1) Insufficient mentality, or (2) a weakness in 
character. (Laziness, procrastination, etc.) At the college 
level rarely does one meet students suffering from the first 
cause. When the student realizes the real cause the next 
step is to suggest a remedy. The great supernatural Specific 
is frequent Communion. Hundreds of college men have re- 
paired weaknesses of character in this manner. If only the 
director can stir the student to make the first attempt the 
battle is half won. Weeks later at follow-up conferences 
truthful acknowledgements will be made of benefits derived 
even within the natural order by way of better grades, for- 
mation of happier friendships, financial burdens lightened, 
etc., in a word, thorough appreciation of the Pauline confes- 
sion, “I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.” 


It seems very strange that more emphasis has not been 
placed on spiritual reading for the laity. Religious who are 
surrounded with so many other means for spiritual advance- 
ment never fail to employ pious reading to renew their en- 
thusiasm in their striving after holiness. The college should 
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supply a rich variety of spiritual material to satisfy the read- 
ing tastes and needs of everyone. Even more, professors 
should display zeal in encouraging their students to form the 
habit of spending at least ten minutes each day in reading 
from the New Testament, the Imitation of Christ, the Cour- 
age of Christ, the life of some saint, etc. Dr. Burton Confrey 
has treated the subject very ably in his article, “Spiritual 
Reading for College Students,” which appeared in this Jour- 
nal for April, 1931. 


Closely related to spiritual reading is the matter of sup- 
plying pamphlets written by Catholic authorities on topics 
that interest the modern world. The mind of the college 
student of today is harassed by conflicting opinions on such 
subjects as Birth Control, Communism, Companionate Mar- 
riage, Labor and Capital, Darwinism, etc. The Paulist Press, 
the Catholic Truth Society, America Press, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Sunday Visitor, etc., pub- 
lish material in pamphlet form presenting to the lay-mind 
the viewpoints of Catholic leaders on these distressing top- 
ics. A pamphlet rack should be so conveniently located 
that even the most desultory will have easy access to it at all 
times. At one school, rosaries, scapulars, medals, medallions. 
crucifixes and the like are also placed in a location where 
those desiring such articles may procure them with the mini- 
mum of effort. These are blessed before being displayed, 
hence, no specific fee is attached; a small donation is ex- 
pected, and it may be pointed out that the wealthier usually 
make up for the poorer so as to insure defraying at least the 
original cost. 


The most important event of the school year certainly 
ought to be the annual retreat. It would be folly not to select a 
date when the greatest spiritual blessings may be derived. 
Some institutions find this period to be the second or third 
week following the reopening of the Fall term; others, place 
the retreat on the several days which precede Ash Wednes- 
day. The essential thing about a retreat is the spirit in which 
it is pursued, and the lasting spiritual good that it accom- 
plishes. Tradition is the most-potential factor for good or 
evil within any educational institution. The Catholic college 
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should aim to surround the entire time of retreat with the 
most wholesome traditions. 


Few Catholic campuses are without a college chapel or 
church where Christ abides in His tabernacle home. The 
Holy Eucharist is the center of Catholic devotion and belief. 
Seldom do our undergraduates thoroughly appreciate the 
infinite font of power, wisdom, and solace that lies within 
their very reach. Worries of all descriptions confront each 
of us hourly throughout life. Many nervous breakdowns 
might be thwarted if only the student were taught to seek 
a remedy for his ills real or imagined in the college chapel. 
Professors both priest and lay have a weighty obligation to 
perform in this regard. Again example takes precedence 
over command. When students witness their superiors go- 
ing to the little chapel, there to pour out their difficulties be- 
fore the feet of the Master, inspiration and encouragement 
will lead to imitation. The consolation of mind and soul wiil 


be sufficient in itself to assist in fixing the habit perma- 
nently. 


Posters are a direct aid in calling attention to the First 
Friday Communion, special feast days, days of abstinence 
and fast, etc. The University of Notre Dame employs the 
use of a daily Religious Bulletin written personaliy by the 
Prefect of Religion, and placed conspicuously on the various 
bulletin boards. Language that is both frank and simple is 
the medium engaged to comment on the current campus 
events that may have some bearing on the religious life of 
the student body. Pastors and religious educators in many 
parts of the country have been so favorably impressed with 
sample copies of the Bulletin that numberless requests have 
been filed for additional copies. 


Novenas both public and private appear to be a popular 
twentieth century devotion. Although the former type is 
hot always feasible from a practical viewpoint, from time 
to time announcements should appear urging the students to 
carry on a private novena for some particular good. A no- 
vena of consecutive Communions before the official school 
examinations has helped many a lad through what appeared 
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to be an insuperable difficulty. A novena in preparation for 
one or other of the major feasts assists in eliciting a more 
fervent celebration of such days. 


The writer has pointed out only a few of the more common 
religious influences that may be exerted within the Catholic 
college to promote a deeper spirituality among the student 
body. Each institution has its own set of peculiar problems. 
No one system that has proved successful may be termed 
the best. To repeat, there rests a grave obligation on the 
part of our school officials and faculties to work out a method 
that will care for the spiritual growth of those entrusted to 
their care. “Not alone by bread doth man live.” Education 
to be complete cannot stop with a training in the acquisition 
of the natural virtues. There is the divine command: “Be 
ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.”” The Cath- 
olic college cannot fulfill its mission unless it offers all possi- 
ble practical means, utilizes every available influence in help- 
ing her young men and young women to become living ex- 
emplars of the Divine Model. 
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Teaching the Public School Child 














LEARNING THROUGH ACTIVITY 


ELIZABETH A. BYRNE 
Catholic Instruction League 
Chicago 


Epitor’s Note: This material represents sample lesson-sheets given to pupils 
in after-school classes for public school children. The reader will note that 
the author has used several of the exercise forms with which the child is 
familiar in his reading and social studies work. Miss Byrne employs these 
lessons merely as one phase of her teaching of a given topic. In a later 
issue of the Journal additional exercises will be printed. 


GOD IS THE CREATOR OF HEAVEN AND EARTH AND OF 
ALL THINGS 


“Creator” means “maker.” God made you and me and 
everyone. We are His creatures, because we were made by 
Him out of nothing. God made us a body and He made us 
a soul to His own image and likeness. Our soul is the part 
of us that makes us alive and makes us think. 

When someone dies, his soul goes out of his body to heaven 
or purgatory or hell. His body is buried in the grave, but 
his soul does not die; it lives forever. If he were good, his 
soul would live forever with God in heaven where everyone is 
happy. If he were very wicked, then after death his soul 
would live forever in hell, where everyone is unhappy and 
suffers terribly. 

Because our souls are going to live forever and ever, and 
our bodies are going to live only a few years, it is easy 
to guess which we should take the best care of—our souls. 
That is what these lessons are going to help you learn, how 
to take care of your soul. 
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WORD GAME 


Write the missing word on the blank line. You will find 
it in the list below. 


Creatures years God heaven spirit wicked 
body die soul hell alive 


____________ made everyone and everything in the world. 

. We are God’s _________ because He is our Creator. 

. God made me of a ____--__ which I can see, anda 
__________ which I cannot see. 

My soul makes me ; 

When I die my _________ does not die. 

If I am good, it will go to _ : 

If I am very wicked, it will go to_____. 

When man dies, his __________ is buried in the grave. 

Man’s _________ never dies; it lives forever. 

10. In __________ everyone is happy. 

11. The souls of ________ people suffer in hell. 

12. Our bodies will live for only a few — 


~~ 


Ww 


mont noun + 


\O 


13. Our souls will live always; they will never, never 
14. I must take more care of my __________ than of my 





_, because my body will die and my soul 





will not. 
K ok aK 2k * 


GOD’S LOVE FOR US 


God made us because He loves us. He loves us even more 
than our fathers and mothers love us, because He is God and 
can do things that no one else can do. God gave us our fathers 
and mothers to love us and take care of us. He wants us 


to love Him very much, just as we love our father and 
mother. 


If your father takes you to the circus and buys you candy, 
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you thank him and say, “You are good to me, father,” and 
maybe you give hima kiss. Then your father is happy be- 
cause he loves you and he knows you love him. In the same 
way, God, Who is our kind Father and who loves us, is happy 
when we love Him. 

We are God’s children and He loves to do things for us. 
He is all-powerful. He can do more than anyone in the 
world could do for us. 


STUDY GAME 


Cut out the numbers 5, 6, 7, and 8. Paste them after 1, 
2,3, or 4 so that the sentences are correctly finished. 


. We are God’s 
. Godloves us and 





Nope 


. Our fathers and mothers —_ sieuecumnaancaneasionnd 
. We should love God _. 

. takes care of us. 

. dearly loved children. 

. Who is our kind Father. 


. are happy when we love them. 
* * * * 


3 
J 
5 
6 
7 
8 


WHY GOD MADE US 


God wants us to love Him, but we cannot love Him unless 
weknow Him. We do not love strangers as we love our own 
parents or friends, because we do not know them. If we 
want to love God we must get to know Him. 

We can do this by listening when our parents and teachers 
tell us about God; by reading about Him and studying our 
catechism; by listening attentively at Mass on Sundays, and 
by praying. The more we know about God, the more we will 
love Him, because we will know how good and kind and lov- 
ing He is. 

God wants us to serve Him, too. To serve means to obey 
Him and to do what He wants us to do. If we try to learn 
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about God so as to know Him, and love Him, and if we try 
to be good and obey Him, then God will make us happy with 
Him forever in heaven after we die. 


“God made me to know Him and love Him and serve Him 
in this world, and to be happy with Him forever in Heaven.” 
Supply the missing words: 


emt ££ Ged. 
We must. ———SS———SC Him. 
We must __ —S—S—sC Him. 
Where? 





Then God wi!l make us happy forever in 





“ * * * * 


ORIGINAL SIN 


The first man and woman in the world were Adam and 
Eve. God made them good and He made them happy and 
gave them everything they needed. But Adam and Eve 
committed a great sin; they disobeyed God. They ate the 
fruit of a certain tree that grew in the Garden of Paradise 
where they lived, after God had told them not to eat it. Ever 
since then, each one is born with a sin on his soul, Adam and 
Eve’s sin. This sin is called original sin, which means “the 
first sin.” 


There is only one human person whose soul was never 
stained with original sin, and that is the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. She never had any sin on her soul because she was 
to be the Mother of God. 


Draw a ring around the right answer. 


1. God gave Adam and Eve everything they needed. Yes No 


2. When Adam and Eve disobeyed God, the devil 
was sorry. Yes No 


3. Adam and Eve were our first parents. Yes No 
4. Weare all born with their sin on our soul. Yes No 
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5. No one was ever saved from original sin. Yes No 
6. The Blessed Virgin Mary was saved from 

original sin. Yes No 
7. St. Joseph was saved from original sin. Yes No 


* * * * * 


OUR SAVIOR 


The One Who saved us from Adam and Eve’s sin and from 
our own sins is Jesus Christ, our Lord. Sometimes we call 
Him our Savior because that means He saved us. Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, the second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, true God and true man. He is true man because He 
is the Son of the Blessed Virgin Mary and was born with a 
body and soul like ours. 

It is easy to see that God, our heavenly Father, loved us 
very much when He sent His only Son down from heaven to 
wash away the stains of sin from our souls. Jesus Christ 
came on earth and became a man “‘so that He could suffer 
the punishment of our sins.” 


Complete these sentences from the word list below: 
1, Jesus Christ is the Son of 
2 is th second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
3. isour Redeemer. 
4 
5 











. Our _________ is another name for Jesus. 
. Sometimes we call Jesus our 





Lord Jesus Christ God Savior 
* * * * * 


THE BIRTH OF OUR SAVIOR 


The word Incarnation means that the Son of God was 
made man. Nearly two thousand years ago the Angel Ga- 
briel came and told the Blessed Virgin Mary that she was to 
be the Mother of God. The angel said: ‘And thou shalt 
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call His name Jesus for He shall save His people from their 
sins.” Some time after that, shepherds were out on the hill- 
sides at night taking care of their sheep. All at once an angel 
stood near them and a bright light shone round them and 
they were frightened. But the angel said: “Fear not; for 
I bring you good tidings of great joy... For this day is born 
to you a Savior Whois Christ the Lord ... And this shall bea 
sign) to you. You shall find the Infant wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and laid in a manger.” Then many more angels 
appeared, singing, “Glory to God in the highest ; and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” After the angels disappeared the 
shepherds went over to the town of Bethlehem nearby and 
found the little Infant Jesus with His Mother—Mary, and 
St. Joseph. That was the first Christmas, when Jesus was 
born in the poor stable in Bethlehem. 

St. Joseph was the foster father of the little Jesus and took 
care of Him. St. Joseph was a poor carpenter, and when Jesus 
was a little boy He helped St. Joseph in the carpenter shop. 
He helped His Mother, the Blessed Virgin Mary, to do the 
work in their little house. He always did what He was told. 
He was God, but He obeyed His Mother and St. Joseph in 
everything they told Him to do, because He wanted all the 
children in the world to imitate Him and obey their parents 
and teachers. Children who talk back to their parents and 
teachers or who disobey them should think of how obedient 
and kind Jesus was at home and try to be like Him. Children 
should be good to their parents all their lives, because next 
to God, they are their best friends. 


RIGHT OR WRONG ? 
Put a ring around the right answer. 


1. The Child Jesus was God. Yes No 
2. The Child Jesus did not have time to help 
St. Joseph. Yes No 


3. Jesus always did just what His Mother told him. Yes No 


4. Jesus wants children to obey their parents, 
too. Yes No 
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5. Children who disobey when their mothers are 


not looking are honest. Yes No 
6. When fathers and mothers are sick or old, it is 

the children’s turn to take care of them. Yes No 
7. Children should always pray to God to bless 

their parents. Yes No 


8. Our Lord does not want us to remember how 
obedient and kind He was to His Mother 
and St. Joseph. Yes No 


9. Boys and girls who “talk back” to their 
parents and teachers are imitating our Lord. Yes No 


10. Parents know best what is good for children 
because they are older and wiser. Yes No 


11. St. Joseph was a rich merchant. Yes No 
12. The little Jesus was born in a palace. Yes No 











Theology for the Teacher 








THE SIXTH PRECEPT OF THE CHURCH 





SACERDOS 





In explaining the catechism to children in the grades, a 
teacher comes, in course, to the sixth Precept of the Church, 
and here a difficulty confronts her. The precept forbids the 
marriage of Catholics with non-Catholics, and the teacher 
is aware that she has in her class a child, one of whose par- 
ents is a non-Catholic. How to explain the precept in such 
a way that the fine bloom of the child’s reverence for his 
Catholic parent will not be rubbed off? We say “Catholic 
parent” because we take it for granted that the wise teacher 
would stress the obvious point that the obligation of the pre- 
cept falls upon the Catholic party to a mixed marriage. 
The difficulty, however, is more imaginary than real. The 
teacher would begin, of course, by explaining the right of the 
Church to legislate for the Sacrament of Matrimony. Then 
would follow the definition of “Impediments” to Matrimony 
and the division of these Impediments into those arising 
from divine law and those founded on ecclesiastical law. 
The teacher would then show how the Church, as legislator, 
has the right and power to dispense from those impediments 
which are founded in her own laws, and how an impediment 
which has been dispensed with, no longer actually exists for 
that particular case in which the dispensation has been 
granted. Consequently a marriage entered into with a non- 
Catholic by a Catholic who has been duly dispensed from all 
existing impediments is an absolutely valid marriage, to 
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which no shadow of blame attaches, because it must be sup- 
posed that the dispensation was sought in good faith for 
wise and sufficient reasons. 


This for a valid mixed marriage. But how to proceed 
when it is a matter of public knowledge that the particular 
union in question is not valid? Here the teacher must pro- 
ceed warily and pick her words with meticulous care, so that 
while stating the truth clearly and explaining the precept 
fully, she avoid as much as possible the giving of unnecessary 
offence. The best method would be to explain the positive 
features of the precept, declaring what is necessary to make 
a marriage between a Catholic and a non-Catholic valid, 
while refraining from any unnecessary animadversions upon 
those Catholics who form marital unions which are forbidden 
by the laws of their Church. 


It seems that a zealous teacher, under the circumstances, 
would not leave the subject of the sixth precept of the Church 
without calling the attention of her class to the obligation 
under which the Catholic party to an invalid mixed marriage 
lies of seeking to have the marriage validated. At the same 
time it seems to us that it would be imprudent, in the case 
cited, to call attention to the obligation on the Catholic of 
living apart from the non-Catholic party. 


In conclusion, just a word of warning to teachers against 
the minimizing of the truth through human respect. ‘Fiat 
justitia, ruat coelum!” 









































The Home and Religious Training 











APPLYING IDEALS 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 





Parents and others responsible for the religious and moral 
training of children frequently wonder why the child ap- 
pears so reticent and even neglectful in the practice of Chris- 
tian ideals. Those who have made a particular study of this 
problem believe that one important reason why children 
and adults fail to practice Christian virtue is because, at the 
moment opportunity presented itself, the individual failed 
to recognize the possible situation. In speaking with par- 
ents and teachers we urge them to have children see the ordi- 
nary opportunities in their every day life for following in 
the way of Christ. In order that there might be a better un- 
derstanding of the countless opportunities for practicing vir- 
tue in the every day life of the child, the writer carried on 
an investigation, with the cooperation of forty-two parochial 
schools in Chicago, in order to study the ordinary opportuni- 
ties for virtue in the life of the child. As a result of this study 
we obtained brief descriptions of those occasions that the 
child might utilize to practice virtue at home, at school, in 
the church, on the play-ground, on the street, in the homes 
of others, on the street-cars, bus or train, in stores or shops, 
and at the movies. In the original study from which the fol- 
lowing data on justice, fortitude, patience and humility have 
been taken the writer accumulated applications for twenty- 
seven virtues that Our Lord speaks of in the Gospel accounts. 
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In inspecting the virtue-applications noted below the read- 
er will observe the almost general use of he, his, and him. 
This form was used merely for convenience. In almost every 
case the feminine pronoun may be inserted for the mascu- 
line. The reader will further observe on examining these 
virtue-applications that they are presented for children of 
the primary grade age, the intermediate group, and the upper 
grade group. There are but few applications given for the 
primary group that do not occur in the list of possible acts 
for the older children. In order to simplify the printing of 
this material we have not reprinted these applications for 
each group of children. 

Parents may utilize the material given below in several 
ways. Not only will it show them that the child may begin 
the practice of virtue very early in life, but it also ought to 
point out to them specific information that they may give 
their children in regard to the practice of virtue and the dis- 
covery of other opportunities for its exercise. Child life is 
particularly spontaneous, and the elementary school child 
seldom deliberates for any length of time. Parents in help- 
ing the child to see the countless opportunities for virtue that 
are present in his life, are participating in a valuable phase 
of child-training, one that is constructive, practical and truly 
illustrative of the spirit of Christ and the way of Christ. 

* * * * 


PRACTICING JUSTICE AT HOME 


For I tell you, that unless your justice abound more than 
that of the scribes and pharisees, you shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. St. Matthew, V:20. 

Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 


and to God, the things that are God’s. St. Matthew, XXII: 
21. 


The boy or girl of primary grades: 
Does not take money without permission. 
Does not take cake without asking. 


Divides money equally with brothers and sisters that his 
father gives him to divide. 
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Buys at the store just what mother said to buy. 

Takes home the exact change from the store. 

Does not ask others to do his share of the work. 

Does not blame another for something he himself has done. 
Does not take more than his share of dessert. 


Does not try to get out of doing a duty he is supposed to 
do. 


Does not destroy furniture by marking on it. 


The boy or girl of intermediate grades: 


Helps mother with the dishes because it is not fair for her 
to have to do them all. 


Shares her doll with her sister who has none. 


Shares the money Father gave him for cleaning the yard 
with his brother who raked the leaves. 


Gives Dad part of his spending money, because he broke 
a basement window. 


Gives his brother a chance to read a book; does not keep 
it all evening. 


Treats brothers and sisters alike. 
Dees not cheat his mother out of change. 


Dees not steal from the pantry that which mother does 
not want him to have. 


Divides candy equally with brothers and sisters. 
Does not take toys or candy that do not belong to him. 
Dees not take his brother’s cap. 


Does not get older members of the family to write his 


compositions, to work his problems, or to do his other school 
assignments. 


The boy or girl of seventh and eighth grades: 
Does not take things he has been forbidden to take. 
Dees not damage his clothing. 


Does not ask for spending money that his parents cannot 
afford to give him. 
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Does not shirk duties when he is not being watched. 


Returns the dime he borrowed when he would like to re- 
turn only a nickel. 


Contributes to the support of his home if his parents are 
feeble or in need and if he is able to work. 


Practices music lessons faithfully. 

Does not waste food. 

Does share of the housework. 

Does not ask for what parents cannot afford to give him. 
Does not tell untruths about others. 

Remembers charity begins at home. 


Is not out enjoying self while his mother is engaged in 
laborious work at home. 


2k *k x * 


APPLYING THE VIRTUE OF FORTITUDE AT HOME 


Whosoever shall confess Me before men, him shall the 
Son of Man also confess before the Angels of God.—But he 
that shall deny Me before men, shall be denied before the 
Angels of God. St. Luke, XII: 8-9. 


The boy or girl of primary grades: 

Does not hit back. 

Helps mother when he would rather do something else. 
Waits until others are through speaking before he talks. 
Does not talk back. 

Says “Excuse me” when he has been mean to his sister. 


The boy or girl of intermediate grades: 

Does not get angry at younger brothers and sisters. 
Does not disobey parents by smoking. 

Gets up as soon as his mother calls in the morning. 
Does not cry when hurt. 

Goes to the store immediately when mother asks. 
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Stays home and helps mother when friends call to go and 
play. 

Goes willingly on errands. 

Does not cry with a toothache. 


Does not grumble when something he does not like is 
served at the table. 


Does not cry when teased. 
Eats food he does not like. 


The boys or girl of seventh and eighth grades: 


Does not cry when sick. 


Stays in from play when his married sister comes in and 
asks him to take care of her baby. 


Does not grumble when refused permission to go to a foot- 
ball game. 


Goes to the store without being coaxed. 
Does not complain about food he does not like. 
Assists others even though they do not assist him. 


Stays home when he would like to go out, and his mother 
would like to go out instead. 


Refrains from reading an interesting book when mother 
calls him. 


Goes to Mass when someone would persuade him to stay 
home. 


Refuses to tell a lie about homework in order to go to a 
movie. 


Performs cheerfully all duties asked of him. 
Gets up promptly when called in the morning. 


* * * * 
APPLYING THE VIRTUE OF PATIENCE AT HOME 


In your patience you shall possess your souls. St. Luke, 
XXI:19. 


The boy or girl of primary grades: 


Goes to bed without complaining. 
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Takes care of little sister when he would rather do some- 
thing else. 


Waits until Mother says he may go out. 


Does not sit down at the table until he is told dinner is 
ready. 


Does not cry when Mother says it is too cold to go out. 


Does not cry when someone breaks a toy, but says, “That’s 
all right, you never meant to do it any way.” 


Is kind to his little visitors when they forget themselves 
and hurt him or his toys. 


Reads his lesson for his Mother when she asks him to do it. 
Does not cry when his tooth aches. 


Helps his mother when she asks him to do it, and when 
he would rather play. 


Waits his turn to be served at the table. 

Does not leave his place until he is excused. 

Does not cry when he is teased. 

Goes to the store when he would rather play. 

Does not ask mother to go out when she says it is too wet. 


Does not ask mother questions when she says she is too 
busy to answer him. 


The boy or girl of intermediate grades: 
Does not get angry when his brother takes too big a bite 
from his apple. 


Gives the book he is reading to his sister because she has 
asked for it. 


Does not get mad at little things that seem to trouble him. 
Waits for his older sister to get ready for school. 

Does not complain when asked to run errands. 

Waits his turn to go to the bathroom. 

Is not crabby when a button comes off his blouse. 

Does not complain when he cannot find his books or hat. 


Does not make a fuss when dinner is not ready on time, 
and he would like to go early to play. 
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Reads to his little sister without complaining. 
Comes right away when mother calls him. 


Waits quietly for the rest of the family to get ready when 
he is going out with them. 


Does not grumble when lunch is not ready. 


Waits without fretting for his mother when she is called 
to the telephone and he is waiting to find out what she wants 
at the store. 


Waits without grumbling for his football to dry out. 
Helps to look for something that is lost. 

Does not get cross when others annoy him. 

Does not grumble when he is served last at the table. 


The boy or girl of seventh and eighth grades: 


Does not become crabby when troubled by little sister. 


Does not run away from the baby the minute it starts 
to cry. 


Does not cross the kitchen floor while it is still wet, even 
though he is very thirsty and wants to get a drink. 
Does not become irritated because some toy will not work. 


Does not complain when Mother takes a long time to de- 
cide what she wants at the store. 


Waits patiently for his friends to keep their appointments. 


Picks up the papers his little brother has dropped on the 
floor just after order has been made in the room. 


Does not complain when his little brother or sister makes 
a mistake. 


Is kind in waiting for his mother to finish talking at the 
telephone. 


Is very kind to his small brothers and sisters. 
Does not become cross when he finds a hole in his stocking. 
Is not crabby when he is troubled with a bad cold. 


Says his morning and night prayers from beginning to end 
no matter how great the hurry. 


Does not show annoyance or irritation in waiting. 
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Does not grumble if the radio program does not suit him. 
Meets unpleasant things cheerfully. 
Waits to ask mother’s help until she is finished doing the 
work she is engaged in. 
Is not provoked when someone disturbs him while he is 
reading. 
Takes quietly the criticisms of other members of the fam- 
ily. 
Is not bored or cross if someone detains him when he is 
ready to go out. 
Is kind and thoughtful to a sick member of the family. 
Is attentive when he must listen to an uninteresting con- 
versation. 7 
Is courteous when he is interrupted while reading, writing, 
or studying. 
Is courteous to an abrupt telephone operator. 
Does not show irritation when he cannot get the telephone 
number desired. 
Answers immediately the call of another while reading. 
Gets up cheerfully in the morning to assist another when 
he would rather sleep. 
Does not lose self-control when he spills ink on a finished 
theme. 
_Does not complain when older members of the family are 
given privileges. 
-— * »* 


APPLYING THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY AT HOME 


Learn of Me, because I am meek, and humble of heart, 
and you shall find rest to your souls. St. Matthew, X1:29. 

Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little 
child, he is the greater in the Kingdom of Heaven. St. Mat- 
thew, XVIII:4. 


The boy or girl of primary grades: 


8 not think he is better than others because he has new 
clothes. 
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Does not brag when someone says something pleasant 
about him. 


Accepts a scolding without answering back. 
Is just as kind to poor children as to rich. 
Does not talk about his new clothes. 

Does not brag about his trips. 


Remembers that all he has comes to him from God through 
his parents. 


The boy or girl of the intermediate grades: 


Does not quarrel with brothers and sisters. 

Does not think he is better than his brothers and sisters. 
Tells on himself when he has done wrong. 

Does not get angry when he is laughed at. 

Gives his brother the biggest apple. 


The boy or girl of seventh and eighth grades: 


Washes dishes and does not allow others to know he does 
not like to do it. 


Helps in the kitchen and does not think self too good to 
do it. 


Is not ashamed of parents because they are old fashioned, 
poor, or uneducated. 

Does not put on airs. 

Does not refuse to do work that will soil or stain the hands. 

Does not ask for more than parents can afford. 

Is not ashamed of brothers and sisters. 

Steps aside for others. 

Does not brag about the things his father has. 

Does not act as if he thought he were better than others. 

Apologizes for an injury done to another. 

Does not think self too good to do housework. 

Does not interrupt. 

Does not argue. 
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Does what brothers and sisters say without grumbling. 
Takes the least desirable helping at the table. 

Is not ashamed of his home. 

Takes corrections without snapping back. 

Does not brag of the chores he does. 


Does not think self better than other members of the fam- 
ily because he goes to church more often. 


Accepts an apology in a kindly manner. 
Helps other members of the family. 
Does not monopolize conversations. 











Research Bnvestigations 

















An Empirical Study of Children’s Interests in Spiritual 
Reading. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, Catholic 
University, April, 1930. By Sister Mary Eugenia. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic Education Press. Pp. 70. 


We have urged spiritual reading by children and have com- 
mended those authors who have made contributions to this 
work. This study deserves particular attention because it 
is the first objective study in the field. In her investigation 
Sister Eugenia had the following purposes: (1) To make 
an experimental study of a sampling of spiritual reading 
books with a view to formulating a list of books that would 
be: (a) Interesting to children in Grades III to VIII inclu- 
sive; (b) A means of supplying ideals of conduct to children 
in the elementary schools; (2) To list the desirable and un- 
desirable qualities mentioned by children who read the books 
selected for study that they may serve as a guide to teachers 


in providing reading to supplement their formal instructions 
in religion. 


In the printed report of her study the author describes 
carefully her technique of procedure. The books used in the 
study were obtained from Catholic publishing houses as ma- 
terial they deemed useful as spiritual reading for pupils in 
grades three to eight inclusive. One hundred and forty books 
thus obtained were used asa basis for this study. Each book 
was read by approximately thirty children, equalizing this 
where possible between boys and girls. The total number of 
children included in the investigation was 878—391 boys 
and 487 girls. Fourteen schools participated in the work. 
A form was used for recording each child’s reactions in regard 
to the spiritual content of each book read. 
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The investigator very wisely observes that the Winnetka 
plan which was used in the first grading of the books took 
care of structure only and made no provision for the impor- 
tant factor of content. Seventeen books which according 
to structure may be read by pupils from the fifth grade on 
were found to be incomprehensible because the content was 
toomature. Sister Eugenia recognizes the fact that her data 
were not sufficient to generalize to any great extent, yet she 
feels that a certain amount of reliability may be based upon 
the conclusions. 


In Chapter III of her report the author gives a graded list 
of spiritual reading books based on median reading grades 
and children’s preferences with a detailed analysis of the 
data in the light of the changes that were made from the 
grade placement according to the Winnetka plan and the 
difference in the reading tastes of boys and girls. Sister 
Eugenia states that in studying the similarities and differ- 
ences in the tastes of boys and girls a more exhaustive study 
would be necessary. 


As a result of studying the reactions of children as ex- 
plained on the forms they filled out, the principal reasons 
given by children for rejecting books may be classified as 
follows: (1) nostory; (2) lack of action; (3) too difficult; 
(4) too monotonous; (5) print too small; (6) lack of char- 
acter. In her report the author gives in detail the reactions 
of individual children to particular books. These findings 
correspond closely with those given by Willis L. Uhl. * 


The investigator in comparing the results of her study 
with the findings of Sister Celestine * found that the same 
qualities that attract children to the reading of other books 
may be made the basis for creating in them a love for the 
spiritual in reading. It will not be possible in this present 
brief review to give these factors here but we refer the reader 





* Willis L. Uhl, “The Scientific Determination of the Content of the Ele- 
mentary School Course in Reading.” Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, 
1921. Pp, 148. 

* Sister Mary Celestine, “A Survey of the Literature on the Reading Interests 
of Children of the Elementary Grades.” Catholic University of America, 
Educational Research Bulletin, 5. February and March, 1930. Pp. 114. 
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to Sister Eugenia’s report for these data as well as the graded 
list of books. 


In addition to studying the qualities that attract children 
to the reading of certain books the researcher made a brief 
examination of the books that children showed interest in to 
illustrate the ideals for imitation contained in what we com- 
monly speak of as spiritual reading. 


Sister Eugenia’s study may be used by those who have 
an opportunity to select readings for children while writers 
of spiritual reading books ought to find the results of this 
study helpful in evaluating their individual work. It is not 
enough for the writers of such books to have material that is 
fundamentally worthwhile, but if their work is to be educa- 
tionally helpful to our children it must not only be com- 
prehensible but it must present immitable ideals and other 
desirable qualities as to style, form and physical makeup. 
Writers cannot overlook the fact that a taste for spiritual 
reading can only be developed in children by appealing to 
their taste for the literature in which they, at present, are 
interested. A study of this report will suggest lines of further 
study to other research workers. 

ELLAMAY HORAN 














New Books in Rebiew 








Heroes of God’s Church. By Reverend P. Henry Mati- 


more. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 
xi + 286. 


The purpose of this volume is to acquaint children with 
the life-stories of particular saints that have been carefully 
selected for their attractiveness to children and their ex- 
emplification of factors that are of importance in the devel- 
opment of character. The author does more than present 
reading material to inspire admiration for faith and heroic 
conduct. Each saint is treated not as a superbeing sur- 
rounded by miraculous wonders but as a real person in a real 
world. Children are not interested in the stories of saints 
who are described in such a way that they seem impossible 
of imitation and utterly of another world. Father Mati- 
more presents saints who are real human beings in whom 
children will discover that sanctity is found in all nations, 
at all periods of time, in all ages of life and among persons 
of various social and financial conditions. 


In each biography the author emphasized one or more sit- 
uations in which the saint’s virtue is described. The virtues 
selected are all applicable to the life of the boy or the girl of 
today. Biographies of twenty-five saints are given in this 
third volume of the MADONNA SERIES. 


The content of each saint’s life is presented under well- 
chosen headings; for instance, in the life of Saint Cecilia, 
that appears first in the book, the following eleven captions 
are used to call the child’s attention to interesting facts in 
the life-story told: (1) The Days of Persecution; (2) Cecilia 
Becomes Engaged; (3) The Wedding Feast; (4) Cecilia 
Tells Her Secret; (5) At the Catacombs; (6) Valerian is 
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Baptized; (7) Home Again; (8) The Mystery Clears; (9) 


Zealous Apostles; (10) Condemned; (11) Cecilia Joins the 
Martyrs. 


At the close of each biography the author gives a study 
exercise that pupils use without being conscious of the fact 
that the writer or his teacher is engaging him in actual study. 
With material such as the stories of saints it would not be 
advisable to use any set form of question. Father Matimore 
respects this need of the child by furnishing a variety of 
exercises each with a challenging heading. 


Religious education has need for a great deal more mate- 
rial of the type presented in this third number of the Ma- 
DONNA SERIES. It is only when our children will have an 
abundance of reading matter of this order that the child of 
the elementary grades will really get profitable contacts with 
the heroes of God’s Church. Appreciations are caught rather 
than taught. Heroes of God’s Church may be used by 
boys and girls from the fourth grade through the eighth 
grade. The book is most appropriately dedicated “To the 
Sisters Teaching in Our Schools,” who labor so assiduously 
to make the children in their classrooms heroic in fidelity 
to God and His Church. 











ELLAMAY HORAN 



















Heroes of the Trail. 


By James Louis Small. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1931. Pp. 140. 


The teacher in the elementary school has long been want- 
ing something that would give a satisfactory background for 
American History classes. The author of Heroes of the Trail 
has given us fascinating tales of the heroism, privation and 
undaunted perseverance of the early missionaries whose cour- 
age and faith blazed the trail of education and religion across 
our country. He has woven around each character a story, 
thus giving the reader an opportunity of seeing his hero in 
the same vivid way that has characterized the word-pictures 
of our great national leaders. 


Heroes of the Trail is a splendid supplementary text for 
geography and history classes. Teachers have been eager 
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and zealous to make pupils proud of the part that the Church 
has played in the struggling days of our nation, and this at- 
tractively written volume fulfills its mission in detail. 


Mr. Small knows children. His work is history but it is 
free from that laborious effort so frequently apparent in 
books of its kind. The language is smooth and easily under- 
stood. Each chapter is an incident or an adventure in the 
life of some pioneer. 


Heroes of the Trail brings to the child the early mission- 
aries full of life and manly vigor. With Marquette he will 
be filled with joy at the sight of the “Father of Waters,” with 
Fenwick he will listen to the howling wolves of the Ohio for- 
ests, with Andrew Jackson he will rejoice after the victory 
at New Orleans and with the Franciscan Fathers he will 
plant a cross on the “King’s Highway.” 


Well has Mr. Small made the less known better known 
and it is hoped that his splendid volume will be followed soon 
by others from his pen. 

SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 


Bible History. A Text for Grades Five and Six. By Rev- 
erend George Johnson, Reverend Jerome D. Hannan, and 
Sister M. Dominica, O. S. U., New York: Benziger, 1931. 
Pp. 576. 


The authors of this new volume on sacred scripture have 
provided for a long felt need in the middle grades of the ele- 
mentary school. 


They know well the youthful mind, and although the 
stories of the Old Testament are told chronologically they 
are well told and will sustain the child interest. In his study 
of the Bible, the pupil will no longer be confused about such 
events as the “Scepter passing from Juda to the hands of 
strangers,” he will follow with interest God’s chosen People 
through the history of its exile, its wonderings in the desert 
and its return home to the Promised Land, and finally he will 
be brought face to face with the climax of ingratitude in the 
crucifixion of the Redeemer. 
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In the New Testament section of the book the reader will 
appreciate the organization that brings out the fulfillment 
of all the promises made by God for fallen man. Christ is 
the central figure throughout the text and He is the culmina- 
tion of all the events that preceded His coming. 

The subject matter of the book is presented in the form 
of eight units, each unit being divided into three or five sub- 
units, thus furnishing the teacher with a splendid opportu- 
nity of making outline and problems that will fully evaluate 
the child reaction after study. The study questions at the 
close of each chapter will be of untold value to the teacher 
who appreciates what it means for pupils “‘to learn by do- 
ing.” The teacher using Bible History need not look further 
for material to carry on her class work, for this book fur- 
nishes an abundance of illustrations and maps that will round 
out and meet the requirements of modern teaching methods. 
Teachers, the world over, will welcome this comprehensive 
text, the work of those who know the field of education 
through actual teaching experience, and no teacher can afford 
to teach Sacred Scripture without this new and attractively 
written text. 

SISTER MARY AMBROSE, 0.P. 


On the King’s Highway. A History of the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross of St. Mary of the Immaculate Conception, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. By Sister M. Eleanore. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1931. Pp. xi + 447. 


The story of St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana, is told in 
this volume by a member of the community. Sister Mary 
Eleanore’s readers are always charmed with her writings. 
In this history of her order the writer, in the role of historian, 
describes great personalities whose holiness made them great 
lovers of men. In the first ninety-four pages Sister Eleanore 
presents the beginnings of the Sisters of the Holy Cross in 
France with their foundation by Father Charles Moreau. 
Those who read this volume will follow with interest the his- 
tory of St. Mary’s from those first years in France through 
the decades of pioneer development and hardships to its 
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present dignity as a leading educational institution and a re- 
ligious order, supplying teachers to a large number of Cath- 
olic schools. On the King’s Highway is a book that will con- 
tribute to a fuller understanding of the history of Catholi- 
cism in the United States. But it does more than that, it is 
another volume that we may add to that still brief list of 
books that will help Catholic men and women to admire the 
heroism of those pioneers who suffered keenly in the making 
of religious foundations in this country. 


De Paul University GERTRUDE KLOSS 
Chicago 














Editorial Notes and Comments 




















PREPARATION FOR CHRISTMAS 


We are familiar with a variety of plans that religious 
teachers have utilized in helping pupils and students to un- 
derstand more fully the spirit of Christmas. We know of no 
practice in current use that is not worthy of respect and 
profitable to those who are exposed to it. Moreover, there is 
an exquisite beauty in the work of our teachers as they direct 
the small child and the older student in preparation for this 
feast. One virtue that we would urge teachers to present 
to their pupils particularly at this time of the year is love 
for the neighbor as the child or youth of each age level may 
manifest it. All our teaching is of no avail unless it shows 
itself in the conduct of those we teach. It is not necessary 
for this spirit of charity to involve dollars or material things. 
The pupils in our schools have little to spend, and their prac- 
tice of love for one another should not be hampered by this 
limitation. They may be a dynamic force for good in spread- 
ing the good odor of Christ by charity in words and deeds. 
It is one of our obligations as teachers to help them see how 
in their every-day life, in every place and with all the persons 


they come in contact, they may love their neighbor as them- 
selves. 
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FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE YEARS 


There are many pedagogical practices current today in 
secondary school procedure that may be used effectively 
during the first two years of the college period. These prac- 
tices are particularly applicable to the teaching of Religion. 
We are listing them for the consideration of college teachers, 
and in a later issue of the Journal it is our intention to dis- 
cuss them in detail. We refer: (1) The determination of 
what students already know about the topics to be studied 
before the actual work of the year takes place; (2) A pro- 
gram for the year that takes into consideration the previous 
training and achievement of the class; (3) A forceful teacher 
who will introduce the work of a unit in such a way that 
students will have an intelligent orientation for the particu- 
lar topic they are about to study; (4) Provision for an en- 
riched study of each unit. This implies adequate references 
and, in some cases, study outlines. These, however, should 
always respect the maturity of the student and not supply 
him with aids that will hamper his personal development; 
(5) The frequent use of the classroom as a study-laboratory 
with the instructor observing and directing the learning 
activities and particular problems of individuals; (6) An 
opportunity for students to organize for themselves the par- 
ticular unit that has been studied; (7) Opportunity for 
students to talk at length on the unit that has been studied; 
(8) Opportunities to write themselves clear-headed on each 
unit of the course; (9) Objective tests of such a nature that 
the instructor may determine readily the learning acquired 
by students. The reader will observe that the above items 
imply a minimum of lecturing by the teacher and of the 
question and answer recitation. 
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MOTIVES 


For several years we have written on the need of helping 
the high school boy and girl to understand reasons why they 
should practice the various works of Religion and persevere 
in the faithful exercise of the Catholic moral ideal. In our 
lesson plans we have continually requested the pupil to list 
reasons pertaining to God, self and others that would moti- 
vate his practice of Religion. While we have not overlooked 
the value of natural motivation in religious and moral train- 
ing, we have tried to help pupils consider and appreciate 
God’s glory, God’s command, the authority of the Church, 
the example of Christ, the Gospel exhortation, the sacra- 
ments, prayers, good works and other channels of grace as 
vital motives for Catholic action. In particular, we recom- 
mend that the teacher, in motivating the practice of Religion, 
stress God’s glory, the authority of the Church and the as- 
sistance the individual may receive through the various 
avenues of divine grace. 


THE TIME ELEMENT IN THE RELIGION 
CURRICULUM OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


It goes without saying that curriculum topics should re- 
ceive time-attention in the course of study according to their 
importance in the immediate life of the child and the learn- 
ing-difficulty they present. In evaluating the various courses 
of study in Religion that teachers, at present, have oppor- 
tunity to examine, it might be well if they would give serious 
consideration to the time assigned for each unit of study. 
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While all should recognize that makers of courses of study 
insert the time element merely as a suggestion and never as 
an absolute requirement, nevertheless the school year is but 
a definite number of weeks in duration. It is only possible 
for the teacher to present a very moderate amount of work. 
On examining current material we note various extremes: 
One course of study exposes the primary child to such an 
amount of material that one could expect very little actual 
learning to result. Another course of study presenting a 
moderate amount of material suggests four weeks of study 
for a topic that is of minimum importance in the religious 
training of children. There are a number of principles that 
individual teachers should understand well in their evalua- 
tion of new courses of study. One that is of particular in- 
terest in the revision of a course is the teachers’ evaluation 
of the time suggested for each unit. It is only when class- 
room teachers evaluate this and other factors carefully that 
we can hope for courses of study well adapted to the needs 
of the child. 


THE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL PUPILS AT THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


We have urged teachers to study the religious and moral 
needs of the individual children in their classes. The train- 
ing offered by our schools will be the more effective, the 
more exact the teacher is in respecting this suggestion. There 
is, however, another need to which attention must be given. 
We refer to learning problems on the knowledge side that 
are present in every classroom. The following questions 
are proposed for the consideration of the teacher: Are you 
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able to state exactly just what religious knowledge each 
child in your class-room has acquired up to the present date? 
If there are individuals who are not doing satisfactory work, 
are you able to explain why such conditions exist? It is 
not sufficient to answer that certain children are not inter- 
ested or will not pay attention. Such remarks reflect on the 
teacher more than on the child himself. It is the teacher’s 
task to get attention and help the child to find interest in his 
work. Those teachers who have less recitation work and 
more actual supervised study in the classroom have a better 
understanding of the needs of individuals. Directed study 
that is well carried on implies that the teacher is in daily 
contact with the progress and needs of each pupil. On the 
other hand, in those class rooms where the daily recitation 
predominates, more than a few pupils are merely exposed 
to the lesson of the day; for them, little or no real learning 
is taking place. Teaching is the direction of learning. And 
it is not the work of the parent to direct the knowledge learn- 
ing of the elementary school child. Parents have enough to 
do with moral training and the practice of Religion in the 
life of the child. The classroom teacher is responsible for 
the religious knowledge that the pupil is supposed to acquire. 
Furthermore, this knowledge should be procured in the class- 
room under the direction of the teacher and not through 
home assignments. 


COOPERATION NEEDED 


Problems associated with the work of religious instruction 
are innumerable, and many of them seem almost insur- 
mountable. In several centers in the country very splendid 
work is being done. Without doubt, those who are direct- 
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ing these works realize their limitations and the isolation of 
their undertakings. If all those interested in the teaching 
of Religion and particularly trained for the work were to 
unite their efforts and get together regularly for purposes of 
constructive criticism, it is possible we would make greater 
progress in the improvement of religious instruction in the 
United States. How such cooperative undertakings might 
function would demand considerable study. However, we 
are convinced of their necessity. 
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CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 


St. Joseph College and Academy 
Adrian, Michigan 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


FIRST GRADE 


Am: To help the child acquire a love for simplicity and 
humility. 


Step ONE: Teacher tells the following story: 


Many months passed after the visit of the angel to Nazareth. The 
trees looked just like summer. The lilies grew in the fields, and 
the fruit ripened and was gathered up. Soon cold nights came. On 
one of these nights there were shepherds in a pasture close by the 
town of Bethlehem, watching their sheep. Mary and Joseph had 
come from Nazareth to this little town of Bethlehem, a distance of 
eighty miles, so that the Roman king might have their names, and 
tax them as he did all of his people. Remember, boys and girls, the 
Mother of Jesus rode all this distance on a donkey with Joseph by 
her side. ‘There is a beautiful story of how an angel led this Holy 
Family into the city of Bethlehem. The journey took four or five 
days, and, although it was very uncomfortable, when you think how 
easily we can travel today, Mary and Joseph were happy because 
they obeyed the law. 
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At last they came to the city of David, as Bethlehem was called. 
What a joy it must have been to the hearts of Joseph and Mary to 
think that their long journey was now over! Now they could have 
a little rest. They went to an inn and tried to get room for the 
night, and what do you think they found had happened? Every 
room in the inn was taken. They found they had come too late. 
What a disappointment this was to Joseph! He did not mind for 
himself, but he did want Mary to be comfortable. Joseph pleaded 
with the keeper of the inn to find them some place to rest for the 
night, but the innkeeper answered, “There is not a single room, my 
friend.” “Is there no place for us to stay for the night, then?” 
asked Joseph. The keeper saw what a kind face Joseph had and 
how anxious he was to get a place for Mary to rest, so he said, 
“There is a cave cut out of rock where we stable our horses and 
cattle. I am ashamed to offer it to you. If you will be satisfied, you 
may stay there for the night.” ‘We will be satisfied with any place, 
good man. I thank you very much,” said Joseph. 


Step Two: Children’s Reactions. 


Robert: Joseph was very polite. 

Teacher: What did Joseph do, Robert? 

Robert: Joseph said: “I thank you very much.” (Cour- 
tesy). 

Teacher: Mary, what did you like in the story? 


Mary: I liked the keeper because he helped Joseph find 
a place for Mary to rest. 


Ann: Yes, they kept right on working for a place until 
they found one. (Perseverance). 


James: Sister, Joseph did not think about himself. He 
was thinking about Mary. (Kindness). 


STEP THREE: 


Teacher: I am pleased that so many of you remem- 
bered how kind Joseph was. 

Mary: And how kind the keeper was, too. 

Francis: Sister, I think Joseph helped the keeper. Jo- 
seph spoke to him first, and he wanted to be kind like Joseph. 
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Teacher: We can help others, too. Do you remember 
what someone told us about thinking of others? 


Jane: James told us that Joseph was thinking about 
Mary. He didn’t care about a place for himself. 


John: I opened the door for the janitor this morning. 


Catherine: The baby was so cross this morning that I had 
to give her my best doll to keep her still. Mother was busy 
getting breakfast. 


Teacher: Do you remember the story that helped us learn 
the Hail Mary? 

Jean: Yes, Sister, that is what the angel said to Mary. 

Eleanor: I can say the “Hail Mary.” 


Teacher: The angel made Mary very happy. God chose 
her to be the Mother of Jesus. 


Thomas: I remember that Mary wanted to tell Elizabeth 
about the angel. 


Teacher: Yes, Thomas, that was another happy day for 
Mary. What are the three joyful stories that we have 
learned? 


Mary Jane: The first is: “The angel told Mary that she 
was to be the Mother of God. He said: “Hail Mary.” 


Walter: The second is: “Mary visits her cousin, Eliza- 
beth.” 


Teacher: We will soon be able to make a wreath of roses 
for Mary. These beads (holding up a Rosary) will keep 
us count the number of Hail Mary’s we offer to God in honor 
of Mary. 


Step Four: 


Teach the Rosary to the fourth joyful mystery. Tell the 
children that they will help you. Have one child name the 
first joyful story by saying: “The first joy of Mary was 
the visit of the angel who told her that she was to be the 
mother of God.” 
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Help the children to meditate by telling them to think 
about this first joy all the time the other children are saying 
the Hail Marys. 


Then have one child say the Our Father after which ten 
children recite the Hail Mary. The group answers. The 
teacher leads the answers. 


Continue the second and third joyful mysteries. 
Review the following: 


Sign of the Cross. 
God, the Creator. 
God, the Redeemer. 
God, the Sacrificer. 


Stories of: The Angel’s Visit to Mary. Mary Visits Eliza- 
beth. The Birthday of Jesus. 


Have the children paste pictures of the three stories in 
their books. Have posters in view on the following day that 
remind the children of kind acts, courteous manners and 
perseverance in choosing the right. 


STEP Five: Check. 


Question: To whom do we speak when we make the Sign 
of the Cross? 


Answer: We speak to God, the Father, to God, the Son 
and to God, the Holy Ghost. We give them a sign that we 
are doing something for them. 


Tell the story of the angel’s visit. 
Say the Hail Mary. 
What do you remember about Mary’s visit to Elizabeth? 
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What did you like about the inn keeper? 
Where did Mary and Joseph live? 
Why did Joseph and Mary go to Bethlehem? 


Note: Before taking up the next lesson, be certain that 
every child has learned the material suggested, and under- 
stands the lessons of courtesy, perseverance and kindness. 


THE UNITY AND TRINITY OF GOD 


A UNIT FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


a 


PRESENTATION 


There is one God. There are three persons in one God. 


God is everywhere. I believe that there is one God. I 
believe that there are three persons in one God. The pagans 
believed that there were many gods. The pagans adored the 
sun, moon, stars and even animals. All these were the gods 
of the pagans. God is the one perfect Being. No one can 
equal God. He is perfect. He has no equal. You could 
never have order where there are two supreme rulers. 

When we say the Apostles’ Creed, we show that we believe 
in one supreme Ruler, Who is God. We say: “I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty.” We can never know God as He 
ls, but He wished us to speak to Him so he gave Himself 
the name of God. God always was. He always will be. 
God is eternal. He had no beginning. He will have no end. 
God is the beginning of all things. He has all power. He 
made everything. He made me. He made me to know 
Him, to love Him and to serve Him. God loves me and He 
wants me to love Him, too. 
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We cannot understand many things. We cannot under- 
stand how things grow. We believe this. We cannot under- 
stand some of the greatest truths of our religion, and yet we 
believe them. We believe that there is one God. We be- 
lieve that there are three Persons in one God. The three Di- 
vine Persons are equal in all things. The Father is God. The 
Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God. Each one is God. 
This is the first and greatest mystery of our religion. It 
cannot be fully understood. It isa mystery. There is noth- 
ing that we can use for comparison. It is a truth that God 
has revealed to us. 

Jesus Christ is the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
Because God loved us He sent His Son to be our Redeemer. 
The great love of God the Father and God the Son gives 
us the third Person Whom we call the Holy Ghost. 

God the Father is our Creator. He made everything. 
God, the Son is our Savior and Redeemer. He died on the 
Cross to save us. God, the Holy Ghost makes us holy. He 
makes us strong. He is called our Sanctifier. 

We profess our faith in the Blessed Trinity when we make 
the Sign of the Cross, saying: “In the name of the Father 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” We praise the 
Blessed Trinity when we say: “Glory be to the Father and 
to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, as it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end, Amen.” 

When Jesus chose His twelve Apostles, He told them that 
He was the Son of God. When Jesus was about to leave this 
world He promised His Apostles that His Father would send 
another Divine Person, the Holy Ghost, in His place. After 
the resurrection of Jesus, He made the belief in the Blessed 
Trinity very clear. All who heard Him understood His 
words. He said to His Apostles: “Going therefore, teach ye 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 


II. 


STUDY OUTLINE 
I. There is one God. There are three Persons in one 


God. 
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1. The Blessed Trinity: 
a. The Father is God. 
b. The Son is God. 
c. The Holy Ghost is God. 
2. The three Persons are distinct and equal in all 
things: 
a. God, the Father, created the world. 


b. God, the Son, became man and died on the 
Cross for me. 


c. God, the Holy Ghost, makes me strong. 

II. Prayers in which the three Persons are named: 

1. Every time that I make the Sign of the Cross. 

2. The Apostles’ Creed. 

3. Glory be to the Father, etc. 

4. An Act of Faith. 
III. The teaching of Jesus: 

1. I and the Father are One. 

2. The Holy Ghost will come. 

3. Teach ve all nations. 


PROBLEMS 


I. How does the Apostles’ Creed explain to us our belief 
in one God? 


II. Why can there not be two supreme beings ruling the 
world? 
1. Why is it a good thing to have a captain in a team? 
2. Would it be well to have two sometimes? Explain. 
III. Is the Holy Ghost God? 
1. What work is attributed to God, the Father? 
2. What work is attributed to God, the Son? 
IV. We Honor the Blessed Trinity when we say: 
1. 


4. 
3. 
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V. What is a mystery? 
VI. Did Jesus speak about his Father? Explain. 
VII. What do you believe of Jesus Christ? 
1. I believe that Jesus Christ is eda 


2. I believe that Jesus Christ is 
3. I believe that Jesus Christ is 











Il. 


JESUS, GOD AND MAN 


A UNIT FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


I. 


PRESENTATION 


God made heaven. He placed the angels there. They 
were to adore and serve Him. God made man. He placed 
him in the Garden of Paradise. He gave the first man, 
Adam, all the earth. He gave him power over all animals. 
God gave Eve to Adam who was to be his companion and 
helper. Adam and Eve were made to enjoy everything in 
the Garden of Paradise. Some of the angels in heaven dis- 
obeyed God. God punished the bad angels and sent them 
to Hell, but He dealt more kindly with Adam and Eve be- 
cause they were sorry. God promised to redeem Adam and 
Eve. 

God did not send a Redeemer immediately after the sin 
of man. He waited many hundreds of years until people 
realized how much they were in need of a Savior. 

Finally Jesus was born. He was the Savior sent by God. 
Jesus was the Son of God and the Son of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Jesus Christ was God and Man. He had all the 
power of God. He was Man that he might show us how to 
live and die. He raised Himself from the dead. He raised 
man from sin to a life of grace. He opened heaven for us. 

This gives us another mystery or truth, the mystery of the 
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Incarnation. By this mystery we believe that the Son of 
God became Man, was the Son of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and had a body and soul like ours. 


In the Apostles’ Creed we profess our belief in the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity when we say: 


“] believe in God the Father Almighty and in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, Our Lord; Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified; died and was buried. He descended 
into hell; the third day He rose again from the dead; He 
ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of God, the 
Father Almighty; from thence He shall come to judge the 
living and the dead.” 


Jesus is our Savior. He is also our Judge. 


Il. 
STUDY OUTLINE 


I. Jesus is the Savior of the world: 
1. Jesus was born in Bethlehem. 
2. God was Jesus’ Father. 
3. The Virgin Mary was the Mother of Jesus. 
4. Jesus was God and Man. 
5. Jesus suffered and died for me. 
Il. The Apostles’ Creed: 
1. I believe in God, the Father Almighty. 
2. I believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord. 
3. I believe that Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary. 
4. I believe that Jesus Christ suffered and died for my 
sins. 


III. Write the twelve parts of the Apostles’ Creed. Num- 
ber each part. 


PROBLEMS 


I. There are two natures in Jesus Christ. Name them. 
1, mm § 
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. Did God send Adam and Eve a Redeemer at once? Ex. 
plain. 


. What happened to Adam and Eve after they had 
sinned? 


. How did their sin affect us? 


’. 1. What do you mean by the Incarnation? 
2. What part of the Apostles’ Creed explains the Mys- 
tery of the Incarnation? Write that part below: 


. Write the Apostles’ Creed in a form that will give 
twelve things which we believe. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHRISTMAS AS APPLIED 
TO YOUTH 
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There is a story which all of you know, the loveliest story 
that has ever been told, the truest story that has ever been 
lived, the only story that must be renewed in the lives of each 
of the children of men. It is the story of Christmas, the 
coming of the Son of God, God Himself, in the Flesh. It is 
allso touching in its simplicity. Let me tell it to you again. 


There was no room for them in the inn, and Mary and 
Joseph had taken refuge that cold winter night in nature’s 
bleak guest-house, an abandoned grotto on Bethlehem’s slo- 
ping hillside. What little could be done to make that com- 
fortless place less inhospitable, they did, and then, in quiet 
silence, they sought their rest, as holy souls always seek 
their rest, in intimate communion with God. A plaintive wail 
speeds the Virgin back from ecstatic contemplation to a 
new consciousness. “The unbeginning God began” that 
moment “to live the long, slow hours of man.” He lies there 
awaiting her embrace, He “Whom Heaven hymns, all trem- 
bling in His cold little limbs.” She clasps Him to her breast, 
that lovely, Virgin Mother, and she calls Him, as every 
mothers calls her babe, the sweetest thing in all the world. 
Only she is right—He is the sweetest thing in all the world! 

In His manhood days, He tells us “I am the living Bread.” 
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And Holy Church, rejoicing in the possession of her treas- 
ured Eucharist, sings through the centuries, “Thou hast 
given us Bread from heaven containing in Itself all sweet- 
ness.” 


Christmas is the center of history, for the world and for 
the individual. For four thousand years, as we commen- 
orate in Advent, men sighed and yearned and expected the 
Promised One. It is nearly two thousand years now that a 
redeemed world has rejoiced in the possession of its Em- 
manuel! The Father sees mankind only “through Christ 
Our Lord.” ‘In Him we live and move and have our being,” 
and without Him, man can do nothing. Christmas is indeed 
the center of history. 

But Christmas is also the center of life for the individual. 
Our souls do not live, sanctifying grace is not present in 
them, the Holy Trinity does not have Its abode therein, 
until Christ is born there, until His merits, ours through 
Baptism, have constituted us His brothers, sons of God and 
heirs of heaven. Christmas is the center of life for the in- 
dividual. 

Christmas is the universal feast. It rejoices man in all 
stages of his life; in infancy, in childhood, in youth, in ma- 
turity, in old age. Perhaps that is the reason in the divine 
economy of things that we have Christmas with its Babe 
Divine,—God would win the hearts of His fallen children. 
There is nothing in the universe that can draw the hearts of 
all men, old and young, wise men and fools, learned and 
ignorant, rich and poor,—draw them, if they are normal, 
with such irresistible force of love to serve, as helpless in- 
fancy. Some things will draw some, others, others; but the 
helpless infant wins us all. And God wished our happiness 
so vehemently that the “Eternal Word leaped down from 
heaven” and “Eternal Wonder heaving left the skies, dwin- 
dled into baby’s eyes.” Shepherd hearts were never the 
same again after gazing into those limpid depths on that 
midnight visit, and Wise Men, drinking deep draughts of 
Eternal Wisdom at those twin fountains, became wise in- 
deed. 


Holy Church, penetrating the mysteries of Her Spouse, 
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Christ Our Lord, revealed to her children the meaning of 
Christmas, its spirit, its lesson. The liturgy is the store- 
house of these treasures. Remember, the treasures are suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of all men! In the brief space, how- 
ever, of this article, which is intended merely to suggest some 
possible applications, an examination of these Christmas 
treasures as they concern youth, the adolescent mind, will 
occupy our attention. 


Even as the infant exercises a natural magnetism over the 
race as a whole, so youth issues to it a challenge in its buoy- 
ancy, its hopefulness, its promise of great things to be done. 
The challenge of youth is to all of us: to parents first, then 
to educators, and to society at large. It is not a challenge 
born of antagonism; rather, it is a challenge born of life, the 
desire, the demand to live. Has the Christ Who was born 
on Christmas day, the Christ Who is the center of life, the 
Christ Whose voice rang through Palestine’s length, “I am 
come that they may have life and have it more abundantly,” 
has this Christ, our God, made Christmas, in its spirit and 
power, a gift that will meet the psychological needs of youth? 
Of course He has! 


Let us look at youth, his nature, his needs, his background. 
He has completed, psychologically as well as chronologically, 
let us hope, two stages in his development, infancy and 
childhood. Infancy is a period which is significant psycho- 
logically, in teaching the individual to realize reality. Real- 
ization here means seeing, feeling, and facing the truth of 
material reality. This realization comes into being largely 
as the result of conflict,—conflict in which, if the infant is 
to progress beyond his infantile desires, self-will must sur- 
render before the stern reality of fact. Bumping one’s head 
against a door is painful, but so is the sting of a sharp slap 
meant by a baby hand to punish the same door. Material 
things are pitiless of infant ignorance or will. There are 
some things in life which are facts and which can be met 
only by an honest facing of them, followed by humble sur- 
render. For the power behind those facts is the Eternal 
Law of the Creator. And we conquer this Law by our obed- 
lence to it. 
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Youth has passed too, we hope, the stage of childhood, 
with its lesson, the realization of ideals. Realization here 
means the seeing, feeling, facing, and governing self by 
ideas, which are very frequently contrary to the desires of 
self-love. Again there is conflict, and from the conflict is 
born the specific knowledge of right and wrong, the ideal of 
duty, and the habit of action governed by a well-formed 
conscience. The work begins about the time the toddler 
learns to talk. The preliminary labor, the solid foundation 
of a worth-while character, should be well nigh completed as 
the child enters adolescence at thirteen or fourteen. It sim- 
plifies matters greatly for the adolescent if the battles of 
youth can be fought on this solid foundation. The greatest 
problem we have in the United States today is not to curb 
our youth;—that is merely the manifestation of the prob- 
lem—it is much deeper than that. It is the problem of re- 
constructing our psychology of infancy and childhood. 
Wrong conceptions of the work of these two periods of life 
send youth into the battle at adolescence, psychologically, 
spiritually anemic, untutored, un-armed. No wonder he 
goes down in ignominous defeat before the animal in him! 


What is the work of youth? It is to realize the social 
order of life. Again, by realization we mean, seeing, feel- 
ing, facing, and adapting himself to the needs of the groups 
in which he will live; recognizing rights, performing duties, 
limiting, at least to the degree necessary for the welfare of 
the group, his personal selfishness, and guiding his life on 
the principles enthroned in his conscience. The whole hap- 
piness of mature life depends on the successful accomplish- 
ment of this work of youth. The happiness and welfare 
of society depends on the interweaving of these individual 
adjustments. It is not strange that we instinctively feel the 
challenge of these young lives as they pass down the cloister 
of adolescence. If they falter in the way, or play in childish 
fashion, the buoyancy of life becomes an empty bubble, the 
hopefulness of the things unseen a heavy mist, and the prom- 
ise of great things to be done, a fantastic day dream. Then 
a life will amble down the years—thirty, fifty, perhaps eighty 
of them—childish in its bickerings and pleasures, spineless in 
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its sense of responsibility, futile in its accomplishments, an 
ugly shadow of the life which might have been another of 
God’s magnificent masterpieces wrecked. 

And the spirit of youth? It is a joyful spirit; life is a great 
adventure, so much before, so little behind. It is an heroic 
spirit; there is a goal to be reached, a great dream to be 
realized. Youth thrills to the thought of generous sacrifice 
that will make dreams come true. It is an idealistic spirit; 
the dream is dreamed, noble and strong and true. It may 
be so and it should be. The dream sees itself fashioned 
after a particular model, a great model, youth’s ideal. It is 
a courageous spirit; it must do and dare what never man 
has done or dared before. This spirit of youth chafes at in- 
vitations to moderation. It writhes, as beneath a lash, at the 
thought of patient endurance. Only one phase of fortitude, 
aggression, is as yet known to it. 

This, then, is youth as we have known it in ourselves, as 
we know it in the young people we love so dearly and whose 
development we would bring to happy fruition. Youth: 
joyous, heroic, independent, idealistic! Youth, the chal- 
lenger of the worth of our lives, of the maturity of our wis- 
dom! 

Has Christ, understanding this spirit of youth, made pro- 
vision for it? Let us turn now to the Liturgy of Christmas. 

Christmas is the feast of joy. It is not the unalloyed joy 
of Easter, but rather human joy and human sorrow, com- 
mingled with divine joy. The angels’ song, “Behold I bring 
you good tidings of great joy,” has the minor undertone, 
“You will find the Infant, wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
laid ina manger.” Pathetic Babe of Bethlehem, Thou art 
our Joy! The strong chord of exultant joy which the angels 
sounded vibrates throughout the Mass Liturgy: 

“Shout for joy, O daughter of Jerusalem; behold Thy King comes, 
holy and the Savior of the world. 

Let the heavens rejoice and the earth be glad before the face of the 
Lord, because He cometh. 


In joy of heart we keep this celebration, bathed in the new light 
brought upon earth by Thine Incarnate Word.” 


Fear is ruled out: 
“And the angel said to them: Fear not.” 
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Sympathetic understanding, the key to the discipline of the 
adolescent, is the rule of the day: 


“A light shall shine upon this day—for our Lord is born to us.” 


Where is the heart of youth that does not almost break as 
it makes its own these glorious expressions telling of the 
Cause of all Joy? 


But it is not merely expression. The reality is beneath it. 
There is action, adventure, dramatic appeal; there is danger, 
there is suffering, there is a chance to prove one’s mettle. 
Christmas promises all of that and youth is heroic. 


The shepherds on the hillside-—what a dull life! Then 
the angels came and all was changed! No tale of fiction ever 
offered half the romance of Christmas night. To find one’s 
king, one’s ideal, one’s goal, that would be marvellous! To 
find one’s God in the manger’s straw,—even youth, the ex- 
pecter of romance, must gasp at the thought of it. Then 
there are Mary and Joseph, the Wise Men and Herod. There 
is life; a world to be conquered; a Cross to be borne; Death; 
Resurrection! Two thousand years ago? No, oh no, that 
is the greatest marvel of it! Now, He is born anew; the 
chance for heroism is now, this hour, this moment! The 
King is on His manger throne within the soul! 


“Fear not. Have courage to rise to the heights, the ideal! 

Let us go over to Bethlehem and let us see this word that is come to 
pass, which the Lord hath showed us. 

And they came with haste.” 


Here is set forth the spirit of youth: commage whe rise to the 
vision. seotee oe eal 


“And seeing, they understand,” for that is the privilege of 
the pure of heart. There in the manger is the Ideal, the 
Model that God has given to Youth. 


“A Child is born to us; and a Son is given to us.” 


And this Savior of the world, born this day, has bestowed 
upon us, by adoption, the sonship of God. This Model, this 
Christ, is our King! In the days of our expectation before 
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His birth, we have greeted Him with numerous titles: 


O Adonai, and leader of the House of Israel. 

“Root of Jesse, ensign of the people. 

O Key of David, and Sceptre of his house. 

O Dawn of the East, brightness of eternal light. 

O king of the Gentiles and the desired of them. 

O Emmanuel, our King and Lawgiver; the expected of nations, 
Come to save us.” 


We, youth, will follow wheresoever Thou leadest. This is 

the answer of youth’s spirit of daring as it catches full view 

of the King, the Ideal. He and He alone, is worthy of a 

service such as youth can give. 

“A sceptre of justice is the sceptre of Thy Kingdom. 

Thou has loved justice and hated iniquity; God, Thy God, hast 
anointed Thee with the oil of gladness.” 

And what a service He shall receive! 

“Thou hast loaded Thy children, O Lord, with Thy Sacred gifts.” 

And we pray— 


“May this new birth in the flesh of Thine only-begotten Son set us 
free, (give us true independence), who are borne down under 
the yoke of sin.” 


What is the Psychology of Christmas as it applies to 
youth? The Babe of Bethlehem is the heart of Christmas. 
He is its only meaning. And the Babe of Bethlehem is, the 
reason for youth’s joy, the inspiration of youth’s heroism, 
the goal of youth’s idealism, the King, the Shepherd, of 
youth’s daring. 


What is the Psychology of Christmas? It is the Psychol- 
ogy of Divinity Itself. It is the Psychology of the Circle, 
the Divine Circle. It begins at the throne of God: 


“When things were in quiet silence and the night was in the midst 

_. of her course. 

Thy almighty Word, O God, leaped down from heaven, from Thy 
royal throne. 

And the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us. 

As Mary brought forth her first-born Son and laid Him in a Manger. 

And we saw His glory, the glory of the only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. 
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Who gave to as many as believed in Him the grace to become the 
sons of God. 

Partakers of His Divinity Who vouchsafed to become partakers of 
our humanity.” 


Christ descended as the Babe of Bethlehem. Having 
suffered, and died, and risen again, He is back once more at 
the throne of God. But now He is no longer alone! The 
circulus divinus is complete: we are lifted up to God; we are 
with Him; we who have found the Fountain of Eternal Youth 
“laid in a manger” at Bethlehem. 
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Doctor Horan and the writer prepared this material as a 
chapter for Catholic Action, to be released soon as 
a text-book for high school use. In order to condense the 
chapter for presentation in this magazine several sections 
have been omitted. However, the headings of these sections 
have not been removed. The reader will observe omissions 
by the dots inserted. 


The Three-fold Preparation. The finest type of training 
for Catholic action is three-fold in character. The period of 
school life is the time wherein boys and girls have unusual 
facilities to develop the character and abilities that will en- 
able them to engage in a most representative type of Cath- 
olic action. Our Holy Father, Pius XI, describes the period 
of school education as the time for preparing for Catholic 
action. The first type of preparation that we all must engage 
in, and one which we must continue throughout life is the 
quest for Christian holiness. In the following sections there 
are outlined some of the major elements that each one of 
us must study and incorporate into our daily lives if we 


would attain the ideals of Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. 


The second type of preparation in which we all must 
participate, if we would be trained adequately for active 
Catholicity, is in the field of study. Catholics are not edu- 
cated if they are unable to explain Catholic doctrine and 
Catholic teaching on social questions. The period of school 
life is a prolonged opportunity for boys and girls to study 
these questions. 
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Students will find a third type of training for Catholic 
action in the various activities in whch they may engage in 
while assisting the poor, the ignorant, and the needy. The 
school in which the Sodality or some form of the Spiritual 
Council functions offers training in active Catholicity. The 
present chapter will describe in detail this three-fold prep- 
aration for Catholic action. If anyone of these three phases 


is neglected, the individual is insufficiently prepared for 
Catholic action. 


Personal Holiness, Catholic Action’s Highest Ideal. Pope 
Pius XI says of Catholic action that ‘‘the pursuit of personal 
Christian perfection is before all others its first and greatest 
end.” By this statement the Holy Father re-asserts what St. 
Paul told the Thessalonians: ‘This is the will of God, your 
sanctification.” * A Catholic layman who is to assist the 
hierarchy in the apostolate of spreading the kingdom of God 
must first set up that kingdom in his own heart. He must 
make his own life a truly Catholic one which requires that 
he grow in holiness. 


Certainly, all of us worthy of the name Christian, must 
earnestly desire to please God. Furthermore, for us there 
can be no happier privilege than to be enrolled in the army 
of Catholic Action for the spreading of Christ’s kingdom. 
Starting with ourselves we should aim at Christian perfection 
or a high degree of personal holiness. Christian perfection 
means the securing of union with God by love and the de- 
taching of ourselves from gross earthly desires. The saints 
attained a high degree of Christian perfection. They pointed 
the way. God calls all of us to practice holiness. Every 
state of life may be lived so as to accomplish a high degree 
of holiness. In striving after Christian perfection we are 
obeying the exhortation of Christ, Our Lord: “Be ye perfect 
as also your heavenly Father is perfect.” * 


Briefly, the following facts must be kept before our minds 
as the elements out of which Christian perfection is formed. 


*I Thessalonians, IV: 3. 
? St. Matthew, V :48. 
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They are: 
1. Observance of the commandments of God. 
2. Practicing the theological and moral virtues. 
3. Imitation of Christ. 
4, Avoidance of deliberate venial sin. 
5. Keeping the passions under control. 


The Commandments, the Test of Our Loyalty to Christ. 
The Christian life is a growth, a progress, a training. Just 
as a soldier in active service is in constant training for the 
battle, so the Christian soul, the soldier of Christ, strength- 
ened with the weapons of His grace and armed with His 
protection, is always in training for the conflict with temp- 
tation. The commandments of God point out the manner 
of warfare. To violate the commandments is to surrender 
tothe enemy. The Christian soul, however, must not only 
resist surrender, but must avoid the danger of being wounded 
and rendered inactive by venial sin. The good soldier of 
Christ fulfills the commandments in the spirit of growth 
and progress; giving God better and more perfect service 
with each year of life, each day of battle. St. Paul’s ex- 
hortation to Timothy holds true for us: ‘Labor as a good 
soldier of Christ Jesus.”*° St. Peter reechoes the same 
thought when he says: ‘Brethren, labor the more that by 
good works you may make sure your calling and election.” * 
This is possible for all, whether living according to a re- 
ligious rule or living the life of a good Catholic in the world. 


Our divine Savior requires from His followers obedience 
to all the commandments as the first thing necessary. “And 
behold one came and said to him. What good shall I do that 
I may have life everlasting? Who (Jesus) said to him: If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. He said 
toHim: Which? And Jesus said: Thou shalt do no murder, 
thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not bear false witness. Honor thy father and thy 
mother, and, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. The 
young man saith to him: All these have I kept from my 


*II Timothy, II: 3. 
*I St. Peter, I: 10. 
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youth, what is yet wanting to me? Jesus saith to him: If 
thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, 
follow me.” ° 


The first step is obedience to the commandments; no one 
is exempt from this. “If you will enter into life, keep the 
commandments.” ° Moreover, the commandments of God 
test the reality of our love and devotion to Him. Just as 
in the ordinary affairs of life it is often quite easy to make 
a promise but difficult to keep it, so it is in the service of 
God. It is a well known saying that “actions speak louder 
than words.” It is action that shows what we really are. So 
in the service of God it is doing His will that shows the real 
value of our love. Our divine Savior points this out to us 
very clearly: “Not every one that saith to me Lord, Lord 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doth 
the will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” * A promise not fulfilled will not 
avail; a word that is not proven by deeds is of no value. We 
must do as well as say, and obedience to the commands of 
God stamps the real follower of Christ, in this life and for 
eternity. 


Living Holy Lives by Practicing the Virtues. The com- 
mandments of God are the sign posts for the guidance of our 
lives towards eternal salvation. By observing them we 
grow in holiness and please God. The very acts involved 
in keeping the commandments will build up in us a number 
of habits or virtues that will strengthen us in living for God. 
Just as in ordinary life we live and act according to habit, 
so in the supernatural life there are certain habits of action 
which regulate our lives. Thus, by constant practice, 4 
person develops the habit of regularity in the reception of 
the sacraments and in the practice of prayer. Another, by 
repeated sins becomes habitually untruthful. The habits 
which are good in our supernatural life, are called virtues; 
those which are sinful and opposed to the interests of our 

° St. Matthew, XTX :16-21. 


°St. Matthew, XIX :17. 
* St. Matthew, VII: 21. 
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souls are called vices. Thus a person who has yielded to 
temper for a long time has fallen into the vice of anger; 
another who by prayer, self control, and God’s help has 
overcome the temptations of hasty temper, has the virtue 
of meekness. Our life for God is made up of a number of 
good habits or virtues. As we grow in God’s service and 
become stronger in His grace, our work is to increase our 
virtues by prayer, the reception of the sacraments, and by 
exercising our will. We must also take out of our life the 
vices, and put the opposite virtues into practice. The com- 
mandments of God and of the Church point out the way to 
do this. 


Some virtues concern our action toward men. Such, for 
instance, is the habit of giving to each one what is due to 
him, or justice. These virtues are called the moral virtues. 
Other virtues concern our relation with God, they are called 
theological virtues. The theological virtues are faith, hope, 
and charity. 


By faith we believe what God has revealed to us through 
the teaching of His Church. By hope we trust in God, we 
confide in Him and confidently expect that He will give us 
the eternal reward of a virtuous life, as well as the means to 
obtain that eternal reward namely, His help or grace. Char- 
ity, the third of the theological virtues, means love, the love 
of God. This is a most important virtue, for as St. John 
reminds us, we ought to love God because He has first loved 
us.* Love of God should be a motive of doing other good 
things, a reason for living for God and sanctifying our lives. 

In baptism, God gave us a tremendous help towards living 
holy lives. Besides sanctifying grace, there were imparted 
or infused into the soul the virtues of faith, hope and charity. 
They came to us without the hard work of acquiring them. 
In fact, we could not obtain them by our own efforts. They 
are a free gift of God. St. Paul speaking of them says: “the 
charity of God is poured in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
Who is given to us.”° Though these virtues are given us 
by God, we have to cultivate them by making acts of faith, 


*I St. John, IV :10. 
*Romans, V: 5. 
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hope, and charity. These acts should be made: (a) daily 
in our morning and evening prayers; (b) when receiving the 
sacraments; (c) in times of temptation; (d) in great danger 
and at the approach of death. 


Having started us on the road to perfection, God expects 
that we acquire the moral virtues by prayer and self-control. 
The principal or cardinal moral virtues are prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude and justice. Upon the acquisition of these 


outstanding virtues will largely depend our entire spiritual 
life. 


The four cardinal virtues assist the soul in its progress 
towards holiness. Thus justice influences us to render what 
is due to God and man, while fortitude gives us the strength 
to face and overcome obstacles in performing our duties. 
Prudence advises us when and how to act most advantage- 
ously for our salvation. Temperance moderates and checks 
our passions and judgments. 


The Imitation of Christ. In the paragraphs above we 
outlined some of the major elements that enter into the 
making of a holy life. Certainly, no one may be said to be 
in the state of Christian perfection who does not obey the 
commandments and practice the virtues in a high degree. 
Christ, our Lord, has given us the noblest example of obeying 
the commandments and practicing the virtues. The shortest 
road to perfection, therefore, is the imitation of Christ in all 
our words and actions. 


In Jesus Christ we see combined in the highest degree all 
those beautiful qualities that make for holiness. He is our 
Ideal. We imitate Him when we recall to mind how He 
would act were He placed in the same circumstances as we 
find ourselves. Since our Lord is our highest ideal He should 
be constantly before our minds. The saints became great 
heroes because they meditated upon and thought about 
Christ a great deal. Day by day they asked themselves 
what our Lord would do were He in their places. Because 
they read and studied His life they knew the answer. Then 
with heroic courage they tried to perform their daily actions 
as nearly like their beloved Master as possible. What the 
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saints of God did we can do with the assistance of God’s 
grace. They were men and women who had the same temp- 
tations and the same struggles that we have. They also had 
the same weapons that we may use in the battle against sin 
and temptation, namely prayer and the sacraments. 


Prayer. Christ, our Lord, led a prayerful life. Many 
times we read in the Gospel that our Lord retired to pray. 
St. Matthew tells us: ‘““And having dismissed the multitude 
he went into a mountain alone to pray. And when it was 
evening, He was there alone.” *® St. Luke says: ‘““And He 
retired into the desert, and prayed.” *' By prayer we raise 
our hearts and minds to God, we converse with Him and 
receive the courage and strength to carry on the noble work 
of imitating Christ. For this reason our Lord tells us: “We 
ought always to pray and not to faint.” ** Prayer keeps us 
in close touch with God and makes us look upon the world 
and our place in it with eyes of faith. The prayerful man 
or woman sees God in everything and praises Him for His 
goodness. “I will praise thee, O Lord my God, with my 
whole heart, and I will glorify they name forever.” ** 


Constancy in prayer does not necessarily mean that we 
must spend the entire day in reciting oral prayers, but it 
does require that we begin every important action with a 
prayer. When we open our eyes in the morning, let our first 
thoughts be for God. Likewise, the last act of the day 
should be a heartfelt prayer of thanksgiving for all the graces 
and blessings we have received together with an expression 
of real sorrow for the faults we have committed during the 
last twenty-four hours. Even the most ordinary acts may 
become a prayer by simply offering them to God. Thus by 
saying the short prayers before and after meals we make a 
prayer of the act of eating. St. Paul advises us to do this: 
“Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do 
all to the glory of God.” * 


Even though a person be plunged in business cares 


* St. Matthew,, XIV :23. 
St. Luke, V :16. 

* St. Luke, XVIIT:1. 

* Psalms, LXXXV :12. 
*T Corinthians, X :31. 
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throughout the day, or give himself up to the enjoyment of 
innocent pleasures he may make of that day something sanc- 
tified in the sight of God by the simple expedient of offering 
all his acts, words and thoughts of the day to God. The 
morning offering of ourselves will accomplish this wonderful 
result. 

A very high degree of sanctity is within the reach of all 
by practicing the presence of God throughout each day. 
This is done by saying simple ejaculatory prayers from time 
to time and at the same time recalling the fact that God is 
everywhere and especially in the very places where we are. 
Many saints have thus grown in the imitation of our Lord 
while at the same time they carried on extensive works of 
mercy that required their constant attention. 

Meditation. Meditation is a form of prayer. It is a spir- 
itual exercise that is conducive to develop in man great de- 
votedness to Christ and his Church. The different religious 
orders of men and women are required by their rule to spend 
some time each day in meditation. Many laymen and lay- 
women have the practice of spending from a few minutes to 
one half hour each day in this form of prayer. It is not neces- 
sary that the meditation be made in a church. It may be 
made at one’s bedside before retiring at night or in the morn- 
ing before beginning the day’s work. At the beginning of 
meditation the individual recalls that God is present and 
he tries not to forget it during this time of prayer. He then 
piously reflects on some mystery of Religion, incident in the 
life of Christ or one of the saints, or on a thought from the 
Scriptures, The Following of Christ or a pious book of devo- 
tions. During this time he speaks to God in his own words. 
Before bringing the time to a close the person who is making 
the meditation offers to God a particular resolution that he 
will endeavor to keep during that day. The resolution 
should be very specific as to time and place. One can readily 
see that if a boy or girl would give from one to five minutes 
every morning to some form of pious reflection, at the same 
time offering to God a resolution that he will do all in his 
power to keep, he will have incorporated into each day an 
important factor in helping him make his daily life pleasing 
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to God. Men find in the practice of meditation both en- 
couragement and inspiration. 


Spiritual Reading. It is rather shocking to discover the 
small number of boys and girls who have the habit of read- 
ing spiritual books. It is not so much that these books are 
not liked; many of them are written in a fascinating manner 
and are thoroughly enjoyed by high school students. ‘The 
difficulty seems to lie in the fact that few students have the 
habit of reading anything but fiction. While this is a prac- 
tice that is not entirely without profit to the individual, 
still it represents a monopoly that should be discouraged. 
Books of fiction are good in their place, providing there is 
nothing in them hurtful to morals and faith. They furnish 
many pleasant hours to the reader. Nevertheless, young 
people should be urged to guard themselves against acquir- 
ing a distorted habit in reading. Just as too much ice cream 
and cake prove harmful to man’s digestion, too much fiction 
and light reading gives one a habit that is difficult to put 
aside and injurious to personal development. 


On the other hand, the habit of giving five minutes a day 
to the reading of a book that will arouse one to love God 
more ardently, to serve his neighbor more faithfully and to 
spread the kingdom of Christ on earth is a practice to be 
encouraged. The habit of reading biographies of persons 
who were zealous for God’s glory and examples of Christian 
holiness is a most commendable practice. The two books 
for spiritual reading that are recommended above all others 
are the New Testament and The Following of Christ. These 
books can always be procured in small, inexpensive editions. 
A few lines or verses from one of them is a powerful tonic 
inthe morning. They furnish good thought for meditation, 
courage in the work of each day and inspiration to do one’s 
best. In fact, these two books alone would give one valuable 
daily reading for life. 


Annual Retreats. During the years of high school and 
college, students have a privilege of making yearly a short 
retreat. It is a gratifying sight to see hundreds and thou- 
sands of boys and girls appreciate this opportunity. Not 
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only is the student in the Catholic high school storing up 
spiritual energy and obtaining direction and _ inspiration 
during the few days of the annual retreat, but he is offering 
to his fellow students and to his teachers an example o{ 
Christian fervor. 


Students show their wisdom in making the most of this 
period of reflection and prayer. Without doubt, if individ- 
uals realized the blessings that accompany these few days 


of quiet they would even do more to profit by the privilege 
offered them. 


During the conferences, time for prayer, and the period 
for reflection, those participating in the retreat have a time 
par-excellent to grow in Christian holiness. The retreat 
shows just what God expects in the daily life of a Christian. 
Not only are retreatants given a special grace to discover 
in themselves the faults that mar the life of a Christian, but 
they receive supernatural help to plan for the days after 
retreat. The fervor that one experiences during a retreat 
is of little value if it does not carry over into the ordinary 
actions of the days and months of the year. Earnest prayer, 
during the time of the retreat and afterwards, is a powerful 


help in keeping the retreat resolution. Retreat masters say 
that it is not a multiplicity of resolutions made during this 
time that will influence our daily words and deeds, but it is 
the selection of one specific resolution, with a firm de- 
termination to carry it out, that makes a retreat of lasting 
value. 


The various suggestions that are given in the sec- 
tions on Prayer, Meditation, Frequent Reception of the 
Sacraments, Spiritual Reading, Imitation of Christ, and the 
Daily Check offer ways and means of help in the faithful 
observance of our retreat resolutions. Christian holiness, 
the first aim of Catholic action, receives vigorous assistance 
in an earnest use of the school’s annual retreat. 


The Daily Check. This device is a powerful help in aid- 
ing students and adults in the practice of virtue. The effi- 
cient man of business makes careful observations on the suc- 
cess or failure of his undertakings. He is too wise to confine 
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these observations to a mere mental note. The more sys- 
tematic an organization, the more accurate and careful is 
their record system. The Daily Check is a practice that 
helps man to keep an accurate account of each day’s effort 
to perform a specific act of virtue or avoid an evil practice. 


Good habits are difficult to acquire; bad habits are hard 
to eradicate. Time and effort are required to inculcate the 
practice of any virtue into our daily lives, and they are 
equally necessary in the process of eradicating faults. All 
of us have made good resolutions; most of us have had the 
unhappy experience of forgetting after a few hours, days or 
weeks the good resolutions we made. The practice of check- 
ing self daily on the practice of a virtue is a great help in 
making our lives conform to the ideals of the Gospel. 


This practice is not difficult; in fact, nothing could be 
more easy. All that is necessary is to select an act of virtue 
or a bad habit and check daily our success or failure in keep- 
ing the resolution made in regard to this particular act. The 
act of recording daily our success or failure does not take 
a second of time. 


If students are faithful in the use of the daily check and 
carry it over into their lives as adults they will have a mighty 
weapon to assist them in the quest for Christian holiness. 
One by one they may select acts of virtue and incorporate 
them into their daily lives, or one by one they may select 
faults of character and strive valiantly to overcome them. 
While it would be possible to use some form of the Daily 
Check with purely natural intentions such, however, are not 
becoming the Christian. Our aim is to practice virtue for 
love of God and for love of our neighbor. 


The Frequent Reception of the Sacraments. Our Lord 
knew the necessity of giving us very special helps to assist 
us in attaining salvation. Therefore He instituted the 
sacraments. The sacraments give grace, actual and sanc- 
tifying. Without sanctifying grace the soul cannot enter 
heaven. Actual graces are supernatural helps that aid us in 
performing all good actions towards heaven. These brief 
remarks show something of the wonderful usefulness of the 
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sacraments. We ought to avail ourselves of them frequently, 

In the Old Testament, God inspired the sacred writers to 
utter prophetic words about the sacraments. ‘Thou hast 
visited the earth, and plentifully watered it; thou hast many 
times enriched it. The river of God is filled with water, 
thou hast prepared their food: for so is its preparation.” ” 
Isaias, the prophet exclaims: “You shall draw waters with 
joy out of the Savior’s fountains.” *° 

The Church, the mystical spouse of Jesus Christ, con- 
tinuaily lifts her voice in exhortation to her children to re- 
ceive the sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist fre- 
quently. She knows and appreciates these wonderful gifts 
of God. She wants us to share in the divine life that comes 
from intimate contact with Jesus Christ. While on earth 
our Lord was really man and took human form, but He also 
lived in heaven at the same time and knew all things in 
heaven as well as on earth. Because He was God He enjoyed 
the divine life. We who are living on earth do not see God 
or what is happening in heaven. However, God, by His 
sacraments, gives our souls opportunity to enjoy some of 
that divine life. This life we receive through sanctifying 
grace. We ought therefore continually and frequently to 
receive the sacraments and, with St. Paul, say: “Thanks be 
to God for His unspeakable gift.” *’ 


Keeping the Passions under Control. We have in us evil 
passions that can destroy our immortal souls and ruin our 
spiritual life if we do not keep them under control. Here is 
a supreme test of our loyalty to Christ. He has warned us 
that to follow Him means a battle: “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow Me.” ** The passions are great forces in us that need 
to be guided. If they are not checked they will sow sinful 
desires in the heart, uproot virtue and install vices in their 
place. 

Self-denial is the most effective check on the passions. 
Our Lord practiced it and He requires that His followers 


* Psalms, LXIV :10. 
* Tsaias, XII :3. 
* TI Corinthians, IX :15. 
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imitate Him in this: ‘He that taketh not up his cross, and 
followeth Me, is not worthy of Me. He that findeth his life, 
shall lose it; and he that shall lose his life for Me, shall find 
it.”*® By denying ourselves we surrender our will in favor 
of that which we know Christ wants and so we find a new 
life which is the joy of doing the will of God. Self-denial 
puts our passions under the control of what we know is 
right. Thus, even though we desire a certain pleasure very 
much, yet for the sake of our Divine Master we will give it 
up. Very often our duties or studies become irksome and 
we are tempted to neglect them. Then the thought of duty 
takes control and we perform our allotted task. This is 


self-denial. This is “taking up our cross daily and following 
Christ.” 


Avoiding Deliberate Venial Sin. There are some unfor- 
tunate people who try to effect a compromise between serv- 
ing God and the world. They decide to avoid mortal sin but 
not to give up deliberate venial sin. Though venial sin will 
not deprive us of heaven, it is a great evil. It is an offense 
against God, even though slight in comparison to mortal 
sin. To commit venial sins deliberately is very dangerous 
because such a practice leads to mortal sin. ‘He that con- 
demneth small things shall fall by little and little.” *° 


The person who is careful to avoid venial sin is on guard 
against more serious sins. Due to the weakness of our 
human nature we are prone to fall into small faults and sins. 
St. James says: “In many things we all offend.” ** How- 
ever we should not be discouraged by this tendency of our 
weak nature. Rather, we should strive the harder to perfect 
ourselves. The reward for this will be the gradual elimina- 
tion of these faults until they become very rare. 


The Folly of the Spirit of the World. Our Lord uttered 
a profound truth when He said: ‘He that shall lose his life 
for Me, shall find it.” ** Worldlings or those who refuse to 


*St. Matthew, XVI :24. 
“St. Matthew, X :38-39. 
* Ecclesiastus, XTX :1. 

* St. James, IIT :2. 

“St. Matthew, X :39. 
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accept the sweet yoke of Christ have always been puzzled by 
that statement. Even when they understood it they have 
refused to accept it. Our Lord means that those who follow 
His example and teachings exactly shall find a life of happi- 
ness and satisfaction in this world and will enjoy eternal 
bliss in heaven. Thus, by turning your backs upon the allur- 
ing promises of the world, you lose your life for our Lord’s 
sake. But by trusting in His promises and following His foot- 
steps you find your life in a contentment of mind and heart 
that the world’s most wonderful luxuries and riches cannot 
give. This great truth was put in immortal words by Solo- 
mon after he had tasted all the so-called good things the 
world offers: “Vanity of vanities,” he said, “and all is van- 
ity .. . I have seen all things that are done under the sun, 
and behold all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” ~ 


The best proof that the spirit of the world leads to unhap- 
piness, discontent and pain is in the lives of those who de- 
vote their lives to it. They declare that the followers of 
Christ are fools. They plunge into the whirl of merry pleas- 
ures, but our Lord, Who understood the human heart, offers 
a grave warning: “He that findeth his life shall lose it.” * 
His warning is borne out by facts. Not only do such persons 
prepare for themselves an eternity of pain in hell, but even 
in this life sinful pleasure inflicts on its victims discontent, 
unhappiness, jealousy, pain, disease and death. The news- 
papers daily feature the life stories of those who have flung 
themselves unreservedly into the pleasures of the world. In 
fact, the daily papers consist mainly of such stories. Un- 
fortunately too many readers fail to see the point. They 
do not profit by the example of others, and great numbers 
of them are drawn into the vortex. 


The Sacred Scriptures contain many passages in which 
the folly of the worldling is shown. In the Book of Wisdom 
occur those striking words describing the dismay of the 
wicked at finding themselves condemned to hell: ‘Then 
shall the just stand with great constancy against those that 
have afflicted them and taken away their labors. These 


*8 Ecclesiastes, I :2,14. 
* St. Matthew, X :38. 
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seeing it, shall be troubled with terrible fear, and shall be 
amazed at the suddenness of their unexpected salvation. 
Saying within themselves, repenting, and groaning fer 
anguish of spirit: These are they, whom we had some time 
in derision, and for a parable of reproach. We fools es- 
teemed their life madness, and their end without honor. 
Behold how they are numbered among the children of God, 
and their lot is among the saints.” ** 


The Spirit of the World and the Spirit of Christ. A bitter 
conflict is continually being waged between the two great 
forces, the spirit of the world and the spirit of Christ. The 
world does not understand Christ and so despises Him. It 
treats with contempt the Christian virtues of charity, meek- 
ness, humility and justice. Those who set the fashion in the 
world consider that to practice Christian virtue is a sign of 
weakness. In a great deal of the literature of the day Christ 
iseither ignored or scorned. Many of the leaders of thought 
devote all their talents and energies to the task of under- 
mining Christianity. 


The constant attack upon Christian virtue comes from the 
fact that the spirit of Christ is unalterably opposed to the 
spirit of the world. The spirit of the world encourages pride, 
vanity, love of honors, desire for riches, display, and fine 
dress. Linked closely with this spirit is sensuality from 
which flows self-indulgence, idleness, laziness, excessive 
fondness for pleasure, amusements and love of ease. All 
these things lead to sins of desire and of the flesh. Against 
them Christ our Lord, by His example and His word, held 
up to His followers the virtues of meekness, humility, mercy, 
chastity, justice, fortitude, temperance and prudence. Be- 
cause of this the world hates Christ with a venomous hatred. 
He warned His disciples of this hatred when He said: “If 
the world hate you, know ye, that it hath hated me before 
you. If you had been of the world, the world would love its 
own: but because you are not of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you. Remember My word that I said to you: 
The servant is not greater than his master. If they have 


* Wisdom, V :1-5. 
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persecuted Me, they will also persecute you . . . All these 
things they will do to you for My name’s sake: because they 
know not Him that sent me.” * 


The spirit of Christ is summed up for us in the eight beati- 
tudes which our Lord uttered in the Sermon on the Mount: * 


1. Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 


2. Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the land. 


3. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted. 


4. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice, 
for they shall have their fill. 


5. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
6. Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God. 


7. Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God. 


8. Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


These statements embody sentiments which disagree rad- 
ically with the spirit of a pleasure-mad world. The apostle 
St. John in words inspired by the Holy Ghost urges us to 
turn aside from the world. He says: ‘Love not the world, 
nor the things which are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the charity of the Father is not in him. For all that 
is in the world, is the concupiscence of the flesh, and the 
concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life, which is not 
of the Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth 
away, and the concupiscence thereof: but he that doth the 
will of God, abideth for ever.” * 


The true follower and imitator of Christ will seek to es- 
cape the contamination of the world and endeavor to live 
by the eight beatitudes. Christian perfection demands that 
these beatitudes appear in our conduct. Catholic action 


= St. John, XV :18-21. 
* St. Matthew, V :3-10. 
*T St. John, II :15-17. 
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holds up this ideal for our practice. It also aims at bringing 
all men to adhere to them. By joining in the army of Cath- 
olic action we definitely set our faces against the world and 
proclaim the beatitudes as the platform on which we stand. 


Understanding Catholic Doctrine. The second phase of 
training for Catholic action is in the field of study. Men and 
women must understand Catholic doctrine and the teaching 
of the Church on social problems if they wish to participate 
in Catholic action. The years of school life offer innumer- 
able opportunities for Catholic youth to obtain this training. 
In fact, if it is not obtained during school years it is much 
more difficult to acquire later in life. Those of you who have 
been in Catholic schools all your life have had many years 
of religious instruction; many of you have obtained high 
marks in Religion. There is a question, however, that each 
one might raise for himself: To what extent am I able to 
explain my faith to others? If non-Catholics or uninformed 
Catholics raise questions pertaining to Catholic doctrine or 
principle, am I able to answer the problems they present? Or 
if a question is one which a layman feels incapable of an- 
swering, do I know how to put inquiring persons in touch 
with the truth? 


It is deplorable that many important facts that were once 
learned are forgotten after a short lapse of time. This is 
usually due to the fact that the individual did not give suffi- 
cient time to learn them or that he did not learn them with 
the intention of making them a part of his permanent equip- 
ment for life. 


Studying Religion. Learning is something that each of 
us must do for himself. Some one else may buy our clothes 
and order our meals, but no one can learn for us. The period 
of school life is pre-eminently a time for learning. Not all 
men are capable of the same amount of learning. It rarely 
happens, however, that a boy or girl reaches third year high 
school if he has not the mentality to study. Further, there 
isno such thing as having an ability to learn one school sub- 
ject and no ability to learn another school subject. The 
teason that some students fail in a certain subject is usually 
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due to one of two causes; either they do not study correctly 
or they are inadequately prepared for the subject. 


It is impossible for anyone to get an understanding of any 
principle simply by listening to another’s explanation of it. 
One may feel that he understands a principle perfectly while 
listening to an oral explanation; we have all had this ex- 
perience. It seldom happens, however, that we retain the 
understanding and are capable of explaining it to others 
when the occasion arises. The explanations that teachers 
give furnish a valuable impetus to learning, but they are not 
sufficient. 


Learning requires activity on the part of the learner. He 
must not only listen most attentively to explanations, but 
he must study for himself. He must reflect on what he has 
read and heard explained. Students should understand that 
learning takes time. During the period of study the indi- 
vidual is assimilating, and as a result of a sufficient amount 
of study he acquires the desired learning. 


Knowledge of Religion is acquired in the same manner as 
an understanding of history, chemistry, or mathematics. No 
student would be so foolish as to think he could get an ade- 
quate understanding of a unit in chemistry through the sim- 
ple process of hearing the teacher’s explanation. A man 
never acquires a working knowledge of history simply by 
listening to the presentation of another. If students desire 
the knowledge an educated Catholic should have of their 
Religion, they will study it assiduously. Study is more than 
memorizing; it is acquiring for oneself the knowledge de- 
sired. Before the era of printing it was more difficult for 
students to study; today we are rich in books and refer- 
ences. No one should feel that he is making the most of his 
education if he does not take time to study. 


Religion is the most important subject that you are tak- 
ing. It is one that will have the greatest influence on your 
life. It should receive at least as much attention from you 
as the other subjects on your program. In failing to give 
the study of Religion an adequate proportion of your time 
and study you are hampering yourself for life; in the years 
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of manhood and womanhood you will realize that you are 
seriously handicapped and unable to engage in many oppor- 
tunities for Catholic action. 


In any piece of study, it is necessary for each one of us 
to know exactly what we are to get from it. In other words, 
we must set-up problems for ourselves. Furthermore, we 
cannot study without materials; we must have books, pencil, 
and paper. Moreover we must discover, or have someone 
else discover for us, important questions bearing on the 
problem we are to study. In addition, students should ap- 
preciate the value of attacking study promptly, of avoiding 
distractions and of keeping at it during a given period of 
time. For those who have not the habit of energetic study 
these recommendations may sound most difficult. However, 
those who know how to study realize the importance of the 
factors mentioned above and the satisfaction the individual 
receives who knows how to study and reap the fruits of it. 
All our lives we shall have tostudy. It is only with difficulty 
that one will develop efficient habits of study later in life if 
he does not learn to study during high school. Religion is 
a subject that one cannot afford to neglect or learn in a hap- 
hazard manner. Men and women may get along nicely 
without a permanent knowledge of algebra, but the edu- 
cated Catholic needs a knowledge of Religion that will re- 
main with him throughout life. 


However, if we stop at the study phase in our endeavor 
to understand our Religion well, it is very probable that we 
will not have the necessary training for many works of Cath- 
dlic action. Without doubt, you have known persons who 
were able to answer questions in the class room and to get 
high marks in examinations, but they were unable to ex- 
plain any topic at length or to write a paper on a particular 
topic. This latter type of work boys and girls are inclined 
to dislike. If they only realized the very great contribution 
that such exercises make to their preparation for life, they 
would berome eager to have such assignments. There is 
hardly a student who has not experienced great satisfaction 
after writing a good paper on any given subject. When an 
individual writes a well organized paper he has had a more 
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valuable experience in this assignment than he can perhaps 
get in any other type of work his teacher may give him to do, 
Rejoice when your assignment in Religion calls for a paper 
to be written. If you prepare these papers well you will 
have received a type of training that is most valuable in 
preparation for Catholic action. No one can write a paper 
unless he organizes his ideas beforehand. In other words, 
he must prepare an outline. The process of preparing the 
outline is almost as valuable as the experience that students 
receive in writing the paper. 


There is another type of exercise that some students do 
not like. We refer to oral reports. While no one can give 
a good report without studying his problem or topic, boys 
and girls, in preparing the oral reports allotted to them in 
Religion classes, are getting experiences that will be very 
valuable to them in later life. The person who can talk 
himself clear-headed on a given topic is the man or woman 
others will respect and desire to hear. The educated Cath- 
olic ought to be able to talk intelligently on the important 
doctrines of Religion. Students, instead of shirking oral 
assignments in Religion, should recognize in these reports one 
of the very finest experiences in their training for Catholic 
action. 


The following are some of the topics that the intelligent 
and educated Catholic should be prepared to explain to 
others: The Mass, Divinity of Christ, Miracles, The Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Temporal Power, Catholic Marriage, Catholic 
Education, Blessings, The Redemption, Faith and Reason, 
Mysteries, Indulgences, Ceremonies of the Church, The 
Communion of Saints, The Catholic Priesthood, Confession, 
Infallibility, The Credentials of the Church, Church and 
State, The Index, Grace. 


The topics presented in this book have been selected care- 
fully in order that high school pupils may understand them 
thoroughly and carry out their principles as life offers occa- 
sion. Furthermore, one chapter of this book describes the 
national organizations that are devoted to Catholic action. 
In studying thoroughly the units given in Catholic Ac- 
tion, you are participating in a type of training that will 
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be most helpful in preparing for an active Catholicity during 
the remainder of your school years and your life as a grown 
man or woman. 


Making the Most of a Catholic Education. It is perfectly 
possible for boys and girls to spend many years in Catholic 
schools without profiting by the particular advantages that 
a Catholic education offers to each individual. Each year 
spent in a Catholic school should contribute to preparation 
for Catholic action. Those who are given the opportunity 
to attend a Catholic school are in a position to prepare for 
the finest type of Catholic Action. Not only are pupils in 
Catholic schools trained in Christian Doctrine and Catholic 
principles, but the religious life of the institution permits 
many occasions for an active Catholicity. Almost all who 
will read and study this book are taking part in a type of 
education that can be procured elsewhere only with great 
difficulty. Students in Catholic schools have every reason 
to be proud of the intellectual training they are receiving. 
Nowhere else but in a Catholic school is there such an op- 
portunity to study Catholic doctrine and principle. While 
a few adults have been able to acquire this knowledge by 
themselves, they are very few in number and far apart. The 
task that they accomplished for themselves was a difficult 
one. They are to be congratulated on their religious earn- 
estness. Students in our Catholic schools, on the other hand, 
have an unusual opportunity to acquire a truly Catholic out- 
look on life. A Catholic education is a privilege that pupils 
should appreciate and use accordingly. 


The Catholic Study Club. This is a form of training in 
Catholic action that one may begin while in school and 
carry over into adult life. Some of the students in our 
schools have been taking part in study club projects and 
round table groups. Hundreds of grown men and women 
throughout the country are members of Catholic study 
groups. Busy men of affairs, young men and young women 
who are graduates of Catholic schools, and mothers of fami- 
lies are recognizing more and more the benefits they receive 
through the meetings of a study group. 
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The need, purpose and function of the Catholic Study 
Club are presented in the following paragraphs. If the stu- 
dents in our schools really understand the value of such 
groups they will be eager to form or take part in such groups 
during vacations and later when school days will be no more. 
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The Method of Study. The essence of a study club is dis- 
cussion. It is to encourage discussion that it is advisable to 
keep study clubs small in membership. This method is 
superior to the lecture or question and answer method because 
it stimulates individual thought and expression. One of the 
main purposes of a study club is to train leaders in thought 
and action. In order that the discussion may be orderly and 
not deteriorate through purposeless talk or the mere airing 
of opinions, a leader of discussion is required. This person 
need not be an expert, but he should have a firm grasp on 
the subject. The leader should be able to explain points not 
clear to other members. He must keep the topic within the 
bounds of the work mapped out. In addition, he must be 
tactful. While the type of leader contributes to the success 
of the study club, nevertheless it depends in great measure 
on the attitude and responsiveness of the individual mem- 
bers. Every member should read faithfully the references 
given in the outlines. 


The best time for study club work is ordinarily from early 
October to May. Advent and Lent are particularly appro- 
priate times for the study of religious subjects. Meetings 
should beheld at least once a month and if possible once 
a week; they may be held in the parish hall, school or in 
the homes of members of the club. 


There is an urgent need for Catholics to acquire knowledge 
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on Catholic questions. The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, through The National Council of Catholic Women, 
offers assistance in suggesting study club activities and ma- 
terials for study. 


Training for Catholic Action in College. The various 
activities that are outlined in the present chapter do not 
terminate with graduation from high school. For boys and 
girls who continue their education in a Catholic college, there 
is a prolonged opportunity to prepare for the finest type of 
Catholic action. Personal holiness is a work that is never 
finished. It represents an ideal that all men, women and 
youth must strive for daily, year in and year out. It is an 
ideal that is fully reached only with man’s last breath. Stu- 
dents in Catholic colleges are given very special helps in 
pursuing the ideals of Christian holiness. Boys and girls 
who must leave school with graduation from high school have 
an obligation to continue the daily struggle for the same 
ideal. 


While all Catholic colleges have a minimum requirement, 
stating the number of hours in Religion that students must 
take, there is an additional facility that most Catholic col- 
leges offer. We refer to the elective courses in Religion that 
students may take or not take at their own discrimination. 
If young men and young women thoroughly understand the 
value that such courses will make for an active Catholicity 
in their lives, such courses would exhibit a very large regis- 
tration. Many of the readers of this book will be students 
in Catholic colleges. They will show their appreciation of 
the influence of Religion by earnestness in electing Religion 
courses and pursuing them with studious persistence. 

In addition, many of the religious activities of the high 
school that are mentioned briefly in the following paragraphs 
will also be a part of the spiritual life of the college. In co- 
operating with them there is an extended opportunity for 
training in Catholic action. 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and the Cath- 
olic Instruction League. These two organizations have been 
founded for the promotion of religious instruction among 
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those who have been deprived of its opportunities. Both 
the Catholic Instruction League and the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine furnish occasion for extensive lay activi- 
ties. Hundreds of boys and girls from Catholic high schools 
and colleges are assisting these societies in various works 
related to religious instruction. 


The Catholic Instruction League 


High school boys and girls, in offering their services to the 
League or the Confraternity are assuming a responsibility 
that is most praise-worthy and conducive to accomplish great 
good. Many of the boys and girls who are reading this book 
are helping instruct children who have not had the opportu- 
nity of a Catholic education. If they prepare well for this 
work and continue it perseveringly they are engaging in gen- 
uine Catholic action. It is not necessary to say that those 
who engage in instructional work ought to prepare them- 
selves carefully for it. Moreover, they will have to exercise 
courage and a spirit of perseverance in keeping at it. It is 
one thing to appreciate the need to help and to offer one’s 
services, but it is a much more difficult work of zeal to pursue 
to work faithfully week in and week out. This is a fine type 
of training for Catholic action, undertaking a good work 
and carrying it through to a successful finish. 
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Complete Training for Catholic Action. From your study 
of this chapter you will realize that if any phase of the three- 
fold preparation for Catholic action is wanting the hich 
school student has not utilized all the means at his disposal 
to train for the lay-apostolate. It is necessary to understand 
that training in holiness, acquiring a knowledge of Religion, 
and actual participation in various works of Catholic action 
are not isolated phases of training. Students may train 
themselves in all three phases of the work during the same 
months and years. Aiming at Christian holiness, studying 
Religion and engaging in active Catholicity may all go on at 
the same time. In fact, this is most desirable. 


STUDY QUESTIONS 


1. Give as many reasons as you can for the truth of the 
statement: ‘“‘Personal holiness is Catholic action’s high- 
est ideal.” 


bho 


. What are twenty violations of the ten commandments 
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that are common to boys and girls of today and which 
are a hindrance to the spread of our faith? 


. What are particular acts of virtue that high school stu- 
dents and adults have occasion to practice: (1) In 
their homes; (2) In their recreation; (3) In their deal- 
ings with acquaintances? Make this list as complete as 
possible. 


. Write a paragraph describing a simple method for mak- 
ing acts of virtue habitual in one’s life. 


. One means of helping us to acquire a virtue is to under- 
stand why we should practice this virtue. Select any 
virtue and try to discover ten reasons why you should 
always practice it. 


. What are five supernatural means we may use to grow 
in virtue? 


. Using the Catholic Encyclopedia for reference, list all 
the virtues that are included under (1) Prudence, (2) 
Justice, (3) Fortitude, (4) Temperance. 


. Using your New Testament, find in the Gospel accounts, 
twenty references that show how our Lord illustrated 
virtue in His life on earth. Copy the quotations as you 
find them, marking after each the name of the Gospel 
in which you found it as well as the chapter and verse 
references. With each quotation, describe an occasion 
in modern living where people of today may follow our 
Lord’s example. 


. What are the qualities that should characterize our pray- 
ers? What are the advantages of making the Morning 
Offering faithfully? 


. Using your New Testament, copy fifteen quotations that 
would give students and adults fine thoughts for medi- 
tation. * 
. Using The Following of Christ, find twenty sentences 
that would give one very good thoughts for meditation. 


. Give ten reasons why some students do not make the 
most of the school’s annual retreat. 
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14. What are twenty practices of virtue that high school 
students could acquire through a faithful use of The 
Daily Check. 


. Write a paragraph showing your understanding of the 
value of frequent reception of the sacraments of Holy 
Communion and Penance. 


. What are occasions that high school boys and girls 
have to practice self denial? What are the advantages 
of self denial on these occasions? 


. Give ten examples which show that many adults are not 
convinced of “the folly of the spirit of the world.” 


. Copy five quotations from the Gospels, showing that our 
Lord condemned the spirit of the world. 


. For each beatitude list five occasions on which you may 
have an opportunity to put it into practice. 


. Why is it that students forget so easily many of the les- 
sons they learned in Christian Doctrine classes? 


. What are five suggestions given in this chapter that will 
help one in studying Christian Doctrine in such a way 
that it will not be forgotten? 


. What are five important uses to which you can put your 
study of Christian Doctrine? 


. A number of topics are mentioned in this chapter that 
the educated Catholic should be prepared to explain to 
others; select one of these topics and prepare to give a 
five minute talk on it. Likewise be prepared to answer 
questions on any of the other topics that are listed in 
the section “Studying Religion.” 


. What are opportunities that you are receiving in your 
high school that boys and girls are not receiving in pub- 
lic or non-Catholic private high schools? How can you 
make the most of these opportunities? 


. Describe conditions in your particular locality that may 
show the need for The Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine or The Catholic Instruction League. 
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26. 


oi. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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If your school has a unit of the C. S. M. C., is it carrying 
on works that exhibit real Catholic action? How could 
your unit improve its activities? 


Select one of the sodality committees described in this 
chapter and show how it does or might improve active 
Catholicity in your school. 


Are there any spiritual activities described in this chap- 
ter that the students of your school might engage in with 
profit? 


How many students cooperate with the works of the 
various spiritual committees in the school? 


Write a paper explaining the need of the three-fold 
training for Catholic action and describe the opportuni- 
ties you have to get this preparation. 
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FOUR PAGES IN “RECONSTRUCTING THE SOCIAL 
ORDER” AND COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, ECONOMICS 
AND RELIGION 





REVEREND R. A. McGOWAN 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington, D.C. 





Almost half way through the Encyclical of Pius XI on 
“Reconstructing the Social Order” there are four pages 
which, I venture to say, will add a chapter to courses in re- 
ligion, and will revolutionize courses in economics, politics 
and sociology in Catholic schools in the United States. This 
is a generous statement, and yet I believe it is true. The 
passage begins with “What we have written thus far, etc.” 
at the bottom of page twenty-five (National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference text) and ends with the paragraph on the 
Mystical Body of Christ at the bottom of page twenty-nine. 


In these four pages are found a proposal for a complete 
reordering of economic life around organizations composed 
of all engaged in a particular line of work. They are called 
In this translation, the translation made in Rome, “voca- 
tional groups.” The word vocational bears a restricted 
meaning in the United States and perhaps occupational ap- 
proaches the idea more closely. Possibly, too, guilds might 
be used to describe these organized occupations if the guilds 
of the Middle Ages are extended to fit the modern stage. 
Neither the labor union nor the trade association is meant, 
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_ i 
even though in the first stages of an organization of society 


around occupations, there must be room for both labor union 
and employers’ association as we have them now. Instead, 
here is a concept of a society formaily organized for its eco- 
nomic functions around organizations embracing all the 
members of an occupation. For example, all the men en- 
gaged in the building industry would be organized in one 
body. Yet the exact form of such an organized economic 
society is something to be developed. The principle, how- 
ever, is plain in the Encyclical and for the purposes of this 
article is all that is needed. 

Here is outlined an elementary social group, deserving a 
primary place in any scheme of social groups treated in 
courses in sociology. Two sentences of the Encyclical seem 
to make this clear: ‘For as nature induces those who dwell 
in close proximity to unite into municipalities, so those who 
practice the same trade or profession, economic or otherwise, 
combine into vocational groups. These groups, in a true 
sense autonomous, are considered by man to be, if not essen- 
tial to civil society, at least its natural and spontaneous de- 
velopment.” 


The occupational group, though not so basic as the fam- 
ily, is then a natural group and a natural and spontaneous 
development of man living in society. If this or a reading 
closely approaching it is true, then any course in sociology 
that leaves out the economic occupational group, its nature, 
form of life, etc., is incomplete. With the necessary distinc- 
tions, the organized occupational group stands along side 
the family and civil society as an organ of social life. I 
know of no sociology text that so treats it. 


This concept gives richness and stability to sociology. 
That it enriches sociology goes almost without saying. More 
important is the stability it gives. Where economics and 
sociology meet has been a bugbear for years and has, I think, 
thwarted the creation of a distinctively Catholic sociology 
of American life. The care of the misfits of our economic 
society has encroached more and more upon the courses of 
sociology. The psychology of the social man often preempts 
the field. The labor union and similar economic organiza- 
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tions, necessary in an internally chaotic and abnormal so- 
ciety such as ours, have been treated as types of associations 
or as means of remedying an unbalanced society. The mate- 
rial standards of economic life and the use of legislation to 
improve them have entered the courses. But to consider 
the organization of each kind of work as a basic thing in a 
normally constituted society has not been one of the starting 
points of sociology. Such correctives as the labor union, 
legislation and social work, have therefore necessarily loomed 
large and have hung in the air without enough relationship 
to the rest of the course. 


If a person begins with the naturalness of the work-group 
in its performance of an essential and primary social func- 
tion and considers that such a primary function should be 
organized, just as the family or civil society is organized, 
then not only is an essential part of the ground work Jaid for 
a science of the social organism but the difficulty of how 
economic facts and reform measures fit into the science of 
sociology is solved. Catholic sociology in the United States, 
it seems to me, has lacked moorings because it has not built 
itself upon the social group of the occupation as well as upon 
the family and civil society and, to go on, the international 
civil society and the Church. A sociology of these elemen- 
tary social groups would answer the demand Catholic col- 
leges are making daily. The impetus of the Encyclical 
should give us such a sociology. 


The passage revolutionizes courses in political science. 
“When we speak of the reform of the social order,” the En- 
cyclical says, “it is principally the state we have in mind.” 
And the Encyclical continues: ‘Not indeed that all salva- 
tion is to be hoped for from its intervention, but because on 
account of the evil of Individualism, as We called it, things 
have come to such a pass that the highly developed social 
life which once flourished in a variety of prosperous institu- 
ions organically linked with each other, has been damaged 
and all but ruined, leaving thus virtually only individuals 
and the state. Social life lost entirely its organic form. The 
State, which now was encumbered with all the burdens once 
borne by associations rendered extinct by it, was in conse- 
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quence submerged and overwhelmed by an infinity of affairs 
and duties.” 

Here i: 
ment. The succeeding paragraphs of the text develop the 
criticism and propose a remedy, the creation by the state of 
an economically organized society. 


5 a profound analysis of modern political govem- 


1 
r 
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One need not consider whether or to what degree this 
means that the economic organization of society would itself 
become a political arm of government to see the force of 
these paragraphs in orienting a course in political science. 
In our form of government where state rights and duties 
clash with federal rights and duties and both clash with in- 
dividual and organization rights and duties, there is revealed 
a new concept, the idea of the “sovereign” economic group. 
The old war between theories of a do-nothing government 
and a try-to-do-everything government becomes, in the eye 
of the political scientist, a war waged because the people 
were left as isolated individuals economically unorganized, 
living in heterogeneous geographical districts within a gov- 
ernment, and when not able to care for their economic rights 
under a do-nothing government were calling on the govern- 
ment to do everything. The occupational organization, the 
economic nation of guilds, becomes the missing link in the 
whole scheme. It is a vantage point from which to view the 
growth of boards and commissions and the clash between 
“sovereign” states and a “sovereign” central government. It 
furnishes a basis for a whole new political science. 

It should be interesting, for example, to work out the gov- 
ernmental relations of a public utility in terms of the occu- 
pational organization of the utility. It should be interesting 
to find out what bearings a system of autonomous occupa- 
tional groups, possessing legal existence and a relationship 
with government, would have upon the legal position of the 
Catholic school system of the United States or the legal posi- 
tion of the Church, or what changes would be necessary 
in our organic law for an occupationally organized society to 
function. Imagine our country a nation of chartered, largely 
self-governing, economic guilds and the implications for po- 
litical science in all forms of associative life are glimpsed. 
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The old Catholic theory of the natural rights of individuals 
and associations gains new vitality. 

In courses in economics, the situation is far clearer. Plenty 
of room remains for the pure economics of the economically 
possible and the economically impossible. But pure eco- 
nomics loses its dismalness and narrowness when a person 
thinks in terms of ‘“‘the proper ordering of economic affairs” 
by the organized occupations aided by government. A vista 
opens up of a planned economic society, neither depending 
fallaciously for “‘self-direction” on “free competition and 
open markets” nor entrusting itself to the present “economic 
supremacy,” “a headstrong and vehement power.” Eco- 
nomics falls again within the sphere of free wi!l without fall- 
ing under the free will of its present rulers or of government. 

When an economist envisages a planned economic society, 
the basis of his science changes. It develops further when 
he envisages economic planning done by occupational groups 
“binding men together not according to the position they 
occupy in the labor market but according to the diverse 
functions which they exercise in society” and working under 
the “directing, watching, stimulating and restraining” hand 
of government. It develops still further when he has in 
mind “a juridical and social order able to pervade all eco- 
nomic society,” based on justice and imbued with social 
charity. Economics loses nothing as a science even within 
its traditional limits. It gains in humanness and in a sense 
of the human possibility of guiding economic life, even 
Frankenstein’s machine, to fit the demands of justice. There 
comes into existence a distinctly Catholic economic science. 

These pages of the Encyclical add a chapter to a course in 
religion. It is not only the ordinary teaching of justice and 
rights, property, prices and wages, which incidentally receive 
a new development in the Encyclical. Nor is it only the 
matter of labor unions or of one’s duties as a citizen in rela- 
tion to economic life, or of one’s relation to material goods 
throughout the world “which the Creator has destined for 
the human race” everywhere. It is not even the occupation- 
ally organized society created for justice’ sake. It is much 
deeper and much more distinctively Catholic than any of 
these or all combined. 
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After speaking of the occupational organization, its nat- 
uralness, its relation to government, to the class struggle, to 
differences of interest within the occupation, to the ordering 
of economic life, to justice, to social charity, to world eco- 
nomic welfare, and to still other matters the Encyclical says: 
“Tf then the members of the social body be thus reformed, 
and if the true directive principle of social and economic 
activity be thus reestablished, it will be possible to say, in 
a sense, of this body, what the Apostle said of the Mystical 
Body of Christ: ‘The whole body being compacted and 
fitly joined together, by what every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the operation in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in charity.’ ” 

The aim is for economic life to partake of the nature of 
and exemplify the Mystical Body of Christ. The whole 
doctrine of Christ’s Mystical Body is difficult to handle. The 
idea of an occupationally organized society is strange to our 
1931 ears. And yet neither the difficulty of handling the 
one nor the strangeness of the other could be an excuse for 
not making the effort. 

It is true that the organic nature of civil society is not a 
lost doctrine in courses of sociology, economics, political 
science or religion. But it is not a foundation stone of the 
courses in sociology, economics and political science nor a 
fundamental conception in the courses in religion. And yet 
the Encyclical seems so to place it. Guided by the Encycli- 
cal, Catholic sociology can, it seems to me, become a science, 
political science can root itself firmly in Catholic thought 
and tradition, economics can step forth boldly, and religion 
courses can be greatly enriched. 

x * k x x 


FROM THE QUADRAGESIMO ANNO ENCYCLICAL ' 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 
What We have written thus far regarding a right distribu- 


tion of property and a just scale of wages is concerned direct- 
ly with the individual, and deals only indirectly with the 


*Forty Years After, pp. 25-29. Washington: National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 1931. 
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social order. To this latter, however, Our Predecessor, Leo 
XIII, devoted special thought and care in his efforts to re- 
construct and perfect it according to the principles of sound 
philosophy and the sublime precepts of the Gospel. * 

A happy beginning has here been made. But in order 
that what has been well begun may be rendered stable, that 
what has not yet been accomplished may now be achieved, 
and that still richer and brighter blessings may descend upon 
mankind, two things are particularly necessary: the reform 
of the social order and the correction of morals. 


When We speak of the reform of the social order it is prin- 
cipally the state We have in mind. Not indeed that all 
salvation is to be hoped for from its intervention, but be- 
cause on account of the evil of Individualism, as We called 
it, things have come to such a pass that the highly developed 
social life which once flourished in a variety of prosperous 
institutions organically linked with each other, has been 
damaged and all but ruined, leaving thus virtually only indi- 
viduals and the state. Social life lost entirely its organic 
form. The state, which now was encumbered with all the 
burdens once borne by associations rendered extinct by it, 
was in consequence submerged and overwhelmed by an in- 
finity of affairs and duties. 


It is indeed true, as history clearly proves, that owing to 
the change in social conditions, much that was formerly done 
by small bodies can nowadays be accomplished only by large 
corporations. None the less, just as it is wrong to withdraw 
from the individual and commit to the community at large 
what private enterprise and industry can accomplish, so too 
itis an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance of right order 
fora larger and higher organization to arrogate to itself func- 
tions which can be performed efficiently by smaller and lower 
bodies. This is a fundamental principle of social philosophy, 
unshaken and unchangeable, and it retains its full truth to- 
day. Of its very nature the true aim of all social activity 
should be to help individual members of the social body, but 
never to destroy or absorb them. 





2 ° 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum, Paragraph 16. 
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The state should leave to these small groups the settlement 
of business of minor importance. It will thus carry out with 
greater freedom, power and success the tasks belonging to it, 
because it alone can effectively accomplish these, directing, 
watching, stimulating and restraining, as circumstances sug- 
gest or necessity demands. Let those in power, therefore, be 
convinced that the more faithfully this principle be followed, 
and a graded hierarchical order exist between the various 
subsidiary organizations, the more excellent will be both the 
authority and the efficiency of the social organization as a 
whole and the happier and more prosperous the condition 
of the state. 


HARMONY BETWEEN RANKS IN SOCIETY 


Now this is the primary duty of the state and of a!l good 
citizens: to abolish conflict between classes with divergent 
interests, and thus foster and promote harmony between the 
various ranks of society. 

The aim of social legislation must therefore be the rees- 
tablishment of vocational groups. Society today still re- 
mains in a strained and therefore unstable and uncertain 
state, being founded on classes with contradictory interests 
and hence opposed to each other, and consequently prone to 
enmity and strife. Labor, indeed, as has been well said by 
Our Predecessor in his Encyclical, is not a mere chattel, since 
the human dignity of the workingman must be recognized in 
it, and consequently it cannot be bought and sold like any 
piece of merchandise. None the less the demand and supply 
of labor divides men on the labor market into two classes, as 
into two camps, and the bargaining between these parties 
transforms this labor market into an arena where the two 
armies are engaged in combat. To this grave disorder, which 
is leading society to ruin, a remedy must evidently be ap- 
plied as speedily as possible. But there cannot be question 
of any perfect cure, except this opposition be done away with, 
and well ordered members of the social body come into being 
anew, vocational groups namely, binding men together not 
according to the position they occupy in the labor market, 
but according to the diverse functions which they exercise 
in society. For as nature induces those who dwell in close 
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proximity to unite into municipalities, so those who practice 
the same trade or profession, economic or otherwise, com- 
bine into vocational groups. These groups, in a true sense 
autonomous, are considered by man to be, if not essential to 
civil society, at least its natural and spontaneous develop- 
ment. 

Order, as the Angelic Doctor well defines, is unity arising 
from the apt arrangement of a plurality of objects; hence, 
true and genuine social order demands various members of 
society, joined together by a common bond.* Such a bond 
of union is provided on the one hand by the common effort 
of employers and employees of one and the same group join- 
ing forces to produce goods or give service; on the other 
hand, by the common good which all groups should unite to 
promote, each in its own sphere, with friendly harmony. 
Now this union will become powerful and efficacious in pro- 
portion to the fidelity with which the individuals and the 
groups strive to discharge their professional duties and to 
excel in them. 

From this it is easy to conclude that in these associations 
the common interest of the whole group must predominate; 
and among these interests the most important is the directing 
of the activities of the group to the common good. Regard- 
ing cases in which interests of employers and employees call 
for special care and protection against opposing interests, 
separate deliberation will take place in their respective as- 
semblies and separate votes will be taken as the matter may 
rquire. 

It is hardly necessary to note that what Leo XIII taught 
concerning the form of political government can, in due 
measure, be applied also to vocational groups. Here, too, 
men may choose whatever form they please, provided that 
both justice and the common good be taken into account. ‘ 


Just as the citizens of the same municipality are wont to 
form associations with diverse aims, which various individ- 
uals are free to join or not, similarly, those who are engaged 


3 : a — i sian — 
‘Thomas, Cont., Gent. 3, 71: Cf. Summa Theol., I, Q. 65; A. 2 C. C. 
Encyclical Jmmortale Dei, November 1, 1885. 
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in the same trade or profession will form free associations 
among themselves, for purposes connected with their occv- 
pations. Our Predecessor explained clearly and lucidly the 
nature of free associations. We are content, therefore, to 
emphasize this one point: not only is man free to institute 
these unions which are of a private character, but he has the 
right to adopt such organization and such rules as may best 
conduce to the attainment of their respective objects.° The 
same liberty must be claimed for the founding of associations 
which extend beyond the limits of a single trade. Let those 
free associations which already flourish and produce salutary 
fruits make it the goal of their endeavors, in accordance with 
Christian social doctrine, to prepare the way and to do their 
part towards the realization of that ideal type of vocational 
groups which we have mentioned above. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE TRUE GUIDING PRINCIPLE 
OF ECONOMICS 


Still another aim must be kept in view. Just as the unity 
of human society cannot be built upon class warfare, so the 
proper ordering of economic affairs cannot be left to free 
competition alone. From this source have proceeded in the 
past all the errors of the “individualistic” school. This 
school, ignorant or forgetful of the social and moral aspects 
of economic matters, teaches that the state should refrain in 
theory and practice from interfering therein, because these 
possess in free competition and open markets a principle of 
self-direction better able to control them than any created 
intellect. Free competition, however, though within certain 
limits just and productive of good results, cannot be the 
ruling principle of the economic world. This has been 
abundantly proved by the consequences that have followed 
from the free rein given to these dangerous individualistic 
ideals. It is therefore very necessary that economic affairs 
be once more subjected to and governed by a true and effec- 
tive guiding principle. Still less can this function be exer- 
cised by the economic supremacy which within recent times 


*Encyclical Rerum Novarum, Paragraph 42. 
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has taken the place of free competition: for this is a head- 
strong and vehement power, which, if it is to prove beneficial 
to mankind, needs to be curbed strongly and ruled with 
prudence. It cannot, however, be curbed and governed by 
itself. More lofty and noble principles must therefore be 
sought in order to control this supremacy sternly and uncom- 
promisingly: to wit, social justice and social charity. 

To that end all the institutions of public and social life 
must be imbued with the spirit of justice, and this justice 
must above all be truly operative. It must build up a juridi- 
cal and social order able to pervade all economic activity. 
Social charity should be, as it were, the soul of this order and 
the duty of the state will be to protect and defend it effec- 
tively. This task it will perform the more readily if it free it- 
self from those burdens which, as we have already declared, 
are not properly its own. 


Further, it would be well if the various nations in com- 
mon counsel and endeavor strove to promote a healthy eco- 
nomic cooperation by prudent pacts and institutions, since 
ineconomic matters they are largely dependent one upon the 
other, and need one another’s help. 


If then the members of the social body be thus reformed, 
and if the true directive principle of social and economic 
activity be thus reestablished, it will be possible to say, ina 
sense, of this body what the Apostle said of the Mystical 
Body of Christ: “The whole body being compacted and 
fitly joined together, by what every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the operation in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in charity.” ° 


a 


“Ephesians iv. 16. 
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RELIGION 


Reverend M. V. Kelly, C.S.B. 
St. Anne’s Church 


Detroit 


Editor’s Note: This is the third of a series of papers by 
Father Kelly presenting doctrine in continuous statement 
or narrative form. 

THE PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH 
Read this chapter and tell us: 
(1) The different ways of breaking the first precept of the 
Church. 
(2) The difference between fasting and abstaining. 
(3) The names of societies which no Catholic may join. 


(4) Why we must obey laws made by the Church the 
same as we obeys laws made by God. 


Father Benson was reading in his office one evening when 
a knock came to the door. A stranger introduced himself 
by saying, “Excuse my intruding, father; I am thinking of 
becoming a Catholic.” 

Father Benson laid down his breviary, saying, “Very glad 
to meet you; be seated.” 
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The visitor, a Mr. Harris by name, went on, “I have read 
several books explaining your Faith and there is nothing 
in them I cannot readily believe.” 


“Quite so,” answered Father Benson, “the more any per- 
son knows about the Catholic Church, the more easy he finds 
it to believe everything she teaches. It is not lack of belief 
at all that keeps people from becoming Catholics.” 


Mr. Harris was a bit surprised; after a moment or two he 
said, “Might I ask you, Father, what is it then?” 


“It is because they are afraid the laws of the Church would 
be too hard to keep.” 


“Why, I never thought of that, Father; what are these 
laws?” 


“Well, in the first place, you will have to go to Mass every 
Sunday. If you went to Mass every one of the fifty-two Sun- 
days of the year, and then on the fifty-third Sunday missed 
Mass without a good reason, you would be guilty of a mortal 


om 2? 


sin 


Mr. Harris smiled: “Don’t worry, Father,” he said, “I 
always go to church on Sunday; if I sleep too long in the 
morning, I make sure to go in the evening.” 


“Exactly, Mr. Harris, but I must tell you that will not do. 
For a Catholic, going to church in the evening never takes 
the place of going in the morning. What is more, you would 
commit a mortal sin ifon one Sunday you did not send every 
one of your children to Mass. And you would commit an- 
other mortal sin if you hindered anyone working for you 
from going to Mass on Sunday.” 


_“That law does seem rather hard to keep,” said Mr. Har- 
ris. He was silent for some time. Then he said, “Well; 
what other laws shall I have to keep?” 

“You know a Catholic has to fast.” 

“T don’t mind that,” said Mr. Harris, “our whole family 
fasts every Friday.” 

“You mean you do not eat meat?” 

“Exactly.” 
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“But that is not fasting; that is abstaining.” 


“Oh! abstaining,” said Mr. Harris, somewhat taken back. 
“What is fasting then?” 


“When you fast, you get only one meal a day with a part 
of another.” 


“Has every Catholic got to stand that?” 


“All those between the ages of twenty-one and sixty, who 
are in good health and not working too hard.” 


“How often do they have to fast?” 


“Every week-day in Lent and fifteen or twenty other days 
you will be told about from time to time.” 


“That is more than I expected; I thought the only hard 
thing in the Catholic Church was to go to confession. Now, 
tell me, Father, does every Catholic have to go to confes- 
sion?” 

“Certainly; a Catholic would be guilty of a mortal sin if 
he did not go to confession at least once a year. But I trust 
you will not stop at that; if you want to live a good life, you 
should go much oftener.” 

“How often do Catholics go to Communion?” 


“Well, that depends; many go every day, some once a 
week, some once a month. A Catholic would be guilty of a 
mortal sin if he did not receive Communion at Easter time.” 

Mr. Harris was silent again. “Really,” he broke out, 
“you Catholics ought to be wonderfully good people. It 
seems to me that if a man went to confession regularly and 
received Holy Communion, he ought to be a saint.” 


“Yes, I suppose he should,” said Father Benson. “How- 
ever, I must not forget to ask you one question. Do you be- 
long to any secret society?” 


“No, I don’t believe in secret societies; I will never allow 
any of my sons to join them. What societies are Catholics 
forbidden to join?” 

“There are four especially—Freemasons, Oddfellows, Sons 
of Temperance and Knights of Pythias. Now you cannot be 
a Catholic without keeping all the laws of the Church.” 
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“Are there any more?” said Mr. Harris. 

“Yes, there are two more,” said Father Benson, ‘“‘but they 
will not bother you. 

“One of them says you must support the church and the 
pastor; but you are well used to that. 


“The other tells you what a Catholic has to do when he 
wants to get married. But, since you are already married, 
we need not talk about it tonight. Take up any catechism 
and read the chapter on Matrimony; it will tell you all 
about it.” 

“Now, Father,” said Mr. Harris, “pardon me if I seem 
a little critical, None of these laws that you have men- 
tioned were made by God Himself; why should we have to 
obey them, just because the Catholic Church made them?” 

“It is this way,” replied Father Benson, “you know our 
Lord said, ‘He that will not hear the Church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and the publican.’ * 

“Your mother was always telling you things you must do 
and things you must not do, was she not? That was because 
God gave her charge of you. And she could not take charge 
of you unless she told you what to do and unless you did it. 

“Now, when Jesus went to heaven, he left His Church in 
charge of us. She is our mother, too. If we do what she 
wants us to do, we shall certainly go to heaven. The Church 
must keep telling us what we must do and what we must not 
do. These things which she tells us are called the Command- 
ments or Precepts of the Church.” 


The Church is our Mother; we should know no greater 
pleasure than in doing everything she wishes us to do. 


Say the six Precepts of the Church. 


* * * *k x 


*St. Luke, x:16; St. Matthew, xviii :17. 
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THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt not kill 


Read this chapter and tell us: 
(1) Why is it a sin to hurt yourself? 


(2) In what other way can we sin besides doing wrong or 
saying what is wrong? 


Sunday afternoon Charlie’s mother said: ‘You know you 
cannot go out to play until we have had our catechism les- 
son. Today we are to have the fifth commandment.” 

“T know all about that already,” said Charlie. “The fifth 
commandment says ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ I’m not going 
to kill anybody.” 

“No,” said his mother, “but there are many other things 
the fifth commandment says we must not do. You know 
it is also a sin to hurt anyone.” 

“Hurt them in what way?” said Charlie. 


“Tt is a sin to hit another boy, to fight or quarrel; it is 
also wrong to call names, to tease or vex anyone.” 

“T don’t want to fight or quarrel,” said Charlie, ‘‘but those 
fellows wouldn’t leave me alone. They were mean to me, 
and I just wanted to get even with them.” 

“Charlie,” said his mother, “when wicked men used our 
Lord roughly, what did He do? Did He do anything to get 
even with them?” 

“Oh, no! He prayed for them. But must we do that, 
too?” 

“Certainly, that is just what our Lord told us to do. 
Don’t you remember how he said—Tf you will not forgive, 
neither will your Father who is in heaven forgive you your 
sins.’ Do you know what it is called when a person makes 
up his mind to get even or get square with someone who has 
wronged him? That is the sin of revenge.” 

“T never hit back,” said Charlie, “but some of those fel- 
lows make me so mad, I can hardly help it.” 
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“But don’t you know it is a sin to get angry? What we 
do and what we say are not the only sins. What we think 
can be a sin as well as what we do or what we say. It isa 
sin to want to do anything wrong even if we don’t doit. So, 
it is a sin to hate anyone, even if we don’t do him any harm 
at all.” 


Before Charlie and his mother finished their catechism 
lesson, it started to rain. Charlie couldn’t go out. He 
started to read the Saturday evening paper. 


“What do you think of this?” he said to his mother. “The 
doctor who writes the health column every week says that 
lots of young women are shortening their lives.”’ 


“That is bad enough,” his mother answered. ‘Does he 
say how they are shortening their lives?” 

“Oh! He is talking about them going out late at night and 
not getting enough sleep and eating a lot of things that are 
bad for them. Do you think it is a sin?” 


“T am afraid it would be a sin to hurt one’s health that 
way. These are things the fifth commandment says we must 
not do.” 

“Surely,” said Chartie, “these are not sins, too; they are 
not doing anyone any harm, just themselves.” 


“Very true, but you are not allowed to hurt yourself.” 
“Why can’t I hurt myself if I want?” 


“Because you do not belong to yourself; you belong to 
God.” 


“But,” said Charlie, “I tell you a lot of these boys J see 
down town, if they do not hurt themselves, they get very 
near to it often.” 


“Why, what do you see these boys doing?”’ 


“Oh! trying to jump on cars when they are going, climbing 
up on roofs, swimming out too far and going into all kinds of 
danger.” 
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“Exactly,” said his mother, “that is all wrong. It would 


be terrible to die that way; it would be almost the same as 
taking your own life.” 


“But, the rain is over now, Charlie; had you not better 
put that paper away and go out where the boys are playing 
ball?” 


Make a list of the sins which break the fifth command- 
ment. 


“The peaceable man does more good than one that is very 
learned” Imitation of Christ. 
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HOW TO EXPLAIN THE DEVIL 





SACERDOS 





Catholic Theology teaches that there is a personal Devil. 
Almost universally he is identified, by the Fathers and Com- 
mentators, with that Lucifer, whom many think to have 
been the leader of the entire heavenly host. At some time 
in the life-history of the Angels, Lucifer sinned. Just when 
this happened we donot know. In fact we do not know posi- 
tively when the Angels were created,—whether before or 
after or simultaneously with man. For all our explicit 
knowledge concerning the Angels we are dependent upon 
Revelation; and God, probably because it was not needed 
by us, has withheld all direct revelation as to the time and 
other circumstances of their creation and their fall from 
Grace. Nevertheless the Sacred Scriptures, both of the Old 
and of the New Testament, teem with references to the 
Angels; and from these we are able, following the lead of 
patristic commentators, to construct a sufficiently satisfac- 
tory history of the creation of the Angels, as well as of the 
sin of Lucifer and his sectaries, and their consequent con- 
demnation to Hell. Suarez tells us (de Angelis, 1-3 n.15) 
that it would be temerarious to hold that “the creation of 
the Angels preceded (at least for any appreciable length of 
time) the first creation of mundane matter”; and this opinion 
the great theologian bases on the words of the IV Lateran 
Council: ‘God, at the same time (simul) from the begin- 
ning of time, created both natures, spiritual and corporeal, 
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namely angelic and mundane.” All theologians, consequent- 
ly, hold now this view. 


It is also universally held to be certain that the angels 
were, at the time of their creation, elevated to the super- 
natural state by being endowed with sanctifying grace, as 
was Adam in the garden of Eden. But no more than Adam 
did they all remain faithful to their vocation. The IV Lat- 
eran Council (Cap. 1) teaches that “the Devil and all the 
demons were, indeed, by God created naturally good, but 
through themselves they became evil.” From this declara- 
tion of the Council it appears to be “of faith” that some of 
the Angels, and among them a chief who is called the Devil, 
committed sin, and so lost, each for himself, sanctifying 
grace. All the Fathers seem to hold that this sin of the An- 
gels was pride; and their opinion is based upon that passage 
in Isaias (XIV, 12 seq.): ‘‘How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, who didst rise in the morning? . . . And thou saidst 
in thy heart: I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God, I will sit in the mountains of 
the covenant, in the sides of the north. I will ascend above 
the heights of the clouds, I will be like the most High. But 
yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, into the depth of the 
pit.”” From this same text also we have it that the leader of 
the sinning angels was Lucifer, who became the Devil, the 
chief of the demons. It is Catholic belief, though not strictly 
“of faith,” that the sin of the Angels preceded, in time, the 
sin of Adam. Moreover, no hope or opportunity of redemp- 
tion was afforded the fallen Angels, as we infer from the utter 
silence of the Scriptures in regard to any such hope or oppor- 
tunity, and also from explicit texts which indicate the abso- 
lute finality of their condemnation. Thus in Luke, X, 18, 
Christ says: “I saw Satan like lightning fall from Heaven.” 
And again in the Second Epistle of St. Peter, II, 4: “For if 
God spared not the Angels that sinned, but delivered them, 
drawn down by infernal ropes to the lower hell, unto tor- 
ments, to be reserved unto judgment: etc.” From all of which 
it is lawful to conclude that some of the Angels, led by Luci- 
fer, sinned once and for that sin were condemned to Hell. 
And out of Hell there is no redemption. 
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So that now the Devil is the chief of the demons and the 
place of his abode is Hell. We must bear in mind, however, 
that his nature is not changed, he is still an Angel, that is to 
say, a pure spirit. He possesses all the qualities and powers 
that belong properly to his nature. He is able, therefore, 
to understand, to will and to act; and these powers he pos- 
sesses in a degree higher and more excellent than that in 
which man possesses the same powers. He has certain quali- 
ties, such as invisibility, agility, etc., that man has not. At 
the same time his powers are always finite (for he is a crea- 
ture), and he suffers many limitations on account of his 
being frustrated (through his own fault, of course) of at- 
taining the destined end of his creation. Thus he is ignorant 
of many of the mysteries of Faith, except indirectly, as he 
may learn them from the acts of men. He receives no direct 
revelation from God. Also his Will is in a state of deordina- 
tion, so that he hates the Good instead of loving it, though 
by nature his Will tends toward it. 


And now, since our concern is for the teacher of Religion, 
the question confronts us: how to convey this Catholic doc- 
trine of the Devil to our pupils? First of all, in the primary 
grades, very little need be said about the subject. The 
method of presenting to the little ones an anthropomorphic 
Satan, lurking always near them, ready to pounce upon their 
unguarded souls and beat them off with him to his abode 
of fire and brimstone, is, to say the least, antiquated and 
productive of more harm than good. Tell the story of the 
Angels, and how one among them fell in love with his own 
beauty and grandeur and so began to think how fine a thing 
it would be to become like to the most High. And this idea 
he passed on to many of his companions, so that they, too, 
became infected with the same disease of pride. But that 
was a grievous sin, a rebellious thought against the majesty 
of God; therefore God had to punish it; and so this beau- 
tiful Angel with all his rebel followers was cast into Hell. 
And now he is our enemy because we have the opportunity 
of one day enjoying that Heaven which he has lost forever 
by his own fault. Envy makes him eager to see us forfeit 
our chance of bliss, and consequently he strives in every way 
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to suggest evil thoughts and words and deeds to us so that 
we, too, may sin and deserve to lose Heaven. Should not 
that be sufficient, and perhaps more than sufficient, for the 
immature mind? 


To the more advanced classes,—the seventh and eighth 
grades,—we may gradually unfold instruction on the nature 
of the angels, the end of their creation, the nature of Luci- 
fer’s fall, the eternity of hell, the essential suffering of hell, 
the inveteracy of Satan’s hatred for us. Then, in high 
school, we should bring forward the scriptural and tradi- 
tional proofs of Catholic Theology on the Devil, search out 
the various names given to the Devil in Holy Writ and in- 
terpret each of them with applications, as far as possible, to 
the personal lives of students of high school age. Care 
should be taken to develop the idea of a personal Devil, 
actively engaged in a personal conflict with each one of us. 
The teacher should be well equipped with knowledge con- 
cerning the Devil’s limitations, as, for example, his ignorance 
of the inner workings of our minds, his want of knowledge 
of future contingent events. Asa means of making the class 
interesting, some little history of Demnology might be of- 
fered senior students, with explanation of demoniacal pos- 
session and obsession. Likewise the extent to which the 
Devil may be able to intervene in human affairs for the pur- 
pose of producing effects of so-called magic; how far he may 
be responsible for some of the phenomena of spiritism. On 
all these latter points, however, the teacher must proceed 
with the utmost caution, and advance nothing without being 
fully instructed himself and confident of the ground on 
which he stands. 


In the foregoing nothing has been said of the means that 
are to be used to combat and counteract the attacks and 
wiles of the Devil laboring unceasingly for the ruin of the 
Christian soul, because such discussion does not come within 
the scope of this article. We might say, however, in conclu- 
sion, that the entire course of instruction on the Devil should 
be accompanied by and permeated with prudent—and again, 
prudent suggestion of sensible measures for the guarding of 
the soul against “all the fiery darts of the wicked one.” 























The Home and Religious Training 

















TEN PRINCIPLES FOR PARENTS 


Eprror’s Note: The Church has always emphasized the educational function 
of the home. Catholic groups both abroad and in our own country are work- 
ing to disseminate information and study materials that will assist parents 
in meeting their responsibility as educators of their children. We are listing 
the following principles as deserving consideration and respect from parents 
if they would labor efficiently at their task of religious and moral training. 


1. Parents should have a clear idea of what sort of a youth 
and adult they desire their child to become. 


2. The supernatural does not destroy or cancel the natural, 
but presupposes it, adds to it, and sublimates it. 


3. The daily life of the child offers innumerable situations 
wherein he may practice desirable character traits with 
satisfaction. 


4. A very good way to help a child acquire such virtues as 
obedience, consideration for others and truthfulness is 
to see that in the situtations surrouding him in life he 
gets satisfaction in practicing these virtues. 


5. Children and adults tend to practice the right when they 
feel satisfaction in its performance. 


6. Children like to do the things they can do well. Parents 
should understand the need of helping children to suc- 
cess. 
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Growth in character is assured only when the child 
chooses and does the right upon his own initiative. 


. Habits are acquired through practice. What you would 


have your child, in character, have him practice it in 
conduct. The child acquires habits of virtue through 
right practice. 


. There is no more effective way to teach children than 


through using the experiences of each day as illustrative 
material. 


Unless a child understands reasons for discarding a bad 
habit and acquiring the opposite virtue there will be but 
small growth in the virtue. 



































Research Investigations 








MOTIVES OF CONDUCT 


A RESEARCH PROJECT FOR THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER 





I.LLAMAY HORAN 


De Paul University 





Very early in the pedagogical training of the teacher, he 
or she is instructed in the value of appropriate motivation 
in all types of teaching. It is not our purpose to explain the 
various positions held by psychologists and educators in re- 
gard to this theory. It is sufficient to say that, without ex- 
ception, teachers appreciate the value of appropriate moti- 
vation in directing the learning of children and even of 
adults. 


In the religious and moral training offered by Catholic 
schools, motivation should play a very important role. In 
secular schemes of character training the teacher may not 
appeal to religious motives. The religious teacher, on the 
other hand, uses continually these motives as well as the sev- 
eral natural approaches to the subject. 


We believe that teachers of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades in particular might make a profitable study through 
an investigation of motives or reasons for children’s con- 
duct. While it is not possible to make any exact study of 
the reasons that actuate the behavior of individuals them- 
selves, it is possible to present to children and others, de- 
scriptions of the behavior of their contemporaries and ask 
them to suggest possible reasons for the conduct manifested. 
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Aside from the fact that man’s behavior does not always 
coincide with his knowledge of what is right, nevertheless 
in any study of motives we believe that the individual is in- 
clined to judge others by himself. Therefore, we have pre- 
pared the following ten descriptions of possible situations in 
the life of the elementary school child. We suggest that 
teachers ask pupils to give three reasons why they believe 
the particular individuals described acted as they did. From 
the data obtained from such an investigation the teacher 
may procure a picture of what particular groups of children 
allot as reasons for the behavior of others, information that 
will assist her in directing the religious and moral training of 
the pupils in her class. As was mentioned above, man is in- 
clined to judge others by himself. If the present study is 
carried on with a sufficiently large number of children repre- 
senting a good sampling of Catholic school situations the 
data procured will contribute to a better understanding of 
the results of developing motivation in the religious and 
moral training of the children in our schools 


oe oe ak 


DIRECTIONS TO THE TEACHER 


1. Mimeograph the ten situations described below. Be sure to leave 
space for the three possible reasons that the child is asked to give. 


2. Do not prepare your pupils for this exercise by means of an in- 
troductory or review lesson on motives for conduct. If sucha 


lesson were to precede this exercise the data obtained would not 
be reliable. 


3. Before passing out the mimeographed sheets, tell the class that 
you are going to give them an exercise that will take a short time 
but that you want it done as thoughtfully as possible. 


4. Do not ask pupils to put their names on the papers. 


. Tell them to read each paragraph through carefully and then to 
write, one on each line, three reasons why they think the boy or 
girl described might have done as he did. 

6. Give the children as much time as they need to write these rea- 

sons. Do not give them any suggestions. 


NI 


. You will observe that a different type of conduct is described in 
each situation. After you procure the children’s papers make a 
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study of the motives given by the group for each type of be- 
havior. 


8. If you have time to report the findings of your work, the edi- 
torial office of the Journal of Religious Instruction will be very 
pleased to receive a copy of them. The names of the schools 
that contribute these data will not be made known. At present 
we are making this study and shall be glad to let you know the 
results of our work. 


* * * * * 


DIRECTIONS TO THE PupiL: Do not put your name on 
this paper. Read carefully each of the ten paragraphs given 
below. When you have read a paragraph, write three rea- 
sons why you think the person described acted as she or 
he did. 


I 


John knew that it was very cold out, but he was in a 
great hurry to run over to Bob’s and did not want to stop 
for his lumberjacket or coat. He was about to open the 
door when he suddenly turned, rushed to the closet where 
the children kept their wraps, pulled on his coat and dashed 
over to his friend’s house. 


What are three reasons, one or all of which might have 
caused John to put on his coat before going out in the cold? 


1. 
= 
3. 











II 


It was Sunday. Tom was visiting in the country at the 
home of his mother’s friend. Mrs. X was not a Cath- 
olic. She was a very good woman, but she could not see why 
Tom wanted to go to Mass when she had planned a fishing 
trip for the boys who were visiting at her home. Tom, how- 
ever, was firm that he must go to Holy Mass. A few minutes 
before the others left to fish, he started out for the nearest 
Catholic church. 
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What are three reasons, any one or all of which might 
have helped this boy remain firm in his purpose not to miss 
Mass on Sunday? 


a 
3. 
II 


Sally’s mother was downtown. Before her mother left the 
house she told Sally to take care of her little five-year-old 
brother and, under no consideration, to leave him alone. 
While Sally was playing with him in front of the house four 
girls who lived nearby called for her. They begged her to 
go for a walk with them, but they told her that they did not 
want little Bobbie tagging along. In fact, they said that if 
she would not go with them, they would never call for her 
again. Sally looked down at little Bobbie and replied: “I’m 


sorry that I cannct go with you, but I must take care of my 
brother.” 


What are three reasons, one or all of which, might have 
helped Sally in refusing to go with the girls for the walk? 
1. 


? 


os 


3. - 





IV 


Mary’s teacher corrected her for the disorder on the floor 
near her desk. The papers were not Mary’s but those of an- 
other girl. Mary felt like making a sharp reply to the 
teacher, but instead, she smiled, picked up the papers, and 
did not let herself think about the fact that the other girl 
was to blame for the disorder. 


What are three reasons, on or all of which might have 
caused Mary not to show displeasure when the teacher cor- 
rected her for the disorder near her desk? 
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George had just finished writing a history report. He 
liked the appearance of his paper. He had written his best, 
and he knew that his teacher would be pleased with it. Just 
as he was signing his name to the last page the boy who sat 
behind him gave him a shove. Three large blots made the 
last page of his paper unsightly. For a second George felt 
like turning around and getting even with the boy who had 
ruined his paper. Instead, he said: “‘That’s alright; I'll copy 
the paper at recess.” 


What are three reasons, one or all of which might have 
helped George not to take revenge on the boy who sat be- 
hind him? 


ee - 
» ae nee _ 
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VI 


Catherine had changed a five dollar bill for her mother. 
The clerk made a mistake and gave her change for ten dol- 
lars. Catherine started to think of all the things she could 
do with this unexpected five dollars, but all of a sudden she 
hurried back to the cashier’s desk and said: ““You gave me 
too much change. I only gave you five dollars, and you gave 
me ten one dollar bills. Here are the five dollars that do not 
belong to me.” 


What are three reasons, one or all of which might have 
caused Catherine to return the extra five dollars to the 
cashier? 


a 
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VII 


Ned was passing a church with five non-Catholic boys. 
Once before when he was with them they teased him about 
tipping his cap. He remembered this, but it did not influence 
him, and just as the group came directly in front of the 
church, Ned did not hesitate to tip his cap. 

What are three reasons, one or all of which might have 
caused Ned to tip his cap in passing a Catholic church? 


1, 
is icaiacooes 
3. 








Vill 


Carl had returned to the classroom to get a book that he 
had forgotten. While at his desk he could not help hearing 
Dan tell the teacher that he had taken the quarter that was 
missing from the top of another pupil’s desk. Carl hurried 
out of the room. He was going to tell the boys who were 
waiting for him just what he had heard Daniel tell the 
teacher. When he joined the boys on the corner he said 
nothing about what he had heard, nor did he ever mention 
it to any one. 


What are three reasons, one or all of which might have 
kept Carl from telling that he knew Daniel had taken the 
twenty-five cents? 


ee 
3. 





IX 


There were six children in the Smith home. One rainy 
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afternoon Betty forgot to remove her rubbers at the door 
and tracked mud across the clean kitchen. About an hour 
later her mother asked Betty if she had removed her rub- 
bers before coming in the house, for the kitchen was tracked 
with mud. Betty thought of denying that she was the guilty 
party. It would be hard to find out who had really done the 
deed, but she didn’t; she told her mother the truth. 


What are three reasons, one or all of which might have 
helped Betty not to tell an untruth to her mother? 


l. 
ie ccnatiiantiainigin teint icaie 
3. 











xX 
Jane was her mother’s oldest daughter. She had five 
brothers and sisters. She would often leave the crowd of 
girls with whom she was playing to go home early and help 
her mother. Her mother wanted Jane to have plenty of play 
and did not ask her to leave her friends. 


What are three reasons, one or all of which might have 
caused Jane to go home to help her mother? 


l. 
> 





a 
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New Books in Rebiew 




















Channels of Redemption. By Reverend Charles G. Her- 
zog, S.J. New York: Benziger Bros., 1931. Pp. 246. 


Among Catholic educators there has been evidenced, dur- 
ing the past ten years, a growing appreciation of the neces- 
sity of stressing the teaching of Religion, as a definite sub- 
ject, in the curriculums of both higher and lower schoois. 
As a result of this recognition, almost innumerable text-books 
and “Systems” have appeared, all devoted to the purpose of 
attaining the desired end of religious instruction—some by 
proposing systems or methods by which Religion might be 
more easily or more securely taught, others by presenting, in 
a form accommodated to the mental capacity of the various 
grades of students, the actual dogmas and moral laws of 
Religion together with appropriate explanations. Certainly 
it is a sign of the times most gratifying to all interested in 
true education—this recrudescence of vital interest in the 
study of the mistress of all the sciences. For what is the 
study of Religion, after all, but the study of Theology? And 
when on every side are multiplying signs of revivified inter- 
est in the Science of God, might not one be encouraged al- 
most to hope for a return of the palmy days of university 
life, when students, by thousands, flocked to hear a Peter 
Lombard, an Albertus Magnus, an Aquinas, a Duns Scotus 
discuss the sublime mysteries of Religion and life? And so 
we welcome every new entrant, be it ever so humble, into 
the arena of scientific research in the study of Religion. 


Far be it from us to imply that the collection of theses in 
Religion which lies before us is a humble entrant into the 
field of religious teaching. Channels of Redemption by the 
Reverend Charles G. Herzog, S.J., accredits itself, through- 
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out its two hundred fifty pages, as a profound, clear, weil- 
arranged and complete declaration and explanation of the 
teaching of the Catholic Church concerning the Sacraments, 
in general and in particular. The book comes as the fourth 
and final volume in a series intended for use as a text-book 
in a Catholic college course in Religion. To the student of 
Catholic Dogmatic Theology there is nothing new in the 
content of this volume, but there is much that is new and 
admirable in the method of presentation. Directness of 
statement, clarity of explanation and simplicity of language 
are outstanding characteristics of the work. Strongly as he 
has fortified his text with pointed quotations from the Scrip- 
tures and from Tradition, the author never loses sight of the 
fundamental truth which he announces in his Preface as the 
keynote of his work, namely that “the proximate rule of 
faith is, not Holy Scripture nor past Tradition, but the pres- 
ent teaching of the Church.” It is by this systematic coher- 
ence of plan that Channels of Redemption especially com- 
mends itself as a text-book, both to students and to profes- 
sor. 


The subject matter of the Sacraments is of supreme prac- 
tical importance, not alone in its dogmatic aspect but in its 
moral implications as well. The scheme of treating these 
two disciplines separately cannot be too highly commended. 
At the same time a question will obtrude itself, and will not 
easily down, as to the possibility of compressing a treatment 
so detailed as that contained in the volume before us into 
the very limited time allowed under existing scholastic reg- 
ulations, to the teaching of Religion in the senior year of the 
college course. The answer that seems to come pat upon 
the question is, not that the treatment must be abbreviated, 
(for, with Father Herzog’s exposition before us, that seems 
impossible), but that serious attention must be given to the 
revision of scholastic curriculums with a view to granting 
more time for the teaching of the queen of all the sciences. 


In such an embarrassment of riches in the way of expla- 
nation and general treatment, we would call attention to 
the chapters on “The Holy Eucharist” and “The Mass”; 
as well as the lucid and brief, though complete explanation 
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of “Impediments to Matrimony.” Another excellent and 
most practical feature of the book is the “Test Questions” 
appended to each chapter. 

De Paul University (REVEREND) JOHN M. NICHOLS, CM. 


Chicago 


With Christ in the Mass. By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
Chicago: Lawdale Publishing House, 1931. Pp. 128. 


With Christ in the Mass is called a laboratory manual for 
the study of the Mass, and correctly so. It gives informa- 
tion, but only in due measure, and then suggestively, to 
enable the teacher to ask leading questions that will prompt 
discussion in class and research outside of class, the results 
of which are to be recorded on blank sheets handily placed 
in the book itself. There is a wealth of matter presented 
to the student in the few pages in which the author speaks 
of the origin of the Mass and assigns it to its proper place 
in the public worship of the Church (Part 1), or urges active 
co-participation in liturgical prayer (Part II), or explains 
by definition, description and illustration the “machinery” 
of the Mass as the altar, vestments, sacred vessels, etc. (Part 
III), or finally studies the Mass as a whole and in detail 
(Part IV). 


After reading and thinking over the matter given, it is 
evident that the real purpose of the book is not so much to 
inform the mind as to inflame the will, to suggest correct 
attitudes towards the Mass-action, to teach what should 
be done during the Mass, and in what spirit one should take 
part in the Holy Sacrifice. 


Repetition and self-expression are sure means of leading 
the student to impress deeply and permanently desirable 
knowledge upon his mind. In this book, the author gives abun- 
dant opportunity for both means of self-help. The student 
is called upon to make written reports in his book on the 
subject matter of each chapter, and Part V motivates a com- 
plete review, oral and written, of the contents of the Manual. 
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With Christ in the Mass may be had in two bindings, 
cloth for the use of the teacher or for library reference, and 
in loose-leaf for the use of the student in class. There are 
forty illustrated half-tones and an equal number of etchings 
of the vestments and sacred vessels used at Mass. The stu- 
dent who faithfully follows, under proper direction, the vari- 
ous exercises cannot help appreciating the Mass better, as 
well as his own part therein. He will be led to make the 
Mass his own sacrifice and thus renew himself at this great 
source of supernatural grace. 


River Forest REVEREND NORBERT GEORGES, O.P. 
Illinois 


Correlation of Art and The Mass. Handbook for Teach- 
ers. Reverend Joseph Reiner, S.J., Editor. Dallas and 
Chicago: Practical Drawing Company, 1931. Pp. 88. 


Just now, as is well known, the members of the hierarchy 
are stressing the study of the Mass. The child’s contacts 
with God in Holy Mass are very important factors in his 
development. Will not these contacts be much stronger and 
more lasting if he is taught to express in a concrete way the 
beauty he feels? In so doing he will honor the good God 
who gave him this gift of expression, and at the same time 
will be carving indelibly upon the tablets of his mind the 
great mystery of his redemption. 


Recently several schools of art have worked out tentative 
plans to correlate art and religion and have presented ex- 
cellent suggestions covering the general religious field. One 
of these, however, appears to have sensed more vividly the 
greater importance of the Mass in the child’s life and has 
made it the center around which its plan of art for the grade 
children of the parochial schools is built. The essential prin- 
ciples of art are taught and their pedagogical application 
made to portray the scintillating symbolism of Holy Mass 
which embodies within itself Eternal Truth. 


A cursory glance at this most advisable plan indicates 
each year as a unit of work, while the entire eight years com- 
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prise a larger or more complete unit. The same phases of 
art principles, subjects, manner of presentation and methods 
employed in the best art courses for the grades are here used 
in the correlation of art and the Mass. A book making 
project for each grade extends throughout the complete eight 
year unit. This book, entitled My Mass Book, contains 
numerous things made through the application of art prin- 
ciples to the Mass. Each year’s book keeps within the pre- 
scribed limits for its particular grade. For example, the 
Christmas project runs throughout the entire eight years, but 
each grade within its own mental scope develops the story 
of Christ’s birth. In the lower grades it is a more simple 
type of work, such as making stand-ups of either strawboard 
or construction paper, and arranging these to represent the 
Christmas story, the interior or exterior of the church, the 
chapel or oratory. In the upper grades, class pageantry is 
featured, such as the story of the Holy Grail worked out for 
dramatization and suitable for stage scenery, or the pagean- 
try of Corpus Christi which is carried out in a similar fashion. 
Another very interesting and worthwhile feature is story 
illustration and story acting. Several stories that are very 
easily illustrated have been chosen, and these have been 
graded carefully. Such stories may become a part of My 
Mass Book, if so desired. 


Clay modeling as well as soap carving has been given a 
proper place in this interesting correlation. Both provide 
excellent mediums for the production in simple form of a 
candle, candle-stick, chalice, host, cruet, monstrance, crib, 
shepherd, sheep, camel, basket for flowers, and holy water 
font. Modeling in clay offers an excellent method for the 
study of form in any grade. 


The correlation of the regular figure drawing as taught in 
the respective grades is expressed in like manner in develop- 
ing ideas from the Mass. The following typical subjects 
are suggested: the child entering a church, blessing himself, 
or genuflecting; the Mass server as he approaches the altar 
or as he offers the cruet; the communicant kneeling at the 
Communion rail or returning from it; the priest offering 
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bread and wine, elevating the Host or Chalice, or blessing 
with the Monstrance. 

There are, however, objects on and about the altar which 
may not lend themselves so readily to the above types of ex- 
pression. Some of these may be featured in poster work. 
This work embodies only the simplest type in the lower 
grades, such as the most simply shaped altar with the letter 
“A” or the word “‘Altar” for its word message. In the inter- 
mediate grades, symbols of the Church, such as a cluster of 
grapes, a sheaf of wheat, pelican, phoenix, etc.,are used. An 
interesting poster shows little boys and girls of other lands 
dressed for church. In the upper grades more elaborate 
types of posters are featured, depicting an altar arranged for 
Mass, for Benediction, an altar boy swinging a censer, the 
Eucharistic poster, etc. 


Perspective is given a very practical value in the actual 
study of altar lines. The class is seated before the altar at 
whatever angle is necessary to develop the required tech- 
nique. Perfection of line and space proportions show the 
structural elements which are the bases of decoration for 
God’s altar home. Everywhere in and about the sanctuary 
and on the altar is offered a wealth of suggestions in design. 
Sacred symbols with their hint of hidden meaning are the 
motifs used. To make design a live teaching it must be 
taught concretely and must be vitally connected with the 
child’s life. There is in the Mass an inexhaustible field from 
which to develop this powerful agent of good taste, at the 
same time marking more clearly the Ultimate Design of the 
Creator as expressed in the beautiful environment of His 
earthly Presence. 


Color is a factor in nearly every activity of life, and in this 
correlation it is worked out with its various harmonies. The 
church and sanctuary are rich in color suggestions. Windows 
and vestments afford not only an opportunity for the study 
of color and design, but also for the significance of both. 
Design furnishes a rich field for self-expression in the Cath- 
olic school. It offers the child contact with ornamental ex- 
periences which arouse his devotion, increase his observation, 
his creative instinct and his power of appreciation. 
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The Catholic Middle Ages taught the Faith of Christ in 
stone and stained glass. May our boys and girls of the 
future proclaim Christ in His Living Presence with a strong 
and abiding faith. This correlation of art and religion, or 
more significantly art and the Mass, is a great step toward 
this goal. If we, as Catholic teachers, lay the foundation for 
this faith by multiple-sense inroads into these little minds, 
made willing and eager by the grace of Baptism, then we 
cannot doubt that His banners will be flung out before an 
unbelieving world; that the symbols of His Great Offering 
shall adorn the earth which He fashioned, and thus lift up 
even estranged hearts to Himself. 


It is the sincere intention of the editor, Reverend Joseph 
Reiner, S.J. of Chicago, and of the committee of Sisters of 
the Chicago Archdiocese who prepared this handbook, that 
the lesson plans which are entitled, Correlation of Art and 
the Mass, help the children to a deeper appreciation of the 
Mass, and through the Mass, of their Faith; the plan has the 
additional purpose of helping pupils to a finer appreciation 
of the beautiful in God’s material creation and in the hand- 
work of man, all of which will bring about a more complete 
realization of the objectives of a Catholic education. 


St. Joseph’s College and Academy SISTER M. MANNES, O.P. 
Adrian, Michigan 
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PROVIDING FOR THE SUPERIOR STUDENT AT 
THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


While elementary and secondary schools exhibit a wider 
range of learning ability than do students during the college 
years, nevertheless we are all convinced of the fact that our 
students manifest during this period a wide spread of abili- 
ties. If Catholic colleges and universities are to contribute 
to the present generation a group of men and women who 
will be leaders in Catholic thought and action, it is necessary 
for the college department of Religion to make provision for 
the guidance of students of superior ability. We frequently 
meet Catholic laymen and laywomen who have had oppor- 
tunities in secular fields commensurate with their interests 
and ability. Seldom, however, do we meet these same per- 
sons with a knowledge of Religion applied to modern prob- 
lems that can compare with their knowledge in other fields. 
Do our departments of Religion make appropriate provision 
for the superior student? It might be well for those of us 
who are connected with the teaching of Religion at the uni- 
versity or college level to examine our practice and see if 
through stimulating direction and other provisions we are 
helping the gifted student to measure up to his capacity. 
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THE MID-TERM EXAMINATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


It is very easy for teachers to magnify the importance of 
the mid-term test in Religion. In this subject, as in no other, 
the knowledge acquired in the classroom has unusual oppor- 
tunity to function in the daily life of the child. As teachers 
we should beware lest from the good results of a knowledge 
examination we rest satisfied with the work we are doing. 
Examinations with satisfactory results are to be desired. 
However, it is possible and very easy for teachers to evaluate 
the success of their work in religious instruction by the suc- 
cess of their pupils ina written examination. We must never 
forget that the success of our work as teachers of Religion 
rests in the influence that the teaching of the classroom exerts 
on the daily living of the children in our schools. 


DEVELOPMENT OF APPRECIATIONS IN THE 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING PROGRAM 
OF THE SCHOOL 


We read of experiments at all levels of the school system 
which are endeavoring each in its own way to develop in 
children a love for God and the things of God. It is not our 
intention to belittle the various means that are now in cur- 
rent use, many of which have been in use down through the 
ages. However, it might be well for teachers to rank in 
order of importance these various procedures and devices. 
While we know very little about the psychology of appre- 
ciation, authorities are agreed that it is something most dif- 
ficult for the school to teach. Furthermore, if the school 
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endeavors to develop appreciations through a learning proc- 
ess similar to that by which one acquires a knowledge of 
mathematics and history the results are anything but grati- 
fying. We are told that an appreciation is caught rather 
than taught. However, we would suggest that teachers be 
on their guard in regard to placing too much emphasis on 
poetry, music, painting and sculpture as means of develop- 
ing appreciations. These sources are good, but we would 
rank them as secondary means in the individual’s process 
of acquiring a love for God and the ideals of Religion. There 
is a psychological principle which states that the learner is 
inclined to repeat those acts in which he finds genuine satis- 
faction. It is, therefore, our duty to help the children under 
our direction to engage in the practice of the ideal and help 
them find happiness and satisfaction in doing so. This very 
important principle is not applied sufficiently in our program 
for developing an appreciation for the things of God. It 
cannot afford to be omitted. We would rank it first among 
the ways and means that the school may use in endeavoring 
to develop an appreciation of our holy Religion. 


TRAINING FOR CATHOLIC ACTION 


We are all familiar with the program on Catholic action 
that was offered to Catholic schools throughout the country 
for American Education Week. Close to two months have 
expired since our schools have had an opportunity to partici- 
pate in this very fine program prepared by the Department 
of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
It is important, however, that the teachers in our Catholic 
schools and particularly those who are associated with de- 
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partments of Religion recognize the futility of presenting 
Catholic action adequately during a period of five or seven 
days. The N.C.W.C. program should suggest to teachers a 
vast field for further activity. Our Holy Father had de- 
scribed the period of school education as the time for train- 
ing for Catholic action. The work cannot be done in a week 
or a month. It must begin early in the school life of the 
child and be present in every year of the educational pro- 
gram. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIES FOR THE 
RELIGION CLASS 


One of the abilities that boys and girls should acquire 
during the secondary school is a facility in using reference 
materials. It is hardly possible to hope for the development 
of this ability in the field of Religion if our classrooms and 
school libraries do not possess sufficient reference books 
directly related to the work that the school is teaching in 
the various classes of Religion. Moreover, these books must 
be of such a nature that they may be used freely and easily 
by the students. 


TEACHING, THE DIRECTION OF LEARNING 


An erudite instructor may fall far short of the work pre- 
scribed for him if he fails to recognize that the teaching of 
Religion at all levels of our school system is the direction of 


learning. If the children and older students in our schools 
are merely exposed to classroom procedures without actual 
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learning resulting, it is hardly possible to say that the man or 
woman designated as instructor is actually engaged in the 
work of teaching. The teacher who is truly directing learn- 
ing understands the progress and needs of individuals at the 
same time as he is guiding, encouraging and stimulating 
learning. The work he presents to the class is adapted to the 
needs and abilities of individuals. Moreover, in the teach- 
ing of Religion the content prescribed to be taught during a 
given period is secondary to the content that the individual 
class is in need of learning and of immediate importance to 
them. 


ACONDUCT CODE FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


In a recent issue of this magazine Reverend Joseph A. 
Schabert of St. Thomas College, St. Paul speaks of the need 
we have to present Catholic ideals of conduct in code form. 
Reverend John M. Cooper of the Catholic University gives 
what might be termed a code in Course I of his Religious 
Outlines for Colleges. In presenting the command 
“Love God and for His sake love your neighbor” 
Father Cooper utilized the Ten Commandments and the 
Corporal and Spiritual Works of Mercy. We believe that 
for all levels of the secondary school the Ten Command- 
ments and the Works of Mercy include all those ideals that 
we would desire to see present in a conduct code for our 
pupils. In an earlier piece of work we used the Command- 
ments as the basis of a character training program for the 
high school; in the present issue of this magazine we are 
printing nine lessons on the Works of Mercy as a supplement 
to the study of the Commandments. We acknowledge our 
indebtedness to Father Cooper in this work. 
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TEST IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE FOR 
THE EIGHTH GRADE 


SISTER MARY BERNARDINE, O.S.F. 
Saints Peter and Paul School 
Naperville, Illinois 
and 
SISTER MARY BONAVENTURE, O.M. 
Precious Blood School 
Chicago 


Epitor’s Note: 

This is not a test on the Religion curriculum of the elementary school. It is 
confined to the doctrine that has been presented to the child during this period. 
The test consists of four exercises with a total score of 250 points. A key 
for scoring is printed at the end of the test. In marking the Completion Test a 


value of one should be given to each statement, irrespective of the number of 
blanks to be filled in. 


TRUE-FALSE TEST 


1. Our Lord composed the Our Father or Lord’s 
Prayer. 


2. The most sublime act of Catholic worship is 
the Rosary. 

3. Aman may choose his own religion. 

4. God is offended more by mortal sin than He is 
by venial sin. 


5. God sent Adam and Eve out of Paradise with- 
out any hope of salvation. 
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6. Itis a sacrilege to eat meat on Friday. 

7. The Sacrament of Matrimony comes to an end 
when one of the parties dies. 

8. The Sign of the Cross is a sacramental used 
frequently by all Catholics. 

9, No one may baptize but the priest. 


_ 


0. Every evil thought that enters the mind is a 
mortal sin. 


_— 


1. The Blessed Sacrament can be seen at Mass 
and Benediction. 


12. There are two kinds of punishment due to mor- 
tal sin: temporal and eternal. 


13. We cannot pray without using words. 


14. The state is not allowed to break the marriage 
tie. 
15. The sacraments we hope to receive before 


death are Penance, Extreme Unction and Holy 
Eucharist. 


16. No Church but the Catholic Church has the 
following marks: one, holy, catholic and apos- 
tolic. 


17. Love of God should be our principal motive in 
keeping the Commandments. 


18. There was no religion before Christ came on 
earth. 


19. No one is ever allowed to receive Holy Com- 
munion when not fasting. 


20. Days of abstinence are days on which we are 
allowed but one full meal. 


21. There are seven holy-days of obligation in the 
United States. 


22. The fifth commandment forbids us to steal. 


23. We break the second commandment if we 
adore any one but God. 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
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When our Lord instituted the Holy Eucharist 
He was all alone. 


We are bound to confess all our venial sins 
in confession. 


The visible head of the Church is the Pope. 
We cannot resist the grace of God. 

The Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles 
on Easter Sunday. 


The Holy Ghost is the second person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

The sacraments have the power of giving grace 
from the merits of Jesus Christ. 

A nuptial Mass is said when a person is being 
buried. 


Marriage is not solemnized during Lent and 
Advent. 


Easter-time in this country is from the first 
Sunday of Lent to Trinity Sunday. 


We are obliged to contribute to the support of 
our pastors. 


The Church forbids us to pray to the saints 
because they cannot hear or help us. 

In indulgence is a privilege to commit sin. 
There are three kinds of baptism: baptism of 
water, of desire and of blood. 


There are two kinds of genuflection: single 
and double or simple and profound. 

The ends for which the sacrifice of the Mass 
are offered are: adoration, thanksgiving, sup- 
plication and petition. 


There is only one thing necessary for a sacri- 
fice and that is a victim. 


There is no singing by the priest in a High 
Mass. 


A Pontifical Mass is said by abishop. ~* ¥ 
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46. 
47. 
48. 


49, 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 
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We must take more care of our bodies than of 
our souls. 


Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders may 
be received but once. 

When we leave the granting of our petitions 
entirely to God’s good pleasure, we pray with 
resignation. 

The Forty Hours Devotion is a devotion to 
the Saints. 

The New Testament is a part of the written 
word of God. 

Our bodies will not share in the rewards or 
punishments of our souls. 

The Commandments are to be kept by faith- 
fully doing what they command, and by care- 
fully avoiding what they forbid. 

Sanctifying grace is lost by committing a single 
mortal sin. 


Only persons who are called Catholics can go 
to heaven. 


The Church commands all her members to go 
to confession at least once a year. 


Every Catholic is bound to go to Holy Com- 
munion at Christmas time. 


Our Lord’s teachings and example centered 
around the ideal of loving God and one another. 


A mere wish or desire to avoid sin is sufficient 
for forgiveness. 


The State, not the Church, has the right to 
make laws for Catholics regarding the Sacra- 
ment of Marriage. 


By the “Immaculate Conception”, we mean 
that the Blessed Virgin was conceived without 
the stain of original sin. 


It is a mortal sin if a person forgets and eats 
meat on a Friday. 
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70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
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Those who receive Holy Communion very sel- 
dom, always make rapid progress in perfection. 
If, before confession, we are already in the 
state of grace, we cannot receive an increase 
of grace. 


Our examination of conscience before confes- 
sion is made easier if we examine our con- 
science every evening. 


Wilfully to omit to confess a mortal sin does 
not make the confession bad. 


Every sin against the Fourth Commandment 
is a venial sin. 


A sin is mortal when without full consent of 
the will there is due reflection and a grievous 
matter. 


To give glory to God is the end of creation, and 
consequently it should be the highest aim of 
every creature. 


To venerate the saints is idolatry. 
It is not advisable to invoke the saints for help. 


Whosoever truly loves God must assuredly 
honor the Mother of God. 


The feast of the Assumption commemorates 
the Blessed Mother’s birth. 


Faith alone is sufficient for salvation. 
Perfect happiness is impossible on earth. 
There are three Gods in one God. 

The soul of man is mortal. 

Good works are not necessary for salvation. 
Sin is the one and only real evil in the world. 


There is no difference between a mortal and 
venial sin. 


All sins are equally great. 


God does not permit us to be tempted beyond 
our strength. 
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81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94, 


95. 


Meekness is acquired by the faithful practice 
of self-control. 

We can obtain an eternal recompense through 
hearing Mass, even though we are not in the 


state of grace. 


The feast of Corpus Christi commemorates the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist. 


He is a true Christian who is ignorant of his 
faith. 


The persecutors of the Church succeeded in 
crushing the power of the Church. 
Confirmation is one sacrament that may be re- 
ceived in the state of mortal sin. 

Holy Eucharist is a sacrament that increases 
sanctifying grace. 

There is no state or calling of life in which 
Christian perfection is not possible. 

To love God and one’s neighbor is not within 
every one’s power. 

Fidelity in small things is the surest way of at- 
taining Christian perfection. 

The most sublime example of Christian per- 
fection is found in our Lord. 

It is a sacrilege to receive Holy Communion 
when one is conscious of being in the state of 
mortal sin. 

Spiritual Communion is a desire to receive Our 
Lord. 

The Sacrament of Penance was instituted only 
for those who commit mortal sin. 


It is not advisable for one who has fallen into 
mortal sin to approach the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance as speedily as possible. 

There is no sin so great that it can not be for- 
given in Confession. 

By performing the Way of the Cross great in- 
dulgences may be gained. 
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112. 
113. 


114. 
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It is a sin of sloth to seek relaxation when tired 
from work. 


The Apostles were very timid men before the 
Holy Ghost descended upon them on the first 
Pentecost Sunday. 


The Liturgical Year begins with the first Sun- 
day in Lent. 


The feast of the Immaculate Conception is not 
a holyday of obligation in the United States. 


The feast of New Year’s is a holy day of ob- 
ligation as well as a legal holiday. 


The vigils of Pentecost and Christmas are fast 
days. 


Our Lord chose twelve Apostles to carry on 
His work on earth; all of them remained faith- 
ful to the end. 


Advent is the time of preparation for the feast 
of Pentecost. 


Our Lord in the Garden of Gethsemane was 


a beautiful example of submission to the will 
of God. 


Cursing is permitted at certain times. 


A good intention is needed to make our works 
meritorious for heaven. 


Jesus is present in every particle of the host. 


The Holy Ghost is the first person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 


Holy water is a sacramental. 
The Sign of the Cross is a sacrament. 


Feeding the hungry is a spiritual work of 
mercy. 

Only a priest may baptize. 

The Pope is infallible because he cannot com- 
mit a mortal sin. 


Christ founded the Church to teach, govern, 
sanctify and save all men. 
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115. Every thought against the Sixth Command- 
ment is a mortal sin. 


116. The Apostles’ Creed contains the chief truths 
of the Catholic Church. 


117. We shall know the truths that we are to be- 


lieve from the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. 


118. The Angelus is a daily reminder of the Incar- 
nation. . 


119. The gift of the fear of the Lord is to fill us 
with a dread of sin. 


120. The Sign of the Cross is a profession of faith. 

121. The First Commandment does not forbid us 
to pray to the Saints. 

122. We ought to obey God rather than man. 


123. The Holy Ghost descended on the Apostles 
ten days after the Ascension. 


124. Jesus will come to judge all the world. 
125. God is a spirit. 


BEST ANSWER TEST 


Below are ten statements to be completed. Read care- 
fully. Check (v) the phrase or clause that is the best an- 
swer for completing each statement: 


1. The Sacraments were instituted by Christ 


) 1. the night before He died. 

) 2. at the Baptism of St. John. 
) 3. on the feast of the Nativity. 
) 4. on different occasions. 

) 5. after His resurrection. 
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2. The chief and central act of Catholic worship is 


( )L 
(2 
( )3. 
bP Sak 
( ) 5. 


to perform the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

to consecrate one’s life to the priesthood. 

the Way of the Cross. 

the recitation of the rosary. 


3. The Hail Mary is also called the Angelical Salutation 


tf ¥% 
( ) 2. 
( ) 3. 


( )4 
( )5 


because the Blessed Virgin was so holy. 
because it can be said by little children. 


because it commences with the words of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel. 


. because the angels sang it at the birth of Christ. 
. because St. Michael composed it. 


4. I am going to obey my parents and other lawful au- 


thority 
; >t 
( )2. 
( ) 3. 
( ) 


( 


~~ 


because I want to keep God’s Commandments and 
receive His blessing. 
because I want people to think good of me. 


because I want to have plenty of fortune and good 
luck on earth. 


4. because I will be punished if I do not do so. 
5. because everyone else respects all lawful authority. 


5. The Ten Commandments of God were given to Moses 
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) 
) 
) 
) 
): 


. by Almighty God on Mount Sinai. 

. by Christ at the Transfiguration. 

. by God when He led Moses through the Red Sea. 
. by the Holy Ghost on Pentecost Day. 

. by the angels on the morning of the Resurrection. 


6. Our Lord Jesus Christ gave to all of us a most beautiful 
example of being obedient and subject to parents 


‘<2 


4 


( )2. 


when He lived at Nazareth with Mary and Joseph. 
when He was tempted by the devil in the desert. 
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when He preached the “Sermon on the Mount.” 
when He instituted the Holy Eucharist. 
when He began His public life. 


7. Christ’s words, “Love one another, as I have loved you,” 


that the Apostles were to love one another. 

that we should practice the virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. 

that we should be charitable towards everybody, even 
our enemies, 

. that we should deny ourselves. 

. that we should do good to those who do good to us. 


. “The gates of hell shall not prevail against it” St. Mat- 
thew, 16:18; 28:20 refer to the 
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. right of the Church to teach and govern its members. 
. right of the Church to teach without error. 


right of the Church to teach and govern to the end of 
time. 


. right of the Church to ordain priests. 
. right of the Church to forgive sin. 


. Persons allowed to receive Holy Communion when not 
fasting are those 


(_ ) 1. who are very sick or in danger of death. 
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. who come from a far distance. 
. who are too young to fast. 

. who are over sixty years of age. 
. not making a retreat each year. 


. Man loses sanctifying grace and God’s friendship by 
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not avoiding venial sin. 

not avoiding the near occasions of sin. 
committing mortal sin. 

omitting to assist at daily Mass. 

not making a retreat each year. 
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COMPLETION TEST 
1, Three things are necessary to make a sin mortal; a 
ET 5  THMCCHON ; —._____._.. of the will. 
2. The most necessary sacrament is 
3. The sacraments are ________, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, 
, Holy Orders, 
4. We can commit sin in four ways, by ‘ 
and 
5. A sacrament is an 
6. Our Lord taught us how to pray the 
7. The sixth precept of the Church is: Not to marry persons who 
are not ______, or who are related to us within 
, hor privately without ________, nor to solemnize 
marriage at _______ times. 
8. The most sublime act of worship is the 
9. Sanctifying grace makes the soul _ 
10. The true Church Christ founded can be known by its four 
marks: . 
11. By the near occasions of sin is meant all the ________, places, 
and ______ that may easily lead us into sin. 
12. The seven last commandments of God are all contained in the 
commandment our Lord gave “Love “ 
13. In the Sermon on the Mount our Lord taught the Eight _____. 
14. Catholics must observe the Precepts of the Church because our 
Lord said: “He that , and he that 
15. We know that Christ is our model by His own words: “I have 
given you an example, , SO 
do you also” ; and also, “I am the way, _____., and D 
St. John, 13:15; 14:6. 
16. Jesus Christ is the _________ head of the Church, and the 


is the ______ head of the Church. 
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17. We are bound to confess all our ___-___ sins, but it is well 
also to our sins, 








18. A Plenary Indulgence is the remission of the 


punishment due to sin. 


19. The last sacraments are , and 





20. The table in the sickroom should be prepared for the reception 
of Extreme Unction as follows: 



































1. 4. 
r 3 
3. 6. 

21. We are bound to love our enemies for Christ said: “Love your 
enemies, ____________ to them that you; pray for them 
that and you.” St. Matthew, 5:44. 

22. We are commanded by the Sixth Commandment to be 
in thought and modest in all our , and 

23. The four evangelists are St. Se. i. 
and St. 

24. Bread and wine are changed into the and of 
Christ at the of the Mass. 





25. Not to steal, to pay just debts, and to respect other people’s 
property are duties imposed on us by the 





26. Whoever baptizes should pour water on the _______ of the per- 
son to be baptized, and say, while pouring the water: “IJ ____ 


” 





27. A mystery is a truth which 








28. We should look upon mortal sin as the greatest — that 
can befall us and the most shameful insult to 

29. Too high an opinion of one’s own excellence is called 

30. The theological virtues are and 





31. Those who died for the sake of the Church and Christ are called 
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32. A Mass celebrated for the dead is called a 





33. The Bible is divided into two principal parts, called the — 
and 








34. The Bible contains the word of 


35. The receiving of the Holy Eucharist is called 





36. There are two kinds of contrition, and 





37. An indulgence is the remission in __-__. or _______ of the 
punishment due to sin. 


38. The sin one commits by receiving the sacraments in mortal sin 
is called a 


39. Holy Scripture is frequently spoken of as the 





40. The ________ Creed is an easy summary of Christian doc- 
trine. 

41. The word _________ means three in one. 

42. A is one of the good angels whom God 
gives to every man to protect him. 

43. The ________ is the most glorious mystery of Our Lord’s 
life. 


44. The following are the Corporal Works of Mercy: 








45. Sins against brotherly love are violations of the 
Commandment. 


46. and are the principle means of pro- 
tecting purity. 





47. The Ten Commandments are sometimes called the 











48. God created me to Him, to Him, and to _____ Him. 
49. The light of ______ is the gift which helps the mind and the 

will to turn toward God with love. glenscclincia 
50. We should love ________. morre than father, mother, bri ther, 


hale 


sister, anybody or anything else. 
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MATCHING TEST 


Below are two columns, 


A and B. Column A consists of 


terms used in Religion. In column B you will find the defini- 
tion for each term. Place the number of the definition in 
column B before the term it defines in column A. 


A 
. Prayer 1. 
___ Parish church fa 


___ Wilful distractions 3. 


___. Te Deum 4 

__— Vigils ot 

__. Proximate occasion 6. 
of sin 

_ Tradition i. 

__.. Liturgy 8. 


___ Ember days 


____. Catacombs 10. 
__ Mystery 11. 
_.. Angels 12. 
—__. Actual sin 13. 
__. Mortal sin 14. 


___.. Transubstantiation 15. 


B 
Wanderings of the mind that are not 
resisted. 
Reviling God or His saints, or speak- 
ing in contempt about objects con- 
nected with God’s worship. 
Any person, place or thing which or- 
dinarily puts a person in great dan- 
ger of committing sin. 


. The lifting up of our minds and 


hearts to God. 

A prayer of praise. 

The days preceding great feasts as 
the vigil of Pentecost. 

A state to which those who die in 
mortal sin are confined for all eter- 
nity. 

A truth which we cannot fully un- 
derstand. 


9. The Son of God was made man. 


That grace which makes the soul 
holy and pleasing to God. 

A church that is the station of a 
bishop. 

Faith, hope, and charity, the virtues 
of which God Himself is the Author, 
their object, and their motive. 

The unwritten word of God, handed 
down to us by the Church. 
Underground passage-ways, where 
the early Christians assembled for 
devotions during the time of the per- 
secutions. 

That which moderates our feelings 
of impatience and revenge. 
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—__— Humility 16. Pure spirits without bodies, created 
to adore and enjoy God in heaven. 

—_— Incarnation 17. A grievous offence against the law of 
God. 

—_ Meekness 18. Implies a just opinion of oneself. 





—_—. Sanctifying grace 19. The sin which we commit ourselves. 
—__— Theological virtues 20. A false swearing in court. 


—_— Sacrilege 21. A refusal or wilful neglect to do as 
one is told. 

—__— Heretic 22. Speaking unkind and untrue things 
about a neighbor. 

—__. Perjury 23. An abuse of what pertains to the 
service of God. 

__— Detraction 24. The changing of the bread and wine 
into the Body and Blood of Christ. 

—_— Cardinal virtues 25. Special blessings invoked upon the 
married couple, given only at a Nup- 
tial Mass. 

—_ Disobedience 26. One holding some of the revealed 


truths, but obstinately refusing 
others taught by the Church. 

—_—. Modesty 27. A reserve in speech, dress, and man- 
ners, which guards the senses and 
protects body and soul from impur- 


. ity. 
—__— Slander 28. The virtues of Prudence, Justice, 
Fortitude, and Temperance. 
—__ Rogation days 29. Speaking of the faults of another 


without necessity. 

—_— Nuptial blessing 30. The judgment all men will have to 
undergo on the last day. 

—_. Papal blessing 31. An assembly of Bishops called to- 
gether by the Pope, and presided over 
by him or his legate to decide ques- 


tions of faith, morals, or discipline 
for the Church. 


.—_— Viaticum 32. Garments worn by the priest at di- 
vine service. 

—__... Heaven 33. Works that require labor rather of 
body than of mind. 

—__ Purgatory 34. Days on which the use of flesh-meat 





is forbidden. 















Holy Scripture 





—__. Council 






___. _Vestments 






— 






Days of abstinence 






__ Rash judgment 







__— General Judgment 






__ Servile works 






——— Infallibility 





Blasphemy 





et VOW 





—___— Presumption 







ae 






—__. Communion of 
saints 


—_. Cathedral 








—_—. Evangelical 





counsels 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


42. 


43. 





45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


. Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience. 
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The Holy Father cannot err when he 
teaches a doctrine of faith or morals. 


A deliberate promise made to God to 
do something that is pleasing to Him. 
A calling upon God to witness the 
truth of what we say. 

The written word of God contained 
in the Old and New Testament. 

A state in which those suffer for a 
time who die guilty of venial sins, 
or without having satisfied for the 
punishment due to their sins. 


A blessing to which is attached a 
plenary indulgence, given in the name 


of the Pope. 


. A rash expectation of salvation, with- 


out using the proper means to ob- 
tain it. 

A state of everlasting life, where we 
see God face to face and enjoy eter- 
nal happiness. 

The Church militant, the Church suf- 
fering, and the Church triumphant. 





Holy Communion received in danger 
of death, to help the soul on its way 
to eternity. 

A collection of rites and ceremonies 
by which the Church expresses and 
manifests the religion by which she 
is united to God. 

The three days immediately preced- 
ing Ascension Thursday. 

The Wednesday, Friday, and Satur- 
day of the four ember weeks. 
Supposing evil of others without 
having sufficient grounds for so do- 
ing. 


50. A church that is served by a pastor 





or a rector. 
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1. True 20. 
2. False a. 
3. False 28. 
4. True 29. 
5. False 30. 
6. False 31 
7. True 32. 
8. True 33. 
9. False 34. 
10. False 32. 
11. True 30. 
12. True ov. 
13. False 38. 
14. True 39. 
15. True 40. 
16. True + 
17. ‘True 42. 
18. False 43. 
19. False 44, 
20. False 45. 
21. False 46. 
22. False 47. 
23. False 48. 
24. False 49, 
25. False 50. 
os 
2. 
2. 
4. 
5. 

1. grevious 

sufficient 
full consent 

2. Baptism 

3. Baptism 
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BEST ANSWER TEST 


True 51. False 
l‘alse 52. True 
lalse 53. False 
Ialse 54. True 
True 55. False 
. False 56. False 
True 57. True 
True 58. False 
‘True 59. False 
False 60. False 
False 61. True 
True 62. False 
True 63. False 
True 64. False 
False 65. True 
. False 66. False 
True 67. False 
False 68. True 
True 9. False 
True 70. False 
False 71. True 
True 72. False 
False 73. False 
True 74. False 
True 75. True 

we: 
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COMPLETION TEST 


Extreme Unction 
Matrimony 


. thought 
word 
deed 
omission 
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5. 


Outward sign 
instituted 

by Christ 

to give grace 


6. Our Father 


10. 


13. 
14, 


15. 


16. 


19, 


20. 


. Catholics 


the third degree of kindred 
witnesses 
forbidden 


. Sacrifice of the 


Mass 


. holy 


and pleasing 
to God 

One 

Holy 
Catholic 
Apostolic 


. persons 


things 


. thy neighbor as 


thyself 

Beatitudes 

heareth you heareth Me 
despiseth you despiseth Me 
that as I have done to you 
the truth 

the life 

invisible 

Pope 

visible 


. mortal 


confess 
venial 


. full 


temporal 

Penance 

Communion 

Extreme Unction 

a table covered with a white 
cloth 

a crucifix 

two lighted candles 
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23. 


24. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
. faith 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 
39. 
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holy water 
some raw cotton 
glass of water and a teaspoon 


. do good 


hate 
persecute 
calumniate 


. pure 


words 
actions 
Matthew 
Mark 

Luke 

John 

body 

blood 
Consecration 


5. Seventh Commandment 
26. 


baptize thee in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost 

we cannot fully understand 
evil 

God 

pride 


hope 

charity 

martyrs 
requiem 

Old 

New Testament 
God 

Holy Communion 
perfect 
imperfect 
whole 

part 

temporal 
sacrilege 


Bible 
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To bury the dead 50. God 
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THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD 


A CLASSROOM PROCEDURE FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 





SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 


St. Joseph College and Academy 
Adrian, Michigan 





PRESENTATION 


To obey the law of God is the most important thing in life. 
The Commandments teach us what God wants us to do, and 
it is only by doing what God wishes that we will be saved. 
Our blessed Lord Himself said it was not enough to pray to 

We show that we believe in God by saying an Act of Faith. 
in order to be with Him. ‘Not everyone that saith to me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom; but he that doeth 
the will of My Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” * 

We show that we believe in God by saying an Act of Faith. 
The Apostles’ Creed teaches us what we are to believe. 

When we pray we show that we know that all things come 
from God. Our Act of Hope tells Him that we rely on Him 
for all we need, and when we say an Act of Love, we tell God 
that we love Him above all things. The word, charity, is 
very closely related to the Commandments. Why? Because 
the keeping of the Commandments is the way we show our 
charity or love for God, just as we show our Faith by believ- 
ing and our Hope by praying to Him. 

Before studying the Commandments, be sure that you re- 
view the Apostles’ Creed. See if you can name the things 
you are to believe. Say the Acts of Faith, Hope and Charity 
very carefully. Then ask yourself: 

What do I tell God when I say an Act of Faith? 


What do I tell God when I say an Act of Hope? 
*St. Matthew, VII:21. 
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What do I tell God when I say an Act of Love? 


What is the test of our charity? The answer to this ques- 
tion is: “The keeping of the Commandments is the test of 
our charity.” We show our love for God by keeping His 
Commandments. “If you love me, keep my Command- 
ments.” * 

The Commandments of God are sometimes called the “De- 
calogue.” ‘“Decalogue” means the ten words of God to man. 

The ten Commandments are: 


The Commandments were written on two tablets of stone. 
On one there are the three Commandments that include our 
love for God, and on the other tablet are the seven Com- 
mandments that show us how we are to love our neighbor. 
So we see that these ten Commandments may be reduced to 
two Great Commandments: 


1. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God. 
2. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 


If we love God we will love our neighbor. We show our 
love for God by Faith, Hope and Charity. We show our 
love of God by praying to Him and by making sacrifices for 
His sake. We show our love for our neighbor by respecting 
his rights and giving him assistance. 


We do not adore statues or images of our Lord, of His 
Blessed Mother or of the Saints. We honor them. We like to 
have a picture of those we love in our room. We show honor 
to statues of Washington and other great leaders in the 
world. 

If we love God, we will always speak of Him and about 
Him in a holy way. We will always pronounce the name of 
Jesus with reverence. On Sunday and holy days of obliga- 
tion we will be willing to make a sacrifice to keep God’s law. 
We will hear Mass. 


Our dearest neighbors are those with whom we live. We 
show God that we love and obey Him when we love and obey 


? St. John, XIV :15. 
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our parents and those who have charge of us. We must obey 
our Holy Father the Pope, our bishops, priests, and teachers, 
and we must show respect for civil authorities in all that is 
right and just. If we love our neighbor: 

We will not injure him nor give him bad example. 

We will be pure in our thoughts, words, deeds or actions. 

We will be modest in our looks and in our dress. 

We will help him to lead a pure life. 

We will never take anything that belongs to him. 

We will never tell lies about him. 

We will never desire what belongs to him. 

The best helps that we have to keep the Commandments 
are prayer and the sacraments of Penance and Holy Euchar- 
ist. Our Blessed Mother, St. Agnes, St. Aloysius and St. 


Thomas are some of the glorious examples of those who will 
help us to love God and our neighbor. 


OUTLINE 


I. The Law of God: 


1. What is the Law of God? 
2. What does the Law contain? 
3. What does “‘Decalogue” mean? 


II. Our Blessed Lord and the Commandments: 
1. What must we do to be saved? 
2. Is it enough to pray? 

III. My love for God: 


1. Act of Faith. 
2. Act of Hope. 
3. Act of Love. 
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IV. The Apostles’ Creed: 
What do I believe? 


V. What do you mean by: 


1. Faith? 
2. Hope? 
3. Charity? 


VI. There are ten Commandments. These may be reduced 
to two: 
1. Love of God. 
2. Love of neighbor. 


VII. Prayer and Sacrifice: 


The Lord’s Prayer. 
The Hail Mary. 

. The Apostles’ Creed. 
. The Confiteor. 

An Act of Faith. 

An Act of Hope. 

An Act of Love. 

8. An Act of Contrition. 


IAM WH 


VIII. Some of our helpers: 


1. The Mother of Jesus. 
2. St. Agnes. 

3. St. Aloysius. 

4. St. Thomas. 

5 others. 





PROBLEMS 


I. The love of God and the love of neighbor: 
1. What Commandments help us to love God? 


2. What Commandments point out our duty towards 
our neighbor? 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 
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The meaning of the law of God: 
1. What is meant by law? 


2. What is meant by “Decalogue”’? 


3. Does the Law of God forbid us to honor great 
leaders in the world? 


4. Are we obliged to obey the law of our state? 


Prayer and Sacrifice: 


1. Tell the story of the “Our Father” and the “Hail 
Mary.” 


2. What Sacrifice is the most pleasing to God? 
3. How do the Acts of Faith, Hope and Love help us? 


My Catholic Creed: 
What I believe. 


. How may I show my respect to my neighbor? 
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THE WORKS OF MERCY 


STUDY OUTLINES FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE 





ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 





Educators are agreed that for actual learning there is need 
of real activity on the part of the pupil or student. There is 
no device that the secondary school may use more conducive 
to bring about learning activity on the part of individuals 
than well motivated supervised study. Assignments that 
pupils carry out in the classroom under the supervision of the 
instructor are most important in bringing about this activity 
on the part of each member of the class. 


In the following study outlines on the corporal and spir- 


itual works of mercy the reader will find suggestions that may 
prove helpful in training students for Catholic action. 


In the ten exercises used with each assignment the teacher 
will find applications of principles that are most important 
in religious and moral training. Not only is the pupil re- 
quired to study the works of mercy as they are presented in 
the text-book, but he is directed to apply the study to his 
own sphere of life. In Exercise II the question is so worded 
that the student must establish for himself supernatural and 
natural motivation for the performance of the good works 
implied in the study. In Exercise ITI he is directed to dis- 
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cover how in his present life as a high school student he may 
engage in the good works under consideration. Exercise IV 
requires him to look beyond the present into the years of 
later life and determine how the adult may engage in these 
works. In order that the student may understand the scrip- 
tural exhortation to the works of mercy he is directed in 
Exercise V to find the exact wording to commands or recom- 
mendations to these works as they are given in the Gospels. 
Because the individual has an opportunity to develop the 
finest type of appreciation for an ideal through its satisfac- 
tory performance the student is advised in Exercise VI to 
perform a specific number of acts of mercy. Exercise VII 
again sends the pupil to the Gospels. In this portion of the 
assignment he is directed to discover how Our Lord per- 
formed particular works of mercy. In order that the in- 
dividual may realize that there are at least a few who are 
conscious of their Christian obligation as explained in the 
works of mercy, Exercise VIII sends the student into con- 
temporary life to discover in the world about him, and in 
newspapers and magazines, inspiring examples of particular 
works of mercy. Exercise IX suggests that he recall the 
biographies that he has read and note down admirable ex- 
amples. Lastly, Exercise X suggests that the individual 
select applications of the ideal that he has been studying 
which he would like to manifest in his life and which he will 
have many occasions to make, and note them in the record 
- he is making of the character ideal he would like to 
realize. 


Campion, Rev. Raymond J. Religion, Book One, pp. 271- 
273. 


Cassilly, S. J., Rev. Francis. Religion, Doctrine and Practice, 
pp. 52-54. 


Cooper, Rev. John M. Religion Outlines, The Catholic Ideal 
of Life, pp. 38-68. 


Laux, Rev. John. A Course in Religion for Catholic High 
Schools and Academies, Part III, pp. 89-90. 


Russell, Rev. W. H. Your Religion, pp. 191-198. 
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i. 


He that showeth mercy to the poor shall be blessed. Prov- 


If. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


erbs, XIV:21. 


To feed the hungry 

To give drink to the thirsty 
To clothe the naked 

To harbor the harborless 


. Write an explanation of what you understand by the 


corporal works of mercy listed above. 


Note reasons why you should desire to practice the 
four works of mercy which are the subject of the pres- 
ent assignment: 

Five reasons pertaining to God. 


Five reasons pertaining to self. 
Five reasons pertaining to others. 


List five acts of each of these four works of mercy that 
high school students have opportunity to make: To 
feed the hungry; To give drink to the thirsty; To 
clothe the naked; To harbor the harborless. 


List acts not given under III which adults particularly 
have opportunity to practice. Try to discover as 
many modern applications as possible. 
To feed the hungry; To give drink to the thirsty. 
(Five acts) 
To clothe the naked. (Three acts) 
To harbor the harborless. (Three acts) 


Give the exact scriptural wording of commands or 
exhortations to these four works of mercy. Use the 
New Testament for references. 


Perform five of the acts you listed under Exercise III. 
Describe the five opportunities you utilized to per- 
form these acts. 
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VII. Note how Our Lord performed these four works of 
mercy during His life on earth. Use the Gospel ac- 
counts for reference. 


VIII. Try to discover inspiring examples of these works of 
mercy in contemporary Catholic life. Describe ex- 
amples that you have observed, heard of, or come in 
contact with in current readings. 


IX. In what biographies have you noted admirable exam- 
ples of these works of mercy? 


X. List applications of the four works of mercy that you 
have been studying and which you have many occa- 
sions to perform and which you would like to have 
illustrated in your daily life. 


* * * *k X* 


II. 


Bear ye one another’s burdens ; and so you shall fulfill the 
law of Christ. Galatians, VI:2. 


To visit the imprisoned 
To visit the sick 
To bury the dead 


1. Write an explanation of what you understand by the 
three works of mercy listed above. 


II. Note reasons why you should desire to perform these 
works of mercy: 
Four reasons pertaining to God. 
Four reasons pertaining to self. 
Four reasons pertaining to others. 
III. List opportunities that high school pupils have to 
perform these works of mercy. 
Visiting the imprisoned. (Give three opportuni- 
ties) 
Visiting the sick. (Give five opportunities) 
Burying the dead. (Give three opportunities) 
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IV. What are five of the opportunities that adults have to 
perform each of these works of mercy? 
Visiting the imprisoned. 
Visiting the sick. 
Burying the dead. 


V. Give the exact scriptural working of commands or ex- 
hortations to these works of mercy. Use the New 
Testament for reference. 


VI. Perform two of the acts that you have listed under 
Exercise III. Describe the two opportunities you 
utilized in performing these acts. 


VII. Note how Our Lord practiced these works during His 
life on earth. Use the Gospel accounts for reference. 


VIII. Try to discover inspiring examples of these particular 


works of mercy in contemporary Catholic life. De- 
scribe examples you have observed, heard about, or 
come in contact with in current readings. 


In what biographies have you noted admirable exam- 
ples of these works of mercy? 


IX. 


X. List the application of these works of mercy which 
you have opportunity to practice and which you would 
like to have always as a part of your life. 


ee + 2 @ 
Iil. 


TO ADMONISH SINNERS 


Do not esteem him as an enemy, but admonish him as a 
brother. Galatians, V1:1. 


I. Write an explanation of what you understand by the 
first spiritual work of mercy, to admonish sinners. 


II. Note reasons why you should desire to practice this 
work of mercy: 


Reasons pertaining to God. (Three reasons) 















Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 
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Reasons pertaining to self. (Three reasons) 
Reasons pertaining to others. (Five reasons) 


List the opportunities that high school students have 
to practice this particular work of mercy. In what 
way should they utilize these opportunities? 


At home. (Five opportunities) 

At school. (Five opportunities ) 

At recreation. (Five opportunities) 

Other opportunities not included above. (Five) 
What are additional acts of this particular work of 
mercy which adults have occasion to practice? 

At home. (Three acts) 

At social affairs. (Three acts) 


In their business and professional life. (Three 
acts) 
In other ways. (Three acts) 


. Give exact scriptural wording of commands or exhor- 


tations to this particular work of mercy. Use the 
New Testament for reference. 


Perform three acts of this particular work of mercy. 
Describe the three opportunities you utilized to per- 
form these acts. 


Note how Our Lord practiced this virtue during His 
life on earth. Use the Gospel accounts for reference. 


Try to discover good examples of this work of mercy 
in contemporary Catholic life. Describe examples 
that you observed, heard about, or came in contact 
with in current readings. 


. In what biographies have you noted admirable exam- 


ples of admonishing sinners? 


. List those acts of this particular work of mercy which 


you have opportunity to practice and which you feel 
you ought to utilize. 


k * * * x 
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IV. 
TO INSTRUCT THE IGNORANT 


In this present time let your abundance supply their want 
that their abundance also supply your want. 2 Corinthians, 
VIII: 14. 


I. Write an explanation of what you understand by this 
second spiritual work of mercy. 


II. Note reasons why you should desire to perform acts 
of this work of mercy, to instruct the ignorant. 


Three reasons pertaining to God. 
Three reasons pertaining to self. 


Three reasons pertaining to the ignorant them- 
selves. 


Three reasons pertaining to one’s country. 


III. List five acts of this work of mercy that high school 
students have opportunity to practice in each of the 
following places: 

At home. 


At school. 
In public places. 
At catechetical centers. 


IV. What are additional opportunities which adults have 
to perform this work of mercy? 


In their homes. (Three opportunities) 


Through financial contributions. (Three oppor- 
tunities ) 


Through the dissemination of good literature. 
( Three opportunities ) 


Through writings. (Three opportunities) 
Through other means. (Three opportunities) 


V. Give exact scriptural wording of commands or exhor- 
tations to instruct the ignorant as they are given in 
the New Testament. 
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VI. Perform three acts of instructing the ignorant. De- 
scribe the three opportunities you utilized to perform 
these acts. 


VII. Note how Our Lord practiced this work of mercy dur- 
ing His life on earth. Use the Gospel accounts for 
reference. 


VIII. Try to discover inspiring examples of instructing the 
ignorant in contemporary Catholic life. Describe be- 
low examples that you have observed, heard about, 
or come in contact with in current readings. 


IX. In what biographies have you noticed admirable ex- 
amples of instructing the ignorant? 


X. List those acts of instructing the ignorant which 
you have opportunity to practice and which you would 
like to make a part of your life. 


* *k K 


V. 
TO COUNSEL THE DOUBTFUL 


Knowledge is a fountain of life to him that possesseth it. 
Proverbs, XVI:22. 


I. Write an explanation of what you understand by the 
work of mercy, to counsel the doubtful. 
II. Note reasons why you should desire to perform acts 
of this particular work of mercy: 
Five reasons pertaining to God. 
Three reasons pertaining to country. 
Five reasons pertaining to self. 
Five reasons pertaining to the doubtful themselves. 
III. List five specific opportunities under each of the fol- 


lowing headings that high school boys and girls may 
utilize to perform acts of this work of mercy: 


At home. 
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IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VII. 


TX. 
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At school. 
In public places. 
Other acts not included in the above. 
What are additional opportunities which adults have 


to practice acts of this work of mercy? List five acts 
under each of the following headings: 


At home. 

At business. 

In intercourse with outsiders. 

In the support of worthy activities. 


. Give exact scriptural wording of commands or exhor- 


tations to this work of mercy as they are given in the 
New Testament. 


Perform three of the acts that you listed under Exer- 
cise III. Describe the three opportunities that you 
utilized to perform these acts. 


Note how Our Lord practiced this virtue during His 
life on earth. Use the Gospel accounts for reference. 


Try to discover inspiring examples of the exercise of 
this work of mercy in contemporary life. Describe 
examples that you have observed, heard about, or 
come in contact with in current readings. 


In what biographies have you noted admirable exam- 
ples of this particular work of mercy? 


. List those practices of this work of mercy which you 


have occasions to make and which you desire to have 
as a part of your daily life. 


k * * x 


VI. 


TO COMFORT THE SORROWFUL 


To love one’s neighbor as one’s self is a greater thing than 
all holocausts and sacrifices. St. Mark, X11:33. 
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I. Write an explanation of what you understand by the 


II. 


If. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIII. 





VII. 





work of mercy, to comfort the sorrowful. 
Note reasons why you should desire to perform acts 
of this work of mercy in your daily life: 

Five reasons pertaining to God. 

Five reasons pertaining to self. 

Five reasons pertaining to the sorrowful. 


List five opportunities under each of the three follow- 
ing headings that high school students have to com- 
fort the sorrowful: 

At home. 

At school. 

Other opportunities not included above. 


Give three additional opportunities under each of the 
following headings that adults have to comfort the 
sorrowful: 


At home. 

At business. 

Among their friends. 
Among the poor. 


. Give the exact scriptural wording of a command or 


exhortation to comfort the sorrowful. Use the New 
Testament for reference. 


Perform five of the practices that you listed under 
Exercise III. Describe the five opportunities you 
utilized to perform these acts. 


Note how Our Lord practiced this particular work 
during His life on earth. Use the Gospel accounts 
for reference. 


Try to discover inspiring examples of this virtue in 
contemporary Catholic life. Describe below exam- 
ples that you observed, heard about, or came in con- 
tact with in current readings. 
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IX. In what biographies have you noted admirable exam- 
ples of comforting the sorrowful? 


X. List those acts of comforting the sorrowful that you 
have occasions to make and which you would like to 
make a part of your daily life. 


* * * * xX 


VIL. 
TO BEAR WRONGS PATIENTLY 


I say to you: Love your enemies; do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that persecute and calumniate 
you ...If you love them that love you, what reward shall 


you have? Do not even the publicans this? Saint Matthew, 
V:44,46. 


I. Write an explanation of what you understand by bear- 
ing wrongs patiently. 


II. Note five reasons under each of the following three 
headings why you should desire to bear wrongs pa- 
tiently: 

Reasons pertaining to God. 
Reasons pertaining to self. 
Reasons pertaining to others. 


III. List five opportunities under each of the following 
headings that high school students may make use of 
to bear wrongs patiently: 


At home. 

At school. 

At recreation. 

In public places. 

In other ways not included above. 


IV. What are additional opportunities which adults have 
to bear wrong patiently? 


At home. (Three opportunities) 
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At social gatherings. (Three opportunities) 
At business. (Five opportunities) 
In other ways not included above. (Five oppor- 
tunities ) 
V. Give the exact scriptural wording of commands or 


exhortations to bear wrongs patiently, as they are 
given in the New Testament. 


VI. Perform five of the acts that you have listed under 
Exercise III. Describe the five opportunities you uti- 
lized to perform these acts. 


VII. Note how Our Lord practiced this virtue during His 
life on earth. Use the Gospel accounts for reference. 


VIII. Try to discover inspiring examples of this virtue in 
contemporary Catholic life. Describe examples that 
you have observed, heard about, or come in contact 
with in current readings. 


IX. In what biographies have you noted admirable exam- 
ples of bearing wrongs patiently? 


X. List those acts of bearing wrongs patiently which you 
have many occasions to make and which you would 
like to do in the spirit of this work of mercy. 


* * Ke *k x 


Vill. 
TO FORGIVE INJURIES 


For with the same measure that you mete withal, it shall 
be measured to you again. St. Luke, V1:38. 


I. Write an explanation of what you understand by the 
work of mercy, to forgive injuries. 


II. Note reasons why you should desire to practice this 
work of mercy: 


Five reasons pertaining to God. 
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Five reasons pertaining to self. 
Five reasons pertaining to others. 
III. List the opportunities that high school boys and girls 
have to forgive injuries: 

Received from members of their families. (Five 
opportunities ) 

Received from fellow-students. (Five opportuni- 
ties) 

Received from others. (Five opportunities) 


. In what five ways may one manifest forgiveness for 
injuries? 





. Give the exact scriptural wording for the command 
or exhortation to forgive injuries as it is given in the 
New Testament. 


. Perform five acts of forgiving injuries. Describe the 


opportunities you utilized in performing these five 
acts. 


. Note how Our Lord practiced this virtue during His 
life on earth. Use the Gospel accounts for reference. 


Try to discover inspiring examples of this virtue in 
contemporary Catholic life. Describe examples that 
you have observed, heard about, or come in contact 
with in current readings. 


. In what biographies have you noted admirable ex- 
amples of forgiving injuries? 


. List those acts of forgiving injuries which you have 
many occasions to make and which you would like to 
make a part of your daily life. 


* * * x 
IX. 


TO PRAY FOR THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 


All things, therefore, whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do you also to them: for this is the law 
and the prophets. Saint Matthew, V11:12. 
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I. Write an explanation of what you understand by 
praying for the living and the dead. 


II. Note reasons why you should pray for the living and 
the dead: 
Five reasons pertaining to God. 
Five reasons pertaining to self. 
Five reasons pertaining to the living. 
Five reasons pertaining to the dead. 


III. List five opportunities you have to pray for the living 
and the dead. 
List at least ten among the living for whom you 
have special obligation to pray. 
List at least five from among the dead for whom 
you have special obligation to pray. 


IV. What are three additional opportunities and respon- 
sibilities that adults have to pray for the living and 
the dead? 


V. Give the exact scriptural wording of a command or 
exhortation to pray for the living and the dead. 


VI. Perform five acts of praying for the living and the 
dead. Describe the acts you made and the oppor- 
tunities you used to make them. 


VII. Note how Our Lord practiced this work of mercy dur- 
ing His life on earth. Use the Gospel accounts for 
reference. 


VIII. Try to discover inspiring examples of this work of 
mercy in contemporary Catholic life. Describe the 
examples that you have observed, heard about, or 
come in contact with in current readings. 


IX. In what biographies have you noted admirable exam- 
ples of praying for the living and the dead? 


X. List those acts of praying for the living and the dead 
which you have opportunity to make and which you 
would like to make a part of your daily life. 
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RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
A FRESHMAN RELIGIOUS SURVEY 


REVEREND EDWARD V. STANFORD, O.S.A. 


Villanova College 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


The purpose of college entrance examinations is to deter- 
mine a candidate’s fitness to profit by the course of studies 
to which he seeks admission. These examinations result in 
the exclusion of many students who are really unprepared 
to take advantage of a course in college education. The ex- 
clusion of such applicants is for them a saving of time and 
money and brings no slight advantage to the successful ap- 
plicants as they will be unencumbered in their future class 
work by a number of unprepared associates who retard the 
general advancement of the class. 

Entrance examinations in Religion, however, would not 
have this general aim and would not exclude any applicant 
from admission to college. The examination would simply 
seek to determine whether the applicant was prepared for 
the regularly catalogued courses in Religion. If he were not 
so prepared it would serve to indicate just where his religious 
education should begin. At present, religious registration 
in Catholic colleges takes the place of formal entrance exam- 
inations in Religion. The purpose of the following remarks 
is to summarize some of the advantages that have come from 
the system of religious registration in use at Villanova Col- 
lege. It is hoped that further discussion will be evoked and 
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that other colleges will contribute the results of their experi- 
ences in this important field. 

In many secular colleges and universities, it has become 
an established part of the routine of admission to require 
a religious registration. This registration is made as a con- 
venience for those religious groups who wish to make con- 
tacts with students of their belief. When the college au- 
thorities have secured this information, their work is fin- 
ished. They have no further official interest in the matter, 
and it devolves on the chaplains or the ministers of the vari- 
ous religious bodies, to use this information for the further- 
ing of their own work. In non-Catholic colleges the chaplain 
of the Newman Club is charged with the spiritual interest 
of the Catholic resident students. 


Religious registration in a Catholic college aims at more 
than mere statement of religious affiliations, and it has far 
more definite and far more important uses. For in addition 
to making a religious census of the registrants, it probes 
deeper and seeks to obtain a census of the well-instructed 
Catholic and the ill-instructed Catholic; it seeks to discover 
the amount and character of previous religious training and 
practice, and it inquires into such matters as the reception 
of the Sacraments of Confession, Holy Communion, Con- 
firmation, attendance at Sunday Mass, and the fulfillment 
of other fundamental obligations. 

Religious Registration was not begun at Villanova College 
until September, 1926. Prior to that time no formal at- 
tempt had been made to inquire into the religious affiliations 
of the students. This was due, no doubt, to the fact that 
the majority of the students in our Catholic Colleges were 
Catholics, the non-Catholic element in attendance at such 
institutions being almost nil. Latterly, however, since so 
many not of our Faith have entered our doors, and since 
unhappily some Catholic registrants are such only in name, 
an inquiry into religion and into the hold it has on the stu- 
dent became necessary. 

To secure the necessary data in making the religious 
survey, a uniform card is used, asking for the fol- 
lowing information: Have you make your first Confes- 
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sion? Communion? Have you been Confirmed? Did you 
attend a parochial school? How long? Did you attend a 
Catholic high school? How long? Did you attend a Sunday 
School? How long? Parish church? Pastor’s name? (For 
non-Catholic Students) Religious denomination? If resi- 
dent student, do you prefer to attend services on Sunday 
in your own Church? 

The results of the Religious Registration are somewhat 
startling. Thus at Villanova in 1930-31 over one-fourth of 
the Catholics enrolled (27 2/3%) had previously attended 
a Catholic school. One-third (33 1/3%) had never had 
any parochial school training, while almost a half (43 2/3%) 
never had a Catholic high school training. About 7% of the 
entering class (one-fourth of the number of new regis- 
trants who had never had any previous religious training) 
admitted that they were not practicing Catholics, that is, 


that they were not accustomed to attend Mass or to fulfill 
the Easter duty. 


Thus from the very beginning the Religious Registration 
has proved a boon in many ways. It achieved at the outset 
three elementary results: it brought to light students, who, 
although baptized as Catholics, had received no further Sac- 
raments; it provided a record of the students who had little 
or no religious instruction; it stated definitely the number 


of non-Catholic students and their respective religious affili- 
ations. 


In conducting the first two religious registrations (1926 
and 1927), the student himself filled in the blank and handed 
it in at the general registration office. Experience proved 
this method impracticable. Some students, who later were 
found never to have made their first Confession or first Com- 
munion, had answered “yes” to these questions on their 
registration blanks, prompted probably by fear or shame, 
and in one case, at least, was advised to do so by a parent. 
Further, a number of students, especially among the non- 
Catholic group, avoided the registration blank itself. 

As a result of these discoveries it was considered advisable 
not to have the student fill in the registration blank himself. 
A separate office was set apart for Religious Registration, and 
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in a brief personal interview with the Chaplain, the desired 
information was obtained. In this way not only was accurate 
information obtained, but many sidelights were thrown on 
the cases of religiously backward students, which, jotted 
down as marginal notes became very useful for future ref- 
erence. For instance, one student confided that his mother 
had died when he was twelve years old. He had prayed 
hard that she might recover from a serious illness. When, 
despite his prayers, she died, he became ‘‘mad with God” 
and had not attended Mass or received the Sacraments from 
that day. Another student not only admitted that he was 
not a good Catholic, but declared that he did not believe in 
the efficacy of Confession or Communion and that ‘‘no one 
was going to force him to, either.”” However, it became ap- 
parent during the interview that this boy understood almost 
nothing about the Catholic religion and that he had never 
been to Confession nor received Holy Communion. At the 
same time he was willing to find out more about Catholic 
teachings. He made it clear, however, that he was quite op- 
posed to Confession and Communion, and that he was act- 
ually prejudiced against it. He agreed, although reluctantly, 
to begin a course of private instructions in the Catholic 
religion. The result was, that in a little more than six 
months, this student was a convinced and practical Catholic. 


These are only two instances of the many strange details 
elicited in response to a quiz conducted somewhat in the 
following manner: “Be seated, John.” (Student’s name, date 
of birth, address, etc., have been received from the Regis- 
trar’s office) “Are you a Catholic?” “A practical Catholic?” 
“Have you made your first Confession and first Com- 
munion?” ‘Have you been confirmed?” ‘Did you attend 
a Catholic grade school and a Catholic high school?” “Did 
you attend Sunday School?” “How long?” ‘‘How often are 
you accustomed to receive the Sacraments?” The answers 
given to these questions usually give the key to the nature 
of further questions, such as, “Do you go to Mass on Sun- 
day?” “How long have you been away from Confession?” 
“Why have you been away so long?” “What do you intend 
to do here about your religion?” 
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The first remedial step taken for students, found in these 
interviews to be religiously backward, is to invite them to 
return in the course of two or three weeks for another inter- 
view. This second talk may result in arranging with the stu- 
dent for a private course of religious difficulties, or it may 
merely be an almost casual conversation resulting in a sug- 
gestive course of suitable reading matter. Those who re- 
spond voluntarily to this invitation without further reminder 
are taken care of first; later, after a period of three months 
or more, the other backward students are searched out and 
interviewed. 


In the case of students not registering for the first time, 
the interview is just a matter of checking up on the name 
and address on their cards. If a student is known to be lax 
in religious observance, however, questions as to attendance 
at Sunday Mass and the reception of the Sacraments during 
the summer months were found advisable. 

Although the present form of Religious Registration, in- 
cluding the brief personal interview, entails considerable 
care and trouble during a four or five-day registration period, 
and requires also the additional annoyance of caring for 
late registrants, it is felt that the results more than amply 
repay all the expenditure of time and labor. For by this 
method of registration there is obtained within a few days 
a list of at least twenty or twenty-five students who are in 
immediate need of personal interest and instruction. During 
the course of a single academic year it has happened that as 
many as a dozen students, after a course of private instruc- 
tion, have willingly and eagerly made their first Confession 
and first Holy Communion and have been given a fair start 
with every promise of becoming solid, practical Catholics. 
Then, too, a prudent “follow up” in the case of students who 
have neglected the Sacraments for a long time, has, as a rule, 
resulted in a return to a more regular observance of religious 
duties. (Very often a preliminary course in religion was 
necessary for such as for those who have never made their 
first Confession.) Of course, in every case it was a real joy 
to be able to record on the card—Practical Catholic. 


In brief, the Religious Registration has proven itself an 
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important and necessary part of matriculation at Villanova. 
The personal interview, though brief, achieves its best re- 
sults when the student first arrives at college full of zeal for 
making the best of his time and eager to grasp every helping 
hand held out to him. But the registration is only the begin- 
ning of the problem of handling the religiously backward 
students. There may be as many as twenty-five per cent 
whose Religious Registration seems to indicate that they 
have not had the equivalent of the most elementary Sunday 
School training. This information is not, however, a wholly 
safe guide in gauging the new registrant’s knowledge of re- 
ligion. 

The first day that the various Freshman Religion classes 
meet, a written quiz is given. In this quiz very elementary 
questions are asked on such matters as the making of the 
Sign of the Cross, the writing of the Our Father, the Hail 
Mary, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Act of Contrition, the 
naming of the Commandments, the explaining of what is 
understood by Confession, Holy Communion, etc. 

When these papers are examined there are found almost 
invariably, thirty or forty students who have not even the 
most elementary knowledge of their Faith and its practice. 
Some literally cannot “‘bless themselves.” Others have only 
the haziest idea as to Who Christ was. 


These men are grouped into a special Religion class which 
is described in the catalog as “The Fundamentals of Relig- 
ion.” The catalog says: “This course was established in 
order to meet the needs of an appreciable number of students 
who have had little or no previous religious training. It is 
designed to cover the instruction usually given in parochial 
school or Sunday school. Admission to this class is governed 
by the results of an examination given to the freshman class 
at the beginning of the first semester. This course is obli- 
gatory upon all who fail to pass this examination.” 

This arrangement by no means settles the problem of the 
religiously backward students. There are some who never 
made their first Confession and their first Holy Communion. 
There are others, who, even though they did make their first 
Confession and Communion, have since fallen away from the 
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actual practice of their Faith. Some may be frankly antag. 
onistic, with all the conventional arguments against religion 
in general and the Catholic Faith in particular, while knovw- 
ing nothing of a positive nature about religion. 

Manifestly, a Catechism class of one hour a week—or the 
regular freshman class in religion—while it may help greatly, 
will not put such deficient students on their feet religiously. 
Individual instruction is the only sure and efficient way to 
make practicing Catholics out of these men, since each one 
has his personal, individual difficulties. Besides, there is al- 
ways a certain amount of prejudice to overcome and time is 
necessary to engender confidence in the instructor; both 
of these require tact and perseverance. 


Accordingly, appointments are made for additional pri- 
vate instruction for the most deficient members of this group. 
These meetings are made at hours convenient for these stu- 
dents, one or two hours a week as they may be willing to 
give. It must be impressed upon them that the hour or hours 
agreed upon are reserved entirely for them. Therefore, they 
must be prompt and regular at keeping the appointment. If 
for any reason they are unable to attend the appointment, it 
is understood that they will notify the instructor to that ef- 
fect or place a note under his door. The student is next sup- 
plied with a Baltimore Catechism, Number Two, a copy of 
Bible History by Sr. Anna Louise, S.S.J. (for the Life of 
Christ), and a copy of Martin’s Catholic Religion or Car- 
dinal Gibbons’ Faith of Our Fathers. 

The purpose of the Catechism is made clear. It is a brief 
outline of the principal teachings of the Catholic Religion, 
following the order of the Apostles’ Creed. It will be used 
as an outline for the talks. The student will be expected to 
prepare as many chapters of the Catechism in advance as he 
can and then be ready to answer questions on these chapters, 
not necessarily word for word, but in his own words. 


First of all, the history and background of the prayers 
listed in the front of the Catechism are explained. They are 
to be learned and recited as soon as possible. It is recom- 
mended that they be learned one by one, then incorporated 
as part of morning and evening prayers so that they will 
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become one’s very own. They are called for at the various 
conferences until they are known. 


The Bible History is pointed out to the religiously back- 
ward student as a book to be read as collateral work with the 
Catechism, beginning first with the New Testament and 
then turning later to the Old Testament. This reading is 
very important. It gives the student at least a working ac- 
quaintance with Christ and the more widely referred-to 
Gospel scenes. The pictures, half-tone reproductions of very 
good bas-reliefs, all by the same artist, are not the least val- 
uable part of the book. A careful reading of these accounts 
of New Testament scenes will at least make words like In- 
carnation, Annunciation, Redemption; names like Christ, 
Apostles, Blessed Virgin; places like Calvary, Garden of 
Olives, etc., mean something to the student. Without a fa- 
miliarity with these common Christian words it is very dif- 
ficult to explain the doctrines of Faith. If the interest of the 
student prompts him to further reading, a fuller and more 
readable explanation of important parts of Catholic doctrine 
and practice can be read in Martin’s and Cardinal Gibbons’ 
books. The student is told to underline or make marginal 
notes to indicate whatever may not be clear in such reading 
and to bring it up at the next meeting. He is encouraged to 
submit all questions and doubts. 

The student brings his Catechism with him. He tells what 
matter he has prepared, what reading he has done. Questions 
that he may propose are handled first. Then he is quizzed 
on the matter prepared. Questions are put to him, not neces- 
sarily as they appear in the Catechism. He might be asked 
to explain to a non-Catholic friend just what he, as a Cath- 
olic, understands by mortal sin or grace or baptism, etc. If 
he is at a loss to answer or if his explanation is faulty, then 
the matter is explained to him, until he can give in his own 
words a suitable answer to the question first proposed. 

Thus the instructions proceed, fast or slow, to suit the 
needs of the individual student. Some have covered the 
ground in three months at two hours a week; others have 
stretched the work over six months; and at least one student, 
who was very antagonistic and filled with peculiar ideas, was 
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under instruction off and on for over two years, before he 
finally showed a change of heart, a lively interest, finishing 
up strong and with little apparent difficulty. 

There is no doubt that this is slow work. One man, 
especially if he has a full schedule as a professor, and other 
work besides, can handle at best only two or three of these 
men. The services of other priests in this particular work of 
“convert-making” must be enlisted, if all the deficient 
ground is to be covered. Even though these men are baptized 
Catholics, they are in a very real sense converts to the 
Church, with this important exception that they nearly all 
have, marvelous to relate, Faith. Many strange cases could 
be related. Many marvels of grace could be noted. The fol- 
lowing actual cases may be recounted out of many in 
order to prove that this work is well worth while. 


Case 1. “John registered at Villanova, having never previ- 
ously attended a Catholic school. His Religious Registration 
showed that he had never received the Sacraments or Penance 
or Holy Eucharist and had received no religious instruction of 
any kind. In an interview a short time later, he manifested 
a belligerent attitude towards religion, consenting to take a 
private course of instruction only after he had been assured 
that there would be no effort made to induce him to believe or 
practice anything against his will. He stated that “from 
where he came from” religion was considered something for 
women and old men, but young men paid no attention to it. 
During the early part of the instruction all kinds of objec- 
tions to God and religion were sincerely proposed. After 
some weeks a distinct change in the attitude of this young 
man was noted. He stated one evening in all earnestness that 
there was no need for his instructor to urge him to read the 
matter assigned, because he really found the study of re- 
ligion very interesting. He also stated that he had been very 
much impressed by the serious attitude of the students to- 
wards their religion. From this time on, his progress was 
rapid. He seemed to have no difficulty of Faith regarding the 
Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, although he had 
previously stated that these were two points of Catholic 
teaching which he did not believe and to which he was very 
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much opposed. On the day of his First Communion he stated 
that he would never have believed that he could have so 
much Faith and feel so happy in his religion. He then con- 
fided that he had come to school a convinced atheist in his 
own mind. Noting how much religion mattered to the other 
students, and after arguing continually on the subject, he 
began to doubt the security of his own position. The private 
course of instruction in which he was encouraged to bring 
forth all his difficulties and objections removed the last ling- 
ering doubts. This man has since become a practical Cath- 
olic, he attends the Sacraments regularly and gives every 
promise of holding fast to his religion.” 


Case 2. “Charles, matriculating at a Catholic college, de- 
clared at his Religious Registration that he had not made his 
first Confession and Communion. When told that he should 
return later for an interview to talk things over, he rather 
belligerently stated that he did not believe in Confession and 
Communion. He had never previously attended a Catholic 
school nor had he received any religious education; he 
was unaccustomed to attend Mass or fulfill any of his duties 
as a Catholic. When advised that his college course would 
not make up for his deficiencies in religion and that he should 
present himself for private instruction, which would be gladly 
arranged at his convenience, he pleaded that the demands 
of his course gave him no time and he would agree to no such 
arrangement. Five or six months later he was again ap- 
proached on the matter. On this occasion he agreed to ac- 
cept private instruction. An hour was set at his convenience, 
but he appeared only when reminded and often did not keep 
his appointment at all. He went to great pains to avoid the 
instructor and succeeded in keeping away from him alto- 
gether. In all interviews, whether in the corridor, on the 
campus, or elsewhere, he was very antagonistic, distant, and 
evasive. He was allowed to go on more or less in his own 
way until his second year in college. Then, strange to say, 
Charles made overtures stating that he was very anxious to 
make his first Confession and Communion. He agreed to 
come at any time agreeable to the instructor and was very 
faithful in attending instruction two or three times a week. 
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Always he exhibited anxiety to have matters straightened 
out as soon as possible and showed that he was very much 
interested. Meanwhile, it was observed that his chapel at- 
tendance, which had been of a negative character, had im- 
proved very considerably. In due time, Charles was able 
to make his first Confession and Communion and gives prom- 
ise now of being faithful to the practices of his religion. This 
change seems to have no other explanation than the fact that 
his environment finally had the effect of softening his atti- 
tude towards religion.” 


In a few cases, follow-up work was done after students 
had left college. In all such cases these men were closely 
carrying out the work begun in college. In one case, one 
indeed which had been very dubious, the man could actually 
report a record better than he had at college. 


The Catholic college certainly has a real mission to the 
students who have been so unfortunate as to be deprived of 
parochial and Catholic high school training. These students 
are usually pitiably deficient in a religious way when con- 
pared with the Catholic-trained student. It is certainly most 
illogical to expect them to profit greatly from the usual col- 
lege course in Religion. Special help must be given them. 

Should we have College Entrance Examinations in Re- 
ligion? The present writer is of the opinion that some such 
procedure is vitally necessary if the Catholic college is to 
fulfill its complete duty to its students. 
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Catechetical Department of the Mt. Carmel Guild 
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In February, 1930, his Excellency, Right Reverend Thom- 
as J. Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Newark, New Jersey, estab- 
lished in his diocese the Mt. Carmel Guild. This is an or- 
ganization of volunteer workers dedicated to the betterment 
spiritual, intellectual and physical of this particular diocese. 
Most important among the twenty-six departments are those 
known as the Physical Relief, Americanization and Cate- 
chetical Departments. It is this last that we shall attempt 
to picture for you by sketching a plan of the Catechetical 
Schools under our jurisdiction in Jersey City. 


PERSONNEL 

I. The Officers: Reverend Parish Director, Principal, Su- 
pervisor of Attendance. 
II. The Teachers. 


THE OFFICERS 


The officers are appointments of the pastors. The duties 
of the officers were outlined at a general conference of all 
the officers of the twenty-four catechetical schools. 

(a) The reverend parish director is the guiding spirit 
and inspiration of the school, exercising general supervision 
over the entire work. 
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(b) The principal is charged with supervision of the in- 
dividual classes, assigning both teacher and pupils and out- 
lining subject matter to be taught. Booklets have been pre- 
pared for the guidance of teachers and pupils, outlining units 
of work for each class. The colored covers of the pamphlets 
designate the grade. Each child brings the booklet to class 
and as he completes satisfactorily the matter assigned, the 
teacher writes her name in the margin. According to his 
ability the child is advanced to a class with pupils of like 
worth. This is of advantage when substitution for teachers 
must be made often. 

The supervisor of attendance is employed in caring for 
the enrollment, in increasing and preserving it. The follow- 
ing procedure was used to increase the enrollment: 

1. A census of Catholic children attending public schools 
was taken with the aid of the teachers, that thus far has 
yielded 12,245 names. These lists of names were sent to 
adjoining parishes where the Supervisor of Attendance cop- 
ied the names of their children on their registers. Lists 
were returned to the central office for further reference. 

2. Occasional pulpit announcements, stressing the neces- 
sity of religious instruction. 

3. Post-cards sent to the homes of the children urging the 
importance of the work and indicating hours of instructions. 
Two hours a week are given at times designated by the pas- 
tor. 

The following is an outline of the work engaged in to pre- 
serve enrollment: 

1. House visitations to persuade parents to cooperate. 

2. The children attending are active committees to fur- 
ther encourage their playmates. 

3. The prayers of the children. 

During the past year, the first of our work, this method 
has increased the number of teachers from 142 to 386 and 
the number of pupils from 2,404 to 7,109. 


THE TEACHERS 


Only those are permitted to teach Catechism in the dio- 
cese who have been duly certificated. These certificates of 
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approval and authority to teach are awarded on the comple- 
tion of a course of religious instruction for the prospective 
teachers, given by seven reverend instructors at parishes 
conveniently located. This course covers a term of forty 
hours and is guided by a Conspectus of Studies arranged 
by Very Reverend Monsignor William Lawlor, Superintend- 
ent of Diocesan Schools. The books used in this course are: 
Commntary on the Catechism, Faerber-Girardey, and The 
Bible and Church History, Sister Anna Louise. Talks on 
how to teach the Catechism, on the work and class conduct 
are given at the discretion of the instructors. Emphasis is 
placed on the conveyance of ideas in order to make the diffi- 
cult words of the Catechism comprehensible to the child. 


THE SCHOOL 
There are four grades: 
I. The very young. 
II. Those preparing for First Communion. 
III. Those preparing for Confirmation. 
IV. Those who have received the sacraments. 


The Baltimore Catechism is used by the children. When 
instructions are given in an auditorium we try to have ten 
and not more than fifteen pupils in a class. In one such 
parish we have more than a thousand children instructed in 
the parish hall. The classes are numbered to assist the 
child in finding his class and to assist the principal in as- 
signing children e.g., Grade One may consist of classes 1 to 
15, etc. 


Because of the careless indifference towards Holy Mass 
and Holy Communion, we intend to suggest an experiment 
that we have tried in our home parish, a Eucharistic Sun- 
day. On one Sunday in every month instruction for all 
classes will center about the Tabernacle. Where facilities 
permit, as here in St. Joseph’s, the instructions of the day 
will close with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. This 
is arranged to encourage the older boys who like to serve 
and all who enjoy singing the Benediction hymns. 
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We have suggested something of the instrumental and 
material facilities of a catechetical school. May we con- 
clude with a word about the spirit that has vitalized these 
facilities and made them instruments of great influence for 
good, a word of the spark of divine love that has animated 
the hearts of the personnel of the department, that has in- 
spired them to carry on with a magnificent unselfishness, an 
enthusiastic interest and activity, this truly missionary work 
of bringing the teaching of Christ Our Lord to the minds of 
His children that in their innocent hearts there may be in- 


stilled a real and lasting love for Him and a loyal devotion 
to His Church. 


In order to better preserve the inspiring activity of this 
catechetical group, to keep intact its fine esprit du corps, 
to sanctify the year’s work by offering this harvest of souls 
to God, we began on our anniversary day a triduum in honor 
of our Blessed Mother. This was followed by a Communion 
Breakfast at which His Excellency, Bishop Walsh, was the 
presiding officer. To widen and stimulate interest in the 
work, friends of the teachers were invited that they, too, 
might be inspired by such noble example, that their souls 
might be reached by God’s grace to rise to the call of Christ, 
“Suffer the little children and forbid them not to come to 
Me, for the kingdom of heaven is for such.” Our eyes are 
grieved by the sight of these little ones being kept from Him. 
He cannot go to them because once more He is fixed beyond 
their tiny reach to the Cross by the nail of stark paganism, 
the nail of heedless godlessness that curses so many homes; 
the nail of misrepresentation and hatred that shackles His 
wearied feet; the sword of ingratitude on the part of His 
own that pierced His Sacred Heart. We find our work is 
to loosen the power of those nails that He may step down 
from that Cross, that He may step down to His little loved 
ones, His eager hands, no longer fixed by nails, may once 
more bless and embrace them. 


That thrilling picture of Christ greeting a child’s soul with 
unspeakable tenderness, is the inspiration that drives on and 
at the same time amply rewards each and every member of 
our Catechetical Department. 























Theology for the Teacher 








SINS AGAINST FAITH 


SACERDOS 





Theologians distinguish between the internal act of 
faith and the external act or the profession of faith. It is 
certain that for adults the internal act of faith is absolutely 
necessary to salvation, as appears from the words of St. 
Paul: “Without faith it is impossible to please God.” * This 
necessity is called a necessity of means inasmuch as it im- 
plies that the internal act is an essential condition to attain- 
ing justification. There exists moreover a “necessity of pre- 
cept” for the internal act of faith, because Pope Alexander 
VII condemned a proposition which stated that “a man, at 
no time in his life, is obliged to elicit an act of faith, hope 
and charity by reason of divine precepts pertaining to these 
virtues.” 

The eternal act or profession of faith, is likewise precep- 
tive both negatively and positively; negatively, because to 
deny the true faith would be to deny God; and positively 
because Christ said, “For he that shall be ashamed of me 
and my words, of him the son of man shall be ashamed when 
he shall come in his majesty”. * Of this positive command 
St. Thomas says: “Affirmative precepts do not obligate for 
always (ad semper), though thev always obligate; but they 
obligate for certain times and places according to circum- 


* Hebrews, XI:6. 
*St. Luke, IX :26. 
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stances. Therefore, to confess the faith is not always nor in 
every place necesary to salvation, but in some places and at 
some times,—when, namely, the honor due to God or the 
good of our neighbor demands it.” * Evidently the honor due 
to God demands that an internal act of faith be elicited, by 
one baptized in infancy, as soon as the use of reason becomes 
an accomplished fact, and by an adult convert as soon as the 
truth of our faith has been sufficiently proposed to him. But 
this alone is not enough, for theologians all hold that acts of 
faith must be elicited frequently during our life time; and 
Innocent XI condemned the proposition that “it is suf- 
ficient to elicit an act of faith once in a lifetime”. As to the 
exact frequency of obligatory acts of faith, Doctors differ; 
but it may safely be held that once in a year is sufficiently 
frequent. 

It is evident that an act of faith is necessary, and there- 
fore accidentally preceptive, whenever some end is to be 
obtained which presupposes faith, e.g., hearing Mass, re- 
ceiving the sacraments, etc. Consequently, the faithful who 
live Christian lives or who, at least once a year, receive the 
sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist certainly fulfil this 
precept of making acts of faith frequently during life. More- 
over, since the dying are obliged to perform some acts of 
religion and especially, if possible, to receive the last sacra- 
ments, and since they cannot do this without eliciting an act 
of faith, it follows that the dying Christian does make an act 
of faith, at least implicitly. 

An open profession of faith is required of a Catholic when- 
soever the honor due to God or the good of his neighbor de- 
mands it. The latter part of this proposition must be in- 
terpreted strictly. The honor due to God, for example, is not 
diminished by a Catholic’s failure to make the sign of the 
cross before eating in a public restaurant; neither is the good 
of our neighbor materially increased by our reminding him 
publicly that as a Catholic he is obliged to contribute to the 
support of his pastor. A Catholic who would eat meat on 
days of abstinence in order to avoid the animadversions of 
heretics could not, strictly speaking, be accused of denying 








* Summa, 2-2,q.3 art. 2. 
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his faith, any more than could a convert to the true faith who 
should conceal his conversion in order to avoid very serious 
annoyances and evils. 


How then, may one sin against faith? The two great sins 
against faith are infidelity and heresy. Infidelity is of three 
kinds: first, material or negative, which is want of faith in 
him who has never heard anything about the true religion 
or has heard insufficiently; second, formal or positive, which 
is want of faith in one to whom the faith has been sufficient- 
ly proposed and who has positively refused it; third, 
privative, which is want of faith in one who, having had the 
opportunity has neglected to acquire a knowledge of the 
true faith. Both formal and privative infidelity are grave 
sins, because in formal infidelity there is explicit and in 
privative infidelity there is virtual contempt of the truth and 
authority of God, the author of revelation. Material in- 
fidelity is no sin at all, but rather the punishment of sin, be- 
cause there can be no sin in an act which proceeds from in- 
vincible ignorance. Heresy is the denial of some truth of 
faith proposed by the Church, on the part of one who has 
been baptized. Heresy likewise is distinguished into first, 
formal, which is heresy properly so-called and is present 
when the denial is voluntary and persistent; and, second, ma- 
terial, which is an ignorant adherence to error. Formal 
heresy is always a most grave sin because it is opposed to 
one of the chief theological virtues, faith, and also because 
it tends directly and immediately to the contempt of God. 
Material heresy is not a sin because it proceeds from in- 
vincible ignorance. There are also many ways in which a 
Catholic may sin against faith whilst still remaining within 
the fold. A Catholic, for instance, who would take part in 
heretical worship, listen to protestant sermons, act as 
sponsor at protestant baptisms or attempt marriage before 
a protestant minister would be guilty of a grave sin against 
faith, provided that he performed any of these acts as a 
participant and not merely as a looker-on, through curiosity 
or from a desire to learn, in order to confute, the doctrines 
of the peculiar sect whose services he should thus attend. 
In regard to attending funerals, Archbishop Kenrick, who 
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has written with a special view to conditions in this country, 
says that it is lawful for Catholics to take part in the funerals 
of protestants in so far as they are merely civil functions, 
while they must carefully abstain from everything that might 
have the appearance of participation in divine worship. It 
is forbidden to Catholics, as a sin against faith, to play the 
organ or to sing in protestant churches or at gatherings for 
religious (heretical) purposes. Likewise, it would be a sin 
against faith for a Catholic to donate money for the building 
or decorating of heretical churches or meeting houses. How- 
ever, in this country of ours where, for various reasons, the 
relations between Catholics, in civil and social matters, are 
so frequent and so close, assistance of this nature, whether 
financial or by way of personal service, can, in almost every 
instance, be interpreted as an act of benevolence towards 
some individual or group, and, consequently, the proximate 
end of the act is to manifest good feeling toward such indi- 
vidual or group and not to promote the extension of heresy. 
Thus the Catholic so acting may be held guiltless of sin. 

Many other instances might be presented to indicate the 
various ways in which a Catholic might sin against faith. 
In general, our guiding light should be “the honor due to 
God and the good of our neighbor,” as St. Thomas says. 
To solve particular cases respect must be had to the customs 
of the place as well as to the peculiar circumstances in which 
individuals may find themselves. The trite but very useful 
maxim of Moral Theology: “When in doubt, consult the 
Ordinary” has force here, if anywhere. 
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MORAL TRAINING OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


SISTER M. ROSA 
Hartford Sisters of Mercy 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Epitor’s Note: The following article represents one portion of a paper pre- 
pared by Sister Mary Rosa for the second volume of the Parent-Educator that 
will appear shortly. The 1932 Parent-Educator is devoted to the pre-school 
child. The Journat oF Reticious Instruction acknowledges with gratitude 
the permission received from the National Catholic Parent-Educator Com- 
mittee to print this material before its appearance in their volume. 

An important phase of personality development is the 
moral training of the child. Dr. Moore is of the opinion that 
all the moral principles a child will ever have, have been im- 
planted in him by the age of twelve. The most important 
part of this training is acquired during the pre-school period. 

No one questions the importance of this matter. No ques- 
tion is now of more concern to serious-minded people of the 
United States when crime, especially juvenile crime, is in- 
creasing to an alarming extent. Curti (1, p. 449) says: 
“Whatever the social and economic conditions, however ef- 
fective the school education, however well trained a young 
person is for carrying on a life work, disaster may come if 
ethical training is unwise.” 

Although in the very first years of life no ethical training 
is possible in the strict sense of the word, yet the basis for 
training in all lines is laid by regularity and moderation in 
building up physical and emotional responses as well as in 
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teaching the child he cannot get his own way by crying, etc. 
If the infant is allowed to dominate as naturally he tries to 
in these first years, severe measures will be necessary to teach 
him due regard for the rights of others, if this necessary 
factor can ever become part of him. 


To the moral training of the child there are two phases, 
the acquisition of moral knowledge and the training in per- 
forming specific acts which in course of time will lead to 
habits or traits of character. 


Everyone acknowledges that knowledge is not virtue. 
Hartshorne and May (6) in Studies in Deceit (p. 139) find 
that of over nine hundred forty-two school children who did 
cheat by copying from keys, eighty-nine per cent answered 
the question about using answer sheets, and of these, eighty- 
two per cent said they thought that to copy from the keys 
was cheating. Nevertheless knowledge is necessary as 
everyone can understand. 

When and from whom do children acquire knowledge of 
right and wrong? What moral knowledge have children? 
Marie Cecilia McGrath in her extensive study of the moral 
development of school children was surprised at the number 
of moral concepts possessed by the child of six years. Later 
this author extended her research to pre-school children, 47 
girls and 40 boys from the ages of one tosix. These children 
had never been to school and practically all were from Cath- 
olic homes of the middle and poorer working classes. The 
questions put to the children included the request to name 
three things good to do and three things bad to do. 

The children of one and two years gave no response to 
these questions. Children of three mentioned obedience and 
disobedience twice as frequently as any other act. The study 
proved that children of three years of age are capable oi 
certain concrete ideals: obedience, helping mother, not hurt- 
ing others. At four years of age stealing, swearing and fight- 
ing are named as undesirable. 

Another finding caused comment. Children of six years 
mentioned most frequently among good actions the per- 
formance of some religious duty. This was not so with the 
children below six. Why this sudden awakening of religious 
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consciousness? In his chapter, ‘Religion and the Pre-school 
Child” Furfey (4) comments on this finding and others bear- 
ing directly on Religion. 

At three years of age and probably in many cases before 
that, many children have begun to develop moral ideas. How 
is this brought about? Before answering this question it 
will be well to consider the aim of moral training and the na- 
ture of traits which are to be acquired in the process of this 
training. 

The purpose of ethical training is the acquisition of de- 
sirable moral traits or, in other words, the formation of cer- 
tain desirable attitudes of mind and modes of behavior and 
the integration or rational organization of these traits into 
a well balanced personality. 


Hartshorne and May (6, 7, 8) emphasized the specificity 
oi conduct. In their testing of a large number of children they 
found, and our own testing has shown the same, that many 
children who cheated by copying answers from an arithmetic 
key did not cheat in games at parties. Some who cheated 
also lied; others guilty of cheating did not lie. Clearly hon- 
esty in one situation does not insure honesty in a different 
set of conditions. Personality traits are not inherited as 
such; the child’s behavior depends upon training in specific 
situations. 

As a mother goes through the day with her child specific 
situations arise in which the child should practice honesty, 
industry or some other desirable form of behavior. In the 
first months of the child’s life before he comes to understand 
language he can be taught lessons, e. g., that he cannot get 
what he wants by crying. Forcible restraint is sometimes 
the only mode of controlling his conduct at this stage. But 
as Moore points out, with the advent of language, a new 
stage of training begins. What the child itself does not per- 
ceive it can be told. Not only must the child be put into 
specific situations which call for approved modes of conduct 
but he must himself recognize or be told what the right be- 
havior is in these situations. 

And besides the situation and the knowledge he must also 
have a motive for doing the act. Knowledge of right does 
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not of itself produce right action. What are motives? Carr 
defines a motive as “a relatively persistent stimulus that 
dominates the behavior of an individual until he reacts in 
such manner that he is no longer affected by it.”’ There are 
native motives such as hunger and acquired motives such as 
the desire to do one’s work efficiently. Motives as they 
actually work in children or adults are characteristically 
complex and in most motives, if not in all, some factors of 
motivation may be unconscious or only dimly conscious. 


Often when a mother tells her child to do this or that, the 
little one questions, “Why?” He is waiting to be motivated. 
He knows what is wanted of him, but the stimulus to action 
is lacking. “Because mother wants you to do this” is often 
sufficient to carry the knowledge over into conduct. But this 
is not always true. Other stimuli, reward or punishment, 
must be called in at times to secure the desired behavior. 
The blind rush of sensory impulses is often so strong that 
appeal to love for his mother is not sufficient to restrain him 
from satisfying himself without regard to the peace and 
welfare of others. 

Now as the child comes to understand by experiences 
gained in these specific situations day after day that there 
are certain things he must do and others he must not do, 
as he remembers his mother’s pleasure over his performance 
of this act and her pain and perhaps punishment when he 
performed that other act he begins to acquire specific ways 
of reacting to these situations which he is mentally labeling 
to be done or not to be done. The more consistently reward 
follows good acts and punishment, bad, the more readily is 
the training accomplished. 


It is well for the child if his first disruptive acts are dis- 
covered and punishment follows to prevent a habit from 
being formed. F. Baumgarten studied the lies of a large 
number of school children. Among the questions asked was 
one about their first lie. The surprising result was that so 
many of them remembered their first lie, though it had oc- 
curred so many years before. Many, after telling of 
their first offence added, “And from that time I began to 
lie.” They had succeeded in deceiving and accomplished 
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their purpose of escaping punishment and the like, and grad- 
wally the habit of lying was formed. 

But must the child learn a specific way of reacting to every 
situation in which he will find himself in the course of his life? 
That would be a discouraging outlook. The fact is that 
these specific ways of behaving become gradually organized 
into habits and the habits are built up into traits, the traits 
are grouped into systems of traits, and the systems of traits 
are integrated into a unified whole, the character. 


The organization of specific acts into habits is largely 
brought about by means of thought and speech. Reactions 
already functioning in specific situations may lead, through 
the aid of parents, to ideals of conduct. These ethical 
standards are first based on immediate personal conse- 
quences of the act, either reward or punishment. But grad- 
ually his standards become extended to include consequences 
of his acts not only to himself but to others. And not only 
immediate consequences but future results come to be taken 
into consideration to decide whether the acts are good or bad. 

That these results may be brought about, the child must 
learn from others. Experiments prove what many have 
long held, that the home and chiefly the mother is the great- 
est influence in developing moral ideals. Hartshorne and 
May (8) studying the sources of moral knowledge in chil- 
dren found that the child’s knowledge of right and wrong 
tended to be more like that of his parents than that of his 
friends or of his club leaders or of his public school teachers 
or of his Sunday school teachers. And of the parent’s, the 
child’s moral knowlege was more like the mother’s than the 
father’s. The reason is probably that, as a rule, mother and 
child are more constantly and closely associated than the 
father and the child. 

Parents teach the child both directly by instruction and 
training and indirectly—but probably most effectively—by 
example. The parent tells the child what is right, praises and 
rewards him for right acts, tells him the wrong acts and in- 
terrupts, restrains or punishes him when he does wrong. At 
the same time he is told, ‘““No!” and the like; he hears such 
words as bad, mean, wicked. Thus he is taught to talk 
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and think in approved ways in these situations as well as to 
act in the right way in them. 

In the acts of adults at home and abroad but especially 
in his parents’ conduct does he find patterns to be followed. 
From conversations often not intended for his ears he takes 
items that go to form his attitudes on moral matters. Well 
for him if what he sees his parents do and what they tell 
him is right to do harmonize. Well for him, too, if they pre- 
sent for his admiration our great Catholic heroes, the saints, 
and above all, the Incarnate Word Himself. 

Religious ideals reinforce moral principles. “It is right to 
do what God commands,” children are told, and they also 
learn that God commands that they obey their parents. 


Mere verbal teaching of morality has been excoriated 
again and again and rightly so. Hartshorne and May’s 
proofs of its ineffectiveness bear out the findings of everyday 
experience. How often children have been met with who 
can say the moral code off most glibly and just as readily 
violate it. Rational organization of moral standards and 
conduct has never been effected in them. This fatal effect 
of inadequate educational method is only too common. 
Practice in right action in specific situations together with 
the learning of the moral code is absolutely necessary. 

Though the child learns to do honest acts, kind acts and 
the like in specific situations, the process of developing char- 
acter does not end here. When there occur new situations, 
which have factors in common with the former situations, 
transfer takes place. If a child has been taught to share 
goodies with his little brother, he may without being taught 
share toys with him and perhaps also with a friend who 
comes to visit. 

When the child himself does not see the similarity in the 
situations, his parents may help him to perceive it by analyz- 
ing the circumstances to find the common features. This 
enables the child to generalize and facilitates transfer. 
Through this inductive reasoning he forms principles of 
conduct to be applied later to other specific situations. Thus 
gradually moral ideals are derived and habits and _ traits 
developed. 
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Curti (1, p. 472) illustrates this process by the following: 
“A little boy not quite six once brought home a pretty dish 
which he had taken from the counter of a store. His father 
talked with him about it, and finding that the child believed 
that the storekeeper would not miss it, explained carefully 
how the man made his living and how hard it would be if 
many dishes were taken. He also pointed out that the store- 
keeper would feel bad to know that it was he who took the 
dish. The father and child went back to the store and re- 
turned the plate, the latter saying with much effort that he 
was sorry. The boy in question, now a grown man, recalls 
how greatly this incident impressed him, how he thought 
afterward about the storekeeper’s work to support his family, 
and how he longed to be a boy whom his father as well as 
the storekeeper could trust. Here knowledge of the conse- 
quences of a particular act and reasoning about the results 
of the future similar situations, aided, along with the concrete 
act of returning the dish, in developing a more systematic 
attitude toward taking things. From now on the ideal of 
being a trustworthy person persisted and tended to function 
whenever it was a case of taking an article from someone 
else.” The father had aided the boy in making the rational 
analysis necessary. But the analysis was incomplete because 
it was years before the ideal was extended to exclude steal- 
ing from corporations as well as from persons. 

In the course of the child’s life it often happens that, 
though he knows the right action and his motivation for it, 
he will have at the same time another motive impelling to 
an opposite deed. Frequently what he wants himself urges 
him one way, what is best for others concerned impels him 
in another direction. The conflict may be intense. 

Only if parents train him to do the right, no matter what 
the cost to himself may be, will he develop strength of per- 
sonality at these growing points. If he is not helped to face 
situations honestly and make adequate solutions to his con- 
flicts by living according to moral principles on all occasions, 
he will be lively to employ escape mechanisms such as pro- 
jection and this irrational behavior will contribute to dis- 
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integration of personality as well as injure his mental health. 

Should a child acquire the idea that illness is an honorable 
excuse freeing him from the performance of an unpleasant 
duty, he may fall sick just at the time the disagreeable task 
is to be performed. Furfey (3) gives an interesting case of 
a boy whose too sudden recovery from illness at home once 
school had really started showed he was employing an escape 
mechanism. If the child who may not be conscious of his 
cowardly act succeeds in avoiding the unpleasant once, na- 
turally he may try it again and develop the habit. It is no 
wonder if he becomes a problem child. 


How traits come to be grouped into trait systems is not 
known, but that trait systems exist even in very young chil- 
dren is proved by such studies as Marston’s (9). This in- 
vestigator found in pre-school children the groups of traits 
called extroversion and introversion. The child who is pre- 
dominantly introvert has traits of self-centeredness, interest 
in things such as nature and books rather than in people, 
reticence, meticulousness and the like. Extroverts have op- 
posite traits. 


In early years behavior habits will be grouped but a fully 
organized character will not be formed. For successful or- 
ganization of a unified personality a unit plan of life is 
necessary. Such a plan of life is, as Moore explains in his 
principles for the management of desires, a “hierarchy of 
desires in which there shall be one supreme end of life to 
which everything else must conform.” 


This supreme end being a worthy one, and reason, the sine 
qua non of integration, being exercised to achieve it in 
evaluating desires by the criterion of accomplishment not of 
pleasure, in subordinating the lower or sensory desires to the 
higher or intellectual, in using the opportunities at one’s dis- 
posal and in practicing self-denial to bring the chosen end 
to reality, the resultant character cannot fail to be a worthy 
forceful one. This task cannot be completed in the pre- 
school period, but permanent foundations can be laid by 
parents and the process started. Well begun in this case is 
more than half done. 
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Eprtor’s Note: The Journat or Reicious Instruction acknowledges with 


gratitude permission to use this report that will appear shortly in Volume II 
of the Parent-Educator. 


The nursery school has become, in the past five or six 
years, the newest center of interest in educational circles. 
From the college student, educational eyes have turned to 
the pre-school child. Psychological research is probably re- 
sponsible in large measure for this new interest, as are also 
recent developments in medical science and hygiene. The 
child, in the period before he reaches the school-age, is un- 
doubtedly the most studied of human beings in the modern 
world. This interest is a natural one,—nay more, it is a 
sacred one, for has not the Master said, “Suffer the Jittle 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not’’? 


The discovery of how we shall “suffer them to come unto” 
Him is a problem for Catholic educators to discover; the 
art of “forbidding them not” is primarily the great apostolic 
work of the Catholic parent, most especially of the Catholic 
mother. I say Catholic because the modern world, in its 
darkness and despair, bears irrefutable witness that in Christ 
and His Church, and in Him alone, is found eternal life. Re- 
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ligious training, since we are Christ’s and have eternal life, 
is our privilege, our work, our heritage. To study the nature 
of religious training or estimate its worth, none are better 
able than we, since we alone know the truths of faith, and 
knowing them, love them. And these truths are ours to give 
to our children! 

The period of infancy and early childhood,—that is, up 
until the child reaches the age of six years,—is, present-day 
psychologists hold, the most important period in the life of 
the individual. It is the formative period, when the initial 
development of the faculties takes place. The intellect and 
the will begin to show themselves; the imagination and 
memory are considerably in evidence; the feelings and emo- 
tions are to some extent controlled and directed. As these 
faculties develop, proper habit-formation is essential to the 
welfare of the child. Habits of obedience and self-control, of 
reasonableness and self-direction, of orderliness and patience, 
of trust and trustworthiness, of courage and gentleness, of 
kindness and sincerity are all initiated during these years of 
early childhood. These habits belong to the home to bring 
forth as tender plants, requiring careful nurture. They are 
habits of natural virtue which, necessary as they are in the 
formation of a strong character, serve also as the foundation 
of the religious and spiritual development of the child. In 
turn, the religious training motivates, stimulates, and super- 
naturalizes the development of the natural virtues. In the 
normal child, the natural and supernatural, the moral and 
religious training go hand in hand. The characteristics of 
little children, characteristics which grow out of their com- 
plete helplessness and lack of mental content and_back- 
ground, are great natural aids in religious training. The sim- 
plicity of the child gives him a naiveté and directness of 
purpose which the adult seeks often in vain to recover in 
himself. Only in great souls, souls who have regained a new 
view of unity after a long struggle in the depths of the 
multiplicity of modern life, is this simplicity found once more 
in its childlike purity. The child has, too, a tremendous 
faith—he can believe, without the least effort, in greatness 
and goodness and love, since the warping, disappointing ex- 
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periences of life are as yet unknown to him. In the midst of 
his continuous activity, driven on as he is by an apparently 
insatiable curiosity, the “little one” wins all hearts by the 
sweetness of this simplicity and the beauty of this faith, 
These qualities of the child—e.g., simplicity, directness, 
faith, curiosity, activity, — make his religious development 
inevitable, if he is brought in contact with knowledge of God 
and His truths. These qualities are, as it were, the natural 
tools given by the good God, that babes may carve His image 
indelibly on their tiny hearts. 


In view of the fact that the majority of children, on the 
testimony of their teachers in first grade, come to school with 
little religious knowledge, unable often to say even the “Our 
Father” and the “Hail Mary”, it seems a matter of great 
importance that the spiritual potentialities of the pre-school 
child should be brought to the attention of parents. Much 
merit could be won for heaven; much joy could be given to 
the Heart of our Lord; much power over self could be 
gained; and many faults and bad habits could be prevented 
from ever taking root, if only the spiritual development 
which is possible to children were encouraged to take place. 
Spiritual realization,—and this should be understood by all 
Christians,—is the greatest constructive power that can be 
brought to motivate character development, as it is also 
the greatest inhibitory factor that can be induced to prevent 
the formation of undesirable traits and habits. Hence we 
see the justification of our plea for the religious training of 
the young child. Since, as psychologists and educators agree, 
childhood is the most important period in character forma- 
tion, are American Catholic parents fair to their children 
when they use but little, if at all, the child’s spiritual realiza- 
tion as a constructive and preventive power in forming his 
character? It is an expensive fallacy to hold, expensive in 
time and in eternity, that religious training can be left until 
the child goes to school. As an example of what can be done 
for a little child, read the description of the childhood days 
of the “Little Flower” as related in her autobiography! 


But, we may ask, to what extent has the child the power 
of spiritual realization? Several studies which we have made, 
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using young children as our subjects, give evidence that the 
potentialities of the child, in the spiritual order, are far 
greater than the opportunities he is given for developing 
them. This is shown by the remarkable growth which takes 
place in religious concepts during the first few months in a 
parochial school. 


When asked to name “three things it is good to do”, chil- 
dren at 3, 4, and 5 years name such concrete actions as “to 
play”, “to work”, “to be obedient”, “to help mother’, while 
at 6 years (after being in school for about two months), 
they mention most frequently some religious action. These 
things which it is good to do, spontaneously named, reveal 
the thoughts which are uppermost in the children’s minds. 
These data mean, then, that within two months religion, con- 
cretely revealed in such actions as “to pray”, “to go to 
Church”, “to attend Mass’, “to love God’, etc., has de- 
veloped from a matter of no interest to a matter of greatest 
interest to all children in the first grade. 


In a recent investigation made by students of psychology 
at Marygrove College, nearly 1300 children between the 
ages of 2 and 7 years, of whom about 700 were Catholics, 
were studied. The purpose of the investigation was to dis- 
cover, if possible, when certain moral and religious concepts 
appear in young children and how these concepts develop. 
We will concern ourselves in this paper with the religious 
concepts only, and with these, in general, as they show 
themselves in Catholic children. Reference will be made to 
non-Catholic data only for purposes of comparison where 
these data will bring into greater relief some facts of special 
interest in regard to our own children. 


The question, “Who made you?”, was asked. Because 
growth is rapid during these first years of development, our 
subjects were divided into age-group of 6 months. Ten per- 
cent of the children in the 2 year to 2 year 6 month age- 
group knew that God made them. In the 3 year 6 month 
to 3 year 11 month group that is, 18 months later, 59 
percent answered correctly, while 6 months later still, 
79 percent gave the correct response. The majority of 
Catholic children at 4, then, know that God made 
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them. The non-Catholic children are consistently about 
one year behind the Catholic group and, even at 7 
years, there are about 15 percent of them who do not answer 
the question correctly. Should not most children, even all 
normal children, at 3 years know that God made them? No 
attempt was made to investigate the child’s concept of God, 
but from our knowledge of his power of understanding in 
other matters, the child is undoubtedly capable of knowing 
much more of God than that He created him. Yet this im- 
portant fact is not found in the mental content of most chil- 
dren during the first 4 years of their lives. Can we begin too 
early to inculcate in the mind of the creature the end of his 
creation? And man was made, you will recall, to know God, 
then to love Him and serve Him. 

CHENGERETINE DR RE en 


The children were next asked, “Where does a good little 
boy (or girl) go when he (she) dies?” The question was 
worded according to the sex of the child. It was found that 
“heaven” or “to God”, the correct answers, were given by 11 
percent of our children from 3 years to 3 years 6 months; 
by 26 percent from 3 years 6 months to 3 years 11 
months; by 47 percent from 4 years 6 months to 4 years 11 
months; and by 70 per cent from 5 years to 5 years 6 
months. From 6 years on, the percentages giving correct 
responses range between 95 and 100 percent. Again, 
we may ask, since some children at 3 years know 
“heaven” as the future abode of the good little 
boy or girl, could not most children know it? The reward 
of heaven is one of the most powerful motivating 
forces set forth by our Lord. That He intended it to be 
used, is evident from the frequency with which He set it 
before our eyes. Yet the average, healthy Catholic child is 
5 years old before he mentions heaven as the place where a 
good little boy or girl goes after death. The concept is so 
beautiful and yet so simple that we can only regret that chil- 
dren are deprived of the happiness it would bring them. In 
the meantime, the child has frequently met death. It is the 
physical aspect of being taken to the “cemetery” or being 
put in a “hole” which has impressed him. This is the case 
with 20 percent of our children at the 4-year level. Then, 
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too, various erroneous concepts appear at all the ages: “the 
sky”, “the hospital”, “Buffalo”, or some other place or 
location evidently connoting pleasure. A few children, pos- 
sibly 10 in all and about half of them Catholic, mention 
“hell” or “the devil”. This is rather exceptional and at the 
same time unfortunate. These children range between 3 
years 6 months and 6 years 6 months in age. We wonder 
whether the answers may be interpreted as due to negativism. 
It seems inconceivable that little children could have a con- 


cept so far wrong as “hell” or “the devil” as the reward of 
goodness. 


Another question, “Who lives in heaven?” was given 
these children. This question elicited a response at a very 
early age, 13 percent of the girls answering it correctly be- 
fore the age of 2 years 6 months, and 34 percent of the boys 
before the age of 2 years 11 months. The concept appears 
earlier in girls but is slightly more prominent in boys up until 
3 years. A majority of the Catholic children, 75 percent, at 
the 4 years to 4 years 6 months level, know that God lives 
in heaven. A question again arises in our mind: Since this 
concept appears in a number of children before 3 years, why 
does it not appear in the average, normal child until the 4- 
year-level? Would not religious training facilitate its ap- 
pearance? And is it worth while to facilitate its appearance? 


As another means of investigating the religious concepts 
of little children, three religious pictures were presented to 
the group. The pictures included a “Holy Night”, a “Cruci- 
fixion Group”, and a modern “Guardian Angel”. The results 
on these pictures, as presented, are tentative. The report is 
on about 150 children of the 1300 tested. The data on the 
entire group are not yet available. 


In the Christmas scene, 35 percent of the 3-year-olds 
recognize the Infant Savior and are able to name Him. The 
percentage rises to 40 at 4 years, increases to 80 at 5 years, 
and is 100 percent at 6 years. The Blessed Virgin is recog- 
nized by only about 12 percent of the 3-year-olds, 60 percent 
of the 5-year-olds, and 75 percent of the 6-year-olds. St. 
Joseph is recognized by only a small percentage of the chil- 
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dren before 6 years. At 6 years, about 53 percent can name 
St. Joseph. 

It was found, when the Crucifixion Group was presented 
to the children, that many more children named our Lord 
on the Cross “God”, than named Him “Jesus” or “Christ”. 
We find that more Catholic children, at an early age, know 
our Lord crucified than know Him as the Infant. Why 
should they? We find that, at 3 years, about 50 percent 
identify Christ crucified, as “Christ” or “God”; at 4 years 
about 60 percent recognize Him, at 4 and 6 years 100 per- 
cent know Him. The great growth in the concept comes be- 
tween 4 and 5 years, since, from 4 years to 4 years 6 
months, 38 percent know our Lord, while, from 4 years 6 
months to 4 years 11 months, 82 percent know Him. The 
power to recognize and name the Blessed Virgin is some- 
what less in this picture of the Crucifixion than in that of 
the “Holy Night”. Up to the age of 6—that is, in the 5-year- 
group,—only about 50 percent name the Blessed Mother. 


Children do not know either St. John or St. Mary Magda- 
lene. 


The “Guardian Angel” picture showed that, before the 
age of 5, few Catholic children know, as an angel, the con- 
ventional representation. At 4 years 6 months, 36 percent of 
the children name the figure an “angel” (27 percent) or the 
“guardian angel” (9 percent). At 5 years, the percentage 
rises to 78, and at 6 years, it is 81. When asked, “What is 
the angel doing?”, a correct response was not received be- 
fore 5 years 6 months, where 12 percent answered correctly. 
At 6 years, about 30 percent know that the angel is helping 
the child. A third question, “What do you call the angel who 
helps you?”, was asked. At 6 years, 15 percent of the chil- 
dren answered “Guardian Angel”. 


Can it be possible that Catholic parents are unable to 
bring their children in contact with religious pictures? Visual 
education has surly proved itself to be of paramount import- 
ance, yet evidently it is not used to any great extent in re- 
ligious training in the home. Our Lord as an Infant, Christ 
Crucified, The Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, The Guardian 
Angel,—are not these treasures of our religion which our 
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children should know almost before they can walk or talk? 
It is sad to think that, at 5 years of age, from 40 to 50 per- 
cent of our Catholic children do not know our Blessed 
Mother in an ordinary holy picture of Christmas or the 
Crucifixion. Is it not inconceivable that Catholic parents, 
especially mothers, are so negligent? What must our Lady, 
she who has so great a right to the hearts of little children, 
think about it? The children are undoubtedly intellectually 
capable of apprehending simple religious truths; more 
especially they are capable of knowing our Lord, our Lady, 
the angels, and the saints as intimate friends and companions. 
In their directness and simplicity they are,—this is a theory 
to be proved by actual experimentation in the near future, 
we hope,—capable of an experimental realization of God’s 
Presence which, if it is not attained in childhood, comes only 
with great effort in later life. Ours is the age of early First 
Communion. At best, the time of preparation is short. 
Should not preparation in the form of intimate knowledge 
of and companionship with our Lord and His sweet Mother 
take place from the time the baby learns to walk and talk? 
Would not then that intimate love and trust grow which 
develop in the child toward his parents? As one little boy 
expressed it when a small companion said, “Who is your 
daddy? I don’t know your daddy”; “You don’t know my 
daddy! Why I know him just as easy!” Knowledge of God 
is a large part of our end here below. With a little under- 
standing on the part of parents, combined with effort, if 
one can really call teaching a child to know God an effort, 
the mind of the little one may, as it unfolds, come to know 
Jesus and Mary, and the whole host of heaven “‘just as easy”. 
And who can predict the effect of this early knowledge and 
love on service later in life? 








New Books in Review 











My First Gift. By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. Chicago: 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 1932. Pp.32. 


Without a doubt the most useful text in the hands of the 
child who is just beginning school, comes to us in the form of 
a beautifully written text,—My First Gift. This little book 
is written in the language of the small child and the excep- 
tionally large print and four-colored pictures on the Mass 
will delight the little one who is putting forth every effort to 
offer to God his first gift in prayer. 

The first days of schools are devoted to prayer; among 
the first lessons given is the precept to “hear Mass on Sun- 
days and Holy Days of obligation” and yet the child is given 
no help by which he may become part of the great Sacrifice, 
and the teacher and parent are both satisfied if the little 
ones remain “quiet and apparently follow what is going on 
at Mass.” My First Gift fulfills just this one need—that of 
assisting the child in making his own offering with that of 
the priest, adoring at the time of Consecration and partaking 
of the Sacred Species either sacramentally or spiritually. No 
one having the charge of little children can afford to overlook 
the beautiful lesson in this little book. With an understand- 
ing and reverence, the child is anxious to be on time for Mass 
because ‘“‘it is polite” to be on time. He makes an offering of 
the Mass because he reads and follows “the priest who is ask- 
ing God to accept his offering”; he follows the priest who is 
taking wine and water and understands that his little book 
tells him that “this is wine and water now, but it will soon be 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ.” At the Consecration he 
adores and asks God to help him; at the time of Communion, 
he tells Jesus that he wishes that he might receive Him and 
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he begs that it will not be long until this happy moment 
comes; and lastly after following the priest to the end of 
Mass, the little child gives Jesus his parting gift and prom- 
ises to come back soon and pay Him another visit. 


What a joy for the four million Catholic children in the 
schools of our country were each one to have made his first 
offering at Mass in thoughts that the language and illustra- 
tions that this little book would convey! May little ones of 
our readers find the help that they need for taking part in 
the Holy Sacrifice in My First Gift. Then the first seeds of 
sanctity will grow around the center of Catholic devotion, 
the Mass, and then, too, will personal sanctity and active 
Catholicity fructify with the years until the Mass and service 
to God become a part of the adult’s daily program. 


No one can deny that there is need of a reasonably priced 
book that the child of tender years can read, enjoy and find 
ahelp in fulfilling the divine precept, for this little book does 
all this and more. A small boy of six remarked when given 
My First Gift: “Now I can tell what Father is doing and 
this tells me what he is saying; may I have this book for 
myself?” The above shows the longing of even the little child 
to participate in the Great Mystery. 


De Paul University GERTRUDE KLOSS 


The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. By Abbé 
Anger. Translator, Reverend John J. Burke. New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1931. Pp. 399. 


It is a consoling aspect of the Church’s teaching which 
makes the faithful feel most fully that they are part of the 
Church. Hence the author of this scholarly work treats of 
Christ as the Head of the Church and its members; of the 
perfection of Christ, of His earthly life, and of justification 
and grace. In the second part is treated the Mystical Body 
in its relation to the Sacraments; in the third part, the 
Church and the Hierarchy, with special emphasis on the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the Liturgical Year, and Mary as 
the Mother of the Mystical Body; and in the fourth part, 
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the Mystical Body in heaven, or the Resurrection of the 
Body and the Communion of Saints. 


The translator of Abbé Anger’s thesis, sensing that the 
title might convey a misleading idea of “‘mysterious” or “un- 
real” to many minds unversed in theology has this explana- 
tory comment to make: “What we want, we say, is the 
reality, the actual. The reader will find the reality and the 
actual here in its fullness. Mystical is not the unreal but 
the real. No one ever saw the ‘body of the American people’ 
of which we are all a great part. Yet it is very real, though 
not a physical body as is our individual human body. To say 
mystical is not to say mysterious, but that it is a Body ina 
different sense from the actual, particular, physical human 
body.” 


The careful, intelligent study of this extraordinary work 
which is being acclaimed with steadily increasing enthusi- 
asm will give a clear conception of our relations with Christ, 
our Head. It furnishes a complete treatise on all the 
doctrines of our holy religion; shows how all the mysteries 
of the Redemption and salvation center themselves in the 
union of the faithful in Christ; how this fundamental 
doctrine radiates from the Epistles of St. Paul, “giving 
life and unity” to all his writings. 


The chapter on the Holy Eucharist is a brilliant exposi- 
tion of the sacrament which effects our incorporation into 
Christ. Here the author approaches, as he says, the very 
heart of his subject, and guided by sound Thomistic princi- 
ples enables us better to understand how incorporation into 
Christ is effected; how the Mystical Body is formed; how 
the power which unites us to Christ in other sacraments finds 
its source in the Holy Eucharist. 


There are several especially interesting and instructive 
headings in the Chapter—‘Moral Principles and Action of 
the Mystical Body.” They treat of our relations with God, 
ourselves, the family and social morality in the light of this 
beautiful doctrine. Such texts as our Lord’s comparison: 
“T am the vine, you the branches,” and St. Paul’s ‘You are 
God’s building,” “You are the temple of God” are applied 
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here with a force that make the laws of individual morality 
understandable and easy of observance. 


This doctrine also makes clear our social responsibilities 
and gives practical meaning to such utterances as this from 
Christ, our Head: ‘As long as you did it to one of these, the 
least of my brethren, you did it unto Me.” * This is to show 
what charity and union there should be among co-members 
of Christ. 


Although the title might imply that this is a highly tech- 
nical treatise, it has been written in as popular a style as the 
subject permits. Hence it is a book that should find favor 
among the laity as a book of sound instruction; with religious 
for spiritual reading; among priests as a fruitful source of 
sermon material or as a review of theology in a new light, 
and among seminarians as a background for their study of 
theology. 


A distinct value, I believe, is added to this work by the 
frequent references to the Fathers of the Church, particu- 
larly St. Augustine, the glorious Doctor of Grace. 


*St. Matthew, XXV :40. 
De Paul University (REVEREND) EDMUND CANNON, C.M. 





Teaching the Ten Commandments. By Sisters Mary 
Agnesine and Mary Catherine, S.S.N.D. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. 107. 


This series of lessons appeared in the Catholic School 
Journal during the years 1929 and 1930. Teachers of the 
upper grades and the high school will find Teaching the Ten 
Commandments a worthwhile reference to use in planning 
learning activities for a study of the commandments. For each 
commandment the doctrinal points are presented in outline 
form. This is convenient material to have on hand, but one 
of the particular contributions of these lessons rests in the 
variety of concrete cases, illustrating the observance of each 
commandment in the ordinarily life of children. Each lesson 
likewise furnishes the teacher with lists of pictures, poems, 
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stories, quotations, etc., that apply directly to an enriched 
understanding and appreciation of the Catholic moral ideal. 
Teaching the Ten Commandments not only presents curri- 
culum content, but it offers suggestions in regard to methods 
of presentation in the classroom. 


De Paul University 


GERTRUDE KLOSS 
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OUR FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


One year ago this month De Paul University undertook 
the publication of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
It was a gigantic task for one institution. The need for this 
periodical was well recognized. There is no one of prom- 
inence in the field of Catholic education in the United States 
who has not endeavored to further the interests of this maga- 
zine. We are grateful to these educators. Moreover, we 
appreciate the words of encouragement that we have re- 
ceived from them. We acknowledge particularly our in- 
debtedness to those men who are serving on our Advisory 
Board. Some of them have contributed to our pages, others 
have obtained articles for the JouRNAL, and all of them have 
cooperated with the publication by urging teachers to sub- 
scribe for it. We are grateful for their material assistance 
as well as for their expert advice. 

To the large number of priests and teachers throughout 
the country who have showed their appreciation by subscrip- 
tions we desire to express our gratitude. The welfare of the 
JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION demands continued as- 
sistance through subscriptions from those engaged or in- 
terested in the teaching of Religion. Our friends in the 
various states of the Union have an opportunity to help us. 
It is our desire to make the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INsTRUC- 
TION a genuine service to teachers of Religion. We earn- 
estly ask their assistance in making the JouRNAL known to 
those who are not yet subscribers. 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 


As teachers of Religion we might well express our aim in 
these words, making Christ the life of the Catholic. It is 
seldom difficult to state the aims or the objectives of our 
work, but it is quite another thing to determine procedures 
or processes whereby these aims may be realized. There has 
been recently published in English The Doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. Father John J. Burke, C.S.P., General 
Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
translated this work of Abbé Anger from the French. We 
would like to recommend the book to all teachers of Religion 
in their earnest endeavors to help individuals to understand, 
appreciate and live with Christ and with one another. This 
conception of man’s relations with Christ and with his 
neighbor is set forth in detail in the New Testament. It isa 
doctrine rich in moral applications. Abbé Anger is the first 
theological writer to treat “in its ensemble the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body.” It is a synthetical work that teachers 
will find of assistance in motivating the religious life of pupils 
and students. The book is written in an easy style that will 
not demand of the reader the mental strain of the highly 
technical treatise. 


A NEW SEMESTER 


We have another opportunity for new beginnings. The 
majority of our elementary and high school teachers are con- 
tinuing the scholastic year with the same pupils. However, 
the teacher’s contribution to the class will depend in a large 
measure on his or her understanding of their needs. Diagnosis 
is necessary. After five months with the same class the 
teacher should be in possession of a wealth of data pertaining 
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to the achievement of individuals and the group as a whole. 
but if diagnosis is to prove of value in the religious training 
of our youth and children it must be followed by remedial 
teaching. Those teachers who do not provide the actual as- 
sistance needed by the particular class being taught are en- 
deavoring to pass on knowledge but they are not educating. 


AN APPEAL FOR ADEQUATE INDEXES 


Fine materials remain undiscovered, and books are under- 
valued because someone connected with the publication of a 
volume neglected to realize the importance of a good index. 
Let those who are writing books realize this necessity, and 
let our publishers appreciate the reader’s need as well as the 
enhanced value the volume will have because of a sufficient- 
ly developed index. For too long a time have our students 
and teachers struggled with references that were poorly in- 
dexed or lacking an index completely. 


HOLY COMMUNION AND CHARACTER 
FORMATION 


We read of the wonderful effects of a single Holy Com- 
munion in the lives of the saints of God. It is possible that 
our boys and girls might receive greater benefits from the 
reception of the sacraments if their instructors would help 
them to discover the close association there should be be- 
tween the reformation of their daily living and the reception 
of the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion. 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 


As teachers of Religion we might well express our aim in 
these words, making Christ the life of the Catholic. It is 
seldom difficult to state the aims or the objectives of our 
work, but it is quite another thing to determine procedures 
or processes whereby these aims may be realized. There has 
been recently published in English The Doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. Father John J. Burke, C.S.P., General 
Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
translated this work of Abbé Anger from the French. We 
would like to recommend the book to all teachers of Religion 
in their earnest endeavors to help individuals to understand, 
appreciate and live with Christ and with one another. This 
conception of man’s relations with Christ and with his 
neighbor is set forth in detail in the New Testament. It isa 
doctrine rich in moral applications. Abbé Anger is the first 
theological writer to treat “in its ensemble the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body.” It is a synthetical work that teachers 
will find of assistance in motivating the religious life of pupils 
and students. The book is written in an easy style that will 
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to the achievement of individuals and the group as a whole. 
But if diagnosis is to prove of value in the religious training 
of our youth and children it must be followed by remedial 
teaching. Those teachers who do not provide the actual as- 
sistance needed by the particular class being taught are en- 
deavoring to pass on knowledge but they are not educating. 


AN APPEAL FOR ADEQUATE INDEXES 


Fine materials remain undiscovered, and books are under- 
valued because someone connected with the publication of a 
volume neglected to realize the importance of a good index. 
Let those who are writing books realize this necessity, and 
let our publishers appreciate the reader’s need as well as the 
enhanced value the volume will have because of a sufficient- 
ly developed index. For too long a time have our students 
and teachers struggled with references that were poorly in- 
dexed or lacking an index completely. 


HOLY COMMUNION AND CHARACTER 
FORMATION 


We read of the wonderful effects of a single Holy Com- 
munion in the lives of the saints of God. It is possible that 
our boys and girls might receive greater benefits from the 
reception of the sacraments if their instructors would help 
them to discover the close association there should be be- 
tween the reformation of their daily living and the reception 
of the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion. 
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FOR THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


Are your teachers reading the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS In- 
STRUCTION? We have been told that where there is a large 
number of teachers in a particular school it is only with dif- 
ficulty that all the teachers have an opportunity to read this 
magazine monthly. Such a situation can be easily under- 
stood when one recalls the fact that the religious teacher in a 
given school has the same hour for study and the same hour 
for reading as her co-laborers. Just recently we were told of 
a particular school where the teachers discuss the contents 
of the JouRNAL oF REticious INSTRUCTION during two as- 
signed periods each month. Perhaps in those schools where 
it is found difficult for all teachers to have an opportunity to 
use the JouRNAL, such a procedure might be found agreeable 
and profitable to the members of the teaching staff. 


THE PRIMARY GRADES AND 
RELIGIOUS CONTENT 


One of the greatest problems in teaching Religion at the 
primary grade level is to determine as exactly as possible 
that content which is comprehensible to the child of these 
years. It is hardly possible to expect the child to become 
interested if the content presented to him pertaining to Re- 
ligion is several grades beyond his immediate development. 
Let us beware of setting up early inhibitions to the things 
of God in our small children by giving them content that 
they do not understand. Many of our Catholic poets have 
written lovely things about God and the things of God but 
very little of their material is adapted to the mental and 
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emotional development of the child in the primary grades. 
Our primary teachers should be on their guard in order not 
to give this content to children years before they are ready 
for it. Without doubt, the incorrect placement of religious 
content in our curricula has been the cause of many a child’s 
early loss of interest in things religious. 


CHARACTER TRAINING IN THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


aca 


It is absolutely necessary that in our plans for character 
development there be present factors that are not and can 
not be present in the work of the public school teacher. Un- 
less we utilize religious motives and means, our work is no 


different than that being done in secular institutions. We 
are not minimizing the value of natural motivation. Psycho- 
logical experiments show us that it has a distinct contribu- 
tion to make to the formation of desirable habits of conduct. 
Let us use the natural, but let us frequently examine our 
procedure to see if we are utilizing to the fullest extent pos- 
sible the various supernatural factors that our holy Religion 
holds out to us. Secular educators may not use the Divine 
Model, divine authority, the Scriptures, the teaching of the 
Church and power of grace. This is our privilege. But does 
the success of character training in our schools show the 
influence of the supernatural? 








MASS AND MISSAL 


FOR TEACHER AND STUDENT 


LYDIA AVERY 
Brooklyn 
New York 


The missal is the most important book that can be put 
into the hands of the grammar school pupil, and to perfect its 
use in the high school is the honor work of the teacher. To 
appreciate the missal it is first necessary to understand the 
Mass, of which the missal is as it were the libretto. As an 
introduction, therefore, an appreciation of the Mass will be 
given to form a basis for the teaching of the missal. 

Before the eighth century the Mass was known as the 
Breaking of Bread, the Liturgy of the Eucharist. Early in 
Christianity it was known as the Lord’s Supper or the Sacri- 
fice. The term Mass came into use about the time of Gregory 
the Great (604) to designate the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Mass 
is a reference to the dismissal prayer: Jte, missa est. 

Sacrifice is of the very essence of religion, which 
means there can be no religion without sacrifice. The 
Mass is the center from which all Catholic life radiates. It 
is the reason for the altar, for the tabernacle, for the priest- 
hood (the power of binding and loosing is secondary )—the 
Mass is the reason for the very existence of the edifice called 
church. The Mass, after Baptism, and with the aid of the 
Sacrament of Penance, is the cause from which all our 
spiritual happiness flows; it will be the end of all our striv- 
ings—our heavenly goal is God, now ours through Christ’s 
death on the Cross. 

Why are not Catholics deeply penetrated at the very men- 
tion of Mass? Too many children, and adults, too, miss the 
point entirely and gaze on listlessly during the Mass. There 
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are careless Catholics, fallen away Catholics, nay, apostates. 
This leakage hinders the evangelizing work of the Catholic 
Church. The remedy lies in the hands, for great part, of the 
Catholic teacher. The teacher must have an effulgent Mass- 
consciousness, so that all with whom she or he comes into 
contact, through example or word, will have one degree more 
of reverence for Christ’s Sacrifice. Where there is a thorough 
comprehension of the Mass, and a correspondence with that 
understanding, there is sainthood. The object of the intel- 
lect is truth; the will tends toward the good shown to man 
by the light of reason. The Mass is the alpha and omega 
of Christianity—it will lead to the portals of heaven if we 
will but open our eyes. 


CENTER OF CATHOLIC WORSHIP 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice is in reality the center of Cath- 
olic worship. Christ died upon the Cross for the whole world, 
but the Eucharistic Sacrifice, being a sacramental thing, is 
for the Church, for every member of the Church, because it 
is offered up as the sacrifice of the Church by the children 
of the Church. The Church offers it as her own gift. The 
universality of the Sacrifice of Calvary is extended only 
through the gratuity of the Church—it reaches the infidel, 
not directly, but through the Church. You would not expect 
to extend the Sacrament of Penance to the protestant or 
pagan as such. The Mass is just as restricted because it is 
a sacramental thing. This is a new and eternal testament, 
sealed with Christ’s Blood, heritage of those of the household 
of the apostolic faith. 


The Divine Office reflects the Mass of the day. The Mass 
is so great that every part of Catholic worship is subject to 
it. But Communion, Sacramental Communion, is the comple- 
tion of the Mass. Without communicating at daily Mass, at 
least spiritually, a violence is done to the Victim whose de- 
light is to be with the children of men. Partaking of the 
Victim emphasizes the sacrificial aspect. Sacramental Com- 
munion is the supreme of participation in the Holy Sacrifice. 
For this reason, too, Holy Communion should be received 
by the faithful, except in extenuating circumstances, only 
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during the Mass. To receive Communion before Mass or 
apart from the Mass detracts from its sacrifice aspect. 

We are bound to communicate at least once a year 
(though the Council of Trent urges Communion at each 
Mass), but we must offer up the Mass each Sunday and Holy 
Day, which is practically fifty-eight times a year. This gives 
us an idea of the ratio of importance. 

Christ in the Tabernacle, Christ exposed upon the altar, 
Christ raised in Benediction are the result of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, therefore not primary. The Mass comes first, 
and following this the Tabernacle and all the blessings re- 
sultant therefrom, but we must not reverse the order. In 
bringing before the pupil the liturgy—that is, the public of- 
ficial worship of the Church—it is necessary that the teacher 
be possessed of the proper sense of proportion. 


AWARENESS NECESSARY 


Each Mass truly contains all the fruits of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross. But if we wish to avail ourselves of these fruits 
we must enter into the dispositions and sentiments of Christ 
when he offered Himself on Calvary. Before the Mass be- 
gins say to Jesus: “By Thee, with Thee, in Thee and with 
Thy Holy Church, I give all honor and glory to the Most 
Holy Trinity.” I keep in mind the fact that in the Mass the 
Mystical Christ offers the Mystical Christ to the Blessed 
Trinity, and I offer the Mystical Christ also. The Mystical 
Christ is the Church as a body joined with Christ, its head— 
that is, Christ with all His members. ‘You are (together) 
the body of Christ.” * After the Confiteor the priest gives 
the general absolution (Indulgentiam), and again before he 
distributes Holy Communion. We at least ought to be aware 
that these absolutions are given, and we could enhance their 
value by entering into sentiments of compunction. In fact, 
we must advert to a sacramental to benefit thereby. 


LANGUAGE OF THE MASS 


English is the language of commerce, French the language 
of court, Italian the language of love, Hebrew the language 


*1 Corinthians, XII :27. 
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of God (tradition tells us this was the language spoken by 
God to our First Parents and was preserved to the chosen 
people by the tribe of Seth who partook not in the building 
of the Tower of Babel), and Latin is the language of the 
Church. (Canon Sheehan.) Greek was the liturgical langu- 
age of apostolic time and was understood by the people. 
After the second century Latin came into use in the West. 
Latin was the common language down through the middle 
ages and was as familiar to the people as English is to us 
Americans. The Church blessed and used the institutions in 
which she found herself. When St. Augustine said, “Bene- 
dicamus Domino,” everybody knew he meant “Let us bless 
the Lord.” So it was down to and beyond the time of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and until the last hundred years every 
educated person in Europe was familiar with Latin. But in 
the United States today, outside of the Catholic Church, Lat- 
in is almost an unknown quantity. So we have to bridge the 
gap caused by the Latin language. The pupil with a little 
training can follow the Latin well enough to learn to keep 
his place in the missal. The teacher should constantly refer 
to the prayers by their Latin titles; for example, Agnus Dei; 
Domine, non sum dignus; Pater Noster. “Latin Prayers for 
the Parochial School Children of the Archdiocese of Boston,” 
published by Thomas J. Flynn & Co., Inc., 62 Essex Street, 
Boston, is placed in the hands of pupils in the sixth grade in 
Boston. It is an eight-page pamphlet containing such prayers 
as the Pater Noster, Angelus, Confiteor. Young children do 
not find Latin a hardship, and it attunes their ear to the 
language of the Church. In fact, some pedagogues contend 
that to teach an unfamiliar language to a child of pre-school 
age, is one of the best methods of developing and sharpening 
its memory. It goes without saying that every Catholic pupil 
in high school should be encouraged to take Latin. (Bless 
the elective system! The pupil now can exercise his “ma- 
ture” judgment and pursue studies that he thinks best, which 
usually resolves itself into what he thinks easiest.) His 
study of Latin should be used to develop his ability to read 
his missal, as well as the classics, for his missal will mean 
much more to him in later life than Caesar. 
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TERMINOLOGY 


We sometimes wonder about what names to apply to cer- 
tain things difficult to understand when teaching younger 
children. If you calla thing by its proper name, you will find 
the child can use that term with as great facility as he could 
one that you make up yourself, with the added advantage 
that he does not have to unlearn and relearn many things as 
he advances in school life. A child can grasp the term genu- 
flect just as readily as he can “kneel down,” which really has 
an altogether different signification. It is preferable from 
the start to use the term Sacrifice Oblation when referring 
to that part of the Mass between the Offertory and the Pater 


Noster, and Sacrifice Banquet, from the Pater Noster to the 
Ite, missa est. 


SACRIFICE 


We were brought into existence by God. God sustains 
our existence. To be in the truth of its nature the creature 
must acknowledge this dependence, and this acknowledg- 
ment is adoration, which is to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of God by our self-abasement. The supreme homage of 
which a creature could be capable would go as far as an- 
nihilation. But because God has given us existence we have 
not the right to destroy existence by the immolation of our 
life. Hence man substituted creatures in his stead, princi- 
pally those creatures that serve for sustenance, such as bread, 
wine, fruit, animals (according to Abbot Marmion). By the 
immolation of these, man acknowledged himself a contingent 
being. In his unspoiled nature man cannot but offer sac- 
rifice—his conscience demands it of him. 

Sacrifice, in the strict sense, according to the Council of 
Trent, is a visible gift hallowed by the mystical action of the 
priest and offered to God. The Mass is a true and actual 
sacrifice because in the Mass the gifts of bread and wine are 
changed into the body and blood of Christ by the words of 
consecration and are offered to God. The Mass is a Sac- 
rifice Oblation—that is, a Sacrifice Gift. This gift is two- 


fold: The oblation of visible gifts to God and the oblation 
of self. 
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The child can understand that oblation is his gift to God 
much as a present is a gift to his mother on her birthday. 
Sacrifice in its strict sense should not be confused with the 
use of the word in its metaphorical sense of self-denial—for 
example, being obedient, accepting suffering. 

The sacrifices of the Old Dispensation prefigured the Sac- 
rifice of Christ on the Cross and in the Mass. Our first 
parents committed a mortal sin. A mortal sin is so heinous 
a crime that no human sacrifice could repair the offense, but 
God promised Adam in his misery a Redeemer.’ In order 
to help the human family to understand the coming of the 
Redeemer God ordered bloody sacrifices of animals and the 
first fruits of the earth to be offered in a special way, to- 
gether with sorrow for sin. The Lamb, Isaac, the bread and 
wine of Melchisedech prefigured the Sacrifice of Christ and 
the Mass. These sacrifices were acceptable to God because 
they represented the Sacrifice of Christ. The Old Testa- 
ment was a symbol. 

To offer sacrifice to God is natural to man. There is no 
aboriginal people which has not offered sacrifice to God, and 
often by a misunderstanding of the natural law they offered 
human sacrifice. 

In our own age a branch dismembered itself from the 
wine. Outside of the Jews, who lost their sacrifice when 
their temple was left “without a stone upon a stone,” protes- 
tantism stands alone in its claim to a religion without sacri- 
fice. But it has no religion because it has no sacrifice. 


PRIESTHOOD 


A true sacrifice supposes a priesthood—that is, the instit- 
tution of a minister charged to offer it in the name of all. 
Under the Jewish law the priest was chosen by God from the 
tribe of Aaron and consecrated to the service of the temple 
by a special anointing. Christ conferred the priesthood upon 
His apostles when He said, “Do this in memory of me,” on 
the eve of His passion. Holy Orders is bound up with Cal- 
vary—it confers primarily the power to consecrate and sec- 
ondarily the power of binding and loosing. “Christ is the 


? Genesis, III :15. 
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high priest of the New Testament, not anointed with an out- 
ward unction, such as that which served to consecrate the 
priests of the Old Testament, but with a divinity outpoured 
on His humanity like a delightful oil,” says Abbot Marmion. 
Because Christ is God’s own Son, Christ is able to offer the 
only sacrifice worthy of God. The Sacrifice of the Mass is 
the same as that of Calvary. Christ remains the Eternal High 
Priest, but by the sacrament of Holy Orders He chooses cer- 
tain men whom He makes partakers of His priesthood. 
Christ is the Eternal High Priest. Because the faithful are 
made partakers of Christ’s priesthood through Baptism, they 
are enabled to take a personal part in the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice. They share in the priesthood that they may “offer up 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” * 
There is, of course, an essential difference between the clergy 
and the laity. An idea of a universal priesthood which seemed 
to give all a direct share in sacerdotal functions and ecclesi- 
astical administrations was an abuse of the Reformation. 
Priests receive a different degree of the priesthood of Christ 
in Holy Orders from that which they and we receive in Bap- 
tism and Confirmation. 


MASS A TRUE SACRIFICE 


The Mass, says the Council of Trent, is a true Sacrifice 
which recalls and renews Christ’s immolation on Calvary, 
and the Council of Trent anathematizes those who hold 
otherwise. The Mass represents—that is, presents again— 
in our very presence the Sacrifice of Christ on Calvary. The 
august moment of Mass is the Consecration. From the foot 
of the altar we are led up to it. The priest extends his hands 
over the bread and wine, as the high priest did of old over 
the victim to be immolated. The priest recalls all the words 
and re-enacts all the gestures of Jesus at the Last Supper 
when He instituted the Sacrifice; then the priest, identifying 
himself with Christ, pronounces the solemn words: “This 
is my body.” ‘This is my blood.” No longer is bread before 
our eyes; we see what appears to be bread but its substance 
is that of the humanity and divinity of Jesus Christ. As the 


*1 St. Peter, I1:5. 
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Sacred Host is elevated we behold Christ giving His Spirit 
into the hands of His Father. If we enter the church at this 
time it should be with calm dignity and decorum, and our 
genuflection will be on both knees. In fact, if we come in at 
the warning bell (Hanc igitur, when the priest spreads his 
hands over the offering) we should kneel just inside the door 
until after the elevation of the Precious Blood. 

“Tn the whole universe there is nothing greater than Jesus 
Christ, and in Jesus Christ there is nothing greater than His 
Sacrifice, and in His Sacrifice there is nothing greater than 
the moment of His death” (Bossuet). Dom Lefebvre adds: 
“In the whole world there is nothing greater than the Church, 
and in the Church there is nothing greater than the Mass, 
and in the Mass there is nothing greater than the transub- 
stantiation, which makes present the moment of Christ’s 
death.” 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


The Mass is possessed of a quality of rhythmical motion; 
that is, movement that is ordered. It is a living thing 
directed by God through the Church. The first movement is 
an upward trend (that is, what we give to God), and the 
second movement is downward (what God gives to man). 
This twofold aspect is to be found in all prayer. In the 
Pater Noster we address our attention to heaven; we bless 
God’s holy name; we remember His interests, the spreading 
of His kingdom, of His very wishes; and then God’s gift to 
man—our daily bread, our Eucharistic bread, and our other 
essential needs. This upward and downward trend occurs 
twice in the Mass (shown in its entirety in Mass chart, 
which is intended for blackboard use in the explanation of 
the Mass; parts A, B, C and D in subsequent paragraphs 
refer to the chart). 

This brings our attention to the twofold character of the 
Mass. This division of the Mass is arbitrary, similar to 
divisions in time (for example, 1348-49, the period of the 
Black Death, is taken as the dividing line between medieval 
and modern time). There is no interruption of the Mass or 
actual division into parts any more than there is an abrupt 
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stop in time to open a new event or to close an old one. The 
Mass is one complete whole. Nor is the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice one continuous act—it is so many different sacrifices, 
with a human mode of differentiation. St. Thomas says that 
in many Masses the offering of the Sacrifice is multiplied, 
and, therefore, also the effect of the Sacrifice. So when you 
act as sacrificant you are offering to God a complete, new 
Sacrifice, which is an undivided entity. 


MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS 


In the first days after Christ’s death there were multi- 
tudes of converts. Those who were not yet baptized were in- 
capable of offering sacrifice. On this account and also be- 
cause a certain secrecy had to be maintained about doctrine 
and the sacrifice, lest it be noised abroad and even greater 
persecution frustrate the work of the apostles and their 
early successors, the catechumens were allowed to remain 
only until the Offertory; hence the beginning of the Mass 
came to be known as the Mass of the Catechumens, which 
was followed by the Mass of the Faithful, for which those 
who had been baptized were sacrificants. 

The Mass of the Catechumens serves as a preparation for 
the Sacrifice Oblation. From the Confiteor to the Epistle 
(Part A) is our gift to God: Our sorrow at the Indulgen- 
tiam; our motive for offering this particular Mass in the 
Introit; we glorify Jesus Christ “together with the Holy 
Ghost in the glory of the Father” in the Gloria; we show Him 
our needs in the Oration. 


The downward movement (Part B): God teaches us His 
ways through the Epistle or through the Lessons from the 
Old Testament. In the Gospel, in His very own words, He 
tells us about Himself and his works. Then comes the 
Credo, the profession of faith: “Lord, I do believe” (credo). 
It is an act of faith (founded on revelation, which is above 
reason, but not contradictory to reason) that is intermingled 
with emotions of gratitude. With reluctance must the cate- 
chumens have left the Mass at this point. 

“Tf we get to Church in time for the Offertory we will 
have fulfilled our obligation.” This is an often-heard re- 
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mark. It is necessary to understand the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens in order to overcome this attitude. Punctuality will 
result upon appreciation. And if that is not sufficient we 
can recall that the obligation of hearing Mass extends to 
the whole of Mass, and to miss a portion at the beginning 
or a portion at the end will constitute matter of venial sin. 
(To avoid mortal sin we must be physically present in the 
church, with the intention of hearing Mass, from the uncover- 
ing of the chalice to the covering of the chalice.) 


MASS OF THE FAITHFUL 


The Mass of the Faithful consists of the Offertory and the 
Sacrifice Banquet. From the Offertory antiphon to the Pater 
Noster is our gift to God, the Sacrifice Oblation. At the 
Offertory we give ourselves—that is, our obedience—to God, 
together with the bread and wine. This is externalized to- 
day in our contribution in the collection. The money we 
give symbolizes the gift of our whole self to God—our will, 
our obedience; hence it should be as much as we can afford, 
a real sacrifice. 


The mingling of the water and wine recalls the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity taking upon Himself our hu- 
manity that we might be made partakers of His divinity. 
Christ came on earth to create and constitute the Church, 
His Mystical Body, and He completes this work by His pas- 
sion and death. From the Cross on Calvary, fulfilling the 
will of His Eternal Father, Jesus purified the Church and 
made her His spotless bride. Christ’s Mystical Body is the 
union of all baptized souls with Christ in His visible Church, 
wherein He continues His sanctifying mission. We are one 
with Christ in His Church, as the water and wine are one 
in the chalice. As Christians we are stamped with a social 
mark; we are brethren in Christ. Not at home, for example, 
over the radio, can we fulfill our privileged obligation of of- 
fering sacrifice to God, but gathered together with the Cath- 
olics of our parish and with all baptized souls in heaven, 
on earth and in purgatory we fulfill our duty. The Church 
is a social organism and her worship is shared by all in com- 
mon. 
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The Secret closes the Offertory and leads up to the Preface, 
which opens the Canon. The Preface gives the reason for 
our thanksgiving, the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Eucharist means 
thanksgiving. 


SACRIFICE OBLATION 


Inclosed in solemn praise—Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus at 
the opening, and closing with the per ipsum, cum ipso et in 
ipso—the perfect symmetry of the canon is astounding. 
(Part C.) In the core of the concentric circle is the conse- 
cration and the prayer immediately following (“Wherefore, 
O Lord, we Thy servants,” etc.). This prayer shows the 
difference between the Last Supper and the Mass: “The Last 
Supper was offered in anticipation of the Cross; the Mass 
is offered in memory of the Cross.” (Father Paul C. Bussard ) 
Surrounding the Consecration are the prayers of oblation 
(that is, offering). Preceding the Consecration we ask God 
to be appeased and receive this offeriag of our bounden duty 
(Hanc igitur), and by the second prayer of oblation we ask 
God “‘to bless this sacrifice” and me, bearing in mind that I 
have made myself part of this Sacrifice (Quam oblationem). 
Following the consecration are the two other prayers of 
oblation, the first asking God to accept these offerings as 
He accepted the gifts of Abel, Abraham and Melchisedech 
(Supra quae propitio), and in the second we ask that these 
offerings (myself included) be borne by the hands of the 
angels into God’s sight (Supplices te rogamus). Incidentally 
in this latter prayer is the first intimation of the Sacrifice 
Banquet, which is shortly to follow (that as many as shall 
partake of Thy most holy body and blood may be filled with 
every blessing and grace). 

Before and after the Consecration are the four prayers of 
oblation, described above, and encircling these are the pray- 
ers of remembrance, three preceding and three following the 
prayers of oblation. Before the prayers of oblation (after 
the Preface) we commemorate the Church, the living (all 
Christ’s members), the saints (Communicantes). After the 
prayers of oblation (before the doxology) we commemorate 
the dead whose union with God is assured (all who have 
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gone before us with the sign of faith); us sinners (nobis 
quoque), and all nature (these ever bountiful gifts). The 
balance is perfect. The Sacrifice Oblation takes in the 
Church Triumphant, the Church Suffering and the Church 
Militant. Whatever be our sphere, we, the faithful, are re- 
membered in every Mass from the rising of the sun unto 
the going down thereof. 


SACRIFICE BANQUET 


The downward movement of the Mass of the Faithful 
(Part D), God’s gift to the faithful, is known as the Sacri- 
fice Banquet. Strictly, the remainder of the Mass from the 
Pater Noster is the Communion. In other words, in refer- 
ence to the Mass, the word Communion has a broader con- 
notation than just the act of receiving our Blessed Lord, 
it is synonymous with Sacrifice Banquet. In this part of the 
Mass we are recipients. Strictly it is not liturgical to say 
we offer our Communion, because that is our particular gift 
from God. We do offer the Mass. All that has preceded 
our actual Communion is its best preparation, and, remem- 
ber, no other immediate preparation is required of the priest. 
To offer the Mass according to the liturgy is the preparation 
that the Church has appointed for our Communion. The 
Sacrifice Oblation is the best preparation for the Sacrifice 
Banquet. The priest must communicate at his Mass—do 
we need Christ less? We unite ourselves with the priest all 
through the Mass if we offer the Mass properly, therefore 
we must also communicate with him. In Communion we 
ally ourselves with the divine life gained for us by the immo- 
- lation of Christ on Calvary. 


The one outstanding note in the Sacrifice Banquet is peace 
—that peace which the world cannot give and cannot take 
away. Christ does not abide with us only the first few mo- 
ments after Communion; this union is everlasting if we 
avoid sin. The immediate thanksgiving the Church supplies 
in the Communion verse and the Postcommunion. They 
sound the note of thanksgiving and help us associate our- 
selves with the liturgy. 
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THE MISSAL 


Missal, Latin missale, from missa meaning Mass, is the 
book that contains the prayers said by the priest at the 
altar. The Roman Missal is divided into two parts of un- 
equal length. The smaller contains that portion of the lit- 
urgy that is said in every Mass. The remainder is devoted 
to those portions of the liturgy which vary from day to day 
according to feast and season. As I previously noted, every- 
thing the priest said was readily understood by the people 
of the early Church because he said Mass in their language. 
Until the advent of printing in the fifteenth century books 
were works of labor. During the life of St. Jerome a Bible 
would have cost $5,000. Hence everybody could not have 
a missal, nor did one need it. But today the order is re- 
versed. We have lost the language of the Church but mis- 
sals are within the reach of all, and we are thus enabled in 
the twentieth century to follow and offer the Mass just as 
intelligently as did the faithful of the fourth or thirteenth. 

We bring our beads to church or read some pious devo- 
tion or whatnot. All these are splendid in their place, but 
their use at Mass is out of place. Consider the anomaly of 
a priest coming out to say Mass with his rosary. We are 
other priests, made so by the character of Baptism and Con- 
firmation, which makes us “a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation.” * This truth shows it is not 
sufficient to be mere spectators at Mass; we should be co- 
offerers with the priest; what he says we should say; the 
spirit of the feast should be our spirit. How can this be 
accomplished except through the use of the Missal? This 
important truth has been urged by our present Holy Father, 
Pius XI, in his pronouncements regarding the apostolate of 
the laity. Our priestly dignity explains the desire of Pius 
X for the active participation of all the faithful in the Sacred 
Mysteries. With private devotion we lose active participa- 
tion in the Mass. This individualizing propensity, which is 
resultant upon the sixteenth century disaster, causes an im- 
mense gap between the sanctuary and the pews. There is 


*1 St. Peter, II :9. 
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an urgent need to return to the Missal to bridge the chasm. 
It is the best book on the Mass. St. Alphonsus says that 
one liturgical prayer is worth a hundred private prayers. 
The Missal contains the prayers of the Church, and the 
Church is the voice of Christ. The Missal will save our 
faith from becoming sentimental; it will give us a deep ap- 
preciation of Christ, of the Church, of our Faith. 


It is necessary to guard against the perfunctory use of the 
missal, not only the book but the heart, because mere lip 
service does not unite us with God. A moment of reflection 
before the priest’s entrance directs the attention. Kneel with 
Mary at the foot of the Cross. Our minds and lips should 
be one. The Christian should prefer to his own private pray- 
ers the public prayers of the Church. But in preferring the 
Missal to private devotion we do not deny the necessity of 
private prayer. We claim the first place for the Missal and 
Breviary, but these public prayers are supplemented and 
fortified by private devotion. The spirit of interior prayer 
must pervade our use of the Missal and our instruction 
thereon. 

The Church distributes the celebration of the mysteries 
of her Spouse throughout the year so her children may live 
these mysteries first lived by Christ. The Missal of all 
books, if rightly appreciated and understood, will help the 
laity to catch a glimpse of the life of the Church and incor- 
porate their lives in hers. We must begin this work of 
teaching the liturgy through the Missal two or three years 
before the pupil leaves grammar school. 


PROBLEM OF SUPPLYING MISSALS 


Some children in every school can afford to buy a missal. 
If they can afford to own a pin seal binding, so much the 
better. It is their service to God. Though, for the sake of 
the uniformity of text necessary in studying the missal, all 
should have one by the same author and if possible the same 
edition. Let us be practical with those who are blessed with 
less of this world’s goods. There is a very small percentage 
who have no spending money. Encourage them to do with- 
out candy and movies for a time and put their pennies into 
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a missal bank, of which the teacher should keep a record. 
Other means could be devised for those who are in dire 
poverty. In the Diocese of Newark pupils in Catholic high 
schools are supplied with missals through the same fund 
which supplies their school booxs. If the attention of the 
proper authorities were called to the salutary results ob- 
tained by supplying each child with a missal, perhaps New- 
ark’s example would be followed. 


FESTAL RANKS 


There are Sunday missals and daily missals. Anything 
short of a daily missal, such as Cabrol’s or Lefebvre’s, misses 
the point. Without a Missal of the latter type many feasts 
will be wanting, and the incentive will not be supplied for 
daily Mass and the learning that follows on the constant use 
of the missal. 

The missal is large for small hands, but with patience the 
child will become adept in its use. Devote a period Friday 
afternoon to a general instruction on the missal, and allow 
a few minutes daily before the close of school to mark the 
missal for the next day’s Mass. An Ordo would be a handy 
help to the teacher, or a Guide for the Roman Missal, by 
Cuthbert Goeb, O.S.B. (Lohmann Company, St. Paul, 15 
cents ), although one can use the missal easily without either. 
The calendar in the front of the book usually specifies the 
rank of the feast. A feast occupies a certain rank in the 
liturgical hierarchy, according to its relative importance. 
Ranging from lesser to greater importance they are: Simple, 
semi-double, double (also called lesser double, double minor, 
duplex), double major (or greater double), double of the 
second class, double of the first class. A feria is a nonfestal 
day. On a feria the priest often says the Mass of the preced- 
ing Sunday, in which case the Gloria and Credo are omitted, 
or a votive Mass. The ferias of Lent are laws unto them- 
selves. Though the Sundays are only of semi-double rite 
they are given a special liturgical preference. Where a great 
feast falls on Sunday the Church celebrates the feast and 
commemorates the Sunday. It is necessary to have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the classification of the feasts to 
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know their order of precedence. The above is only a general 
statement. Exceptions become familiar as one has greater 
experience with the missal. 


The ordinary of the Mass is practically invariable (Ordo 
Missae). Use holy cards to mark the places to which one 
must turn. Let the picture face the page to be used. Ex- 
tending the picture about an inch from the top of the book 
makes it easier to find the place and also facilitates turning 
from place to place. In the beginning, if one can’t read fast 
enough to keep up with the priest, then just read as much as 
possible, not continuing, for instance, to read the Gloria 
when the priest is reading the Collect. High Mass is a great 
help to the beginner because it is sung more slowly than it 
can be said and the words can easily be followed. Mark the 
Judica me, the Gloria and Credo if they are to be said, the 
Offertory, Preface, which will vary according to the feast; 
the Canon and the last Gospel. 


The Introit, Collect, Epistle, Gradual, Gospel, Offertory 
antiphon, Secret, Communion verse and Postcommunion 
must be noted. Unless you must refer to another Mass, one 
picture can be used to mark the proper, being moved as one 
turns the page. It is not advisable to have children, at least 
for the first couple of years, make the commemorations. Just 
call their attention to them. Then gradually, as feast days 
take the place of the Sunday, teach them to commemorate 
the Sunday. After about three years’ use they should be able 
to make all the commemorations. Routinize the handling 
of the book. Hold with the right hand, the left hand being 
kept in readiness to turn the page as necessary. These me- 
chanics are difficult to teach to grammar school pupils. It 
is well to let less experienced children take their places in 
the church beside those who have better mastered the missal. 

The children will be greatly interested if the teacher has 
any enthusiasm at all and will usually not have to be urged to 
attend weekday Mass. They will avoid being tardy because 
of a love and devotion they have acquired through an un- 
derstanding of the Mass. 


The ideal situation is to have the child at the side of his 
parent, at least for Sunday Mass. Children’s Sunday Mass 
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is a makeshift at best. It separates the family on an occa- 
sion when they should be mast closely united. The example 
of the parent at the.side of his child at Mass is everlasting. 
The school has supplanted the home in the care of the child’s 
eyes, teeth, diet and soul—the home and parenthood are 
robbed of all that is worthwhile. 

Parents are often not acquainted with the missal and, 
unfortunately, at times set a half-hearted example. The 
child can often interest these parents in the use of the mis- 
sal, and urging them to come to Mass with him the pupil 
can become the teacher and carry a good work into the 
home. 


QUESTIONS ON THE MASS 


Use every means to familiarize pupils with the Mass. 
Have ready at hand questions like the following: 


What are the prayers of remembrance? How many are there? 
(Considering “Thy ever bountiful gifts” a part of the Nobis quoque, 
there are five. Separating the Nobis quoque as in the Mass chart, 
emphasis the symmetry.) What are the prayers of remembrance? 
What is the characteristic note of the Sacrifice Banquet? (Peace, 
which means forgiveness.) What prayers precede and follow the 
Consecration? Why is the Mass of the Catechumens important? 
Does the priest use the singular or plural of the first person through- 
out the Mass? Indicate five times where he uses we. Of what im- 
portance is the use of we—does it mean that the priest alone offers 
the Mass? Who offers the Mass? (The Mystical Body of Christ, 
the Church.) 


Important phrases can be taken from various prayers and 
the pupils asked to indicate to what prayer they belong, or 
during what part of the Mass they are said, as follows: 


1. Cleanse my heart and my lips. 
2. Holy, holy, holy. 

3. By Him, with Him and in Him. 
4. I will go unto the altar of God. 

5. Who the day before He suffered. 
6. Commemoration of the dead. 

7. The Preface. 
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PROJECTS 


Let the children draw an outline of the Mass (See Mass 
chart). Let them draw the Mass of the Catechumens, indi- 
cating the prayers in an orderly way. Repeat the same idea 
with the Sacrifice Oblation, Sacrifice Banquet. 


Arrange an outline in the form of headings: 


1. MAss OF THE CATECHUMENS. 
a. WuHat WE GIVE To Gop. 
(To be filled in.) 


b. Wuat Gop Gives ro Us. 
(To be filled in.) 


2. MASS OF THE FAITHFUL. 
a. SACRIFICE OBLATION. 
(To be filled in.) 


b. SACRIFICE BANQUET. 
(To be filled in.) 


Then have pupils look up the following in their missals and 

place them under the proper headings: 
1. Agnus Dei. (Under 2-b.) 

. Gloria in Excelsis. 

Lavabo. 

. Domine, non sum dignus. 

. Nobis quoque. 

. Judica me, Deus. 

Perceptio corporis tui. 

. Credo, 

. Aufer a nobis. 

. Vere dignum et justum est. 


OHNAMNALWN 


—" 
lam) 
— 
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TEACHING RELIGION IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 
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Newburgh, New York 


The present attitude toward God and toward the things 
of God has become a matter of deep concern to all thought- 
ful people. Conditions are all the more grave because cer- 
tain leaders in our educational system are disseminating doc- 
trines opposed to the most elementary ideas of religion. 
Formerly, the more ignorant contented themselves with 
spreading falsehoods and subtle half-truths. Today there 
is a decided tendency on the part of those in “high places” 
to throw off all allegiance to a Creator. On every side is 
heard an open refusal to submit the intelligence to any au- 
thority whatever. The keynote of the “new thought” is 


that man is not only independent of God but vastly superior 
to Him. 


The following excerpts taken from an address, “Teaching 
Children the History of Religions,” delivered by Dr. H. S. 
Dimock, Professor of Psychology and Religious Education, 
Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, in February, 1928, before the 
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Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Education, 
will show something of the danger which threatens our boys 
and girls who must stand shoulder to shoulder in our work- 
a-day world with those who have been nourished from child- 
hood with doctrines of this nature: 


To one who glimpses even in a superficial way the sweep of the 
religious history of man it is clearly evident that religions have 
played a central and significant role in the lives of individuals and 
civilizations. Yet in spite of the conspicuous place of religion in 
the life-story of man through the centuries, it is a fact of common 
observation that all is not well with religion in the present hour 
of human history . . . there is much uncertainty and confusion in 
our thinking about religion . . . There is no clarity in our under- 
standing either of the nature and meaning of religion or of the 
rightful role that religion should assume in the modern world .. . 
For some persons religion represents a sum of scruples or body of 
superstitions, born in ignorance, but unnecessary and untenable for 
the enlightened . . . Our psychiatrists and psychoanalysts see re- 
ligion as an imaginative compensation for deficiencies, incomplete- 
ness, and inadequacy in the realities of life; a soothing massage for 
the emotions, a sort of spiritual anesthetic. 


Commenting on the purpose of the committee in suggest- 
ing this particular subject for discussion, the same speaker 
says: 


It has been so easy to assume that religion came from a different 
source than other human activities and institutions, from a super- 
natural source . .. Religion and the everyday things of life have 
been separated ... The history of religions clearly reveals change, 
constant change and developments as a central characteristic of re- 
ligion. There can be no fixed or final forms of belief, doctrines, 
rites, or institutions for the historically minded person. Each gen- 
eration in its particular social circumstance has participated in the 
process of renewng, revising, reinterpretating, and creating religious 
forms in the light of its knowledge, needs and problems. It is the 
essential nature of wholesome and effective religion to grow and 
change with the changing world. 


Dr. A. Eustace Haydon, Department of Comparative Re- 
ligion, University of Chicago, speaking at this same meeting, 
says: 

The idea of God changes whenever a people achieve a new under- 


standing of the nature of the universe and of man’s relation to it... 
The gods change when men attain an enlarged vision of moral values 
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.-- People give up the idea of god only because they must .. . Yet 
many people .. . are anxious because they have been accustomed to 
associate the idea of god with the sanction of moral living, and fear 
that the disappearance of the god of their fathers will mean a break- 
down of morality. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Noth- 
ing is quite so clear in the history of religions as the fact that, 
whether there are gods or not, the moral control holds fast. The 
sanction of morality is not in the heavens but in the most intimate 
social group. 


These quotations might be continued at greater length but 
enough has been given to show the general trend of thought 
regarding religious truths in certain institutions of higher 
learning in the country. These statements are all the more 
reprehensible in view of the fact that they were made before 
parents and teachers who were honestly seeking to learn the 
truth amid the confusion and the chaos caused by years of 
private interpretation in matters pertaining to the super- 
natural. 

Unless our boys and girls have a firm grasp on the reasons 
for the faith that is in them; unless they have clear-cut defi- 
nite ideas of the truths of their religion; unless they know 
where to look for the sanction of authority for these truths, 
we may well fear for their salvation when trials must be 
borne, when obstacles must be overcome, when temptations 
must be resisted and when the streams of thought from which 
they must drink are polluted by such doctrines. They must 
have beacon lights to guide them in their struggles toward 
eternal life as they wander in the darkness and in the con- 
fusion, in the fog and in the gloom of the modern world of 
thought. 


The purpose of this work on the teaching of religion in 
the elementary grades is three-fold: (a) to show that the 
lessons in religion may be made to furnish as rich material 
and as abundant opportunities for developing and strength- 
ening the reasoning power of the mind as in any other sub- 
ject of the curriculum; (b) to present certain organizing 
centers around which the subject matter may be grouped; 
(c) to outline a method or scheme for associating with these 
central ideas the definitions in the catechism heretofore 
memorized but yet left more or less isolated in the mind and 
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thus incapable of affecting the conduct. Truth that does not 
flow out in action, that does not modify conduct is valueless. 
This lesson will concern itself with faith. An answer will 
be sought to the question, ‘““What is meant by faith in Christ 
Jesus?” in terms a child may readily comprehend. 


St. Thomas tells us that faith is the very first attitude we 
ought to have in our relations with God. St. Augustine says 
that it is primarily faith that subjects the soul to God. St. 
Paul says that without faith it is impossible to please God. 
Faith has been defined by the Council of Trent as the “foun- 
dation and root of all justification.” The catechism tells us 
that faith is a divine virtue by which we firmly believe all 
the truths that God has revealed. However much these ideas 
regarding faith may mean to the adult, it is obvious that a 
child gets little or nothing from them. They may be and 
they frequently have been stored in his memory but they 
never have given nor can they ever give life and strength 
to his soul struggling with temptation. These memorized 
words will never make him conduct himself as a child of 
God. 


Unless the foundation of a building be firm, secure, solid, 
real, the superstructure is doomed to destruction. Unless 
the roots of a tree be living and able to draw deep draughts 
of nourishment from the soil, the tree will wither and finally 
die. In like manner, unless our faith be living, firm, solid, 
real, the spiritual life will grow faint and finally die. The 
Church has ever been solicitous that her children be rooted 
and grounded in faith. So essential does she deem this gift 
of faith, that she commands us to receive it at our entrance 


-into the natural life. 


Clearly defined lines of cleavage may be discerned between 
the parts of this lesson. (a) The preparation of the child’s 
mind for assimilating the ideas to be brought out, which in 
this case consists of two subdivisions: (1) the sources of 
natural truth; (2) the essential factors involved in natural 
faith. (b) the presentation of the ideas involved in super- 
natural faith. (c) exercises taken from the Sacred Scrip- 
ture illustrating both natural and supernatural faith. 
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One fundamental principle that must underlie all real 
teaching is that whatever truth we would have live in a child’s 
mind must be incorporated into the very core of his conscious 
life. Now the core of this conscious life is made up of in- 
stincts, experiences and impressions. It must not be for- 
gotten that every normal child has stored up in his mind most 
vital experiences and very valuable impressions. Many of 
these experiences and impressions are closely related to the 
elements of which the new truth is composed. Therefore 
they are capable of aiding in the process of assimilating this 
new truth. These experiences and impressions are not al- 
ways immediately available for this work because they are 
more or less submerged in the sub-conscious part of the mind. 
The very first step in the teacher’s preparation is to deter- 
mine what these related experiences and impressions are. 
The next step is to bring them up into the center of con- 
sciousness, where they may “welcome,” as it were, the new 
truth when it is presented to the mind. From these funda- 
mental principles, we find that in order to have the child 
assimilate what is involved in the idea of supernatural faith, 
the teacher must first call into the foreground of conscious- 
ness the experiences and impressions most nearly related 
to each of the following ideas: (a) the sources from which 
truth in the realm of nature comes to us; (b) the essential 
factors involved in the idea, natural faith in a person or 
belief in his statement. 


There are three sources from which natural truth comes 
tous: (a) from the evidence of our senses; (b) from the 
testimony of a person; (c) from the conclusions or judg- 
ments of the reason acting either upon the evidence of the 
senses, upon the testimony of a person, or upon both of these 
sources. The following essential factors enter into the idea, 
natural faith in a person or belief in his statements; (1) 
Natural faith has to do with the testimony of a person; (2) 
the reason must examine this testimony to determine whether 
or not there is anything in it that is contrary to itself; (3) 
the will must either accept or reject this testimony according 
to the findings of the reason. On the other hand, the person 
giving the testimony must be a reliable person, not a mere 
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jester. If the will accepts the testimony although the rea- 
son fails to examine it or gives it but a superficial examina- 
tion, we have not faith at all but credulity or unreasonable 
weakness. Again, if the will refuses to accept the testimony 
of any witness and will accept only the evidence of the senses 
or the proofs of the reason, we have incredulity instead of 
faith. We may call this action of the will conviction but not 
belief. 

The teacher would do well if she preceded her lesson on 
the sources of truth by an oral language lesson designed to 
develop the ideas in the terms to be used: source, testimony, 
reveal, evidence, witness, deceive, understanding, reason, 
will, reliable, jester, according to, contrary to, and any other 
words that the teacher foresees will be used in the work. 


The following suggestions may prove helpful in bringing 
out into the center of consciousness the experiences and im- 
pressions related to the sources from which natural truth 
comes to us. Holding up a piece of chalk, the teacher may 
ask, “What color is that?” “How did you learn the color?” 
If no answer can be given to this question, the following de- 
vice may be resorted to: holding an orange out of sight, the 
teacher may ask, “What color is this thing that I have in my 
hand?” No answer can be given to this question but it will 
be immediately brought home to him how he learned the 
color of the chalk. “What shape is the chalk?” “How did you 
learn the shape of it?” “How long is it?” The relative length 
is sufficient for our purpose here. “(How did you learn the 
length of it?” ‘““Name three things your eyes told you about 
the chalk.” These facts may be listed on the blackboard. 
Have the facts gained by means of the eyes regarding a num- 
ber of objects enumerated and listed on the board under the 
heading: Facts gained by means of the eyes. As this work 
of enumeration goes on, the class may be led to see that the 
eve brings to a person only certain types of facts regarding 
objects. This truth may be expressed by the class in one 
complete sentence and written on the blackboard. The 
teacher may now ask for another expression that may be 
substantiated for the word, eyes, in the sentence just writ- 
tenon the board. If no one can tell her, then she may cross 
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out the word eyes and write above it the words organs of 
sight. Later on, the term, organs of sense, may be substi- 
tuted for the term, organs of sight. The teacher may pro- 
ceed in this way, getting the facts gained by means of the 
other organs of sense that may be brought to bear on these 
same objects. The facts gained may be enumerated and 
listed on the board as before under the proper headings. The 
class may be brought to see and then to express in a clear- 
cut sentence that all the senses do not bring us truths re- 
garding each object. A variety of objects should be used 
so that all the senses may be exercised and made to yield 
truth regarding one or another of them. By means of the 
lists on the board, attention may be drawn to the facts 
brought by each sense and also just which senses do not bring 
us truth regarding certain of the objects. 


At the beginning of each new period of work, the facts 
gained during the preceding period or periods should be sum- 
marized and expressed by different members of the class 
before continuing with the new work. In this way, the 
truths already taught are brought out into the center of con- 


sciousness where they will be ready to assist in assimilating 
the new work. 


If the steps indicated above are carefully taken, the child 
will grasp the idea that his organs of sense bring him much 
truth about the things around him. The word, senses, may 
be substituted after a time for the words, organs of sense. 

The teacher would do well to keep in mind throughout 
all of this work that her task is twofold: (a) to direct the 
child to think of, or to call up in his mind, the related ideas 
necessary to take hold of the new truth; (b) to guide him 
in the work of expressing in complete sentences the truths 
that he has been led to discover for himself. Certain teach- 
ers fail right at this point. Since there is so much to be 
taught, they feel that time is too valuable to waste any of it 
in thus guiding the child to discover truth for himself and 
to express what he has discovered. It is so much quicker 
and so.much more satisfactory for the teacher to tell the 
child rather than to wait for him to tell her the particular 
item of truth in question. Such teachers fail to realize the 
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value of mental effort for the child. They show a complete 
disregard of the value of expression, not alone to the child 
but to the teacher as well. Expression is the teacher’s sole 
means of learning how the pupil’s mind is reacting to her 
teaching; it is likewise the best means the child has at his 
disposal of clarifying his mental pictures and of lifting them 
up into the life of his mind where they will be able to further 
the assimilation of other truth. It must not be forgotten 
that the mind develops in a geometric ratio, using living truth 
as its food. 


The next idea to bring out is that the reason often tells 
us truths. Suppose you know that you must pay two cents 
for a pencil, what can you learn from that fact? If the work 
of solving problems in arithmetic has been approached in 
the proper way, the child will tell you that he can find out 
how much you would have to pay for three or for five or 
for any number of pencils. How did you find this out? A 
variety of answers will be given here: (a) I worked it out; 
(b) I thought it out; (c) I knew it. The teacher may write 
these answers and any others that may be given on the board. 
What did you have to have before you could work it out or 
before you could think it out or before you could know it? 
Some one will say that he had to have a mind. What do you 
do with your mind? I think with it. What word may be 
put in place of thought in (b) above? If no one can tell 
her, she herself may write the word, reasoned, above the word 
thought above. The same word may be put in place of the 
words, worked and knew in (a) and (c) above. How did 
you learn how much you would have to pay for five pencils? 
My reason told me. How do we learn certain things? Our 
reason tells us certain things. A list of facts that are learned 
from the reason may be enumerated and listed on the board. 
The two sources from which truth comes to us may be stated 
in one complete sentence and written on the board. 


Suppose the principal came in here and said that school 
would close today at 3:15 instead of at 3:00 o’clock as usual, 
from which one of these two sources may we say that we 
learned this fact? Certain pupils will say that they learned 
it from their hearing. The teacher should lead them to see 
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that something more than hearing was necessary in this 
case. Aim to get the class to say that they learned this fact 
from the principal. Have the class enumerate a number of 
facts they have learned from other people. It would be 
well to reach into each of the several subjects of the cur- 
riculum. These facts may be written on the board under 
the proper heading. Some one may be asked to state ina 
complete sentence the three sources from which we get truth. 
This sentence may be written on the board. The work so far 
outlined will require several class periods. 


This ground work having been laid, the class is in a state 
of mind capable of attacking the next part of the lesson: 
the essential ideas involved in natural faith. 

In the review work at the beginning of this lesson, the 
teacher will ask for the sources from which we gain truth. 
The following statements may be accepted as answers and 
used as headings to be placed at the top of each of three 
slates of the blackboard: (a) We gain truth from our senses; 
(b) We gain truth from our reason; (c) We gain truth from 
persons. Different ways of expressing each of these facts 
may be required from the members of the class. The words: 
evidence of the senses, proofs of reason, testimony of per- 
sons, may be substituted in the headings on the board for the 
following words respectively: our senses, our reason, per- 
sons. The new headings will now read as follows: We get 
truth from the evidence of our senses; We get truth from 
the proofs of our reason; We get truth from the testimony 
of persons. 

The class may be asked to give a list of facts that are 
gained in each of these three ways. These facts when given 
by the child and accepted by the teacher may be written 
on the board under the proper headings. The teacher must 
exercise extreme care in directing this work so that only such 
facts as may serve as material for the lesson to be given will 
be written on the board. Too much stress can not be given 
to this point. A teacher must be alert at all times but at 
no time is it more necessary than when illustrations that are 
to serve as the basis of a lesson are being given by a class. 
Only that type of illustrations should be accepted that can 
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be used for the purpose for which it is intended. Much time 
is frequently wasted in class by permitting pupils to wander 
aimlessly about a particular field of truth and to give an- 
swers that can not be used for the particular lesson in hand. 
The teacher should never lose sight of the fact that she is 
the one to direct each exercise. 


The class may compare item by item the facts listed under 
the first and the third headings. They should be brought to 
see the following facts: (a) there are certain items listed un- 
der each of these headings that are exactly alike; (b) the 
evidence of the senses would be the same as other facts 
listed under the third heading if the senses could be brought 
to bear on them; (c) the senses could not give any evidence 
whatever regarding other items listed under the third head- 
ing; (d) the evidence of the senses would be contrary to 
other items under the third heading if the senses could be 
brought to bear on the matter. 


A similar comparison may be made between the items 
listed under the second and the third headings, with results 
similar to those just discovered. The class is ready to formu- 
late the following conclusions and to assimilate the following 
items of information: (1) The testimony of persons sub- 
stantiated by the direct evidence of the senses is accepted by 
the will as a fact. The person concerned may be said to be 
convinced of the fact rather than to believe the fact. There 
is conviction rather than belief. There is knowledge rather 
than faith. (2) When the testimony of a person is accepted 
by the will although not substantiated by the direct evidence 
of the senses, owing, perhaps, to the impossibility of bring- 
ing the senses to act on the matter, the person accepting 
such testimony is said to believe it, to have faith in the per- 
son making the statement, provided there is nothing in it 
that is contrary to reason. (3) If the will accepts the testi- 
mony of a person although the senses could not bring any 
evidence whatever on the matter, we may be said to believe 
the testimony provided, as before, the reason finds nothing 
in it that is contrary to itself. (4) When experience or the 
reason shows that the senses, if permitted to act on the mat- 
ter, would bring evidence contrary to the given testimony, 
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the will must reject the statement as false. We do not be- 
lieve the testimony nor do we have faith in the person when 
making this particular statement, although we may have 
faith in him because of other statements. If the will were 
to accept this testimony regardless of the action of the rea- 
son on the matter, there would be unreasonable credulity, 
rather than natural faith or belief. All along the line, atten- 
tion must be directed to the freedom of the will in accepting 
or in rejecting all testimony brought under its power. 


Class exercises conducted according to the suggestion here 
offered will leave a group of pupils in possession of well 
rounded out ideas on natural belief and natural faith which 
may be made to serve as a background upon which the fol- 
lowing essential factors that make up the ideas involved in 
supernatural faith may be thrown as upon a screen. (1) 
The person giving the testimony must be God Himself, either 
directly or through an intermediary. (2) The will of the 
person receiving this testimony must be free to accept it or 
reject it. (3) Although the reason, because of its limita- 
tions, may be unable to grasp this testimony given by God, 
yet the will accepts it as a certainty, not as a probability, 
because it is God who makes the statement. (4) Although 
the senses may bring evidence contrary to the testimony 
given by God, yet the will accepts God’s statement because 
of the fact that He is God and can neither deceive nor be 
deceived. Where these four conditions are fulfilled we have 
an act of supernatural faith. It will be the task of the teach- 
er to lead the class to see that what God has revealed is fre- 
quently above the reason but never contrary to it. 


The following suggestions may prove helpful in conducting 
the class exercises on divine faith. The teacher may 
require one child to read aloud to the others the twenty-sixth 
chapter of the gospel of St. Matthew. A discussion of the 
time, place, circumstances and the persons involved in the 
scene of the Last Supper will form abundant material for at 
least one class period. At the second lesson the events nar- 
rated in the twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
verses may be listed on the blackboard in the exact order in 
which they occurred. Christ took bread. He blessed the 
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bread. He broke the bread. He gave the bread to the apos- 
tles. He said to the apostles while giving them the bread, 
“Take ye and eat. This is my body.” He took the chalice. 
He gave thanks for the chalice. He gave the apostles the 
chalice. He said to the apostles while giving them the chal- 
ice, “Drink ye all of this. For this is my blood of the new 
testament, which shall be shed for many unto remission of 
sins.” Attention may be called in an especial manner to 
the words of Christ while giving the apostles the bread and 
the wine. The class may be asked (a) what evidence their 
senses would have brought them in regard to the bread and 
the wine if they had been there; (b) what their reason would 
have told them. Why does the reason tell us that what 
Christ says is His body and blood is just bread and 
wine? The reason tells us that because it can not see 
how it can be anything but bread and wine. In the 
spring when we plant seed, what do we see in a few days? 
Can you tell why the blade of grass came up when 
we put a seed in the ground? If we had planted a blade of 
grass we might have expected a blade of grass to be there. 
But we put a seed in the ground and a blade of grass came 
up where we had put the seed. Can you understand how 
this can be so? The teacher will lead the class to give her 
a number of natural phenomena they can not understand 
but which they see frequently in the world around them. 
The list may be written on the board. Thus the child may 
be brought to see that many facts are true even though 
they do not understand them. Therefore this revelation 
made by Christ, although they do not understand it, will 
offer no obstacle to their receiving it as truth. The teacher 
may lead the class to answer the following questions: (1) 
Who said the bread and the wine was His body and blood? 
(2) What do our senses tell us about the bread and the 
wine? (3) What does our reason tell us? (4) Why can we 
not rely upon our unaided reason? (5) Which will we believe, 
what Christ tells us, or what our senses and our reason tell us? 
(6) Why will we believe Christ’s words instead of our senses 
and our reason? The following answers may be written 
on the board as they are given by different pupils: (1) 
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Christ said the bread and the wine was His Body and His 
Blood. (2) My senses would tell me nothing except the size, 
the shape, the color, the taste and the odor of the bread and 
the wine. (3) My reason can not understand how the bread 
and the wine can be Christ’s Body and Blood. (4) Some 
things are above my reason and I can not understand them. 
(5) I will believe what Christ tells me instead of what my 
senses tell me. (6) I will believe Christ’s words because He 
is God and can not deceive me. At this point in the lesson, 
the teacher may tell the class that when they believe what 
God tells them because He is God and can not deceive them, 
even though they can not understand how it can be so, and 
even though their senses tell them something different, they 
have made an act of supernatural faith. The class may be 
required to make a definition of supernatural faith. This 
definition may be written on the board. 

The class may be required to turn to the page in the 
catechism where the act of faith is given. One child may be 
permitted to read the act of faith aloud to the class. Special 
attention may be called to the last sentence, “I believe these 
and all the truths which the Church teaches because Thou 
hast revealed them who canst neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived.” Compare this sentence with their definition. Recast 
the one first given putting in all the essential parts. Thus the 
class will be led to see that the last part contains all that is 
essential to an act of faith. They may be required to read 
the act of faith from the catechism putting in the part just 
developed regarding the body and blood of Christ after the 
other parts enumerated in the text. Acts of supernatural 
faith may be written on the board by different pupils putting 
in other supernatural truths they believe instead of the ones 
found in the book. At a later lesson, attention may be direct- 
ed to the reason why these particular articles of faith are 
included in the act of faith. 


A similar analysis of the narrative of the Last Supper as 
given by St. Mark* and by St. Luke * may be made at an- 
other time. During this exercise the pupils may be asked to 


*St. Mark, XIV: 22-24. 
*St. Luke, XXII: 19-20. 
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list the words used by our Divine Lord when He gave the 
bread and the wine to the apostles, below the corresponding 
words related by St. Mathew. Attention may be called to the 
points of similarity in the three accounts as well as to the 
points of difference between them. If time does not permit, 
this last lesson on the gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke may 
be omitted without destroying the continuity or the integrity 
of the work. 


In conclusion, the class may be asked to discuss the lesson 
in the catechism on Holy Eucharist. In the light of the truths 
they have been led to discover for themselves, this lesson 
will have a richer and a fuller meaning than it otherwise 
would have had. The teacher may require the class to mem- 
orize the material of this lesson with the assurance that it 
will mean more than just words, words, words. 

In the next lesson the class may examine another piece of 
testimony given by God and Father for our instruction. In 
this case likewise it will be seen that the senses and the reason 
give contrary evidence and proof. 


One child may be asked to read aloud to the class from the 
gospel of St. Matthew, III a description of the baptism of 
Christ. The class may discuss as before, the circumstances, 
the time, the place and the persons involved. The exact words 
of “A Voice from heaven” may be written on the board, 
under the heading: “A Voice from heaven”. The next step 
will be to require the class to read from the chapter in the 
catechism treating of the unity and trinity of God. Special 
attention will be given to the number of persons in God to- 
gether with the names of the three persons. These answers 
will lead the child to understand who is meant by the “Voice 
from heaven”. In order that the class may be in a position 
to tell what evidence their senses and their reason would 
give to this testimony, the teacher may read or else permit 
a child to read aloud to the class enough of the narratives 
given by St. Matthew, XXI, St. Mark, IV, St. Luke, XIX 
and St. John, IV, XI, to show that Christ required food, 
drink and rest and that he felt grief as we do. In all these 
ways He was like man. Yet God the Father tells us that He 
is His Son. Our reason tells us that He is like man. Now 
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which shall we believe, the proofs of our reason or the testi- 
mony of God the Father? Why will we believe God? When 
we believe God because He can not deceive us, instead of our 
reason, what kind of faith are we showing? What is super- 
natural faith? Make an act of supernatural faith putting 
into it only what is necessary to make it an act of faith. An- 
other period may be devoted to a similar analysis of the 
gospel narrative of the Transfiguration as related by St. Mat- 
thew, XVII. These two scenes: the Baptism of Christ and 
His Transfiguration may be compared as to time, place and 
persons involved. If the work is being presented to an eighth 
grade, the numerous instances where Christ Himself said He 
was the Son of God may be taken up right at this point or 


they may be deferred until a study of the several parts of the 
Creed is made. 


In order to bring out in a strong light the fact that the 
Jews of old did not always believe Christ when He told them 
certain things, the lesson may now be centered around the 
parts of the gospel where Christ found cause to complain of 
their lack of faith in Him. Each of the gospels will yield an 
abundance of material which shows plainly that, for the 
most part, the Jews had only natural faith in Christ. The 
following references may prove helpful to this end: St. Mark, 
VI, 1-6; St. John, IV, 46-53; VI, 54-67; X, 24-42. The nar- 
rative recorded by St. John, IX, 35-38 may be studied at 
this point in the lesson. The supernatural faith accorded to 
the poor unlettered blind man will stand out in bold relief 
against the natural faith of the learned Scribes and Pharisees. 
The class will be able to see here the clear-cut distinction 
between natural and supernatural faith. 


St. Matthew gives three outstanding instances of firm su- 
pernatural faith in Christ. VIII, 5-13; XV, 21-28; XVI, 13- 
19. Each narrative may be analyzed, as before, as to time, 
place and persons involved. The attention of the class should 
be drawn to the fact that the Church commemorates this joy 
felt by our Divine Lord in the faith of the centurion by plac- 
ing his words in the liturgy of the Mass. A class in the sev- 
enth or eighth grade might be asked to look for these words 
in the ordinary of the Mass. The words of the centurion, of 
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Peter and of the woman of Canaan should be memorized. 
Stress should be laid on the fact that neither the centurion 
nor the woman of Canaan were Jews. 


If the lessons are conducted along the lines suggested 
above, the class will be developing mentally, they will be as- 
similating in a vital way the truths of their religion, the 
articles of the creed and the definitions in the catechism, and 
they will be familiarizing themselves with the incidents in 
the life of our Divine Lord which will help them to conduct 
themselves as become followers of Christ. 





PARTICIPATION IN THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


For THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College and Academy 
Adrian, Michigan 





Jesus, our Savior, wished to be with us always. He loved 
us so much that the night before He died, He changed bread 
and wine into His own Body and Blood. Jesus did this that 
we might receive Him in Holy Communion, that we might 
visit Him on His altar throne, and that we might unite our- 


selves with Him when we receive Him in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 


This great gift of God, this giving of Himself to us is an 
act of love on the part of God. It is God giving Himself. It 
is God sacrificing Self for those whom He loves. This gift is 
also a sacrament which we receive through the Sacrifice that 
is repeated daily on our altar,—the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


The Mass is the most holy and most noble form of worship 
in the Catholic Church. It is the noblest act of worship that 
any one of us can offer to God. God is our Creator. He 
made us for Himself. He expects us to worship Him and to 
obey Him. The Mass is a means by which we may satisfy 
God for the wrong we have done. 


God is our Father. We owe Him honor. He has given us 
everything we have. We must thank Him for all He has 
done for us. We have offended God many times and we need 
help. God has told us that without Him we can do nothing. 
The Mass is a sacrifice, because Jesus offers Himself for us. 
In the Old Testament, the people made offerings of animals, 
bread, wine, and fruits. The Mass is the sacrifice of 
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the Body and Blood of Christ. On the cross, Jesus offered 
Himself for us and shed His Blood. The Mass is an un- 
bloody sacrifice. Jesus offers Himself for us on the altar. 
On our altar Jesus offers Himself to God without shedding 
His Blood. On the cross Jesus died for us, but on the altar 
He offers Himself up to God that He may give us His own 
Body and Blood to be the food of our souls. 

When we assist at Mass, the Crucifix on the altar reminds 
us that the Sacrifice of the Mass is the same sacrifice as that 
of the Cross. When we look at the Crucifix, we are reminded 
of what took place on Calvary and of what is about to take 
place on the altar. 


In the Mass: 
We honor God. 
We thank God. 


We ask God for pardon. 
We ask God for help. 


How should we take part in the Mass? We wish to honor 
and thank God. We know we have often offended Him. We 
are in need of His help. We want God to help our dear 
ones, too. So the best way to prepare for Mass is to think 
about these things and then say a prayer that will include 
all of the four reasons we have for going to Mass. 


There are three principal parts of the Mass,—the Offer- 
tory, the Consecration and the Communion. The Offertory 
is the part of the Mass in which the priest offers bread and 
wine to God and begs Him to accept the sacrifice. This is 
the time to tell God that you offer Him the bread and wine. 
Ask Him to accept the offering of yourself, too, and to change 
you so that you will please Him. The Consecration is the 
most important part of the Mass. At this time the priest 
changes the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of 
Christ. When the Sacred Host is raised for us to see, we 
should say: “My Lord and My God!” When the priest 
kneels, we should say: ‘My Jesus, I adore You.” When 
the priest raises the Chalice, say: ‘““My Jesus, Mercy!” “Save 
me by Your Precious Blood.” ‘Change me as you changed 
bread and wine. I want to please you Jesus in all that I do.” 
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The Communion is the part of the Mass in which the 
priest and people unite in receiving Jesus. We should re- 
ceive Jesus in Holy Communion every time we assist at 
Mass. This is the best way to thank God for His goodness 
tous. If, for some reason, we cannot actually receive Jesus, 
let ussay toHim: ‘Come to my heart, dear Jesus and bless 
me.” This is what we call a Spiritual Communion. Saying 
a prayer like this will give us many graces. 


OUTLINE 
I. Sacrifice: 

1. The Sacrifice of the Cross. 

2. The Sacrifice of the Mass. 


II. The First Mass: 
1. “This is My Body.” 
2. “This is My Blood.” 
3. “Do this in memory of Me.” 


III. Giving honor to God: 
1. God is our Creator. 
2. God is our Redeemer. 
3. God is our Savior. 
IV. In the Mass: 
1. We honor God. 
2. We thank God. 
3. We.ask God for pardon. 
4. We beg God for what we need. 


IV. Principal Parts of the Mass: 
1. Offertory. 
2. Consecration. 
3. Communion. 


PROBLEMS 


I. The First Mass: 


1. When were the words of Consecration first said? 
2. What is the Sacrifice of the New Law? 


3. When are we obliged to assist at Mass? 
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II. The Words of Christ: 
1. When did Jesus say: 
(a) “This is My Body.” 
(b) “This is My Blood.” 
(c) “Do this in commemoration of Me.” 


III. We honor God: 
1. Why do we honor God? 


2. When we kneel on entering the Church, what should 
we say? 


IV. Our offering at Mass: 


1. In making an offering of the Mass, the words, honor, 
thank, pardon and ask will be a suggestion. 


2. Write your offering below. 


V. Parts of the Mass: 

. What takes place at the Offertory? 

. What are the words of Consecration? 

. What is the best way to thank God ? 
Write a Spiritual Communion. 

When do you make a personal offering? 


wm & W do 





The Index for Volume One of the JouURNAL or RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION may be procured by subscribers from the Busi- 
ness Office of the JouRNAL: 517 South Jefferson Street, Chi- 
cago. Volume One of the Journal embraces the February, 
March, April, May and June numbers of 1931. All sub- 
sequent volumes will include numbers from September 
through June of the year. The Index for Volume Two may 
be obtained from the publisher after August first, 1932. 
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REACTION OF FOURTH YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY 
USED IN THE PROJECT, “BRINGING 
CHRIST INTO THE HOME” 


SISTER MARY GODFREY, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame Academy 
Toledo, Ohio 


Man’s nature has not changed. Despite all that may be 
said against the youth of today, those of us who really make 
a study of the adolescent American girl must admit that there 
is a great deal of good in her. There is a sincerity truly 
edifying, an earnestness of purpose that none can gainsay, 
and more than all else, there is that craving, natural and 
strong in every woman for the high, the noble, the beautiful, 
the religious in life. Place before her heroic ideals, religious 
principles, and worthy models for imitation, and you will 
soon imbue her with a desire for the higher and nobler things 
of life. This is true of all mankind, and it is above all true 
of a girl in the formative years of her life. 


The writer, believing that the religious teacher can utilize 


to advantage all these traits dominant in the adolescent, 
used the questionnaire as the initial step in the project pub- 
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lished in the September issue of the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION, “Classroom Procedure to Bring Christ into the 
Home.” The questionnaire was employed as a means to an 
end. Its purpose was to get the frank attitude of the girls 
toward the home. It did not create ideals, establish atti- 
tudes, or develop appreciations, nor was it intended to do so. 
It served merely to form the basis for the work which was 
to be the burden of the year’s experiment. 

The validity of the questionnaire is often discountenanced. 
There are those who think that the adolescent girl will not 
commit herself or that the world she lives in is so idealistic 
that she is unable to distinguish between facts and what she 
means to be facts. Even if the latter hypothesis were true, 
there would be an advantage for the teacher to know how 
students idealized the situations, in other words, how stu- 
dents would have liked to re-act towards the problem. We 
shall let our readers form their own judgments after they 
have read both question and answers. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


. To whom do you go with your sorrows and difficulties? Why? 


. Where do you usually spend your evenings and week-ends? 


nN _— 


ww 


. Why are so many homes mere boarding places nowadays? ‘To 
whose credit can be ascribed the majority of ideal homes? 


4. You undoubtedly know of many poor families that are happy, 
and of rich families that are unhappy. The cause of happiness 
or unhappiness then, is something other than economic status. It 
must lie in the members of the family themselves. What, in the 
individual members, makes for happiness? 

9. What do you consider the best way to prepare for your own fu- 
ture home? 


6. Is your mother the type of woman you would like to be; in other 


words, is she your ideal? 


To systematize the work and make its analysis clear to the 
reader, there is given in each case a frequency table of the 
answers of the different types, accompanied by several ex- 
amples of each and followed by such interpretations as the 
Writer thinks necessary. 
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QUEsTION 1. To whom do you go with your sorrows and 
difficulties? 


I ae an ol re, 3 
IIR hn, ctisnictaerssclisapeaninianl 2 To boy fied ................... 2 
NS TAO I al 4 
OS eee 1 


Remarks: ‘To mother, because of the pure life she leads. 


To no one, in particular. Books have done more for me. 


When my father was alive, he and I were great pals. Whenever 
I did anything wrong, I took him into my confidence and he showed 
me how to overcome my faults. 


I tell mother most of the things about myself, but I don’t feel as 
if I could tell her all. She does not understand a girl. I often won- 
der if she ever was one. 


I tell mother all the good and bad about myself. She tries to 
understand and guide me the best she knows how. 


Interpretation: The table shows that of a class of 31 
girls, 17, nearly 55 per cent, confided in their mother. The 
reasons given: “On account of her pure life”; “because her 
sweet ways have endeared her to me”; “because she has 
always showed me how a Catholic girl should act”; “because 
she trusts me absolutely”; “because she is so unselfish,” 
prove that virtue is a magnet that attracts others. This does 
not necessarily imply that the other 45 per cent of the moth- 
ers were not virtuous, but it does bear out the statement, 
that the human heart craves the supernatural, and that youth 
trusts to the deeper and better things of life. Physical 
strength, beauty of form and other personal charms, were 
not mentioned as having insured mutual understanding be- 
tween mother and daughter. 

Why do not all daughters confide in their mothers? Does 
it not seem natural that they should? Often the mother is 
to blame. The adolescent girl is very particular in whom 
she places her trust. She seeks some one who will under- 
stand her needs, who knows how to sympathize with her 
fluctuating moods, who will try to direct, not extirpate her 
passions, who will know how to help her solve her doubts and 
fears, and who can advise her in her temptations and strug- 
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gles. To be a confidante, the mother must be a prudent, 
understanding woman. ‘The girl’s secrets are sacred to her. 
They are not only sacred, they are all-important. Self- 
scrutiny and introspection cause many girls in this age to 
magnify their faults. Hence, it is better not to take the girl 
too seriously. Her confidante must not evince surprise or 
horror at the things she relates, even though the girl herself 
is shocked at the reaction. In such moments, the mother 
must remember that but two decades or so ago, she was a girl 
herself and passed through a similar ordeal. 

That does not mean that the mother must approve of 
everything her daughter does nor that she should pass lightly 
over the girl’s faults. But a prudent mother will abide her 
time. To “jump” on the girl will at once rob her of all con- 
fidence. ‘There is virtue and merit in the girl’s confessing 
her misdemeanors. Notice how differently girls express 
themselves on this point. One girl wrote: ‘My mother is 
my only confidante, because I know she was once a girl of 
my age and understands my problems and difficulties. I 
have never found her to fail me.” ‘‘Mother and I have 
somehow agreed to disagree. She is constantly comparing 
her days of adolescence with mine. Of course, she would 
never have done the things I do.” “I tell mother nearly 
everything good right away, but I leave the bad for about 
two or three days and then I tell her in a round-about way. 
But she catches on as soon as I start and seems to make noth- 
ing of it in order to relieve me. But I usually hear about it 
later.” ‘‘Mother’s ideas conflict with mine. I prefer not to 
bother her with my troubles. She worries and makes moun- 
tains out of ant-hills.” Others kept everything from their 
mothers because they “wished to save her unnecessary wor- 
ries.” 


QUESTION 2. Where do you usually spend your evenings 
and week-ends? 


SS SESS a lea 11 Out with friends... 3 
OS ee S In dance talk... 2 
Anywhere but at home............ 6 


Remarks: Not at home, if I can help it. I do not consider my 
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home a real home. ‘There are times when I yearn to be any place 
but there. 

I just love to go but since I am allowed to have all my friends 
come to spend the evening as often as, and at any time I choose, I 
don’t mind staying at home. Mother and Dad never object to noise. 

I love to be at home when everybody else is at home, But when 
all are gone and I am leit to study, I’d like to do as the rest of them. 

When father is at home, I manage to go away. Enough said, per- 
haps. 


I do not like to stay at home. No one is there about whom I care, 
I do not like to run around either, but I want a homey atmosphere. 
If I stay at home, I do so because I do not like to advertise. I live 
in a house, but I want a home—not a place to eat and sleep in, but 
a place to live in. 


Interpretation: Only 27 answers were received to the 
question. The remaining four girls preferred not to commit 
themselves (perhaps for good reasons). At any rate, 11 of 
27, or about 40 per cent of the students who answered this 
question, and little more than 35 per cent of the class, be- 
lieved that there is no place like home. The reasons given 
were what one might expect: “Just the thought of being 
with father and mother and the rest of the family is a great 
pleasure.” “TI have everything at home to make me like to 
stay there”; “the boys make it so interesting’; “I always 
felt life too short for an idle expenditure of family ties,” and 
so on. 


An equal number (11) of the girls wanted to be out enjoy- 
ing themselves at homes of girl friends or “anywhere but at 
home.” The remaining five students said they didn’t mind 
being at home if—. Of course, these answers implied that 
since the “if” was rarely realized, they, too, belonged to the 
class of vagrants. Taken all in all, then we have to conclude 
that the great majority, nearly two-thirds of the class, did 
not find satisfaction in staying at home but preferred to spend 
their evenings and week-ends outside the family circle. 


If these girls are, to any degree, representative of youth 
(and the writer is inclined to believe that they belong to the 
better class) it is not strange that thinking men pause and 
take notice, that earnest statesmen tremble for the future 
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of the nation, that Christian parents shake their heads and 
wonder where the catastrophe will end, that the Catholic 
Church rallies all its energies and uses all its means to estab- 
lish and preserve Christian homes. For, if the above per- 
centage represents homes from which our Catholic boys and 
girls come, what shall we say of the homes where God’s com- 
mandments and Christian ideals are but empty-sounding 
phrases? 

“Tf I had a reai home,” writes one girl, “I’d spend my 
week-ends and nights there, but as it is, I prefer the neigh- 
bors’ or girl friends’ homes to mine. I’d be perfectly happy 
if we had peace, order, and discipline.” “If the family were 
a unit,” writes another, “what a heaven home would be! 
When there is a break, I’d like to go to the furtherest ends 
of the earth.” ‘Mother and dad are seldom at home, so 
why should I be?” asks a third. 


Who can blame a child for not wishing to stay at home 
when the “homey” atmosphere is lacking? For, after all, 
home is not the place we live in, but the atmosphere that 
pervades it. It may be a spacious mansion or a poor cot- 
tage, the furnishings may be few and simple, or many and 
elaborate, what does it matter so long as love, sympathetic 
understanding, mutual interest, friendly ties, and common 
worship are there? These are the worth-while things; these 
are the factors that make for individuality, creative power, 
ingenuity, peace, and contentment. 


The old standards are radically changing. The beautiful, 
happy family life of our ancestors is fast becoming a page 
in history. Marriage, at one time, was a_ sacred 
thing, not hastily entered into. It still is a sacra- 
mental bond that unites two people in indissoluble wedlock 
“for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness, in 
health, until death do us part.” But in this twentieth cen- 
tury, marriage is lightly entered into and as lightly cast 
aside. Christian ideals and principles are being lost sight of, 
even by Catholics. To stay at home nights and over the 
week-ends, to recite prayers in common, to have family de- 
votions, to grace our walls with pictures of Christ and His 
Blessed Mother, is to be hopelessly out of date. Instead 
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of providing amusements at home for the children and en- 
couraging them to bring their friends to the house where they 
can be under the watchful eye of a loving, prudent mother, 
present-day parents allow them to wander at will indulging 
in luxurious amusements till all hours of the morning, to the 
detriment of health and virtue. 


In order to correct this condition, we must go back to 
Christ. He alone offers the solution of these difficulties. 
Our girls must be taught to love Him, to put Him at the head 
of the list of their friends, and to make His teachings and 
His ideals the standards of their lives. If they do this, we 
may expect an improvement in the future homes which they 
will establish. 


QueEsTION 3. (1) Why are so many homes mere board- 
ing places nowadays? 


To the first part of Question 3, the answers varied to such 
a degree as to make a table meaningless. Hence, the follow- 
ing summary: 


Parents do not provide the right kind of enjoyment for their 
children; mothers are unwilling to sacrifice; the right atmosphere 
is lacking; home pleasures have no appeal; parents manifest no in- 
terest in the children; love is wanting ; children become economically 
independent; the world and its pleasures have taken a great hold on 
the people ; those who make homes have not received the right train- 
ing; parents do not stay at home; there is a growing love for com- 
fort and ease; home spirit is lacking; the right kind of discipline is 
wanting ; it is out of date to stay at home; modern methods of living 
are to blame; there is a deficiency of Christian morals and prac- 
tices; and so on. 


Occasionally the answers were duplicated. The following 
reasons are not included in the foregoing summary: 


Remarks: Some homes are mere places where acquaintances are 
made. Members of the family have not learned to build for God 
and their immortal souls, hence, they are entrapped by the glare 
and glitter of a pleasure-seeking world. 

. .. because the mother is too busy to bother about children, if she 
ever decides to have any. Her time is taken up with parties, bridge- 
teas, sororities, and the like. Mothers who seek their own pleasure 
can never hope to establish homes in the true sense of the word. 
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Nowadays, so many homes are mere boarding places because of 
the lack of paternal discipline, the increasing number of amusement 
places, and because people have become too self-centered. 

. because the mother is unwilling to sacrifice. Many women 
want to enjoy the same pleasures and have the same freedom as be- 
fore marriage. 


(2) To whose credit can be ascribed the majority of ideal homes? 
To mother BF. IE vicrciernnereminensocncies 1 
To mother and father .............. 4 To the Catholic Church .......... 1 





Interpretation: ‘The answers as well as the remarks of the 
girls need no further interpretation. Even the most casual 
observer knows them to be facts. There was a time when 
most youths lived and moved in what could be called a fairly 
domestic circle of human contacts. The centre, both in 
space and interest, was the family. From it radiated warmth 
and comfort. Around it clustered memories of associations 
as sacred as the name which called them forth. There was 
a mother, gentle, loving, patient, teaching by example rather 
than by precept, ruling by a love that drives out fear; there 
was the father, the bond of the house, toiling patiently day in 
and day out, yet embodying the authority which must have 
its way when all else failed; there were the children, happy 
and growing up in mutual affection and helpfulness. There 
was plenty of work to do: chores near the domestic fireside, 
school tasks to be prepared at night, and many a lessor of 
repression, kindness and thoughtfulness for others to be 
thoroughly learned. Sickness and suffering and even sorrow 
came and went, but peace and contentment remained. Here 
the family dwelt in a stronghold of affection and interest 
and kindly sympathy, secure against the attacks of a selfish 
and unfeeling world. 

Our senior girls must likewise be prepared for shocks. 
Their ideals will be rudely treated, their conduct ridiculed, 
their advice resented. Ideal husbands are rare, and many 
young men refuse to be brought into line. The girl herself 
may have the highest ambitions and resolve earnestly to in- 
fluence her friends and later her husband-to-be for the good 
and noble in life and yet get no tangible results. 


The girl who is prepared for the shocks, the ups and downs 
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of life, as well as for the shattering of her ideals, will not be 
surprised when these come to her and will the more easily 
persevere in good resolutions because of them. 


The reader will notice that the second point of Question 
3 was suggestive of a means to better the situation. The 
table shows that the girls were all but unanimous in voting 
the mother the “savior of the home.” The power of a Chris- 
tian mother is almost without limit. 


QuEsTION 4. You undoubtedly know of many poor fami- 
lies that are happy, and of rich families that are unhappy. 
The cause of happiness or unhappiness, then, is something 
other than economic status. It must be inthe members of the 
family themselves. What is it in the individual members 
that makes for happiness? 


Nearly all the answers are reduceable to these four: 


Religion and love.....................- 20 Unity and sacrifice -................. 7 
Good moral character.............3 Mutual understanding ............ 1 


Remarks: Moncey is not essential for true happiness. If God 
is there, and love and companionship, the financial matters will be 
secondary. 

If a family has a mother who cheers when the rest win and is right 
behind when they are losing and always there with her smile and 
love and confidence, she is an asset to the home that not all the riches 
could buy. A home just has to mean mother. 

A home could not exist without money, but money is not every- 
thing. Fear of God, love for each other, and a real home spirit of 
sacrifice are needed. ‘The real missing link in many homes is a lack 
of religion. 

I think the whole question depends upon the attitude the members 
of the family take toward one another. If all are kind and loving, 
they will work in unison and, although poor, they will not be unhappy 
because they will plan according to their means. 


Interpretation: Love, i.e., love rooted in faith, is the one 
essential of happiness. Almost everything else can be dis- 
pensed with if genuine love is in the home. That the girls, 
answering this questionnaire, are of the same opinion is 
proved by the many statements made to this effect, state- 
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ments which in their last analysis are reduceable to this basic 
virtue of charity, love of God and love for each other. The 
other factors mentioned, namely, unity, sacrifice, good moral 
character, and mutual understanding, are impossible without 
love. More than two-thirds of the class, or about 70 per 
cent, thought that love is indispensable to the happiness of 
a home. Leisure, riches, position, even wealth may well be 
foregone, but love—never. Love can supply whatever else 
be wanting but nothing can take the place of love. It fills 
the gaps and smooths over the difficulties. As one of the 
girls said, “‘Religion and love can give much that money 
cannot buy.” 


The second decade of a child’s life is the age of faith and 
the age of love. Both are a move upward, divinely planned. 
It behooves us as educators to utilize these tendencies. The 
aim of religious education is to cultivate the habit of religion 
in life; it is to give youth that acquaintanceship with relig- 
ious life that will control his future. We must cultivate the 
special qualities so needful to adapt the individual student 
for the particular post so soon to be his. Surely, there can 
be nothing trivial that honest purpose does to make the home 
purer and sweeter, and society better, or the souls of men 
more holy. If the student leaving the atmosphere of the school 
is to go out and successfully and virtuously meet the moral 
demands made upon him in a future which a parent could, 
at best, only partially anticipate, he must have the rock- 
bottom basis of sound principle and good habits. 


QuesTION 5. What do you consider the best way to pre- 
pare for your own home? 


This question set some girls a-thinking, as they expressed 
it. One student said for the first time in her life she was led 
to realize that most unhappy marriages must be traceable 
to just this period of preparation. Another girl thought that 
one’s religious life was, of its very nature, such as to color 
almost every action of the day, but although she had often 
heard it said that one ought to prepare for the married state, 
she had never thought it had reference to character traits, 
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habits, and the like, but merely to temporal and worldly 
things. 


Naturally, the answers were as varied as the needs of those 
who wrote them. Most of them were very personal and, in 
many cases, similar to those mentioned in the Self-Analysis 
Rating Scale.* All the girls, without exception, admitted 
that ideal homes had to be prepared for, that this did not 
mean merely accumulating wealth or filling a hope chest, but 
that it had reference to more subtle values, the things worth 
while that one can heap up without fear that “rust nor moth 
will consume.” 


Remarks: This means, I presume, that if one wishes to have a 
model home, it will be necessary to begin right off, for surely one 
cannot prepare for such an undertaking over night. Rome wasn’t 
built in a day. I must begin forming such habits and learning those 
things which are essential in the make-up of an ideal home. Spirit- 
ual, mental, and physical fitness are required. Who could live with 
a person who is continually ailing and cross because of neglect of 
health in youth? Or who could be really happy if she has not the 
education at least as good as that of her partner? Religion and 
high ideals are especially necessary. ‘Then the girl must know how 
to cook, bake, and sew, or else there is bound to be trouble. Now 
is the time to learn, It’s too great a task to be accomplished in one 
day. 

One cannot change from a butterfly to a matron over night. Ideal 
homes must be prepared for. It’s a slow process (I know it from 
experience), but much of it can be learned from your own mother 
if she is the right sort of a mother. 


It is easy to form ideals, but not so easy to have them materialize. 
There are hardships and other difficulties to be overcome, and noth- 
ing can ever be achieved without effort. I think now is the time to 
prepare for my future home. This I wish to do in particular by 
practicing self-denial, for every mother, I think; must know how to 
bear suffering if she wants to make her children happy. 


Parents who were dissolute and snobbish before, can never change 
their faults suddenly and be a model all at once. By seeking to 
eradicate fault after fault, and by persisting in the effort in regard 
to little things, I trust that sooner or later I shall have made myself 
more worthy for such a noble state, if God calls me to it. 


*Sister Mary Godfrey, S.N.D. “Classroom Procedure to Bring Christ 
into the Home,” JournaL of Reticious Instruction II (September, 1931), 47. 
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QuESTION 6. Js your mother the kind of woman you 
would like to be? In other words, is she your ideal?* 


a Sa TRAE EN Ts Pa OR Re RR. Pee Stee eee 8 
In a certain sense...................... 8 


One girl whose mother is dead wrote, “I hold the memory 
of my ideal.” Four girls failed to answer this question; 


eleven thought mother their ideal of womanhood; eight did 
not “agree with all her views of life” but admired many of 
her qualities; and eight candidly admitted that their moth- 
ers fell far short of their ideal. 


Remarks: In a certain sense she is. But she has some antiquated 
ideas for this present age. Mother has the habit of crushing this 
generation, whether they do right or wrong. She always looks on 
the dark side of things. 

Yes; although I can’t explain why. There’s something indefinable 
about mother—personality or spirit is, perhaps, what you call it. 

My mother is not the exact type of woman I should like to be. I 
should like to make my home and family my chief interest in life. 

In certain respects, but we are all human. I prefer to take Christ 
as a model. 

Mother must have led a pure life in her young days. I am con- 
stantly shocking her. If I were a mother, I should prefer that my 
children love me rather than fear me. Her extreme goodness makes 
me afraid to tell her anything. 

Iadmire my mother. She is superior to everyone at home. One 
can look up to her and be inspired. She is lovely, kind, intellectual ; 
her spirit is invincible. 

A mother who is not her daughter’s confidante cannot be her 
daughter’s ideal. Mother does not stand high enough in my estima- 


tion. She is too socially inclined ; home and children are secondary 
to her, 


Interpretation: Answers to the foregoing question 
seem to show that mothers are ideals for most girls. Despite 
all the advocates who speak of shifting the education of 
children to other agencies than the home, the best teacher 





*Editor’s Note: We question the advisability of asking high school girls 
to answer 6. It is not impossible for such questions to result in unhealthy, 
critical attitudes. 
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‘is the mother. In the home-school lessons of cheerfulness, 
patience, kindness, self-control, service, and love of duty 
are taught with a directness that cannot fail to register in 
the learner be he young or old. 


In the above data there are at least 8 of 31 girls, 25 per 
cent of the class, whose mothers have not measured up to 
their daughters’ ideals. One girl who answered “No” to 
the foregoing question, added by way of explanation, 
“Worldly-minded parents who place before their children 
mere worldly ambitions, cannot be surprised if they reap as 
they have sown.” Another said her mother was “‘too socially 
inclined;” a third, “she is too partial.” ‘She gives in too 
easily” . . . “cannot keep order” .. . “lacks self-con- 
trol,” were other faults which seemed too grave to be over- 
looked. 


Do mothers realize their power for good and for evil? And 
if they do not, why should they not be educated to such 
realization? In a certain factory in England the employers 
do not inquire about the character of the employee, but they 
base their judgments as to the ability of the applicant wholly 
on the case-studies of the home from which the applicant 
comes. Whether we approve of this method or not, we are 
forced to admit that the home is responsible for the morals, 
the manners, and the character of the boys and girls who 
fall under their influence. 

The future homes of our nation are in the making and 
the persons who are to influence them are the boys and girls 
of our own day, endowed with dynamic potentialities which 
will set the world—the home-world—aflame with a love 
more divine than human, a love which will live forever be- 
cause it is based on religious principles, or with a sensual, 
misdirected love which will flare up for a time in extrava- 
gant caresses and fool-hardy promises, and then die down 
never to be kindled again, at least in the same home-world. 
Towards which of these ends are we, as religious teachers, 
directing our energies during the short time our students are 
under our care? 
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COLLEGE RELIGION CHARTS 


REVEREND JOHN P. MARKOE, S.J. 
Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Epitor’s Note: We are printing on the following pages a 
set of charts now in use in the Religion courses at Marquette 
University in which institution the department of Religion is 
making the present year one of experimentation with a view 
of adopting standard charts after they have been tried out 
and found satisfactory to the teachers of the various classes. 
We believe that the reader will find these outlines self-ex- 
planatory. Their form is most worthy of imitation. Not 
only do these charts list teaching units with their respective 
time allotments, but they deserve special commendation for 
the specific attention that is given to dispositions and appli- 
cations. Instructors who organize the content of their 
courses in similarly arranged outlines will contribute to the 
improvement of religious instruction at the college level. 
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Ceaching the Public School Child 




















RELIGIOUS PROJECT WORK IN THE VACATION 
SCHOOL PROGRAM * 


REVEREND LEROY CALLAHAN 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


Los Angeles, California 


By the term “project work” we are accustomed to desig- 
nate all manual or activity work done by the child. By re- 
ligious project work we designate that manual or activity 
work that is related to the truths of Religion. 

The question: “Why should such project work be in- 
corporated in the vacation school program?” may be answer- 
ed by a brief consideration of the end or purpose of the vaca- 
tion school. 


Without doubt, the primary purpose of the vacation 
school is religious education, not mere instruction. The vaca- 
tion school gives the teacher an opportunity to educate the 
conscience of the child that is not found in the ordinary Sun- 
day School class. The teacher who looks upon the vacation 
school as an ordinary Catechism class has failed to vision the 
true character of this movement. 

To continue with the argument, the vacation school, in 
order to achieve its purpose, should present a full program 


*This short paper was read by Father Callahan on October 20, 1931, at the 
Rural Life Convention held at Wichita, Kansas. 
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giving, as far as possible, the many different means of re- 
ligious teaching and religious life. Nothing should be over- 
looked which will assist the teacher to emphasize religious 
practice or awaken the child’s interest. We contend, that is, 
those who have used the project method contend, that there 
is no single feature of our vacation school program which 
awakens and sustains more interest than the projects. Fur- 
thermore, the educational value of the projects cannot be 
overlooked. 


It is my wish to be brief and therefore I will neither quote 
nor discuss this from the view of the psychologist or educator. 
It will suffice to call to your attention two well known facts: 
1. That children are interested in “doing things”. No one 
with even a slight acquaintance with children will deny the 
fact. It is that desire for activity that leads them into mis- 
chief. 2. That children learn most things better by doing 
than by listening to their elders. These two well known facts 
are the basis of all project work. It gives the children some- 
thing to do and something to learn while doing it. 

This is my brief answer to the question: “What kind of 
religious project work should be used?” 

Religious project work may be divided into two principal 
classes: 1. Project booklets explaining the Catechism, 
liturgy, etc. 2. Handcraft which should, as far as possible, 
be related to religious truth and practice, e.g., making altars, 
altar linens, religious shrines for home, etc. Both types have 
been used successfully in the vacation schools of our diocese. 
The emphasis can be put upon one or the other according to 
the needs and circumstances. 

A very well balanced program may contain three periods 
a week of project booklets and two of handcraft. From our 
experience the vacation school without project work is not 
as much a success as the vacation school with project work. 
We should never overlook the fact that originality of ideas, 
both on the part of the child and teacher in working out the 
project, should be encouraged in every possible way. 

At the close, let me indicate to you the possibilities of 
using the sign language as a class project acting on the prin- 
ciple that everything which helps the child to learn and 
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understand Christian doctrine may be used by the catechist. 
Let us first consider what the sign language is. 


The sign language was used by the Indians to communicate 
with those who did not speak the same tongue. It is used 
today by the deaf mute who has escaped the tyranny of the 
pure oralists. It has value as a medium of expression. How- 
ever, few people understand what these signs really mean. 
They are not, as most people think, artificial representation 
of words. In reality they are pictures painted in the air. 
Many artificial signs are used by the deaf, but the real object 
of signs is to give pictorial representation of the object or 
idea and not of the word. 

In teaching children of the primary or first grade, the 
teacher may use signs to advantage, the children repeating in 
unison the words and the sign pictures at the same time. 

The sign for God: index finger pointing to heaven; 


The sign for made: both hands outline the head and 
shoulders of a man, as if God molded Adam’s body out of 
clay; 

The sign for world: describing a circle in the air — God 
made the world (sun, moon, stars, trees, you, me). 


Forty or fifty signs will suffice to form a valuable sign-pic- 
ture vocabulary. For inspiration, I would recommend Father 
Higgins’ book How to Talk to the Deaf and Ernest T. Setons’ 
The Sign Talk. 











Theology for the Teacher 














REFUSAL OF CHRISTIAN BURIAL 


SACERDOS 


Christian burial, in ecclesiastical language, means the in- 
terment of the body of a deceased person in a sacred place, 
will all or some of the prayers and ceremonies prescribed by 
the Roman Ritual. By a sacred place is meant a cemetery or 
some part of a cemetery which has been duly blessed or 
consecrated by the proper ecclesiastical authority according 
to the rites indicated in approved liturgical books. The prac- 
tice of providing Christian burial for the bodies of her de- 
ceased children is one that has, from the very beginning, 
been near to the heart of holy Mother Church,—and very 
becomingly so, because this practice is a corollary of the 
dogma of the Resurrection of the Body; and while, absolute- 
ly speaking, it matters not, so far as the final resurrection is 
concerned, what becomes of the body after the soul has left 
it, nevertheless, since a Catholic firmly believes that the sub- 
stantially identical body is one day to be reunited with the 
soul, to partake of the soul’s happiness and glory, it is 
eminently becoming that the body, while awaiting the time 
of the reunion, should be treated with a reverence com- 
mensurate to its future state of bliss. Moreover, as the 
Church is a most tender mother, she cannot forget that their 
bodies played an important part in the life-drama of her chil- 
dren and consequently deserve some recognition and tribute 
of respect after the curtain has fallen upon the last scene of 
all. 

Lovingly tender as she is, however, Mother Church is also 
just. She knows that the body, while helping the soul to lay 
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up merit for eternal life does sometimes,—alas!—impede her 
in her heavenward journey and even turn her entirely aside 
to ends that are not of God. Therefore, while, for the most 
part, the Church takes care that the bodies of her children be 
preserved in honor and respect she does not hesitate, when 
justice demands, to deprive the corpse of every external sign 
and expression of post-mortuary reverence. Not that she in- 
tends to pass judgment as to the final justification of any one 
of her children, but simply that, as the society instituted by 
Christ for the ruling of His Mystical Body, she wishes to de- 
clare to the world that some one of her children has finished 
the course of his earthly life, as far as human appearances 
go, at variance with her and in a state of rebellion against 
her laws. 

Now it is important for Catholics to know just what classes 
of their fellows lay themselves open to the penalty of being 
deprived of Christian burial. It must be remembered always 
that the penalty is a strictly ecclesiastical one, even though 
the sin for which it is incurred might be the infraction of a 
divine law. For all our positive knowledge on the subject, 
therefore, we must have recourse to the Canons of the 
Church, the decrees of Councils (general and particular) the 
rulings of Bishops and acts of like nature. 

The new Code of Canon Law, after prescribing (Canon 
1239) that all those who die without Baptism are to be de- 
prived of Christian burial (unless they be catechumens who 
died unbaptized through absolutely no fault of their own) 
goes on to declare (Canon 1240) that the following classes 
are to be refused Christian burial, unless, before death, they 
give some signs of repentance: — 


1. Notorious apostates from the Christian faith as well as here- 
tics, schismatics and members of the Masonic or other condemned 
societies. 

2. Excommunicated or interdicted persons, after sentence con- 
demnatory or declaratory has been passed upon them. In cases 
included under both 1 and 2 it is plain that notoriety or public 
knowledge is required. 


3. Deliberate suicides. Real suicide is meant, not those who have 


taken their own lives while permanently or temporarily deprived of 
the use of reason. 
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4. Those who are killed in a duel or who die from a wound re- 
ceived in a duel. Concerning this class the law is so strict that even 
though one dying from a wound received in a duel should give some 
signs of repentance and (according to Benedict XIV) receive abso- 
lution he must, nevertheless, be refused Christian burial. 

5. Those who have given orders before death, that their bodies 
shall be cremated. This prohibition extends to the burial of the 
ashes of a cremated body when the cremation has been ordered by 
the deceased person himself and also to the body of the deceased 
who has ordered cremation though his wishes have not been carried 
out. If, however, the deceased has departed life a good Catholic, 
i.e., Opposed to the practice of cremation, and his surviving rela- 
tives, disregarding the deceased’s convictions, have his body cre- 
mated, then the rites and ceremonies of the Church can be held 
both at the home of the dead person and at the Church, but not at 
the place of cremation (S. Cong. H. 6. 15 December, 1886). In 
such an instance care should be taken to prevent scandal by pub- 
lishing the fact that the cremation took place against the will of 
the deceased. 

6. All other public and notorious sinners who gave no signs of 
repentance, concerning this class it is to be noted that certainty must 
be had as to their final impenitence, and that it be so public that to 
grant them Christian burial would mean a new and grave scandal 
added to the public scandal already given by their lives. 


When any doubt arises as to the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions laid down in any one of the enumerated cases, recourse 
must be had to the Ordinary of the diocese. If the doubt 
still persists, or if the Bishop cannot be reached in time, 
ecclesiastical burial should be permitted, but in such a man- 
ner as to preclude the danger of scandal. This is in accord 
with the general spirit of the Church as proposed to us by 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, (no. 389): — 
“Judgment should lean to the side of leniency and mercy, 
which we recommend especially in the case when the de- 
ceased, overtaken by a sudden death, had no time for re- 
pentance, since according to a principle of the moral law 
“odia sunt restringenda” (harshness should be avoided). 

There remain a question or two to be answered before we 
conclude our discussion of Christian burials. And first:—is 
it ever or under any circumstances permitted to bury the 
body of a non-Catholic in a Catholic cemetery? The Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore answers the question, in ac- 
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cordance with its recommended policy of leniency and mercy 
(vid. sup.), to the effect that in the case where a Catholic 
family has a family vault in a Catholic cemetery, or a blessed 
burial crypt in a private chapel, a non-Catholic member of 
the family could be buried in the said vault or chapel pro- 
vided that it had been in possession of the family before the 
death of the non-Catholic party. This reply is an interpre- 
tation of the mind of the Holy See in a “tolerari potest” 
granted to the diocese of Prague in 1860. In a letter from 
the Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith in the year 
1889, the Bishops of this country are warned against con- 
struing a reluctant toleration on the part of the Holy See into 
a positive suspension of an ancient law which forbids, in gen- 
eral terms, the burial of non-Catholics in Catholic cemeteries. 
The Bishops are reminded that the Church, in this case, 
tolerates a departure from the usual law, in order to avoid 
greater evils. 

Another question concerns the burying of the body of a 
Catholic in a non-Catholic or in a profane or non-sectarian 
cemetery. To this the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
makes answer that when the deceased party is a convert 
whose surviving non-Catholic relations have a lot in a non- 
Catholic or in a common cemetery, then the deceased may 
be buried with the full ritual of the Church, the individual 
grave being blessed. The same procedure is to be followed 
even when the Catholic party had purchased a lot in a non- 
Catholic cemetery before the promulgation of the previous 
and more severe ruling of the First Council of Baltimore held 
in 1853, and even when the lot had been bought after that 
date (1853), provided it had been bought in good faith. 

From all that has been said we may safely conclude that 
though definite laws have been made by the Church to ex- 
clude from Christian burial the bodies of all whom she judges 
to have died unworthy of what is in reality a privilege and a 
favor, at the same time the utmost lenity and mercy must 
be used in deciding on the unworthiness of any specific per- 
son. Whensoever the slightest doubt exists the Bishop 
of the place where the deceased is to be buried must be con- 
sulted, and he is advised to be guided chiefly by mercy rather 
than justice in rendering his decision. 
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MAKING CHRISTIAN CONDUCT HABITUAL 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


As Catholic teachers and parents we are eager to see those 
in our charge manifest conduct that is an expression of the 
Catholic ideal. There is no such a thing in life as outward 
control of conduct without the necessary inner controls. 
Moreover, actual outer controls are really the results of inner 
controls. It behooves us, therefore, to follow a procedure of 
training that will provide both types of control for our chil- 
dren. Situations in the home furnish innumerable opportuni- 
ties for a systematic training in conduct. There is no one 
more capable of analyzing the needs of a child’s life than the 
parents in the home. If he is only moderately alert he will 
recognize the faults of his children, the virtues that are want- 
ing in their daily lives and their success or retardation in the 
practice of our holy Religion. 

The simple procedure that we are about to recommend to 
parents will assist them greatly in directing the character 
training of their children. While it does not provide for all 
those elements that should appear in a well rounded program 
of character training, it represents one element or phase of 
this training that cannot be neglected. It requires the in- 
dividual or the person directing the individual to select faults 
of character, practices of Religion or other acts of virtue that 
the individual is in immediate need of acquiring. These acts 
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are to be attacked one-by-one with the individual firmly re- 
solved to permit self no omission of the virtuous act or no 
performance of the fault to be eradicated. If the parent or 
teacher will explain the following plan to the child and fol- 
low-up daily his participation in it, there is every hope that 
our Catholic children will progress more rapidly in develop- 
ing a character truly in conformity with the Catholic ideal. 


The diagram given below represents a check sheet on 
which the child is to mark daily his success or failure in the 
practice of the virtue selected or in the eradication of the 
fault designated. * 


The parent’s or teacher’s responsibility rests particularly 
in helping the child to select appropriate acts, to mark the 
record faithfully, and to persevere in the intention and effort 
necessary. 


We have all experienced the success that accompanies our 
efforts when we pursue them systematically. The child who 
notes daily the minutes he practices on the piano or his 
fidelity in brushing his teeth is usually more successful than 
the boy or girl who does not do so. In character study the 
daily check shows the child that there is no vacation from 
the pursuit of pleasing God. He grows to learn that character 
development is a job that he must carry on every day of the 
week, that it is a piece of work that he himself must do and 
which no one can do for him. 


We are living in a period when wives and husbands are 
endeavoring to live within a given budget. Most of them 
realize that a certain amount of systematic record is neces- 
sary for the successful use of such a plan. The same is true 
in character study. The chart given above is a very simple 
device whereby the individual checks himself once a day on 
a single act of conduct that his ideal calls for him to make 
habitual in his life. When he has been successful in making 
a particular act habitual in his every day life he selects an- 
other. As was mentioned above, the parent’s task is to help 
the child see those acts that are most necessary and import- 





*From: Ellamay Horan, Practices of Charity for Boys and Girls, p. 116. 
Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1929. 
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DAILY RECORD SHEET 
X—Did not let slip a single opportunity. 


O—Permitted one or more occasions to pass without performing the 
act selected. 


Day of 
Month Jan. Febr.March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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Charts similar to the one given above may be ruled easily 
in a small note book and given to the child. One of our 
Catholic publishing houses has printed forms that may be 
used by children or adults. ” 


* The Individual’s Daily Record. New York: William H. Sadlier, 1930. 
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ant and help him develop the habit of checking every night 
before retiring. 

It is hardly possible to estimate the amount of good that 
will come from the faithful use of the device we have de- 
scribed above. What a host of admirable habits might be 
developed through its use during a span of five, ten or weer 
years! | 

Mention was made earlier that other factors ought to be 
present if this check-device would attain its full possibility 
for good in the child’s training in character. We are listing 
them below: 


1. Assistance in understanding reasons why a particular 
virtue should be present in his life or a given fault banish- 
ed. Supernatural and natural reasons should be suggested. 


2. The exemplification of this virtue in the lives of his im- 
mediate family. 


3. The ability to recognize appropriate occasions. 
4, Many opportunities wherein he may practice the virtue. 


5. Happiness and satisfaction in omitting the fault or in 
practicing the desired act. 


6. Opportunities to read attractive illustrations of the de- 
sired virtue in the lives of others. 


7. Opportunities to see the particular act exemplified in liv- 
ing persons who are worthy of admiration. 


When the various factors mentioned above are combined 
with the daily check, a device that secures the ideal or the act 
desired, then and then only have parents and teachers a well 
rounded program that is conducive to the finest type of char- 
acter development. 


Se hd a 
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RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES IN THE CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


The following study represents a type of investigation 
that might be made with profit by any Catholic high school 
in the United States. The more we face our problems objec- 
tively and evaluate our curriculum content, teaching proce- 
dure and system of school discipline, the more exact will be 
our knowledge of the immediate success of our work as relig- 
ious teachers. We can hardly hope for ultimate success from 
the religious training offered by our schools if it does not 
contribute to a relative degree of immediate success in the 
religious living of our graduates. Moreover, it is possible 
that many students experienced a powerful influence in our 
schools from factors to which we do not attribute sufficient 
weight. As a partial contribution to an understanding of 
these problems the following study is outlined. 


THE PROBLEM 


In determining the relative value of the various religious 
influences offered by the Catholic high school the following 
questions present themselves: 


1. What religious influence offered by the Catholic high school 
have been found to be the most dynamic in the lives of our 
graduates? 
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2. What factors in the religious training of high school students 
have contributed little or nothing to their later religious life? 


3. Are graduates of our high schools cognizant of religious in- 
fluences that the high school might have offered and which were 


absent or almost absent from the religious training offered by 
our schools? 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PROCEDURE 


The reliability of the data obtained through the present 
study depends primarily on two conditions: (1) the willing- 
ness of those engaging in it to receive frank reactions and 
(2) the honesty of those contributing data. It would not 
be advisable for a school to undertake such a piece of work 
if it were unwilling to face the outcomes. Moreover, a frank 
inquiring attitude on the part of the school will contribute 
to bring about a more honest reaction from former students. 


The procedure to be followed is to present a form similar 
to the one given below to an adequate, random sampling of 
the graduates of the school. If the high school is small, the 
investigator should endeavor to get in touch with as many 
graduates as possible. But if the school is large and of long 
establishment with thousands of graduates, the person who 
is conducting the study should obtain a list of graduates from 
whom data may be obtained. This group of at least one 
thousand should not represent a select number; it should be 
a random sampling of the graduates of the school. The list 
might be obtained by taking every other name or every third 
name from the list of living graduates. Moreover, the list 


should represent a sampling of graduates of a number of 
years. 


In sending the questionnaire given below to former stu- 
dents a letter explaining the project should accompany the 
form. The forms themselves may be mimeographed or print- 
ed, but they should be of such a character that they will be 
easy to read and easy to answer. A stamped addressed 
envelope should be sent with each questionnaire. This rec- 
ommendation is made because individuals reply more surely 
and more promptly when such a device is employed. It is 
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not the value of the stamp that enters into consideration but 
the convenience and opportunity for making an immediate 
reply. 

The reader will observe that the individual is requested 
not to write his name on the questionnaire form. This is 
recommended as a means of procuring a more out-spoken 
reply from alumni. The year of graduation is called for in 
order that, in the classification of data listed, attention may 
be given to the span of years represented by the graduates 
answering the form. Number of years in attendance at a 
Catholic college is asked in order to account for additional 
influences. 

* * *x * 


TO THE GRADUATES OF 
HIGH SCHOOL, 


We are endeavoring to obtain information from our graduates 
that will help our high school in providing for our present and future 
students every valuable religious influence. Kindly answer the ques- 
tions given below and return in the enclosed envelope as soon as 
possible. Feel perfectly free to be as frank as you wish in answering 
the questions stated. We shall appreciate your honesty. 


Yours most cordially, 








Principal 
Do not sign your name to this paper. 


Year of graduation 
Number of years (if any) in a Catholic college 
Underline the word or phrase in each question that expresses most 
clearly your answer: 








1. From the standpoint of your life as a Catholic today would 


you consider that the religious influences of your high school 
days were 


Very Valuable Fairly Valuable Of Little Influence 


2. Do you ever try to explain points of your Religion to others? 
Often Seldom Never 


3. If you are among those who have opportunities to speak of the 
teachings of their Religion, do you feel that you are prepared to 
talk intelligently about them? 


Yes Not very well No 
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4, If you were given an opportunity to talk about the Religion you 


“I 


studied in high school, do you feel able to explain it adequately? 
Yes Not very well No 


. When you were in high school did you give as much time to the 


study of Religion as you gave to foreign languages (Latin, 
French, etc.) and mathematics? 


Yes No 


. Do you think that the Religion you studied in high school has 


been of practical value to you since graduation? 
Yes Sometimes No 


. Do you believe that your study of Religion in high school might 


have been of greater value to you today if certain factors had 

been provided for? Check (V) on the list below those factors, 

the presence of which in your high school work, might have 

made your study of Religion of greater profit to you: 

(1) More concrete applications. 

(2) The study of problems that the adult must meet. 

(3) Less memory work. 

(4) Longer class periods. 

(5) Text-books and assignments similar to those in the secular 
subjects. 

(6) More interesting work. 

(7) Less repetition. 


. Check (1V) those factors in the following list that have proved 


of lasting influence in your life since graduation: 
(1) The prayers said before and after class meetings. 
(2) ‘The daily period of religious instruction. 
(3) The example of teachers. 


(4) Religious atmosphere of the school (shrines, religious pic- 
tures, objects, etc.) 


(5) The high school chapel. 
(6) The religious fervor of your companions. 
(7) Opportunity to assist at Holy Mass daily. 
(8) Activities of the sodality or spiritual council. 
(9) The school’s annual retreat. 
(10) Opportunity to go to Confession regularly. 
(11) The discipline or regulations of the school. 


(12) Compulsory attendance at spiritual exercises. 
(13) Weekly conference by a priest. 





10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


— 
wt 
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. If there are any factors mentioned in the question above that 


you believe have proved harmful rather than beneficial in your 
life please mention here: 


From the list given in question eight, select three factors that 
have proved of greatest value in your life asa Catholic. If you 
prefer to mention factors that are not given above, state them 
instead : 


If any of the following factors have proved of great influence in 
your religious life as an adult Catholic, mark them with a check 
(V): 

(1) Parents (Home: example, atmosphere, etc.). 

(2) Husband or wife. 

(3) Friends. 

(4) Confessor. 

(5) Sermons. 

(6) Retreats. 

(7) Missions. 

(8) Prayer. 


Do you feel that your way of living is more religious, just and 
charitable than the lives those of your friends who did not have 
the advantages of a Catholic high school training? 


Yes No 


What religious factors do you think should be emphasized in the 
training of Catholic high school students? (See questions 8 and 
11 for suggestions.) 


If you feel that certain religious factors were over-emphasized 
in your training to the detriment of other factors, note them 
here: (See questions 8 and 11 for suggestions.) 


. On the other side of this paper kindly note any information that 


you feel might be of help to the teachers at your Alma Mater 
in endeavoring to make Religion a more vital force in the after- 
graduation lives of students. 


* *k * *k 


It is hardly necessary to say that an investigation similar 
the one outlined above will not bring information from all 


former graduates. Some have moved and cannot be located; 
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others will neglect to fill out or return the questionnaire- 
forms; a third group is unwilling or fearful of telling their 
former teachers how they feel in regard to the items ques- 
tioned; while there are others who may even take the study 
in a light manner, answering the questions with flippancy, 
etc. The investigator should be cognizant of these limitations 
and others. * 


In spite of the various limitations that are bound to accom- 
pany this study the school will obtain from it valuable infor- 


mation in evaluating its success as an influence in the lives 
of graduates. 


*See Carter V. Good, How To Do Research In Education, pp. 133-140. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1928. 











New Books in Review 




















The Mass. For Junior and Senior High School. By Rev- 
erend S. Czerniejewski. St. Louis: Herder, 1931. Pp. 111. 


In the last few years remarkable progress has been made 
in presenting material on the Mass to little children. Illus- 
trative material for both junior and senior high school is 
now available to all teachers but the first step in a concise 
treatment of the Mass for pupils is made by Father Czernie- 
jewski in this valuable text, The Mass. 

This book will be welcomed by every teacher and student 
who is awaiting a handy text on the Holy Sacrifice. 

In his introduction, Father Czerniejewski explains care- 
fully what is meant by the “Eucharistic Sacrifice” and gives 
reasons for the use of a Missal at Mass, according to Pope 
Pius X who said: “Pray the Mass, do not pray in the Mass.” 
A very convenient summary of the appurtenances of the 
Mass is given at the close of the introductory chapter which 
is invaluable to the student in his study of the Mass. 

The size of the book is convenient, the type is good and 
the language is simple and clear. The treatise throughout 
awakens Catholic consciousness to the beauties and richness 
of liturgical life. No longer are the secrets of Christ’s Gift 
a sealed book to the student, for in this text every step in the 
Holy Sacrifice is made with a view to satisfying even the in- 
different and making it possible to meet the most enthusi- 
astic of students. For a practical use of this book, it will be 
necessary for the teacher to formulate study outlines for at 
least two sections,—the Mass of the Catechumens and the 
Mass of the Faithful. Then he will be able to utilize the 
questions at the conclusion of each chapter. 
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Father Czerniejewski loses no opportunity of reminding 
his readers of the value of the Sign of the Cross in “‘the olden 
days,” but it is an unpardonable practice to assign this great 
act to history. Would it not have been an invaluable check 
to have this same act of profession of our faith functioning 


in our lives today? 
SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 


Liturgical Law, A Hand-book of the Roman Liturgy. By 
Reverend P. Charles Augustine, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Company, 1931. Pp. xv + 467. 


The author of this volume presents his content under five 
titles which he believes comprise the whole field of sacred 
liturgy. These titles are: Sacred Things and Seasons, The 
Divine Office, The Holy Eucharist, Religious Worship, and 
Ritual Worship. The writer leaves the administration of the 
sacraments, with the exception of Holy Eucharist which is 
the object of the liturgy, to the field of pastoral theology. 
Liturgical Law will serve many groups of readers. Teachers 
of all grades as well as the college instructor will find in it 
a source of material for personal enrichment. College stu- 
dents may use the book as a basal text or reference, and the 
high school student of superior ability will not find the text 
difficult for supplementary reading. 


A Curriculum In Religion. Edited by Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. 
157. 


The material in this volume is in part a reprint of outlines 
printed in the Catholic School Journal of 1930-31. The cur- 
riculum was prepared in cooperation with several groups of 
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religious teachers. In the Preface the editor states that the 
curriculum was constructed for the Chicago archdiocese and 
permission is granted to use the material in whole or in part, 
wherever teachers think it may be helpful. 

The Introduction to this curriculum presents the aims of 
Christian education both ultimate and immediate, together 
with a distinction between Christian education and social 
education. In eleven statements Doctor Fitzpatrick sum- 
marizes the educational ideas underlying the construction of 
the curriculum for the eight grades of the elementary school. 
For each grade a main interest for the year is designated 
together with an outline of topics, quotations to be learned, 
supplementary activities to be engaged in, pictures with 
which the child should become familiar, the religious vo- 
cabulary for the year, suggested poems, prayers and aspira- 
tions to be studied, items of liturgy to be included, religious 
practices to be emphasized, and a brief mention of the trans- 
lation of religious knowledge, practice and attitudes into 
the day-to-day life of the child. Basal texts and supple- 


mentary materials are also suggested for the teacher of each 
grade. 


Course of Study in Religion, Grade I. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. 16. 


In this paper covered booklet there are teaching outlines 
for eight units of study to be presented during the first grade. 
A bibliography is given for the teacher’s reference and en- 
richment. Each unit of study is in outline form with a sug- 
gested time schedule. The weeks designated vary from four 
to seven. Learning objectives for each unit are given. Some 
of them are specific and others are more general. Particular 
hymns, poems and pictures are listed as core material. The 
fundamental characteristics of each unit are obtained by the 
child through teaching exercises designated as exploration 
and presentation. Suggested pupil activities are printed 
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under the headings assimilation and organization. Particular 
references for the teacher to use in enriching the child’s 
knowledge and appreciation are given with each unit outline. 
The units presented for Grade One are: “God, the Creator”, 
“The Pre-Christmas Cycle”, “Christmas Cycle” (two units 
on this topic), “God, our Father”, “The Child Christ” (two 
units), and “First Communion”. 


Model Lessons in Catechism, First and Second Series. Los 
Angeles: Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Pp. 30 and 
31. 


These lessons are now two years old. We believe that 
teachers of public school children would like to know about 
them. The following lessons are presented in the ‘First 
Series”: I. God; II. Perfections; III. Trinity; IV. Angels; 
V. Adam and Eve; VI. Sin; VII. Redeemer; VIII. Incar- 
nation; IX. Passion; X. Resurrection; XI. Holy Ghost. In 
the “Second Series” the lessons are: XII. Church; XIII. 
Prayer; XIV. Sacraments; XV. Baptism; XVI. Penance; 
XVII. Contrition; XVIII. Holy Eucharist; XIX. Mass. The 
method to be used by the teacher is explained in the Intro- 
duction to each series. The Confraternity does not consider 
these lessons complete in detail but merely offering specific 
suggestions to the teacher. The method calls for (a) Word- 
explanation; (b) Explanation of doctrine; (c) Questions 
about the lesson; (d) Practice (The application of religious 
truths to the everyday life of the child.); (e) Stories; (f) 
Ejaculations; (g) Hymns closely related to the matter 
taught on the day. The Confraternity’s brief introductory 
statement on method recommends that the various classes 
be brought together for the story of the day and the singing 
of hymns when such is found to be practical. The plan sug- 
gested recommends a particular time-schedule to the teacher. 
In each model lesson important questions from the Cate- 
chism are explained in such a way that the teacher may pre- 
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pare himself or herself easily and exactly for the work of the 
day. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in Los Angeles 
endeavors to attain a twofold purpose through its Religion 
classes: To help children know their Religion through a 
study and explanation of the principal truths and to love 
God and to show their love by living according to the Com- 
mandments of God. 

The Confraternity also prints a four page pamphlet en- 
titled “Home Visitors”. In these pages those who are in- 
terested in assembling public school chiidren for religious 
instruction will find a wealth of ideas to assist them in gain- 
ing access to the homes, in census taking, in getting children 
to attend classes and in follow-up visits. 


De Paul University G. KLOSS 





























Editorial Notes and Comments 














RELIGION IN THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


Just why do Catholic men and women attend Catholic pro- 
fessional schools? What is the justification for the existence 
of these colleges as part of a Catholic university? The un- 
initiated will answer: “To spread the influence of Catholic 
education through the teaching of Catholic doctrine, and 
particularly in its application to specific professional fields.” 
This answer reads smoothly, but is Religion being taught in 
our professional schools? Are students being instructed in 
regard to their particular obligations as Catholics soon to 
be engaged in a particular profession? Those who are 
familiar with the aksence of Religion from the curricula will 
vouchsafe another reply—that the value of the Catholic 
professional school rests in the contacts that the student 
establishes with Catholic professors and fellow Catholic 
students. And to those who answer in this manner we might 
suggest the advisability of studying the personnel of our 
teaching faculties. Comparatively few religious or priests 
are on the teaching staff. In larger institutions the number 
is surprisingly small, and lay members of the faculty are fre- 
quently non-Catholic. While administrators would prefer to 
engage Catholics for these positions, all who are familiar 
with the field of professional instruction know that Catholics 
trained for teaching positions in the field of advanced study 
are few and far between. Often those Catholics who are 
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present on the faculty of a Catholic college have had but 
little Catholic training themselves. Although faithful to 
their religious duties many of them are unable to interpret 
important questions or problems in terms of Catholic teach- 
ing. If it were possible for us to establish professional 
schools with our faculties thoroughly Catholic, not only in 
religious belief and in attendance at obligatory religious 
exercises, but Catholic likewise in their interpretation of life 
and learning, then departments of Religion, as specific re- 
quirements of the professional school, might be less neces- 
sary. But under the conditions with which the present gen- 
eration must work it is hardly possible to justify the exist- 
ence of a Catholic professional school that does not con- 
tribute definitely to the student’s ability to apply the teach- 
ings of Religion to the field in which he is preparing to work 
and to his personal sanctification. Most of our professional 
schools schedule annual retreats for their students, but is 
this enough to meet the obligation of a Catholic university? 


CREDIT FOR THE STUDY OF RELIGION 


Most of us who are working in the field of college Religion 
are convinced of the scholarly character of our courses and 
of the intellectual effort and study they demand of students. 
Furthermore, the content of these courses is directly related 
to the individual’s personal holiness and to his effective liv- 
ing as a worthy member of society. Why then are not our 
schools giving credit for these same courses? More than a 
few instructors have heard students express an unfavorable 
attitude toward the study of Religion solely because no 
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credit was received for it. We want an intensive study of 
Religion on the part of our students, and there are times 
when we do not get it. Perhaps the unofficial placement 
of this subject in our curricula is one of the reasons for this 
apathy on the part of students. 


As we examine the outline of courses required for particu- 
lar degrees in specific Catholic institutions we find Religion 
conspicuously absent. When it is mentioned in these out- 
lines the amount of credit it carries is seldom stated. We are 
inclined to believe that this action on the part of the admin- 
istration is due to a fear that courses in Religion might not 
be recognized by the several accrediting agencies. If such 
acondition exists, is it not the responsibility of our instruct- 
ors and professors of Religion to present these courses in 
such a way that they can stand the most scrutinizing atten- 
tion? We believe that more than the majority of courses 
that are being offered in Catholic colleges are able to bear 
such a scrutiny. Let us procure recognition for courses 
in Religion. Let us not only teach them, but let us list them 
in our bulletins as accepted for credit toward the bachelor’s 
degree. Many secular institutions are accepting for credit, 
courses in Religion pursued in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. Just recently their came to our attention the case 
of a young woman who while attending a Catholic university 
had completed several courses in Religion. The same Cath- 
olic institution had not awarded credit for these courses. 
On transferring to the State university the student was able 
to procure recognition in credit for the above mentioned 
courses in Religion. As teachers of Religion let us stand 
for: (1) Courses in Religion of such a character that there 
is no doubt about their ability to carry college or university 
credit; (2) Recognition for courses in Religion not yet offer- 
ing credit toward a bachelor’s degree; (3) Country wide 
recognition on the part of accrediting agencies and secular 
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institutions for the courses of Religion offered in our 
Catholic colleges. In the very near future let us establish 
for ourselves a criterion whereby we may evaluate the char- 
acter of college courses in Religion, thus assuring them of a 
more independent position in the general university scheme. 
We do not want credit given for inferior content or method, 
but we do want acceptable work recognized and evaluated 
in the proper light both within our institutions and without. 


IN PREPARING STUDENTS FOR CATHOLIC 
ACTION 


With its January number, the magazine that was formerly 
known as the V. C. W. C. Review changed its title to 
Catholic Action, a name that most deservingly belongs to 
this magazine, the official organ of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. There is no channel in this country 
better fitted to present, direct and interpret Catholic action 
than this particular periodical. Teachers of Religion in pre- 
paring students for an active Catholicity will find in Catholic 
Action the assistance they need in the presentation of current 
problems. 


ARE OBJECTIVES BEING REALIZED? 


At the beginning of the school year in September most of 
the readers of this JouRNAL stated definitely for themselves 
the specific objectives at which they would aim during the 
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present year’s work. Moreover, many of us have the habit 
of looking back in June to determine to what degree the 
objectives for the year have been attained. It might be well 
for us to make this examination now instead of later. In 
June there is no opportunity to improve our work of the 
year that is past, to diagnose troubles and to apply peda- 
gogical remedies. It would not be out of order for us to 
endeavor during this coming period of two months to attack 
vigorously those objectives that we feel have not been real- 
ized. In planning this work from now until the close of the 
year let us not forget that the most desirable learning prod- 
ucts in Religion are composite in character, affording pupils 
and students, knowledge, appreciations, and habits. 


GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEACHING OF 
RELIGION 


For a long time drawing has been used as an aid in illus- 
trating the biological sciences and other secular subjects. 
A few educators, however, have had the courage and inspira- 
tion to adapt graphic methods to the teaching of Religion. 
It is a device which may be of genuine assistance in helping 
children and adults to assimilate ideas. Moreover, graphic 
illustrations help to fix the attention of the listener and keep 
his thoughts with the work that is at hand. As one writer 
states, “the monks of the middle ages followed a sound psy- 
chological principle in their work of ‘illuminating’ religious 
manuscripts.” When our teachers use charts and chalk talks 
to give a clearer meaning to an idea or facts they are respect- 
ing the same principle of learning. We have confidence in 
the educational value of this form of expression. The teacher 
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who is unable to employ it has probably never learned to 
express self graphically. It is a technique that is easy to 
acquire and does not demand artistic training or ability. We 
do not think that it is ridiculous, irreverent or uneducational 
to use the homely things of everyday life as illustrative of 
things spiritual. Christ himself gave us an example. Let us 
not forget His use of the parable and the ordinary affairs of 
life in explaining the most sublime spiritual truths. 


SUPERVISING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Those who have followed the work of the Catholic ele- 
mentary schools in this country recognize that much of the 
improvement that is to be found almost everywhere is due 
to the character of supervision administered. There is a 
direct correlation between efficient teaching and expert 
supervision. In supervising the work of religious instruction 
there are specific problems to be met that are found in no 
other field. Furthermore, supervision embraces more than 
the visitation of classes and conference with teachers. It 
includes everything that is conducive to further the pupil’s 
learning and growth. In other words, it is concerned with 
improving all those conditions that affect the child’s learn- 
ing. While visiting and conferring with teachers is important, 
other factors must not be neglected. Among these are the 
selection and evaluation of subject matter and materials of 
learning, the objective study of achievement, and the gen- 
eral improvement of teachers. 
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CURRICULUM-MAKING 


We sometimes meet with teachers and others associated 
with our schools who are inclined to look upon a new curri- 
culum outline as an infallible solution for existing difficulties 
in the field of subject matter and its related problems. This, 
however, is not a correct attitude. Curriculum-making itself 
is something that is never finished. Ultimate objectives do 
not change but their immediate applications do. Moreover, 
psychological experiments and the findings of educational 
science are making new contributions to an understanding 
of the educational problem. Curriculum makers are the first 
to acknowledge the temporary character of their work and 
their desire to have it modified in the light of research and 
experimentation. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN EXPRESSION OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE 


Those teachers are omitting an important element in the 
direction of learning who do not furnish their pupils with 
ample opportunity to write and talk themselves clear- 
headed. Not only does the pupil obtain practice in com- 
municating his ideas to others through such exercises, but 
they afford the teacher avenues for testing the pupils’ mas- 
tery of facts and principles. One of the reasons why English 
papers and reports are of small value is due to the fact that 
the child has nothing particular either to say or to write. 
After the study of a unit in Religion, however, he should 
have something to say. In fact, if the teacher is providing 
every worthwhile learning experience for the child he will 
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be required to talk or write at length on the unit he has fin- 
ished studying. Such assignments have a definite contribu- 
tion to make to the learning process. In our outlines for 
particular units of study we frequently print objective exam- 
inations. As assimilation tests they are good, but they should 
never be considered as substitutes for the opportunity that 
should be given the pupil to write or talk at length on the 
particular topic that has been studied. We can not over- 
estimate the advantages that will come to the pupil from a 
learning experience that requires him to organize and express 
his thoughts at length. 
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Editor’s Note: The Journa is pleased to publish this paper by Father 
Haas on the moral aspects of industry. We feel that teachers of Religion will 
welcome the explanation presented and will find it helpful in presenting this 


Existing chaos in economic society is due to planlessness, 
which is the result of American political philosophy of unre- 
strained individual liberty. Unequal distribution of national 
wealth and of national income made present depression inevit- 
able. Employers’ position is: unemployment is evil because it is 
a threat to capitalism. Church’s position is: unemployment is 
evil because it is an injustice to human beings. Papal encyclicals 
of industry are based on doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Two far reaching truths follow from this doctrine: property is 
both individual and social; labor is both individual and social. 
To secure justice, organization is necessary in industry (among 
workers as well as among employers), in agriculture, and in in- 


It is admitted on all sides that American industry is in a 
state of chaos. Business is at a stand still. Warehouses are 
full of goods, and grain is rotting in fields. Between 7,000,- 
000 and 10,000,000 workers are looking for employment, 
anxious but unable to buy goods that producers are anxious 
but unable to sell. The key to an understanding of this 
tragic condition is our lack of social planning. Before the 
market collapse of October, 1929 there was little thought 
of adjusting supply and demand, but since then a multitude 
of plans looking to that end have been proposed. It is enough 
to mention only the Swope Plan and the Plan of the United 
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In Europe the planning movement, known as Rationaliz- 
ation, has been going on more or less steadily since the end 
of the World War. We in the United States, too, have fol- 
lowed a plan, but of very limited kind. The plan took the 
form of mergers,—in banking, steel, automobiles, food 
products, and thus on along the line. But all these mergers 
left out of the scheme one extremely important element: the 


effects on the community. They looked only to the benefits 
of their promoters. 


The planlessness of American industry is due to the un- 
derlying philosophy of American economic life: unrestrained 
individual action. From the middle of the last century down 
to the present no effective curb has been placed on personal 
or corporate freedom. Men were permitted to open up new 
establishments, regardless of whether they were able to 
make them pay, or of whether they could provide continuous 
employment for their working force. Men were allowed to 
merge industries, irrespective of the ultimate effect on con- 
sumers and wage earners. More specifically, instead of be- 
ing compelled to pay an adequate yearly wage to all of their 
industrious employees, owners were permitted to go on in- 
vesting surpluses (not infrequently made up of withheld 
wages ) in new machinery and plant. Here we have the most 
basic cause of the present depression. For at least two de- 
cades far too much of the country’s annual income was used 
to buy new producing equipment, and far too little of it was 
paid out in the form of wages. As an inescapable conse- 
quence plants are now standing idle and millions of families 
cannot buy necessary food, shelter, and clothing. Only a 
short time ago Senator Davis of Pennsylvania made the 
statement that the productive facilities of the United States 
are so overdeveloped that they could, if operated to capacity 
only six months a year, supply all the nation’s annual needs. 


This anomalous condition has not arisen overnight. Long 
before the Stock Market crash of 1929, there was an ex- 
tremely unequal distribution of the products of American 
industry. As between the recipients of profits, interest, and 
rent on the one side, and the recipients of wages and salaries 
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on the other, the latter group obtained far less than their 
just share. Prior to 1929 at least one-third, and probably not 
far from one-half, of all persons working for wages were 
compelled to accept compensation less than sufficient for 
proper livelihood. 


From 1915 to 1929 the average hourly rate of pay for 
common laborers was forty cents. Allowing for broken time, 
their average yearly income was $900. By cruel irony the 
able and willing unskilled worker of that period had a total 
annual income of between $300 and $600 a year less than 
the amount that he would have received from a relief agency 
if he were completely disabled, or if his family were without 
his support. In a word, the merger movement that prog- 
ressed previous to the crisis of 1929 was a form of planning 
designed to benefit only employers and investors. It did not 
take into account the great mass of the unskilled who, when 
all is said and done, are the largest single group of buyers of 
the products of American industry. Under the circum- 
stances, the present tragic condition was inevitable. 


Employers are now saying: “We must do something,” 
“This thing is wrong.” It is not uncommon to pick up a 
newspaper in which some prominent banker or industrialist 
is quoted to the effect that unemployment must be corrected, 
otherwise government will be overthrown. Unemployment 
is an evil, they say, because it incites to anarchy and revolu- 
tion. A year ago they urged that unemployment is wrong 
because it paralyzes markets. Their reasoning then was: 
We must get people back to work, otherwise they cannot 
purchase manufactured products. We cannot make money 
unless workers can buy, and they cannot buy unless they 
earn. By all means, then, let us get together and plan on a 
national basis in order to head off communism, to keep our 
plants, and to make profits 


_ The underlying philosophy of business is: Unemployment 
is an evil because it is a threat to capitalism. But the Cath- 
olic Church has an entirely different philosophy. She says 
that unemployment is an evil, not merely because it kills 
markets and overthrows governments, or because com- 
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munists threaten to take everything over $5,000 from every 
well-to-do man. The starting point of the Church’s thinking 
is fundamentally different from that of business. Her first 
premise is that the individual man, woman, and child bears 
the likeness of the eternal God, and is intended for an im- 
mortal destiny. Consequently, everything must be done to 
give every person the opportunity to live normally and 
virtuously in order that he may come to a happy eternity. 
Emphasis on the sacredness of the human person is of utmost 
importance. Any plan that makes profits, instead of human 
beings, the beginning and end of its proposals must neces- 
sarily fail. Unless human life is regarded for what it is, 


something sacred, economic programs can be only temporary 
expedients. 


Twice within the last year the Catholic Church has spoken 
in clear, unmistakable language on the questions of industry. 
She does not apologize for her pronouncements. She speaks 
because human values are outraged. She knows that when 
economic oppression prevails, for vast numbers virtue and 
religion become empty words. She knows that not only at 
present, but for the past three or four decades, in every in- 
dustrial district spiritual opportunity has been cruelly closed 


to large multitudes. Her duty is plain. Through the Vicar of 
Christ she has spoken. 


It is sometimes said in criticism that the pronouncements 
of the Popes on industrial questions are too general and 
vague to produce practical results; more definitely, that 
they do not touch those who are responsible for, and who 
are able to remove, social injustice. True, the encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII and that of Pope Pius XI are not as detailed 
as the plans drawn up by an engineer for a new bridge, or 
by a city planner for a new suburb. In the nature of things, 
they cannot be. An encyclical is addressed to the whole 
world. It must take account of conditions prevailing in 
widely separated countries, China, Asia, Africa, Europe, 
South America, and the United States. Obviously, problems 
are not the same in all nations. For example, production in 
Japan, which has a population over one-half, and a landed 
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area only one-twentieth of the United States, is carried on 
quite differently from what it is here. Nevertheless, in all 
countries relations between employers and employees are 
basically the same, and above all, spiritual values arising 
out of the sacredness of the human soul are universally 
identical. 


What are the moral values which are uniformly the same 
throughout the world? First, every human being, from the 
first moment of his conception, is sacred and inviolable. He 
possesses rights by the title of his creation, and these no one 
else may invade. He has the right to grow, to develop, to 
know, to love—all this in order to come to a blessed eternity. 
No one else may use him merely as a means of profit. He is 
an end in himself. But more than this, according to Chris- 
tian teaching every baptized person is a member of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. He is a part of the articulate whole 
which was invested with divine life by the birth and death 
of Jesus Christ. St. Paul defines the traditional Catholic 
teaching when he writes: “For as in one body we have many 
members, but all the members have not the same office: so 
we being many, are one body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another.” * Christ is the Head, “from whom the 
whole body, being compacted and fitly joined together, by 
what every joint supplieth, according to the operation in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, unto the 
edifying of itself in charity.” * More briefly: ““Now you are 
the body of Christ, and members of member.” * 


The Mystical Body of Christ is a sacred organism com- 
posed of all Christians. Let us see what this means. Every 
person has his place in society, whether high or low. As the 
body has feet and hands and eyes and head, the com- 
munity, too, has feet and hands and eyes and head.. Some 
men and women perform menial tasks; others, those of less 
humble character; still others important work of manage- 
ment and direction. The co-ordinated activity of all makes 
for harmony and the common good. To carry out the com- 


*Romans: XII, 4-5. 
* Ephesians, 5-16. 


*1 Corinthians, 12-27: also I Corinthians, 10-17; Ephesians, 1-23; 4-25; 5-30. 
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parison, if a person’s hand or foot hurts him, his whole body 
hurts. He enjoys good health and well-being only when all 
his physical members are healthy and well, and when each 
discharges its proper function. 


But there is an important difference between the members 
of the physical body of man and those of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. A toe or a finger is only a part of the physical 
organism whereas man, no matter how lowly his place in 
human society, is an intelligent, spiritual being. He is not 
merely an organ or a part, but is complete in himself. His 
sacredness, of course, he derives from membership in the 
body of Christ, which is “compacted and fitly joined to- 
gether”. 


The doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ is of far- 
reaching importance. It provides the ground-work for all 
the social teaching of the Catholic Church. On it rest two 
fundamental teachings. One regards the matter of property; 
the other, that of labor. 


Property, the Church says, is both individual and social. ‘ 
The individual character of property gives every person the 
right to keep what is his as long as he has not acquired it un- 
justly. The Church has ever insisted upon a person’s right 
to keep and enjoy what he has made his own through labor 
or exceptional ability. She has condemned most emphatical- 
ly the doctrines of socialism and communism. Neverthe- 
less, the Church insists that property has a social aspect. 
This teaching is in complete accord with right reason and 
every-day experience. A man cannot operate a radio station 
unless he submits to regulations; he cannot build a railroad 
unless he can show the state or federal government that his 
project is a public necessity; cannot receive income above 
his needs or station or bequeath property above a fixed sum, 
unless he returns part of his income or inheritance to the 
public treasury in the form of inheritance or income taxes. 
Property rights are restricted in a score of ways. Briefly, 


“Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, Forty Years After, p. 15, Edition of the 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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they are everywhere regarded as burdened with obligations 
to society. 


The Church takes the position that ownership is affected 
with a public interest, and insists especially on this doctrine 
when the large property holdings of a few are the cause of 
injustice and oppression to the many. In this case, there is 
no question whatsoever but that the individual character of 
property must yield to the social. On these grounds the Holy 
Father teaches that a government has the right and the duty 
to define the limits of personal ownership. He says: “To 
define in detail these duties, when the need occurs and when 
the natural law does not do so, is the function of the gov- 
ernment. Provided that the natural and divine law be ob- 
served, the public authority, in view of the common good, 
may specify more accurately what is licit and what is illicit 
for property owners in the use of their possessions.” ° 


He continues: ‘Wealth, therefore, which is constantly 
being augmented by social and economic progress, must be 
so distributed among the various individuals and classes of 
society that the common good of all, of which Pope Leo XIII 
spoke, be thereby promoted. In other words, the good of the 
whole community must be safeguarded. By these principles 
of social justice one class is forbidden to exclude the other 
from a share in the profits.”* Again, he says: “In the 
present state of human society, however, We deem it ad- 
visable that the wage-contract should, when possible, be 
modified somewhat by a contract of partnership, as is al- 
ready being tried in various ways to the no small gain both 
of the wage-earners and of the employers. In this way wage- 
earners are made sharers in some sort in the ownership, or 
the management, or the profits.” ” 


The social character of private property furnishes the 
basis in Catholic doctrine for minimum wage legislation. In 
view of the fact that inadequate yearly wages render normal 
family life impossible, especially with respect to the beget- 





* Ibid., p. 17. 
* Thid., p. 20. 
"Tbid., p. 22. 
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ting and rearing of children, the Pontiff says that the power 
of government must be used to secure wage justice. In the 
Encyclical on Marriage of December 31, 1930, he writes: 
“In the State such economic and social methods should be 
set up as will enable every head of a family to earn as much 
as, according to his station in life, is necessary for himself, 
his wife, and for the rearing of his children, for ‘the laborer is 
worthy of his hire’.” * 


The second application of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ is that labor, like property, is both individual 
and social in character.* The individual aspect of labor is 
sufficiently easy to grasp. When a worker sells his labor, he 
sells part of his life. He sells his time. At the end of an 
eight-hour day’s work, he is eight hours older than he was in 
the morning. His life has been shortened by eight hours. 
Clearly, he has a right in justice to his wage. There is very 
little difficulty in understanding this phase of wage justice. 


But there is another important element in the wage-con- 
tract. It may be likened to the workings of a machine. An 
intricate machine, such as a linotype, is made up of hun- 
dreds of ingeniously manufactured parts. Every wheel, 
cylinder, jig, lever, and pocket has its place in the mechan- 
ism. Each has been found, after a long process of experi- 
mentation, to be necessary for the proper operation of the 
machine. Each part is patented. It has a value over and 
above that of its weight in steel, nickel, or brass. In reality, 
it has three values. It has the value of its material; it has a 
value rising out of the fact that the machine will run only 
imperfectly without it, or perhaps not at all; and finally, it 
has a patented value protected by statutory laws. The first 
value, that of metal weight, is a minor matter, but the sec- 
ond and third are of paramount importance. Similarly, a 
worker’s labor has three values which must be reckoned with 
in wage determination: his physical person; his indispens- 
ibility to industry; and his ownership by God. In modern 
industrial life practically only the first is recognized. 


*Casti Connubii, Marriage, p. 44. Edition of National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 


*Encyclical, Forty Years After, p. 23. 
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We have been measuring the value of labor by measuring 
mere weight, by counting numbers, and appraising human 
strength. This, alone, is an entirely inadequate standard of 
compensation. The worker is more than muscle and bone. 
He plays an indispensable part in the productive process. 
Without him, industry cannot function. Regardless of 
whether he is skilled or unskilled, his contribution is neces- 
sary for the total operation. But still more important, he 
has a protected value. This value has been created not by a 
human legislator but by the eternal God. The laborer has 
been patented, so to speak, so that no other may use him 
without due regard to the fact that the Creator holds the 
patent right on his soul. As human legislatures and courts 
are merely the instruments of Divine law, it is the bounden 
duty of law-makers and judges to safeguard the sacred 
rights and prerogatives of workers in industry. If justice 
cannot be secured in other ways it is the obligation of gov- 
ernment to enact minimum-wage and maximum-hour laws 
so that no industrious workingman and his family is denied 
the needs and ordinary comforts of life. This conclusion is 
an immediate deduction from the teaching that labor is so- 
cial as well as individual in character. 


It is now in place to ask: How is Christian teaching to be 
put into effect in industry? The Holy Father is very realistic. 
He sees organizations of banks, of employers, of medical 
and legal fraternities; and sees how close people live to 
one another because of land and ocean transportation, 
aviation, radio, telegraph and telephone. Briefly, he sees 
how the world itself is contracted into a very small surface. 
Because of these facts, he declares that organization of 
workers is indispensable. Justice and charity canbe realized 
through no other medium. Organization must be applied to 
the three main branches of economic life: industry, agri- 
culture, and international affairs. 


In industry, organization has gone on apace. Employing, 
banking, and professional groups are knit together not only 
within nations but across national boundaries. The Pontiff 
is far from condemning the movement. He insists, however, 
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that not only employers, bankers, and professional men be 
organized, but that workers according to their craft or in- 
dustry be unionized to safeguard and advance their common 
interests. In fact, he speaks of organizations of workers as 
of “prime importance”. More than this, he says that it is 
“criminal injustice” to claim the right of organization for 
the non-wage-earning classes and to deny the right to work- 
ers, who are most in need of protection. *° 


This is the teaching of the Catholic Church enunciated by 
Pope Leo XIII in 1891 and repeated by Pope Pius XI in 
1931. Those acquainted with the history of the past forty 
years are not unaware that in our country the call to justice 
of Pope Leo XIII has been little heeded by powerful employ- 
ers. At the present time, in the United States not more than 
one-fifth of all wage-earners are members of bona-fide trade 
unions. This is a fact which should be pondered deeply. 
Lack of union organization means lack of protecting bar- 
riers against oppression. Wage cuts are now being an- 
nounced so rapidly that they no longer attract attention. 
Workers must accept what is offered them because they can- 
not resist. They are unable to resist because they present 
no united front. Their only hope for the future lies in union- 
ism, wisely and honestly led. 


If during the past forty years the great mass of workers 
had been banded together in effective union organizations, 
the necessary result would have been an increase in the 
amount of wages paid to them and a decrease in the amount 
retained by employers and investors. Had this been the 
case, we could not have gone on prior to the Fall of 1929 in 
the frenzied way we did, increasing plant, factory and mill, 
until they were so large that their products could not be dis- 
posed of at a profit. In all our thinking about unemployment 
in the future we should face the fact that no permanent im- 
provement is possible until workers are honestly conceded 
the right to present their claims and to have them protected 
through adequate union organization. Any plan or institute 
that is proposed, unless it frankly accepts the worker’s right 


* Ibid, p. 11. 
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through union representation to a place at the conference 
table, is doomed to failure at its birth. 


The second great branch of economic life is agriculture. 
Approximately twenty-nine million of our people are living 
on farms and in the open country. Their share of the na- 
tional income is far below that to which their enormous 
capital investment and long hours of work give them a just 
title. As in industry, so in agriculture, there is relatively 
little organization, or to use the more familiar expression, 
cooperative marketing. If during the past forty years, 
farmers as sellers had been able to bargain on an equal foot- 
ing with the powerful buying agencies of the city, the rural 
population would now hold a more equitable share of the na- 
tional wealth than it actually does. Incidentally, larger in- 
come among farmers would have resulted in a better balance 
of population between cities and farms, to say nothing of a 
more worthy life for the great mass of rural dwellers. 


Some progress has been made. At this the Holy Father 
expresses satisfaction. He writes: “It would seem, therefore, 
that the encyclical (Rerum Novarum) is in no small meas- 
ure responsible for the gratifying increase and spread of as- 
sociations amongst farmers and others of the humbler clas- 
ses. These excellent organizations, with others of similar 
kind, happily combine economic advantages with mental 
culture.” ** Nevertheless, the volume of agricultural prod- 
ucts now marketed cooperatively is relatively small, perhaps 
not more than eighteen per cent of the total. Here, too, there 
must be organization. In no other way can the injustices 
now resting on the agricultural population be corrected and 
the farming profession be restored to its traditional place of 
honor in our national life. 


Finally, there remains the vast field of international rela- 
tions. Those who are willing to look at facts know that the 
primary need of international life is organization. Each 
political unit, known as the state, is free to carry on its 
productive process, erect tariff walls, and enforce immigra- 
tion policies regardless of the effect on world order and 


" Ibid, p. 13. 
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world peace. Here above all, there must be organization. 
The time is past when we can think of each nation, large or 
small, as a separate economic unit. The political theories of 
the seventeenth century written into the Treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648, cannot be reconciled with the economic reali- 
ties of 1932. It is not enough to organize agriculture and 
industry in each separate nation. The movement must go on 
until all the nations of the world are organized together to 
meet the needs of today. Political disorganization means in- 
creased costs of armaments. Increased armaments mean 
war and armed conflict. In his Apostolic Letter of October 
3, 1931, the Holy Father said: “And since the unbridled race 
for armaments is on the one hand the effect of the rivalry 
among nations and on the other the cause of the withdrawal 
of enormous sums from the public wealth, and hence not the 
smallest of contributors to the current extraordinary crisis, 
we cannot refrain from renewing on this subject the wise 
admonitions of our predecessors which thus far have not 
been heard.” 


_ The clearly indicated remedy is a world legislature and a 
world court. In this way rivalries can be minimized and tax 
oppressed peoples can be freed from crushing burdens. Here, 
again, the Vicar of Christ proposes a definite program based 
on the doctrine of the bond uniting all men through the 
Mystical Body of Christ. As common Father of Christendom 
he could not do otherwise. 


This, in brief, outlines the message of the Church to in- 
dustry. It rests ultimately on the inherent sacredness of 
man and the union of all men in the Mystical Body whose 
Head is Jesus Christ. When this conception of society is ac- 
cepted honestly, we shall enter the path of industrial peace. 
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HOW I PREPARE FOR MY OFFERING AT MASS 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 





SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 


Adrian, Michigan 





STEP I 


‘yeacher: What do you mean by the Mass? 


Pupil: The Mass means Sacrifice. It means that the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass is the same as the Sacrifice of the Cross. 


Teacher: We shall learn during this period the meaning 
of the word, “Mass.” 


Pupil: I think it means the same as Missal. 


Teacher: We shall learn the meaning of the word, 
“Mass,” during our word study. 


Teacher: Is the celebration of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
the same as it was in the early days of the Church? 

Pupil: It is much longer now. 

Teacher: Can you explain the parts that made it longer? 

Pupil: Some people who were not members of the “hurch 
were sent away before the Offertory. I cannot remember 
what they were called. 

Teacher: Yes, James, there is a special name given to 
them. They were called Catechumens. (Teacher writes 
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word on board.) They had not been instructed in their re- 
ligion. They had not studied the Catechism. 

Teacher: The Catechumens were preparing to be taken 
into the Church. They could then remain for all the parts 
of the Mass. They were preparing. Our work is preparing 
us, too. We will study that part of the Mass that is called 


the PREPARATION. (Teacher writes “preparation” on the 
board. ) 


Teacher: How does the priest begin Mass? 

Pupil: With the “Prayers at the Foot of the Altar.” 

Teacher: Yes, and we will not forget that he begins his 
prayers the same way that you do, John. How do you begin 
all your prayers? 

John: By blessing myself. 

Teacher: Yes, John, all of us begin our prayers by making 
the Sign of the Cross. (Teacher writes “Sign of the Cross” 
on the board.) Tomorrow we will have these words on the 
board with others that tell the parts of the Mass that make 


up the preparation. Who would like to tell me what we have 
talked about today? 


First Pupil: What we do to get ready for Mass. 

Second Pupil: What the Mass means. 
__Third Pupil: How we are to prepare for Mass. 

Teacher: Yes, I think Mary gave us the best report on 
today’s lesson. I shall write her answer on the board. It 
will be there tomorrow. It will help you to think about your 
report. 

Step II 
WORD STUDY 


(Write on the board ) 


prepare Asperges Gloria 

Catechumens relics Collect 
Mass Introit Epistle 
Missal Kyrie Gospel 


Sermon Credo 
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PRESENTATION MATERIAL 


When we prepare for anything we get ready to do it well. 
When we prepare for Mass, we do what the early Christians 
did. They prepared themselves by receiving instructions. 
That is what we are doing when we learn about preparing 
for Mass, when we are preparing to make our own offering 
at Mass. When we assist at Mass, we share in the benefits 
of that Mass because the priest prays for those who are 
present as well as for himself. 


The word Mass means “dismissal.” Those who were not 
instructed and were not baptized were dismissed before the 
Offertory. These were not allowed to make a personal offer- 


ing. The faithful were allowed to remain for the entire 
Sacrifice. 


You will remember the meaning of the word, “Mass,” if 
you recall that in the Mass the priest sends his prayers up 
to God and we send our prayers to God when we join with 
the priest in his prayers. Another thing that will help you 
to remember what the Mass means is to recall that He who 
is the victim offered in the Mass is Jesus Christ whom God 
sent to save us. Try to remember these words,—‘‘Mass,” 
“dismissal,” “sent,” “send.” (Teacher writes words on 
board.) The priest today dismisses his people, saying at a 
Low Mass or singing at a High Mass the words, “Ite, missa 
est” which means, ‘‘Go, you are dismissed.” 

The priest begins the “Prayers at the Foot of the Altar” 
by making the Sign of the Cross and saying the Psalm, 
“Judge me,” the “Confiteor” and some other short prayers. 
The Sign of the Cross is always a signal to the Three Divine 
Persons that the good act is done in their name. 

The Psalm “Judge me” expresses reverent fear. It re- 
minds us that we are not worthy to assist at the Sacrifice. 
The “Confiteor” is a confession of sin and a petition for 
mercy, while the shorter prayers are expressions of joy for 
the privilege of assisting at Mass. 

The altar stands for Christ. It contains relics of the saints 
and martyrs. When the priest kisses the altar, he prays that 
he and we may be purified from sin. 
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The word “Introit” means “entrance.” In the early days 
of the Church, the choir sung while the celebrant (priest) 
and his attendants entered the church in solemn procession. 
The “Introit” is the first variable (changeable) part of the 
Mass. Today the “Introit” expresses the feeling of the 
Church, joy at Christmas, sorrow during Lent, etc. The 
priest makes the Sign of the Cross before he reads the “In- 


troit” because for a long time this was the beginning of the 
Mass. 


“Kyrie eleison” is a Greek expression. In the second and 
third centuries, Greek was the language of the liturgy. It 
means ‘“‘Lord have mercy.” ‘This prayer is said three times 
by the priest and the server who answers for us. The three 
Divine Persons are addressed as we beg for pardon before 
we make an offering of ourselves to God in the Mass. 


On the first Christmas night, the angels sang “Gloria in 
excelsis Deo.”’ Glory to God in the highest is still our joyful 
hymn in the Mass. In it the three Divine Persons are 
praised. It is called the major doxology (great form of 
praise). “Glory be to the Father, etc.,” is called the minor 
doxology (lesser form of praise ). 


“Collect” has two meanings. First it meant an assembly 
or collection of people for prayer. Now it has come to mean 
the prayers which the priest offers in which he collects the 
petitions of all the people and unites them with his own. 


The “Epistle” or Lesson is read from the Missal at the 
right side of the altar. These prayers are instructions and 
they are followed by the short prayer of gratitude “Deo 
gratias” (thanks be to God) said by the server for us. 


The Gospel is the Word of God. The priest prays at 
the center of the altar that God may purify his heart and 
lips. The server moves the Missal to the left side. Out of 
reverence for the Word of God the priest makes the Sign of 
the Cross on the Missal and on himself and kisses the Missal 
when the Gospel is ended. 


From what you have learned, what should your action be 
when: 
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The priest is expressing fear and contrition during the “Confiteor” 
and “Prayers at the Foot of the Altar.” 


The priest kisses the altar. 

The priest blesses himself before beginning the “Introit.” 
The priest says: “Kyrie eleison.” 

The priest says: “Gloria in excelsis.” 

The priest reads the “Lesson.” 

The priest prays at the center of the altar. 

The priest begins the “Gospel”. 


STUDY GUIDE 


I. In the early days of the Church there were two classes of 
people who took part in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Name them. 


(a) (b) 





. The priest dismisses the people today by saying: “‘Tte 
Missa est” which means ‘ 





. The Blessed Trinity are honored: 
IN WHAT WAY? 
(a) Before the prayers are 
said at the foot of the 
altar a 


(b) Inthe“Kyrieeleison” (b) 


(c) In the greater doxol- 
ogy called the te}... 


(d) In the lesser doxology 
which is (d). 


(e) When we sign our- 
selves before the read- 
ing of the ‘“Gospel” 
with the oi... 


IV. The priest begins the “Prayer at the Foot of the Altar” 
with the ; and he 


dismisses the people with the words “ 
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The “Psalm” expresses__— and a 
petition for______ The “Confiteor” is a 
TTS of sin. ~The altar is a symbol of 
___. The priest kisses the altar be- 














fore he begins the —___ 7 _. and 
prays that he and we may be___ 
“Tntroit” means________.__._______. At one time the 


Mass began with the “Introit.” as ante 
is a Greek expression and means Lord have mercy, 


is called the greater doxology and ‘i 
_ _______is called the lesser doxology. 
“Doxology” means a form of aa 
In the the priest joins his 
prayers with the people in a collected form, he reads the 
instruction from the Missal which is called the 
and when the Missal is changed to 
the left side of the altar he reads the Word of God 


known as the__ 


























V. In what way can you associate the following actions 


with the actions of the priest? If you wish to place two 
expressions after one suggestion you may. 


sorrow for wrong doing loyalty to God 
gratitude joy 
love and reverence Prayer for pardon 
respect desire to learn more 
(a) When the priest reads the 

Gospel ai aca acieseiaeetial 





(b) When the priest says the 
Gloria 





(c) When the priest prays at 
the foot of the altar 























¥ 
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(d) When the priest reads the 
Epistle sncauineneceetcnl 





(e) When the priest kisses the 
altar a ae SE 





Yes No 

VI. The priest begins the Confiteor with the Sign 

of the Cross. Scomeeemee stenenieis 

The priest collects the prayers of the faithful 

when he begins the Introit. — —— 

The priest prays with reverent fear at the 

foot of the altar. —_ —— 

The priest prays that we may be purified 

when he kisses the altar. —_ —— 

Glory be to the Father, etc., is calledthe lesser 

doxology. — —-— 

The “Gloria in excelsis” is called the greater 

doxciogy. epee semiennte 

The priest signs himself with the Sign of the 

Cross before he reads the ‘‘Epistle.”’ seeckoniee 

The “Gospel” is the Word of God. sesassidnovonae 


Step III 


Teacher: I would like to have you help me arrange some 
floor talks today. Who has the first suggestion about the 
preparation for our own offering? (Teacher writes on board. ) 

1. How I felt when I knew what to say. 


Teacher: Yes, that is good, but will John tell us just when 
or where? 


2. How I felt when the priest began his prayers. 
Teacher: Another suggestion, please. 


3. What I will do when I go to Mass Sunday. 
4. How to follow the priest in my prayer book. 
5. What the parts of the preparation mean. 

6. To know how to prepare for Mass. 
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7. When the priest joins his prayers with ours. 
8. What the Mass means. 


Fifteen children responded to the above topics. The re- 
maining group wrote a paragraph on “How I Will Prepare 
for My Offering at Mass.” The class was checked on ques- 
tions studied and was told to come prepared to have open 
discussion, make interesting posters, answer questions and 
plan for class activity on “Preparing for Mass.” 


Step IV 


On the following day the members of the class were given 
Missals. Only that part of the Missal was discussed that 
included preparation. The principal part of the discussion 
was on the “Introit.” It was interesting to note how they 
compared the “Introit” of the previous Sunday with the one 
to be used on the following day. They read the parts of 
the Mass that showed the following: 

Reverence and fear. 

Sorrow and sin. 

The prayer the priest said when he kissed the altar. 

The Gospel of the following Sunday. 

The places where the Three Divine Persons were invoked. 


The class planned posters that would encourage other 
children to learn about the Mass and attend on other days 
rather than the Sundays. They were given sheets of paper 
which they were to keep in their note books and fill out 
whenever they wished. These were examined but never col- 
lected. Each child was given a copy of the following: 


PUPIL’S PERSONAL CHECK 


You went to Mass, had no prayer book and wished to pre- 
pare for your own offering in the Sacrifice. You might fol- 
low the priest and think about joining with him in all his 
actions. 
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Wuat Dip I Do? How DipI FEEL? 
Wuat Dip I THINK ABouT? WHEN? 


The priest made the Sign of the Cross and began his prayers 


at the foot of the altar. 


The priest bowed his head and said the ‘“Confiteor.” 
When the priest read from the Missal at the right of the 


altar. 


When the priest said: “Kyrie.” 
When the priest read the ‘‘Gospel.” 

The following shows the combined results of this study: 
Wuat Dip I Do? How DipI FEEL? 


Wuat Dip I THINK ABouT? WHEN? 


The priest made the Sign of 
the Cross and began his 
prayers at the foot of the 
altar. 


The priest bowed his head 
and said the ‘‘Confiteor.” 


When the priest read from 
the Missal at the right of the 
altar. 


When the priest said: 
“Kyrie.” 


When the priest read the 
“Gospel.” 


I made the Sign of the Cross 
better than I ever did before. 
I kept my eyes on the priest. 


I told God I was sorry I had 
not been doing what was 
right. I wanted to go to Con- 
fession. 


I knew that I could not fol- 
low the priest. I just listened 
because I knew that he was 
reading lessons. 


I said “Lord have mercy on 
me, too.” I asked God first 
to take care of me until I 
went to Confession. Then I 
decided to ask the priest to 
hear my Confession after 
Mass. 


I felt proud to think I knew 
all these parts of the Mass. 
I listened to the Gospel 
(when the priest read it in 
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English) better than I ever 
did before. I remembered it 
better. I am going to explain 
all of this to a boy I like very 
much. He does not go to 
Mass. He doesn’t know what 
it is all about. 


STEP V 
How may I take part in the: 
Prayers at the foot of the altar. 
Confiteor. 
Introit. 
Kyrie eleison. 
Gloria. 
Epistle. 
Gospel. 
Sign of the Cross. 
Invocation of the Blessed Trinity. 

















LOVING GOD 


A PROJECT ADAPTABLE TO ALL GRADES 


SISTER MARY CARMEL 
St. Ursula Convent and Academy 
Cincinnati 


PROBLEM: How can I love Jesus more? 
Project: Loving Jesus while at Mass: 


1. By adoring God. 
2. By making my offering to God. 


. By asking forgiveness. 


Ge 


4. By thanking God and praying for others. 
This project has three stages: 


Stace I. Learning about giving these things to Jesus at 
Mass. 


The class receives instruction in preparation for Holy 
Communion, in which they take an active part through the 
teacher’s use of the conversational method of developement. 
Each one of the four subdivisions above might be developed 
in one class period, or all four may be used as an instruction 
previous to the monthly corporate Communion of the 
class. In this latter case each part is gone over carefully, 
giving the children a single thought, for example,—“asking 
forgiveness” as a preparation for Confession. 


STaGEII. Getting ready by going to Confession, where our 
souls are to be made clean and beautiful for Jesus. The 
children of the class receive a new bit of instruction each 
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time they get ready—some practical and appealing hint in 
connection with examination of conscience, contrition, con- 
fession, performing penance, or thanksgiving. The class 
takes an active part in this instruction which is carried on 
by a conversational method. 


Stace III. Assisting at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass: 
By worshipping God with all the people. 
By going to Holy Communion. 


By thinking about one of the “four gifts’? throughout 
Mass, the one which had been emphasized in the previous 
lesson. 


Note. It may be readily seen that this project of “Loving 
Jesus at Mass” is suitable for adaptations to every grade 
in the elementary school. In each grade, the matter of the 
instruction will represent progression, and the method of 
handling will represent adaptation to the changing interests 
of the developing child. But the ever-old project should 
be made an ever-new one, with love freshly awakened as the 
motive at the start, and then at Mass a giving expression 
to the love of the heart as the fuller realization of the ob- 
jective set up. In the instructional feature of the first two 
stages of the project, care should be taken not to intrude 
into the field of liturgy. “How to assist at Mass” is quite 
another project whose objective, however interesting, is yet 
informational in character. To be true, liturgy under right 
handling directly contributes to devotion but the writer does 
not wish to have it confused with the objective of the project 
in question, which is affective and then effective love. 


The “loving” project here outlined starts with an individ- 
ual problem: ‘How can I love Jesus more?” When the 
project is completed (not until the third stage of the project 
is completed) the child, at least for the time being, has 
solved his problem. He has gone through the experience 
of “loving Jesus more” by learning more about loving Him in 
Holy Communion; and by giving Jesus some one or more of 
his “four gifts” all during the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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A corresponding “knowing” project in Liturgy, say: “How 
can I assist at offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass better?” 
starts with a problem more intellectual in its origin, although 
affective elements may be involved. When, also, such a proj- 
ect may have been completed (the third stage of it com- 
pleted), the child at least temporarily will have solved it, 
also. He will have learned from experience that he “can 
assist at offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass better’ by 
learning more about the Sacrifice of the Mass; what Jesus 
does there; what the priest does there; what he and the 
people do in union with Jesus and the priest; by making use 
of a Mass book or taking part in the singing of the Mass. 


Note. It may readily be seen that this project in liturgy 
is suitable for adaptation to every grade in the elementary 
school. When the distinctions between this and the project 
first outlined have been made, it is recognized as a project 
in “serving” God—rather than one in “loving” God. Yet 
at the same time its remote objective is the expression of the 
love of the heart; and service is to be so taught to children, 
although the emphasis must necessarily be placed on the in- 
formational rather than the affective aspects of it when pre- 
sented through the medium of such a project. 


In either a “knowing” project in Liturgy or a “loving” 
project, and whether undertaken in a primary or in an 
upper grade, the new element, the fresh awakening of in- 
terest in the “knowing” project and of love or apprecia- 
tion in the “loving” project must come through the me- 
dium of an allusion, an incident, a story. Think of the 
abundance of ideas afforded by the Old Testament narra- 
tive alone, quite as many for the “loving” type of project 
as for the “knowing” type! And what possibilities, there- 
fore, for interrelating the several Religion materials of doc- 
trinal truths, history, biography, and liturgy! 
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II 
LOVING GOD BETTER 
A PROJECT IN APPRECIATION FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


PROBLEM: How can I love the Saviour more? 
Project: Loving the Saviour in going to Confession by: 


1. Going with confidence as to ““My best Friend.” 


2. “Be sorry, do not worry,” is the best direction for get- 
ing ready. 


3. Loving with sincerity and truth is better than feeling 
love. 


4. Matching our love against our best Friend’s for us, 

afterwards. 

This being a project in appreciation of the love of God 
for us, there is but one stage for the teacher to plan. If the 
instruction given produces the results the teacher hopes for 
it, this first stage will be followed up by the other two indi- 
cated in a preceding project designated “Loving Jesus while 
at Mass,” not in the classroom and under the immediate 
direction of the teacher, but individually by the pupils of 
the class—effect proceeding from cause. In order that this 
lesson be actually a project in appreciation, it is best to 
make use of the conversational method at certain intervals. 
Here the pupil contributes, talks in response to appeals made 


to his personal feelings, personal attitudes, or personal ex- 
periences. 


A FEW THOUGHTS FOR THIS INSTRUCTION 


Just BETWEEN FRIENDS 


Just as once a writer called our Lenten season not a fast 
but the “dear feast of Lent,” so going to Confession ought 
to be a kind of happy time, even if we are ashamed and 
sorry that we haven’t kept resolutions we made at the time 
of our last Confession. It is because at the time of Confes- 


sion we are getting ready to be very close to our Best Friend 
that this is so. 
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Confession is simply going to Him to ask His pardon for 
something we know about and He knows about, just as be- 
tween great friends. The love we have for our best Friend 
forces us to go to Him and tell Him we are very sorry. And 
so we get His absolution, because He loves us far more than 
we love Him. He speaks a little word just for our ear alone. 
“Do not do it again. Now go and perform this penance and 
] will know you love Me well and are sorry.” 


In the confessional, too, is the place where friendships are 
restored. When we have done something displeasing to our 
best Friend, we feel as though something had come be- 
tween us. Nothing makes us so happy as to be good friends 
again. More than that, we get help for the next time we are 
tempted to do wrong. Soon everything is all right again. 
A lot of good courage and strong determination is what we 
bring out of the confessional with us. We feel asif we owned 
the earth or like giants ready to run a great race. 


Sometimes when we make our act of contrition we are truly 
sorry for having offended our best Friend, but we do not 
feel sorry. That does not matter, because an act of contri- 
tion isn’t feeling; it is acting. Christ, our Saviour, did not 
feel very happy on the Cross, but His every thoughts, words, 
and sufferings there were powerful enough to save the whole 
world. If, when we make an act of contrition, we deliber- 
ately make our words an act of loving sorrow to our best 
Friend, that is what He cares about. 


It is the same about performing our penance. If we want to 
worry, we might worry about not loving our best Friend 
more. We know well how to show love for a friend. What 
a glorious thing this going to Confession and this coming 
away from Confession is! 


Going to Holy Communion and going to Confession are 
very important parts of our life work. God loves us. We 
love Him. We can go on and on matching our love against 
His. Our Best Friend will always surpass us, but we don’t 
mind; that is the best part of the game. 


_Note. With simplicity, and without the shadow of sen- 
timentality, with directness, yet without passing the boun- 
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dary of personal reserves, such projects in appreciation may 
be jointly undertaken by teacher and pupils, the first and last 
stages being largely the work of the teacher. Other suitable 
subjects for similar projects are: (1) Sin Is Love Gone 
Astray; (2) How Friendship with Christ Takes Care of the 
Virtues; (3) How Much Can I Love God’s Creatures? 

* * * *x* * 


III 
SERVING GOD BETTER 


A PROJECT IN APPRECIATION FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


PROBLEM: Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 
Project: Loving the Saviour by thinking about and plan- 
ning for my life work. 
1. By thinking, reading, asking about, praying for voca- 
tions. 
2. By considering my abilities and my attractions, etc. 
3. By getting in a good many talks with “my best Friend.” 
The teacher’s part in such a project is to present the sub- 
ject by some attractive medium, such as a story, an article 
in a magazine placed in the schoolroom, a suggestive poem 
placed on the bulletin-board. The first stage in the project 
is therefore the joint work of teacher and pupil, the teacher 
submitting the medium and the pupil appreciating and mak- 
ing, without further suggestion, the application of the 
thought contained. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE BULLETIN BOARD 
SUBJECT: ENGAGEMENTS 


Patricia’s eyes are two veiled stars, her voice sets tiny bells a-ring, 

She looks as if she walks on clouds, and never appears to see a thing. 

All day a wonder-chest upstairs is being filled with dainty seams, 

And young Patricia’s trying on a gown of white that haunts her 
dreams. 


Francesca’s eyes are starry, too,—a hidden music lilts her voice; 
And but to see her proud new smile is cause to make the heart re- 
joice. 
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Francesca has no chest upstairs, only a shiny trunk which holds 


A dress, demure and black, that’s caught Francesca’s heart within 
its folds. 


Patricia’s going off next week— 
Francesca cannot wait that long— 
And each is feeling sorry for 
‘The other and her bridal song. 


Now Martha’s eyes are stars as well; submissively she understands, 
Patricia and Francesca leave, large service for her loyal hands. 
So Martha’s trunk is never packed; in truth she has no bridal song. 
There are who think her gown be gray, but Martha smiles and 
knows them wrong. 

She’s going, too, some day. Small need 

Of bridal garment, for she wears 

A hidden robe of loving deeds 

Against the day her Lord appears. 


Note. Similar subjects by similar media are to be ar- 
ranged for boys. For illustration: Problem: “Lord, here 
am I”; Project: Going in training to be a great runner for 
the prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus. 
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TEACHING THE SACRED SCRIPTURES TO 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


REVEREND HENRY M. HALD 
Brooklyn 
New York 


The teaching approach to most high school subjects, espe- 
cially the social and cultural, has changed radically within 
the past few years. The method of the research student has 
been brought into the secondary school with some modifica- 
tions. Increasing stress has been placed upon the study of 
source material; field work and readings have become the 
familiar apparatus of every modern teacher. The method, 
while liable to abuse in the hands of the unskilled, has the 
advantage of encouraging the student to find out for him- 
self. While delving into transcriptions of old documents, 
he feels the thrill of discovery when he digs out of the con- 
text some nugget of truth after which he has been searching. 
The system is essentially genetic, and when once firmly in- 
culcated enables the student to build his fabric of knowledge 
upon the sturdy foundation of solid scholarship. 


Years ago, of course, the method was used in the study of 
theology, but it has been only within recent days that it finds 
a place in the high school course in Religion. For many 
years we have been seeking for a new approach to a subject 
that is most important, yet liable to be hackneyed and tire- 
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some to a pupil who has been studying and memorizing it 
from the days of infancy. If we are building our courses in 
history on readings selected from documents of various 
periods, why not study Religion from its great source book, 
the Sacred Scriptures? 


There is no necessity, we hope, at this date to prove that 
the Bible should find a place in the secondary curriculum. 
At one time it was the chief text used in schools, but as cen- 
turies rolled on it was crowded out by more mundane sub- 
jects which clamored for admission. ‘Too frequently, we 
fear, have we earned the charge made against us by our 
protestant friends that we have neglected the Word of God. 
There has been a revival of Scripture study in our schools, 
and the results achieved in a more rounded knowledge of 
the doctrines of the Faith, in a greater appreciation of the 
liturgy (which is built largely on scriptural foundations), 
and in a deeper spiritual life, have amply repaid the energy 
and time spent in its teaching. 


There is a two-fold rule of faith, Scripture and tradition. 
The latter may be conveniently woven into the history 
courses, both secular and religious. The former, however, 
because sufficient correlation with other subjects is difficult, 
and because, as the revealed Word of God it merits promi- 
hence, requires a special course of its own. 


There are difficulties in the teaching of Scripture; many 
teachers have approached it fearfully, mindful of those who 
made shipwreck of their faith by misguided study in refor- 
mation times. A learned friend once made a translation of 
the Psalms and then threw it into the fire; his explanation 
was that many translators had become heretics! We cannot 
sympathize with this attitude; it is nonprogressive, and if 
universally adopted would sound the death knell of knowl- 
edge. Teachers are bothered not so much with a fear of 
heresy as they are with a consciousness of their ignorance of 
a difficult subject. That one should not teach without ade- 
quate preparation is trite and almost axiomatic in the science 
of teaching. Success in teaching Scripture presupposes a 
rich background of Jewish and early Christian history, of the 
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customs of the times, of Christian dogmatic and moral be- 
liefs, and of an appreciation of the literary beauties of the 
sacred writings. Joined with this scholarship there should 
be skill in applying the lessons of the text to the lives of 
pupils and a knowledge of method, else the class will degen- 
erate into a mere reading lesson. 


Methods are as varied and as individual as the teachers 
and the selections to be studied. There must be a definite 
way of presenting each scriptural subject. Any method, or 
lack of method, will not accomplish the aims of the lesson. 
Project, problem, picture, lantern slide, interpretative read- 
ing, dramatization may be used with the lecture or tradi- 
tional catechetical method. Classroom apparatus should be 
pressed into service to make the lesson-appeal as strong as 
possible; blackboards, maps, photographs, diagrams, and 
articles that may have been used in biblical times may be 
marshalled for the purpose. I remember a vivid lesson on 
Psalm 136 that was built up on a small Babylonian cunei- 
form tile that somebody had given the school as a curiosity. 
In the hands of a skillful teacher the whole pageant of Meso- 
potamian civilization passed before our eyes, and we felt 
the tragedy and poignant grief of the Jewish exiles. 


The available correlations are numerous. The influence 
of the Bible has been great throughout our literature. One 
finds Scripture stories in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton and in a host of lesser lights, while biblical allusions 
are as numerous as the sands of the sea. A potent influence 
has been brought to bear by the Bible upon the course of 
history. The English scholar, Prothero, found that the 
Psalms alone exerted such a force in the lives of men and 
nations that he wrote a lengthy book on the subject, the 
product of a life time of research. Painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music, oratory and government offer rich treasures 
for the Scripture class. 


And, of course, no lesson unit is complete without a dog- 
matic or moral application, whenever such is possible with- 
out straining the meaning of the text. Our chief aim in 
Scripture teaching is the nurturing of faith and the cultiva- 
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tion of a more virtuous life. The lesson apparatus, whether 
it be simple or complex, is only a means to an end. We do 
not teach Scripture for art’s sake, or for the sake of knowl- 
edge, but to illumine the intellect with divine truth and to 
move the will to accomplish the good. Thus does biblical 
study help in no small way to realize the true aim of all 
education—the development of the “whole man”. 








THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
RELIGION CLASSES '* 


SISTER MARY IGNATLA 
Nazareth Junior College 
Nazareth, Kentucky 





It is surprising how much an earnest, enthusiastic teacher 
accomplishes with a class in one-half hour of Bible study per 
week. Four or five minutes can be taken to check on the 
last lesson. An outline of the Jewish history as given in the 
Old Testament should be taken first. The Bible as a whole 
its divine origin distinguishing it from other books; the 
instrumental that shows its divine character, i.e., the canon; 
the original texts and important translations; the two main 
divisions, the Old Testament and the New Testament, to- 
gether with the number and kinds of books in each, must 
be briefly studied. There should be some large copies of 
the Bible among the students. But when we begin to study 
the New Testament, each member of the class should have 
a personal copy of it. It is hardly necessary to say that 
history cannot be properly taught without maps. Neither 
can the Bible. We should have the best of maps both for 
the Old and the New Testament. In the teaching of the 
latter, there should be a map of Palestine showing the four 
great divisions in the time of our Lord: Judea, Samaria, 
Galilee and Perea. 


Our study, however, is not about the Bible with character 
sketches of the great and noble men and women of the Old 
and the New Testament but with the sacred text itself. Our 
chief aim is to study the life of our Lord, and where can we 
get a better and more correct account of Him than in the 


*This article was not prepared to use with Father Hald’s article. In a 
later issue of the Journat we shall publish a paper by Father Hald illustrat- 
ing the principles he sets forth in “Teaching the Sacred Scriptures to High 
School Students.” 
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Gospels as told by the evangelists? The class is prepared 
for the work from the study made of the Old Testament, and 
of the political and moral conditions of the Roman Empire 
under which Palestine had come. We devised our own 
method and it seems to work out satisfactorily. The matter 
is taken according to the liturgy of the ecclesiastical year. 
For instance, at Christmas time we read and carefully study 
what Saint Matthew and Saint Luke record of the Annun- 
ciation, Birth and Infancy of our Divine Lord, at the same 
time noting that Saint Mark and Saint John make no men- 
tion of these mysteries. During the seven weeks of the 
Lenten season our study of the Passion is most interesting. 
I shall give it, even at the risk of seeming tedious. We take 
the four evangelists together, somewhat as follows: 


Saint Matthew, XXVI:1-35 
Saint Mark, XIV:1-31 
Saint Luke, XXIT:1-38 
Saint John, XTIT:1-38 


We compare, note the differences, see where the one supple- 
ments the other, how closely the three synoptic writers re- 
semble each other, etc. Invariably some one will ask why 
Saint John does not record the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament in his account of the Last Supper. Others may 
know the answer as we have studied his Chapter VI at dif- 
ferent times during the year. We turn to it and read it 
again, not so much for the two miracles, as for the promise 
of the Eucharist that our Lord made more than a year be- 
fore its fulfillment. How vivid the circumstances and how 
direct and clear the words, leaving no doubt that they must 
be taken in their literal sense! Though our Lord repeated 
again and again that He was the bread of life, the living 
bread that came down from Heaven, that if any man eat 
of this bread, he shall live forever, and “the bread that I 
shall give is my flesh for the life of the world,” still the 
worldly-minded and sensual Jews would not believe Him, 
and so they left Him. Even many of His disciples hearing 
it said, “This saying is hard, and who can hear it,” and they, 
too, went back. We can picture our Divine Lord turning 
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sadly to the twelve saying, “Will you also go away?” and 
Simon Peter answering, “Lord to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.’ Thus we see that Saint 
Peter was the first to declare his faith in the Real Presence. 
How the pupils love all this! Some of them use it as a prep- 
aration for Holy Communion. We continue the narrative of 


the Passion: 
Saint Matthew, XXVI:36-56 
Saint Mark, XIV:32-52 
Saint Luke, XXIT:39-54 
Saint John, XVIII: 1-12 


We omit our Lord’s Last Discourse to His disciples until 
later, in order to study the Passion as related by the four 
evangelists. The following week, or when we are prepared, 


we take: 
Saint Matthew, XXVI:57 to end of chapter 
Saint Mark, XIV:53 to end of chapter 
Saint Luke, XXIT:55-65 
Saint John, XVIII:12-27 
Each time before beginning the new assignment, we discuss 
the previous lesson. About mid-lent we study: 
Saint Matthew, X XVII: 1-32 
Saint Mark, XV:1-21 
Saint Luke, XXIT:66-71; X-XIII:1-26 
Saint John, XVITI:28-40; XIX:1-16 
We are then ready for our Lord’s journey to Calvary, and 
His death and burial as told by each evangelist: 
Saint Matthew, XXVII:33 to end of chapter 
Saint Mark, XV:22 to end of chapter 
Saint Luke, XXIII:27 to end of chapter 
Saint John, XTX:17 to end of chapter 
We have had excellent results from this method. The stu- 


dents say they never before understood the Passion so well. 
They love to meditate on it and find it easy to do so. We 
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regret that we can spend but a few class periods on that 
wonderful discourse which our Lord gave His apostles on 
the eve of His death. We encourage the pupils to read and 
re-read these four chapters, and try to see how our Lord, as 
it were, draws aside the veil that hides His Divinity, and 
shows His apostles that He and the Father are one, that the 
Paraclete whom the Father will send in His name will teach 
them all things and bring all things to their minds. His love 
for them is shown throughout the whole discourse, “Greater 
love than this no man hath, that a man lay down His life 
for His friends.” ‘‘You are my friends, if you do the things 
I command you.” “If you love me, keep my command- 
ments.” “Let not your heart be troubled, nor let it be 
afraid.” ‘Father, I pray that where I am, they also whom 
Thou hast given me may be with me.” The students love 
this discourse. If they form the habit of reading the Bible, 
especially the Gospels, after they leave school, they will 
know our Divine Lord better, and draw from Him, the 
Source of all grace, that supernatural life they need. 
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THE MASS AS A SACRIFICE 





REVEREND W. H. RUSSELL 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


The September issue of this JoURNAL carried an article 
on “Teaching How to ‘Pray The Mass’.” The position taken 
by the writer was sound. In fact, the matter is so important 
that it can stand repetition often. However, I do not intend 
to repeat what was there stressed. My purpose in this short 
summary is to show the need of following out the sugges- 
tions in Father Resch’s article. 


Last September a questionnaire was handed out to one of 
the freshmen divisions in college Religion. Three of the 
questions pertained to the Mass. They were scattered 
throughout the questionnaire, so that not all three would be 
answered consecutively. 


The class numbered thirty-one. It was curiously hetero- 
geneous. A large number of nationalities were represented. 
Not all of the members had had their high school training 
in this country. At least three of them had never been in 
American high schools. Only eight members of the class 
were products of Catholic education. That is, eight of them 
had been for twelve years in Catholic schools. Thirteen 
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members of the class had been in public schools for twelve 
years. Five students had spent their elementary years in a 
Catholic school but had attended a public high school. Five 
had attended a public elementary school but had gone to 
Catholic high schools for four years. Fourteen different 
states were represented in this list of thirty-one students. 


In the following tables the figures speak for themselves. 
No aid was given to the students in answering the questions. 
No previous class instruction had been given. 


The first question on the Mass was as follows: ‘What is 
the reason why the Church demands your presence at Mass 


on Sundays?” Table I presents an analysis of the answers 
obtained. 


TABLE I 


REASONS GIVEN BY 31 COLLEGE FRESHMEN ON WHY THE 
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The idea behind this question was to test how many had 


previously caught the notion of “sacrifice” in the liturgical 
sense. 


The second question on the Mass was: “How do you oc- 
cupy the time at Mass on Sundays?” 
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TABLE II 
MANNER IN WHICH 31 COLLEGE FRESHMEN SAY THEY 
OCCUPY THE TIME AT MASS ON SUNDAYS 
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Table III gives the data obtained in answer to the third 
question on the Mass: “Do you offer your Mass for any 
intention?” 

TABLE III 


ANSWERS OF 31 COLLEGE FRESHMEN TO THE QUESTION: “DO 
YOU OFFER YOUR MASSES FOR ANY INTENTION?” 
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The writer is aware that the results of a questionnaire 
study, and particularly of one administered to a small group, 
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should not be stretched too far. He himself is fully conscious 
of the difficulty in properly presenting the Mass. But the 
work must go on. It is being well done in some places. It 
may have so happened that the students from Catholic high 
schools in this case had not had the Mass presented to them 
as the writer presents it in the September issue of the Jour- 
NAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. Yet, it is our duty to em- 
phasize the Mass. It is our duty not merely to tell our pu- 
pils that the Church demands their presence at Mass, but 
it is incumbent on us to explain the beautiful idea behind 
the command. 


The literature explaining the idea of sacrifice is abundant. 
The Benedictines at Collegeville, Minnesota have any num- 
ber of brochures explaining the Liturgical Movement and 
the idea of The Mystical Body. Some such book as The 
Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law by Father Kramp ought 
to be in the hands of every teacher of Religion. Merely a 
superficial glance at the figures presented in Table I 
above should send every teacher back to the article in the 
September issue, or to an examination of the number in his 
class who grasp the full purpose of the layman’s presence 
before the altar. 














Theology for the Teacher 

















SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 
SACERDOS 





The Third Commandment of God, ‘“‘Remember that thou 
keep holy the Sabbath day,” has all the qualities and condi- 
tions of absolute law, and consequently binds most solemnly. 
For it is a precept of the natural law inasmuch as the rela- 
tion between Creator and creature involves an obligation 
on the part of the creature, as such, to set apart some time 
for rendering public honor and homage to his Creator. This 
mandate of the natural law was made a divine positive law 
and specific as to time when the Almighty, on Mount Sinai, 
included it among the ten which He delivered to Moses. 
Later the Church of Christ, using the plenitude of power 
granted her by her divine Founder and acting under the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, changed and amplified the des- 
ignation of the specific times at which this divine worship 
must be offered; and thus we have among the six precepts 
of the Church the first, which obligates Catholics, under pain 
of sin, “To hear Mass on Sundays and holy days of obliga- 
tion.” Manifestly the Church intends, by this her law, to 
interpret for her children the third commandment of the 
decalogue insofar as it binds Christians. 


To hear Mass on Sundays and holy days of obligation is, 
then, the positive mode of keeping holy the Sabbath-day for 
Catholics. We stress “for Catholics” to indicate that while 
the Church has the absolute right to legislate for all Chris- 
tians, at the same time, out of mercy and compassion, she 
usually restricts her legislation to those of her own fold, lest 
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she multiply occasions of sin to those who do not acknowl- 
edge her authority. But, as per ordinary, there is likewise 
a negative side to the first precept of the Church; and it is 
with this negative precept that we wish to concern ourselves 
now. The first precept of the Church forbids on Sundays and 
holy days of obligation, all servile works, all forensic ac- 
tions, all public buying and selling (Vid. Cod. J. C., Canon 
1248). 


Just what is meant by servile works? In general, servile 
yorks are works performed by manual labor or in which 
some corporal activity is exercised. They are called “servile” 
because at the time when the law was made such works were 
ordinarily performed by slaves or servants. They are dis- 
tinguished from “liberal” works which are performed by the 
powers of the mind and pertain to the cultivation of the 
mind, which, moreover, in ancient times were the preroga- 
tive of freemen,—hence, the term “liberal.”” We should 
note right here that ail these distinctions among various 
kinds of works are founded not upon anything inherent in 
the works themselves but rather upon custom and the com- 
mon judgments of men. Hence the laws regarding these 
works are flexible and capable of interpretation according 
to circumstances. Works which are, in the strict sense, ser- 
vile are, therefore, forbidden on Sundays and holy days ex- 
cept when they are necessary (1) for carrying on the ordi- 
nary business of daily life, e.g., cooking, housework, neces- 
sary repairs to clothing or building which cannot be post- 
poned without personal inconvenience or more extensive 
damage; (2) for preventing serious loss or delay in resum- 
ing large operation, as in industrial plants where fires must 
be maintained over Sunday so that labor may begin promptly 
on Monday morning; (3) when public utility demands the 
early conclusion of some building project, e.g., a hall for 
the celebration of a general, civic function on a particular 
day; (4) in time of public calamity, such as flood, disease- 
epidemic, etc., when the physical welfare of the community 
demands strenuous and continued labors on the part of all 
citizens who are able to assist; (5) when the necessity of 
earning one’s living demands Sunday-labor, as so frequently 
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happens under modern industrial conditions wherein a re- 
fusal to work on Sundays or holy days, on the part of an em- 
ployee, would almost inevitably result in such individual’s 
discharge; finally, in general, whensoever one’s personal 
necessities, the good of our neighbor, individually or col- 
lectively, or the interest of the State can be promoted by the 
performing of servile work, otherwise forbidden, on Sunday 
or holy day. 

Forensic actions, that is, the holding of Court, taking of 
evidence, etc., are likewise forbidden by the Canon Law. 
Here also we must note that if a case has already been begun 
in the Courts and could not be interrupted without grave in- 
convenience or damage, there would be no sin on the part of 
those who would participate in such actions on a Sunday or 
a holy day. In this country where all court proceedings are 
conducted under the auspices of government, — federal, 
state or municipal,—and where the Government does not 
recognize holy days,—though it does observe Sundays,—a 
Catholic would be guilty of no sin in taking part in forensic 
actions on any holy days of obligation. 


The first precept of the Church forbids, on Sundays and 
holy days, public buying and selling, the holding of “Fairs” 
for mercantile purposes, public auctions and all affairs of 
like nature. Here again account is to be taken of the cus- 
toms of particular localities as well as laws of the country. 
In places where holy days are not observed as such by the 
general populace and where markets and shops carry on 
their usual week-day business, Catholics are not to be dis- 
turbed if they take part in such business either actively or 
passively. For, as was said above, there is nothing in all 
these “works” which per se, or intrinsically, detracts from 
the proper, decorous observance of a Sunday or holy day. 


But what is to be said about public amusements and rec- 
reations, such as theatres and public games, on Sundays and 
holy days? May a Catholic lawfully, that is, without sin, 
attend the theatre or take part either as player or as specta- 
tor in public games? The question may be answered modo 
hibernico by asking another; can such actions or works, by 
any stretch of interpretation be included in the category 
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of servile? Certainly they are not “forensic”; neither have 
they any direct or necessary connection with merchandising. 
But these are the only kinds of work that are prohibited; 
consequently, a Catholic may, with a safe conscience, enjoy 
any of these modes of recreation on Sundays and holy days, 
even though his supersensitive neighbor may be offended 
thereat, because this is evidently a case of scandal taken, 
not given. 

In effect the actions just spoken of may quite properly be 
classed among “liberal works” because the purpose of all 
recreation is to cultivate or tone up the mind. Even when 
recreation takes the form of corporal exercise is not its 
avowed purpose to produce the mens sana in corpore sano? 
Now concerning liberal works, there is no question as to 
their liceity on Sundays and holy days. Thus it is perfectly 
lawful to write on Sunday, even though one makes his living 
by his writing whether as author or as mere copyist. It is 
also permissible—at least probably,—to practice the arts 
of painting and sculpture; and to embroider and knit. As 
regards sewing there is a distinction to be made. If it con- 
stitutes one’s means of livelihood then it is not allowed, ex- 
cept in case of real necessity or for a short period of time; 
if, however, there is question of merely a brief time (say 
an hour or so), or of some necessary repairs, no prohibition 
exists. 

Thus far we have had in mind only those who actually 
work,—employees, etc.; but what is to be said of employers, 
parents and all those who in any way cause others to do ser- 
vile work on Sundays and holy days of obligation? Evi- 
dently the same rules apply in all cases. Therefore, Cath- 
olics who in any way employ the labor of others are obliged 
by virtue of the first precept of the Church to restrain their 
employees from performing servile works for them on Sun- 
days and holy days of obligation. The same reasons, how- 
ever, which free a worker from the observance of this nega- 
tive precept will operate similarly in favor of an employer. 











Ceaching the Public School Child 








DIOCESAN DIRECTION AND A DIOCESAN 
PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 





REVEREND JOSEPH H. OSTDIKK 
Omaha 
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We do weil to praise individual zeal and private enter- 
prise. Indeed, those zealous individuals and private agencies 
that have done so much for the religious education of public 
school children are entitled to the fullest measure of com- 
mendation. But, now, without disparaging their efforts and 
achievements, we shail consider the question of diocesan ad- 
ministration of religious education for public school chil- 
dren. 

In accordance with the scientific methods of the time, we 
are anxious to study the conditions and the experiments in 
different parts of the country. We want to find out what 
type of organization offers the best prospect of success when 
put into operation. The experience of those who are wres- 
tling with the problem of instructing public school children 
seems to point to the need of a strong organized movement 
under the direction of the bishop and the pastors. Indeed, 
reason tells us @ priori that such a plan conforms to the 
organization of the Church in which the bishop is charged 
with responsibility for religious instruction in the diocese 
and the pastor in the parish. The Church has been com- 
missioned to teach all nations in all times and places. Her 
officials are authorized to engage the laborers needed to ful- 
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fill this contract. No one dares to enter the field of religious 
teaching unless he has been employed by the proper authori- 
ties. So the tremendous task of instructing the faithful is 
entrusted to the bishops and pastors and to those whom they 
engage to assist in the work. 


THE NEED OF BACKING 


The bishop alone is in a position to conduct a movement 
which is as wide and as large as the diocese. His decision 
and his acts are backed up by unmistakable authority. On 
the other hand, private agencies and zealous individuals in 
the field must obtain the permission and depend upon the 
cooperation of the proper authorities. This handicap will ex- 
plain why so many of the private enterprises in religious 
instructions have proved to be short lived or fruitless. More- 
over, this is the reason why those private movements which 
have succeeded are deserving of so much praise. But the 
problem of instructing the public school children in our coun- 
try is so big that it offers little prospect of satisfactory solu- 
tion until it is attacked by an army of trained workers under 


the positive and aggressive direction of diocesan and paro- 
chial authority. 


TYPICAL CONDITIONS 


It will serve our purpose to study the conditions in a rep- 
resentative diocese in the Middle-West. Recently we ob- 
tained reliable information on the status of religion in such 
adiocese and the proper authorities have given us permission 
to use the information. In the particular diocese illustrated 
there are approximately 25,000 boys and girls of school age. 

To the credit of this diocese, it must be said that it has 
established a splendid Catholic school system in which 15,- 
000 or 60% of the children of school age are enrolled. The 
pastors in this diocese, like those in other parts of the coun- 
try, have but little worry about the religious instruction of 
the pupils in the Catholic schools. Their courses of study 
are outlined, their hours of instruction are defined and their 
training fairly well supervised. While there are some weak- 
nesses in these parochial schools and while some of their pu- 
pils collapse in adult life, yet the results are, on the whole, 
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quite satisfactory. We should note in passing that the Cath- 
olic school system is built upon basic units of the Church 
and the success of the schools is due largely to the direction 
received from diocesan and parochial authorities. 


While the parochial school is the ideal towards which our 
educational endeavors should tend still there are many 
places where its establishment is a practical impossibility. 
Moreover, many lax parents fail to patronize the parish 
school when they have the chance. In the diocese which 
we have in mind and which is hardly an exception to the rule, 
40% of the children (about 10,000 in all) between the ages 
of 5 and 16 attend the public schools. To provide for their 
religious education individual pastors and private agencies 
have been conducting instruction classes on Sundays and 
week days and during the summer vacations. However, a 
survey which was recently made reveals that there is still 
room for improvement. 


THE SURVEY 


The Bishop of the diocese sent questionnaires to the pas- 
tors in which they were requested to record exact facts and 
figures on the religious instruction of the public school chil- 
dren in their parishes. Reports from 103 pastors were re- 
ceived. The compilation of the data furnished the basis for 
the following conclusions: 

1. About 60% of the public school children (some 6,000 


in all) were enrolled in the instruction classes during the 
previous year. 


2. Classes for the instruction of the public school children 
were organized in 77 out of the 103 places. In nearly all 
parishes where pastors failed to organize classes, practically 
all the children were enrolled in the parochial school. A few 
pastors refrained from establishing classes lest they appear 
to tolerate the neglect of the parents who failed to send their 
children to the parochial school. Whether the sins of the 
parents should thus be visited upon the children is a ques- 
tion deserving of study. 

3. The frequency of the instructions was: Once a week in 
41 places; twice a week in 28 places; three or more times 
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a week in 8 places. Instruction once a week can hardly be 
considered adequate. 


4. The number of conferences between the pastor and the 
teachers was quite satisfactory. However, in most cases, 
little was said about methods of teaching as the discussions 
were confined largely to an outline of the subject matter. 


5. In 45% of the cases the grouping of pupils could have 
been improved by classifying the children according to their 
age and grade rather than placing them in a First Com- 
munion or a Confirmation Class. 


6. Approximately 40% (some 4,000 in all) of the public 
school children between the ages of 5 and 16 were not en- 
rolled in formal instruction classes during the past year. 
Many of these, of course, had received some instruction dur- 
ing previous years. 


7. The number of high school pupils included in these 
4,000 cannot definitely be determined. However, out of the 
77 places that reported instructions for public school chil- 
dren, only 40 organized classes for high school pupils. Many 
pastors reported they could not get the high school pupils 
to attend. This is a matter which deserves some study and 
experimentation. Perhaps the Junior Newman Club will 
do some good. At any rate, the instructions for high school 
pupils need more emphasis. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT POSSIBLE 


These are conditions that developed when no special dio- 
cesan supervision was exercised. They are the outcome of 
a system in which the individual pastor, the zealous lay- 
teacher and the private agency were let alone. They or- 
ganized their own classes, assembled their own material, for- 
mulated their own programs and worked out their own 
courses of instruction. In short, they were not only allowed 
but even forced by circumstances to solve their own prob- 
lems single-handed and to work out their own salvation with- 
out any special help or supervision from above. The results, 
of course, are not unsatisfactory but they do admit of bet- 
terment. The survey furnishes sufficient proof that we can- 
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not afford to sit by with smug contentment and rest satisfied 
with the laurels of the past. We must acknowledge that not- 
withstanding the hard and effective efforts of the past, there 
are still thousands of children who through no fault of their 
own, have not been blessed with a parochial school educa- 
tion or an intensive course in religion. Our responsibility 
for their religious instruction cannot be shuffled off. We 
must teach them “the way, the truth and the life.” 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


To solve this problem we wonder whether it would not be 
well to look beyond the boundaries of the parish and organ- 
ize along diocesan lines. In fact those agencies, such as 
The Christ Child Society and the Catholic Instruction 
League, which are broader than any parish, seem so far to 
have done the most effective work. But these societies yield 
the best results when closely linked up with the local ecclesi- 
astical authorities. They need something more than mere 
permission and approval; they need positive backing and 
effective cooperation from those who are charged with the 
responsibility for religious instruction. 


There is a society for religious instruction that has posi- 
tive foundation in the common law of the Church. It is 
called the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. This organ- 
ization has a long history. Pope Gregory XIII in 1572 
granted special indulgences to its members. The New Code 
of Canon Law mentions this Confraternity in Canon 711 and 
recommends its establishment in every parish. As this is a 
strictly canonical organization the Bishop of the typical dio- 
cese we have been considering intends to use it as the prin- 
cipal agency in the instruction of the public school children. 
This same Ordinary has promoted the religious vacation 
schools for some time and during the last year saw the en- 
rollment in the summer sessions rise to 2,500 pupils. Many 
of the children had never before received an organized and 
intensive course in religion. 


There is no question but that diocesan educational admin- 
istrators can accomplish much in this field. The results of 
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diocesan supervision will not be unlike the improvements 
effected in the parochial schools through the services of a 
school board and an active superintendent. Better school 
organization, improved texts, materials and equipment, bet- 
ter methods of instruction, fuller time allotment, richer 
courses of study, better training of teachers and higher 
standards of religious instruction will be the inevitable re- 
sult. 


It is the problem of Catholic educators to give expert ad- 
vice in this matter and to evolve the machinery by which 
a diocesan program of religious instruction for public school 
children can effectively be carried out. Surely there is no 
presumption in recommending the establishment of the ca- 
nonical society, the Confraternity of Christine Doctrine, as 
a reliable agency in coordinating if not in organizing, re- 
ligious educational endeavors in a diocese. We should sug- 
gest, moreover, the formulation of a simple course of study 
in religion somewhat similar to the outline in the Religious 
Vacation School Manual to be used in classes organized by 
this Confraternity. Then too, it would be helpful to have 
a good teacher’s manual with suggestions on methods of 
teaching, the organization of classes, grouping of pupils and 
keeping of records. Even topics for discussion between the 
pastor and his teachers would be very helpful and would not 
be unappreciated. 


These are a few of the practical aims to which we may 
well direct our labors. We can, moreover, feel assured that 
under the providence of God and the influence of His grace, 
our efforts will not be made in vain. 
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Che Home and Religious Training 




















A CHECK SHEET FOR PARENTS 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


Chicago 


We frequently meet with parents who tell us that they 
would be more active in the religious training of their chil- 
dren, if they only knew exactly what was expected of them. 
In recent issues of this magazine we have offered sugges- 
tions to the home in regard to method and content of char- 
acter training. In the following material * parents will find 
two tables that will assist them in identifying their opportu- 
nities as parent-educators and in evaluating the success of 
their work. Table I is a scale that parents may use in ex- 
amining the example they give to their children, or in other 
words, the religious atmosphere they are establishing in their 
homes. The reader will observe that the table furnishes two 
columns, one for the father’s evaluation of his contribution 
to the home and the other for the mother to use in evaluat- 
ing the example that she is offering. In checking each item 
in this table it is suggested that parents use the marking 
scheme given at the top of the table: A for exemplary con- 
duct; B for negligent at times; C for frequently at fault; 
D for almost always at fault. 


*We will welcome suggestions for the improvement of this outline. 
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TABLE I 


THE ParRENT-Epucator EvALUATES THE RELIGIOUS 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE HoME 





Nott. A—Exemplary conduct C—Tl'requently at fault 
B—Negligent at times D—Almost always at fault 
Example Offered to Children By By 
Father Mother 


In saying daily prayers 


In saying grace at meals 


In the religious atmosphere of the home as shown 
by pictures and other decorations 


In leaving on time for Sunday Mass 
In assisting at Sunday Mass with devotion 
In assisting at Mass on days not of obligation 


In going to Holy Communion with the Holy Name 
Society, Sodality or Altar Society 


In frequent reception of the Sacraments 


In observing the designated days of fast and absti- 
nence 


In devotion to the Blessed Virgin 


In upholding the authority of the Holy Father, the 
bishop and the pastor 


In contributing, according to their means, to the 
support of their parish church 


In contributing to the Catholic Charities of the dio- 
cese 


In sending children to Catholic schools 
In supporting the Catholic press 

In their conduct toward each other 

In attitude toward others (just and kind) 
In the practice of self control 

In habits of truthfulness 

In habits of honesty 

In books and periodicals read 


In theatres and “movies” attended 


In the character of conversation 
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In other pleasures enjoyed 

In modesty in dress and manner 
In the type of friends brought to the home cegutiiied es 
In understanding the needs of their children _——" 


In fairness toward children rao 


Table II is a device whereby fathers and mothers may at- 
tempt to make a relatively objective analysis of each child’s 
growth in religious living as it is exhibited in the child’s ex- 
terior conduct and capable of being observed by parents. 
The marking scheme suggested for Table I may be used in 
checking Table II. A separate column should be used for 
each child. Children nine years of age and older might be 
permitted to evaluate their own conduct. As a rule children 
make a very honest evaluation. Parents will find it interest- 
ing to compare their evaluation of the child’s conduct with 
his personal evaluation of it. 


TABLE II 


Tue Parent-Epucator StupiEs SoME OF THE Hasits 
oF His CHILDREN 





Note. A—Exemplary conduct C—Frequently at fault 
B—Negligent at times D—Almost always at fault 
Habits First Second Third Fourth Fifth 


Child Child Child Child Child 
Morning offering = 8 —~— = a 
Morning prayers er 
Evening prayers PEE ie woe 
Grace before meals Sedat 
Grace after meals Seanad 
Manner of assisting at Mass = _____ 


Goes to Confession without 
being sent schon 


Frequent communicant cdaealion 


Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin teeta 


Devotion to the Scapular commie 
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Obedience to Mother 
Obedience to Father 
Consideration for Mother 
Consideration for Father : 
Kindness to others (in word) - 
Kindness to others (in deed) 


Obedience and respect for al! 
persons in authority 


Confides in Father or Mother ____ 
“Plays fair” 





In a later issue of the JOURNAL we will suggest ways and 
means of using the results of an evaluation made from the 
above outline. 
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RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES IN THE CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL 


SOME DATA ON THE SUBJECT 





ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 





In the February issue of this JouRNAL the writer pre- 
sented an outline that individual high schools might use in 
studying the relative value of the various religious influences 
offered by the school. The problem resolved itself into three 
questions: 


1. What religious influences of the Catholic high school are 
the most dynamic in the lives of graduates? 


2. What factors, if any, in the religious training of high 
school students have contributed little or nothing to 
their later religious life? 


3. Do graduates of our high schools recognize any re- 
ligious influences that might have been offered and 
which were absent or almost absent from the religious 
training offered by our schools? 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Data for the present report were obtained from 124 wom- 
en who are attending classes in the Downtown College of De 
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Paul University. Almost all of the persons who contributed 
information are teachers in the public schools of Chicago. 
Twenty-seven Catholic high schools are represented by these 
124 graduates. There were 14 of the 124 who did not give 
the names of the particular high schools they attended. Sev- 
enty-six persons, from the total of 124, were graduated from 
high school between the years 1921 and 1928. The time 
span represented by all those who contributed data extends 
from 1891 when one person was graduated to 1931. 


The writer was also able to procure information on this 
problem from 60 girls who are enrolled in the one year sec- 
retarial group at the University. From this number, 51 were 
graduated from high school last June (1931), 7 were grad- 
uated in 1930, and 2 were graduated in 1929. We are not 
presenting the data from this particular group in detail, but 
shall use them solely for purposes of general comparison. 
Students who were graduated in 1931 do not represent the 
most desirable material to use in studying the present prob- 
lem because of their immaturity and want of adult experi- 
ence. 


PROCEDURE 


The purpose of the study was presented by the writer to 
all those who participated in it. The questionnaire form 
printed in the February JouRNAL was used. Names of those 
who contributed information were not obtained in order to 
get as frank reactions as possible. 


GENERAL EVALUATION OF RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 


Of the 124 persons contributing information, 104 persons 
considered the religious influences of their high school days 
as very valuable, 19 persons considered them fairly valuable, 
and one person stated of little influence. Of the 60 students 
in the secretarial group who answered the same question, 50 
checked the influence of their schools as very valuable, 9 
considered them fairly valuable and one of little influence. 
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EXPLAINING POINTS OF RELIGION TO OTHERS 


In reply to the question: “How frequently do you try to 
explain your religion to others?” the following answers were 
checked: 


Replies Frequency 
Sisto ciailalaas dacs ceaetignltcagsiciecaupeniinccbebuaivaed 37 
ican iinet sinticeseratnaisiog saadinceniibebguaiea 74 


ON uN E Ae OED Ul CEU PICRUE oR SU RSAC URS ee rae 


EE Ea eae a eee ee ree 
It is interesting to note that of the total of 124 persons, only 
37 utilize frequent occasions to explain points of religion to 
others. Data obtained from the secretarial group presents a 
slightly different trend. Of the total of 60, 21 persons fre- 
quently try to explain their religion to others, 34 answered 
this question with the word seldom and 3 with the word 
never, while 2 did not answer at all. 


In reply to the question asking former students of Cath- 
olic high schools, if they were given an opportunity to talk 
about the religion that they studied in high school, would 
they feel prepared to talk intelligently about it, the following 
is a summary of the replies of 124 former students of Cath- 
olic high schools on their personal evaluation of their ability 
to talk intelligently about their faith. 


Replies 





Frequency of Mention 
Not very well 
No. 


FEES SANE Ae ee ee Ore Dee ew ee eR 5 





In answering the same question, the secretarial group, al- 
most all of whom were graduated last June, had 39 answer 
yes, 15 check the reply not very well, and 3 answer with no. 


In answering a question that was closely related to that 


of explaining one’s religion, former students of Catholic high 
schools stated: 
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That they gave as much time to the study of religion as to foreign 
INE: RE IN oiitsinictntricnnsciersennrcerinniicicnnicenmncrine’ 65 


That they did not give as much time to the study of religion as to 
other subjects 

On the other hand, from the secretarial group who contrib- 

uted information to this study, 42 of the 60 stated that they 


did not give as much time to the study of religion as to other 
subjects, while 18 stated that they did. 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE RELIGION STUDIED IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


In answering the question on the practical value of religion 
studied in high school, the following data were obtained: 


Students who felt that their study of religion in high school had 
been of practical value 
Those who felt that it was sometimes of value 


"THOSE WRG SUACEG TE WES CE 510 WII cacao possess snd sesceassccs 5 


In the questionnaire for this study, as it was printed in 
the February issue of the JoURNAL, seven factors were listed, 
asking those who contributed information to state whether 
they felt increased attention to these or other items would 
have made their study of religion more valuable to them. 
The number of persons mentioned below after each item sig- 
nifies those who felt that increased attention to these factors 
would have made their high school study more valuable in 
later life. 


The study of problems that the adult must meet 

SD NII IN iii eon tnccictnciesscenemnntineennernicnentd 65 

less memory work 

More interesting work 

Text-books and assignments similar to those in the 
NN ELON AE A OE NTR TONE 30 

I aunt sienna vidios eaecebntiaiecanentib 22 

Longer class periods 


No answers 
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FACTORS OF LASTING INFLUENCE SINCE GRADUATION 
FROM HIGH SCHOOL 


In the following data the reader will observe the evalua- 
tion placed upon various religious influences in the high 
school. He will observe that the general religious atmos- 
phere of the school ranks first with the example of teachers 
second and the high school chapel third. 


Religious Factors Frequency of Mention 
Religious atmosphere of the school. ....2..0.....2..-:se--ceceeeeeceeeseeeeeeeees 87 
NN SELL TL SOTA O TE 79 
ESI LL ATO ETE 78 
See ae 68 
The prayers said before and after class meetings..............--..2.----0--- 64 
The daily period of religious instruction.........2.....2-.--..s0s-cee-eceeeo-ot 61 
Opportunity to go to Confession regularly......2...........----...-.---e0-000--+- 59 
The discipline or regulations of the school... .eeeeeee--s- D4 
Opportunity to assist at Holy Mass daily.........2.2.2.2-seeseceseeeeseseeeseee 40 
Activities of the sodality or spiritual council... eee 34 
Pv IN Ty NE nnn este sees 34 
Compulsory attendance at spiritual exercises... 25 
The religious fervor of compamnions....................-...-c-ceccessceceeseeeeseeeees 23 
No answers .........--- 2 


If space permitted presentation of this same information 
as obtained from the one year secretarial group, almost all 
of whom were graduated last year, one would observe that 
the religious atmosphere of school ranks first, the school’s 
annual retreat second, the high school chapel third and ac- 
tivities of the sodality fourth. 


FACTORS OF NEGATIVE VALUE 


Those who answered the questionnaire were directed to 
examine the list of factors that are mentioned in the section 
above and state if any of them were harmful rather than 
beneficial in the life of the individual. .It is interesting to 
note that of the 124 persons who contributed data for this 
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study, 99 did not answer this question. The following items, 
however, were checked by 25 persons as harmful. The read- 
er will observe that several of these items were added by in- 
dividuals giving information: 


Compulsory attendance at spiritual exercises................----20-0-000-+- 11 
Monotonous instruction ...................- iia Rah china 5 
EN EER ee OE ee EE TE 3 
EET a OR OE Oe 2 
Retreats that manke Ome scrispulous .-..-ncc.a.nosnoevenssncnseevncsneenmeneseee 2 
IR ih seca einlapniaenianionnminltiommangiinn 1 
I aernidedmenlemmaiiins imi’ .99 


THE MOST VALUABLE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 


Directions to those who contributed this information on 
the factors in the high school that exert the most valuable 
religious influences recommended that suggestions would be 
found in question 8. * It was also stated that items not given 
in question 8 should be added, if so desired. 


Most Valuable Religious Influences Frequency of Mention 
alli oi lccnincaiignnbus aublodsateamsbeteinichal 46 
I OSS ETE DRA OR ET OT 42 
NN NN i iscnicininiticcetpsidannniinnintionmnnen + + seemnannannineniniten 38 
Cppontamity to mo ti: combrnaiceny naan nanan nes 34 
ns a 32 
I in isncswnncurhoinuensgiotisiniadinesntnbicn cae eutenie 28 
IC IR sca entaninenaiied = 1 inlacolbinncnicieaceditinasenie 24 
SEE ESE Sa ene ee OE a ence eee 21 
NINE I, scala epic venient windioindentaiieediii 12 
AN Ns ccaeshssninenivominsinamenenerriesenntinvacsiekaiioel 10 
Weekly conference by a priest...................-.ssc-scec-coscecsscencensosenensensoees 8 
Compulsory attendance at religious eXxerciseS.............-.--1-1eeeeeeeeee 7 
Relwiows ferwor of compass... sscnenennnesenceensnnsee 4 
Ne EO TN Te 1 
SOOT, LEI RTT AE OAT 4 





1 . . 4 
See outline of study in February JourNAL. 
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The reader will observe from the data given above those 
religious influences that were considered of greatest value in 
the life of former Catholic high school students. 


OTHER RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 


In order to get information on outside factors that have 
been of influence in the religious life of adult Catholics, the 
question was asked: “If any of the following factors have 
proved of great influence in your religious life as an adult 
Catholic, mark them with a check: (1) Parents, (2) Hus- 
band or wife, (3) Friends, (4) Confessor, (5) Sermons, (6) 
Retreats, (7) Missions, (8) Prayer. The number mentioned 
after each item below states the frequency with which these 
factors were checked. The reader will observe that parents 
rank first in the list of the 124 graduates with prayer second, 
missions third, retreats fourth, while friends, sermons and 
confessor rank next in frequency of check. It is possible 
that husband or wife received such minor attention because 
almost all who answered the questionnaire are unmarried. 


RSE GE fe ce ee agacalll 97 
EER PEE ST Se ea en ee 89 
RA ORC Pe ee oD Pa NC A a SG hh ah i ng 54 
CEE EE TOE SUS SOLE Cs Or acted PI ee aN ae 50 
Shy ES EE ee ee aS ee Coe en eee. 48 
LT 1 Eee ey nee ee ad ee ee 48 
CO OS ES Es a PART eo Ne CA ne ee EEC 46 
TE ES TST oR te RIN at dO ee Let EE Se ee ee ve 5 


Replies to this question, as given by the secretarial group, 
ranked prayer first, retreats and parents second and sermons 


third. 


FACTORS REQUIRING EMPHASIS IN TRAINING OF 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Of the 124 persons who contributed information to this 
questionnaire, 33 did not answer this question. The data 
given below were obtained from 91 persons. The numbers 
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after the items show the frequency with which persons re- 
corded their answers to this question. Technically speaking, 
this question would have procured more general answering 
if it had been presented in such a way that those who were 
asked to reply to it did not have to contribute their answers 
in words but might have had opportunity to check an ex- 
tensive list of factors presented by the maker of the ques- 
tionnaire. 


Factors That Should Be Emphasized Frequency Of 
Mention 
ee Pe Le TT Ee ee ee ee 44 
EE TN PO nT A eT ee OT 39 
ERE ESE a ne ee eR ree 36 
PIPED OE CRIES TOPORT ICICI. ns acne ccncncenseenscrinisecnesoracins 23 
I aac hicecuniaiadeeclin'. «Saeeniewicomssannceioeansnsil 16 
a a el nchahilcinnnaiaiein ss spenabibopitcvaelisbciiabinaniess 16 
ee | ee ne 14 
I is alin asihactmaasibchbeshicirteendeiny.s. spninnabianebena 12 
EE Se LTT aE oe See mY. 
a sess inne iienaaiie — 
Lo ee ee a ee 10 
llega laicec i (i dneieimclasiaicboelennenauibeintaon on a 
Opportunity to assist at Mass. ...................-<2...-.sccecesesnssecenensenseoeeoerss 9 
AE a Ee ee Te ee ee 7 
EE ee ne ee ee ee eT ne ae ee 7 
RE Cen eee EL Ee ee eee 5 
SEE Re ee See Cee ea a a Eee a 5 
Oe ET a ee ee tyes septic 3 
Compulsory attendance at religious exercises... eee 2 
Ea ene nee betas satiate 1 
Value of forming good habits. .....................--c0c-s-scscecssseecsssecceseeceeeeeees 2 
ee NN te caniesiSelows eile! sabi Cbeaiistenapbiaaibesteciaall 


In the data that were procured from the secretarial group 
retreats received the greatest frequency of mention, prayer 
came second, and confession third. 
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FACTORS THAT WERE OVER-EMPHASIZED 


To this question as to the above question, a number of 
persons did not give any reply. We believe that this condi- 
tion is also a result of not presenting a check list to the group. 
Of the 124 who contributed information to the study, 73 
made no reply to this question. The following outline gives 
the answers and the frequency of mention: 


Over-Emphasized Factors Frequency Of 
Mention 
EAT LAT OE 10 
EE SES OT b slndhepiaiaaennieiaiaisinie 8 
Compulsory attendance at religious €X€TCiSeS.............-.--.----0e-c-ceeeeeens 9 
i ail lasiijbsnninliat silendins 4 
Too much time on Church History. -.o--eeo-sneo-ceeeeeenseveem 4 
Innere) WUNIUUR URN i ceatinicanssosiiiemostinbieinictieentnien 4 
III csc has aetaecgennn inertia 3 Scunialaiarsensadiaigh 4 
in lips Sins + 
EERE Ie NTR TT 2 
Sodalities open only to certain students. .....................scccee-eseseececeseeeees 1 
I aA ac ale ca aaah % puibnincbioenstvciiincbsieabinnieiie'> caine 1 


The following items were mentioned as unfavorable by the 
secretarial group: Recording weekly Communions, manner 
of teaching, and theoretical teaching without practical ap- 
plication. 


OTHER DATA ON THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


In the last question, those who answered the form were 
asked to give any information that they felt might be of 
help to high school teachers in endeavoring to make religion 
a more vital force in the after graduation lives of students. 
The following items were mentioned and the frequency is 
given after each one: 
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To Vitalize The Study Of High School Religion Frequency Of 


Mention 
The study of problems the adult must meet...........----.-------------0:0+ee0++ 13 
Application of religion to present day problems.............-----.------+-++++ 9 
Clear understanding of all belicfs._........................................ 5 
NE RT AR OLE 5 
Teachers better acquainted with outside world....................------------ + 
aii cael: +c. v esiibncienaminies 4 
Greater emphasis on school retreats..............--...-----c-s-ccsssesseneeeseneeeenes 4 
I cancencetipniscipicigneneseicming > neameriinbniet . 4 
More emphasis on good lterature........-..-----2---oenreeneennccenemeeee 3 
ee Ny UI i ssieicrtciestneeceerciniernccenemrenvorininesiton 3 
Opportunities to know Catholics of the opposite sex...........-..-.-------- 3 
I aN ON I i cecneceansesesmncnnsinngstihaincinennitienneitetinase 2 
ER ee ee 2 
Greater emphasis on the Nine-Friday idea...............--.....-...-----0------ 2 
Greater emphasis on regular reception of the sacraments................ 2 
I III cs ssicinniandnin ses bsabiininaecibnbianesenptnaicemmonnneaiie 1 
More emphasis on living religion, not only knowledge of it.......... 1 
ee I i a I iii sesttecinsntcncnrensarconenns 1 
nn I OE casual nieenscnnioes 1 
Se en nna 1 
aa lcaacalaeminila 58 


The above information was obtained from 62 of the 124 
persons who contributed data to the study. There were 58 
persons who did not answer this question. Of the 60 stu- 
dents in the one year secretarial group, 25 did not answer 
this question. The items mentioned most frequently by 
this group are: (1) need for more concentration on 
facts, example, and solution of problems, and (2) less atten- 
tion to the abstract. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. The majority considered that the religious influences of 
their high school years have proved very valuable in 
their lives as Catholic adults. 
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. The majority also feel that they are prepared to talk 


intelligently about the teachings of their religion. 


. The majority consider the religion studied in high school 


of practical value. 


Less than fifty per cent are confronted with occasions on 
which they try to explain their faith to others. 


. Many students did not give as much time to the study 


of religion as to other subjects. 


. Former students feel that respect, by the school, for the 


following factors would have made the study of religion 
more valuable to them: (1) The study of problems 
that the adult must meet; (2) more concrete applica- 
tions; (3) less memory work; (4) more interesting les- 
sons; (5) text books and assignments similar to those 
in the secular subjects. 


. The following factors were mentioned most frequently 


as proving of lasting influence since graduation: (1) 
religious atmosphere of the school; (2) example of 


teachers; (3) chapel of the high school; (4) the school’s 
annual retreat. 


Comparatively few felt that any religious factors in the 
school were harmful rather than beneficial. Compulsory 
attendance at spiritual exercises was mentioned more 
frequently than any other as harmful in its influence 
on later religious life. 


Those religious factors that were considered of greatest 
value in the after-graduation lives of students are: (1) 
school retreats, (2) the high school chapel, (3) oppor- 
tunity for frequent confession. 


Out-of-school factors that have been of great influence 
are: (1) parents, (2) prayer, (3) missions, (4) retreats. 


The following factors should be among those empha- 
sized in the religious training of high school students: 
(1) prayer, (2) retreats, (3) confession, (4) the daily 
period of religious instruction. 
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12. Former students believe that the following are some of 
those items that are overemphasized in our high schools: 
(1) memory work, (2) compulsory attendance at re- 
ligious exercises, (3) too much emphasis on the cate- 
chism and Church history. 


13. The following items were recommended most frequent- 
ly as in need of attention to make religion a more vital 
force in the after-graduation lives of students: (1) 
study of those problems the adult will meet; (2) appli- 
cation of religion to present day problems; (3) more 
concrete examples; (4) knowledge of the beliefs of oth- 
ers. 


LIMITATIONS OF THIS STUDY 


In examining the data presented in any report, the reader 
should be fully aware of the limitations that accompany the 
collection of material in order to make a correct interpreta- 
tion of the facts presented. For the convenience of those 
who are examining this report we list the following factors 
as limiting the value of the investigation described above: 


1. The questionnaire itself is always subject to limitations. 
In this case, as in all others, it is possible for questions 
to be interpreted differently by those who cooperate 
with the study. 


2. Twenty-seven Catholic high schools were represented by 
the persons who contributed information. Without doubt 
data obtained by individual schools from graduates of 
a particular school would make a more valuable contri- 
bution to the problem. 


3. While the majority of the persons who contributed data 
were graduated between the years 1921 and 1928, 
nevertheless the years of graduation represented by all 
extend from 1891 to 1931. It would have been better 
to have procured information only from persons grad- 
uated since 1915. We are all conscious of a gradual 
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change in school procedure that has manifested itself 
more and more since about that date. 


. The 124 persons, with less than ten exceptions, are all 


teachers in the Chicago public schools. It is possible that 
they represent too select a group to present an accurate 


picture of the problem we have been endeavoring to 
study. 


. The individuals who contributed information to this 


study did so on immediate notice and without any pre- 
paratory thought to the question. It is possible that 
if they had more time to think about the questions pre- 


sented, more valuable answers might have been ob- 
tained. af 


Mention was made in the body of the report to the ef- 
fect that we question the advisability of asking for an- 
swers in which the question itself demands more than 
a check or some other form of marking from the per- 
son who is filling it out. 


. Supplementary data were obtained from the one year 


secretarial group at De Paul University. The students 
in this particular group are not representative for the 
purposes of this study because almost all of them have 
been too recently graduated from high school to evalu- 
ate the influence of their high school life. 


OTHER RESEARCH PROBLEMS SUGGESTED BY THIS STUDY 


In any piece of research study, no matter how limited the 
investigation, other research problems invariably present 
themselves. As the reader reviews the data presented in 
this report he will discover any number of problems which 
will prove of interest to the research worker and at the same 
time of particular value to those who are associated with 
the work of religious instruction at the high school level. 
The following titles or problems are illustrative: 
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. Topics pertaining to religion that most frequently enter 


into the conversation of the Catholic laity. 


. A careful study of the ability of adult Catholics to ex- 


plain their faith to others. 


. Acomparison of the status of the subject of religion in 


the high school with that of other subjects. 


. Objective determination of those problems pertaining 


to religion that the adult must meet. 


. Acomparison of text-books for the secular subjects with 


those used in religion courses. 


. Repetition of subject matter in a given school. 
. What content in religion should be learned verbatim? 


. Admirable traits in the high school teacher of religion. 


Undesirable traits in the high school teacher of religion. 


Evaluating the various activities of the sodality pro- 
gram. 


Objective determination of topics for the weekly con- 
ference given to high school students. 


Determination of a program of sermons to meet the 
needs of a particular group. 


A study of retreat content and procedure for high school 
students. 


The effect of a school’s missionary activities on the after 
graduation lives of students. 


What do the rules (discipline) of the school contribute 
to the moral and religious training of students? 


The unsupervised behavior of students and graduates 
of a given school at Holy Mass. 
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Evaluating the religious atmosphere of a given school. 


Ability of the graduates of a particular Catholic high 
school to explain their faith. 


What per cent of the religion knowledge acquired dur- 
ing high school is retained by the student one year or 
longer after graduation? 


Duties and qualifications of the chaplain in a Catholic 
high school. 
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HAVE CHILDREN A NEED FOR RELIGION? 


Editor’s Note: We believe the readers of the JourNAL will be interested in 
this letter of His Excellency, Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop 
of Great Falls, to the chairman of the National Advisory Committee on Radio 
Education, on a topic of vital importance to Catholic parents and educators. 


Bishop’s House, 
Great Falls, Montana, 


January 21, 1932. 


The Chairman, 
National Advisory Committee on Radio Education, 
New York City, New York. 


Dear Sir: 


On December 19, 1931 I addressed you, at your invitation, a 
comment on the radio broadcast on that date by Dr. Leta Holling- 
worth of ‘Teachers College, Columbia University. The lecturer had 
said that, “Young children, (except the very brightest), need no 
religion or philosophy of life. This is because their intelligence is 
too undeveloped to consider abstract questions. It is not ordinarily 
realized how little can be understood by younger children in moral 
and religious matters. Not until adolescence does the need arise 
for a religion or philosophy of life”. 


In my former letter I complained of your sponsorship of such 
false and gravely mischievous statements, and now on receipt of a 
printed copy of the address and of a courteous letter from Dr. 
Hollingworth, I must renew my protest and give my reasons. 


First: The lecturer entertains the view that religion is a matter 
of abstract questions. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
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The Christian religion is a life, not a theory; it is devotion to a 
Person, the Person of Jesus Christ and involves towards Him 
chiefly the virtues of obedience and gratitude and love. Concerning 
the capacity of little children for these religious virtues Christ, 
Himself, has borne most emphatic witness when He said that “of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven”. It requires no great depth in 
psychology to know that most children under twelve years are 
mentally unprepared for an understanding of abstract questions of 
philosophy, but to regard religion as a matter of abstraction. is a 
capital error. Cardinal Newman devoted his greatest psychological 
work, The Grammar of Assent, to the unfolding of this precise 
point, that our assent to religion is a “real” assent in contrast to 
the nominal assent which the mind gives to abstract truths. 


Second: What has been said of religion may be repeated of 
morals. The child’s intellectual capacity to develop the abstract 
thesis from fables, (cited in Dr. Hollingworth’s lecture), has little 
relation to his “moral life” which is engaged in the development of 
natural and supernatural virtues and avoidance of the contrary 
bad habits. There are eminent psychologists who say that all the 
moral principles a child will ever have are implanted before the 
age of twelve. In the 1932 volume of the Parent-Educator the 
first chapter deals with the religious content of the minds of chil- 
dren, not under twelve but under six years of age. In this publica- 
tion of the National Parent-Educator Committee, a fruitful exposi- 
tion is made of the results of a survey of one thousand-three hun- 
dred preschool children from this point of view. The author, a 
child psychologist, comments on the peculiar aptitude of pre-school 
children for spiritual and religious development. 


Certainly, if the denial of the capacity of the average child under 
twelve for religious and moral training is science, then the denial 
of the sun at noonday is philosophy. 

Dr. Hollingworth writes me that by “need” for religion, she 
means a “spontaneous desire”. This does not help the matter. 
Quite the contrary. One might point out that such usage is con- 
fined to the jargon of a psychological school. There was nothing 
in the text of the address to indicate that such violence was being 
done to the plain meaning of the word. My neighbor has a rup- 
tured appendix, a matter concerning which he is not yet informed. 
No one has greater “need” of surgery than he, but I can testify 
that he has no spontaneous desire for an operation. 


But the philosophy back of such a definition of “need” is based 
on the allsufficiency of human nature, and the denial both of free 
will and divine grace. This denial of the essentials of Christianity 
is at least as old as Pelagius, whom the Church condemned many 
centuries ago. It is not a conclusion of modern psychology: It is 
a philosophical pre-supposition. 
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I am not in the least entering into controversy with Dr. Holling- 
worth. There are many people who share both her psychological 
principles and her views on religion. ‘To change their views would 
take more than a short letter. 


My protest is against the National Advisory Committee on Radio 
Education sponsoring such pseudo-scientific lectures not merely 
because they are offensive, at least to all religious-minded people, 
but for two following reasons: 


First: It permits certain philosophical pre-suppositions to be 
presented to the public, not under their own label which would at 
least warn people to beware of the content, but under the auspices 
of a supposedly non-tendential educational agency. 


Second: It is gravely mischievous to the welfare of America. 
There are thousands of young parents who on hearing it said under 
the auspices of the National Advisory Board on Radio Education 
that children under twelve do not need religion, will neglect this 
most important duty to God and their children. Later the un- 
fortunate children may learn that the lecturer responsible for their 
lack of religious training meant only that they had no “spontaneous 
desire” for certain abstractions. Meanwhile, statesmen are con- 
cerned with strengthening of religion in our times of national de- 
pression. 


If Radio Education is to involve the sponsoring of these unsound 
theories of life, I suggest that the air be reserved for advertising 
and entertainment. 


Sincerely yours, 


EpwIn V. O’Hara 
Bishop of Great Falls, and 
Chairman, National Parent-Educator Committee 











New Books in Review 








Fundamental Theology, Vol. Il], The Church of Christ. 
By the Reverend John Brunsmann, S.V.D., freely adapted 
and edited by Arthur Preuss. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1931. Pp. 544. 


The third volume of Father Brunsmann’s Theology, splen- 
didly edited by Mr. Arthur Preuss, comes to us bearing with 
it its own assurance of welcome. The very appearance and 
make-up of the book recommends it. And in these days, 
when so much care is being taken of the utilitarian and 
aesthetic features of book-making, why should not the 
treatises on the higher and more abstruse sciences receive 
their share of this attention? In the long ago, when we our- 
selves were stumbling along the thorny paths that led to the 
noble temples of philosophy and theology, we well remember 
how the very appearance of the textbooks, with their black 
bindings and their small-printed and often double-columned 
pages, seemed calculated to depress and terrify us. But 
here we have a volume of fair proportions, easily handled, 
with a color “bright not gaudy” and a print and format that 
are a delight to the most age-worn eyes, which, as it smiles 
up at us from our desk, seems to whisper most invitingly: 
“tolle, lege,—tolle, lege.””’ And so we bow our appreciation 
to the famous publishers, the Herder Book Co., and sincerely 
wish them ad multos annos of such excellent work. 


 peermmar nnn es 


Let us be permitted also to express our satisfaction with 
the fact that the volume is written in English. We yield to 
no one in reverence and love for the grand old tongue of the 
“schoolmen,” but we venture, at the same time, to put forth 
the opinion that the time has well come when it is necessary 
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that our treatises on Catholic philosophy and theology 
should be published in the vernacular of the various coun- 
tries. For it is growing more evident every day that the time 
is past when the study of the two greatest sciences was con- 
fined to ecclesiastics. The layman is becoming deeply inter- 
ested in the knowledge of philosophy and theology; and this 
is true not alone of Catholic laymen but also of those outside 
the Church. What a help and encouragement it will prove 
to earnest students to find their labors materially lessened 
by having their matter made available in their own native 
language. Moreover, the zealous pastor of souis will hereby 
be furnished with a most effective instrument which he can 
place in the hands of the men of his parish, that they may 
fit themselves for the work of Catholic action, so close to 
the heart of our venerable Holy Father. 


The subject matter of this volume is “The Church,” and 
is divided into two parts: Part I, “The Establishment and 
Nature of the Church,” Part II, “The Properties and Notes 
of the Church.” What first strikes the reader is the clarity 
of the author’s plan. At the risk of being prolix we feel 
urged to exemplify this through some of the section-heads 
as detailed in the extremely helpful Table of Contents: 
Chapter II, Nature of the Church. No. 1, Authority of the 
Church: (a) Notion and Division of Authority, (b) The 
Bearers and Degrees of Ecclesiastical Authority, (c) The 
Non-Catholic View, (d) The Teaching of the Church on 
the Authority Instituted by Christ—I, Hierarchial Position 
of the Apostles. II, Apostolate and Episcopate. III, The 
Primacy of Peter. No. If, The Object of the Church. No. 
III, The Members of the Church. This is a condensed 
version of the headings under Chapter II. Note the logic 
of the sequence in which the various points are here treated. 
As much can be said of the fullness of the treatment. This 
is particularly true in regard to the discussion of “The Pri- 
macy of Peter.’ In the work of no other theologian has the 
reviewer seen the arguments for both the primacy of honor 
and the primacy of jurisdiction arrayed so cogently and at 
the same time so concisely. Objections are answered com- 
pletely and satisfactorily, and the state of the controversy 
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Fundamental Theology, Vol. 111, The Church of Christ. 
By the Reverend John Brunsmann, S.V.D., freely adapted 
and edited by Arthur Preuss. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1931. Pp. 544. 


The third volume of Father Brunsmann’s Theology, splen- 
didly edited by Mr. Arthur Preuss, comes to us bearing with 
it its own assurance of welcome. The very appearance and 
make-up of the book recommends it. And in these days, 
when so much care is being taken of the utilitarian and 
aesthetic features of book-making, why should not the 
treatises on the higher and more abstruse sciences receive 
their share of this attention? In the long ago, when we our- 
selves were stumbling along the thorny paths that led to the 
noble temples of philosophy and theology, we well remember 
how the very appearance of the textbooks, with their black 
bindings and their small-printed and often double-columned 
pages, seemed calculated to depress and terrify us. But 
here we have a volume of fair proportions, easily handled, 
with a color “bright not gaudy” and a print and format that 
are a delight to the most age-worn eyes, which, as it smiles 
up at us from our desk, seems to whisper most invitingly: 
“tolle, lege—tolle, lege.” And so we bow our appreciation 
to the famous publishers, the Herder Book Co., and sincerely 
wish them ad multos annos of such excellent work. 





Let us be permitted also to express our satisfaction with 
the fact that the volume is written in English. We yield to 
no one in reverence and love for the grand old tongue of the 
“schoolmen,” but we venture, at the same time, to put forth 
the opinion that the time has well come when it is necessary 
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that our treatises on Catholic philosophy and theology 
should be published in the vernacular of the various coun- 
tries. For it is growing more evident every day that the time 
is past when the study of the two greatest sciences was con- 
fined to ecclesiastics. The layman is becoming deeply inter- 
ested in the knowledge of philosophy and theology; and this 
is true not alone of Catholic laymen but also of those outside 
the Church. What a help and encouragement it will prove 
to earnest students to find their labors materially lessened 
by having their matter made available in their own native 
language. Moreover, the zealous pastor of souls will hereby 
be furnished with a most effective instrument which he can 
place in the hands of the men of his parish, that they may 
fit themselves for the work of Catholic action, so close to 
the heart of our venerable Holy Father. 


The subject matter of this volume is ““The Church,” and 
is divided into two parts: Part I, ““The Establishment and 
Nature of the Church,” Part II, “The Properties and Notes 
of the Church.” What first strikes the reader is the clarity 
of the author’s plan. At the risk of being prolix we feel 
urged to exemplify this through some of the section-heads 
as detailed in the extremely helpful Table of Contents: 
Chapter II, Nature of the Church. No. 1, Authority of the 
Church: (a) Notion and Division of Authority, (b) The 
Bearers and Degrees of Ecclesiastical Authority, (c) The 
Non-Catholic View, (d) The Teaching of the Church on 
the Authority Instituted by Christ—I, Hierarchial Position 
of the Apostles. II, Apostolate and Episcopate. III, The 
Primacy of Peter. No. II, The Object of the Church. No. 
III, The Members of the Church. This is a condensed 
version of the headings under Chapter II. Note the logic 
of the sequence in which the various points are here treated. 
As much can be said of the fullness of the treatment. This 
is particularly true in regard to the discussion of “The Pri- 
macy of Peter.” In the work of no other theologian has the 
reviewer seen the arguments for both the primacy of honor 
and the primacy of jurisdiction arrayed so cogently and at 
the same time so concisely. Objections are answered com- 
pletely and satisfactorily, and the state of the controversy 
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between Catholics and heretics on this cardinal question of 
Peter’s primacy is brought right down to the present day by 
reference to Pius Tenth’s condemnation Modernism. 


It is impossible, within the brief space of a review, to 
enumerate the separate excellencies of this book. But we 
cannot omit to call attention to a few points in the author’s 
discussion of the “Properties and Notes of the Church.” The 
“necessity of the Church as a means of salvation” is one 
of these points which leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of logical completeness. The author explains so clearly 
the distinction between the necessity of means and the neces- 
sity of precept that he who runs may read; then, step by 
step, he leads us on to the proposition: ‘Actual reception 
into the external organism of the Church of Christ is neces- 
sary by divine command (Necessitate praecepti), as a rela- 
tively indispensable means of attaining eternal salvation; so 
that no man can be saved who departs this life entirely sep- 
arated from the Church.” He intends, as he clearly indi- 
cates, to demonstrate in this proposition, that while “actual 
membership in the Church is the ordinary, it is not the only 
means of salvation. It may, in exceptional cases, be supplied 
by an explicit or implicit desire.” 


“Religious Indifferentism” is briefly but sufficiently 
handled in a corollary following the thesis on the necessity 
of the Church. The “frequently misunderstood axiom” (as 
the author calls it) “outside the Church there is no salva- 
tion,” is adequately explained, in fact more satisfactorily 
and at the same time more concisely than we find it in any 
other theological writer. Likewise, there is an illuminating 
dissertation on “tolerance,” which goes into an examination 
of the very nature of tolerance, both public and private, and 
demonstrates convincingly the circumstances and conditions 
under and in which religious tolerance may or may not be 
practiced. 


A word of special commendation should be spoken of the 
wealth and appositness of the Scripture texts used in the 
proofs of theses, as well as the array of quotations from the 
Fathers. We have already alluded to the usefulness of the 
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Table of Contents. We might wish that the Index at the 
end of the volume were more comprehensive; but to offset 
this very slight flaw—if flaw it be—we have the excellent 
list of “Readings” at the end of each chapter. 


Altogether we feel that congratulations and thanks, on 
the part of all who are in any way interested in the science 
of theology, is due to the collaborators on this valuable 
volume of fundamental theology; and we venture to express 
the hope that we have, by no means, seen the last of their 
joint labor. 


(REVEREND) JOHN M. NICHOLS, C.M. 
De Paul University 


The Mass and Catholic Action. Outline Lessons for Study 
Clubs and for Individual Catholics. By Reverend John F. 
Glavin. Albany, New York: The Diocesan Guild for Cath- 
olic Truth (454 Western Avenue), 1931. Pp. 26. 


This series of ten units on “The Mass and Catholic Ac- 
tion” was prepared for use in Albany’s Diocesan Guild for 
Catholic Truth. In the introduction to the study-outlines 
Bishop Gibbons briefly explains the relation of Catholic ac- 
tion to the Mass, through which the laity may participate 
more actively in the Holy Sacrifice and become co-offerers 
“with the officiating priest and with the Great High Priest 
whose members they are through union with the Church.” 


The Outline Lessons are planned for two groups of Cath- 
olics: (1) Those who are not familiar with the missal and 
(2) those who do use the missal. We would commend these 
outlines particularly for the psychological principles of learn- 
ing that have been observed in their preparation. The com- 
mittee, in their plan for the procedure to be followed in these 
lessons, shows keen appreciation for the value of individual 
study, assimilation, the use of references, discussion, written 
papers and supplementary materials such as drawings and 
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pictures. ‘The men and women who use these outline-les- 
sons in the manner in which they have been planned will 
terminate their study with a knowledge and love for the Holy 
Sacrifice that will show itself in genuine Catholic action, 
really praying the Mass co-celebrant with the priest and 
utilizing the Mass to obtain the assistance they need to aid 
them in ail their works of Catholic action. 


The Mass and Catholic Action is published in a loose-leaf 
folder, eleven and one-half inches by nine in size, with the 
lessons printed only on one side of the sheet, thus affording 
not only space for personal notes but also giving the indi- 
vidual opportunity to insert additional pages. The follow- 
ing are the headings for the ten lessons: I. Preparation: (1) 
Altar, (2) Vestments, (3) Vessels; II. Idea of Sacrifice, 
Your Church and Altar, Priesthood, Languages and Rites; 
III. Mass of the Catechumens, to and of the Gospel; IV. 
Principal Parts, High Mass and Low Mass, Singing of the 
Gospel, Church Music; V. Mass of the Faithful (1) Offer- 
tory to Canon; VI. Importance of Offertory, Incense, Fruits, 
Stipends; VII. Mass of the Faithful (11) Canon to Pater 
Noster; VIII. Mystery of Faith, Transubstantiation, Power 
of the Priesthood, Real Presence; LX. Sacrifice-Banquet, 
Communion, From Pater Noster to End of Mass; X. Com- 
munion of the People, Communion under One Kind, Prep- 
aration and Thanksgiving. 

ELLAMAY HORAN 


Our Brothers. By Brother Ernest, C.S.C. Chicago: Scott 
Foresman & Company, 1931. Pp. xiii + 171. 


In this volume the author presents in brief accounts de- 
scriptions of the sixty religious brotherhoods in the United 
States. The work of the order and the requisites for en- 
trance are given for each. Teachers and priests, in advising 
boys and young men and in clarifying their own knowledge 
of the so-called working Brothers, the nursing Brothers, and 
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the teaching Brothers, will find in this hand-book a compen- 
dium of useful material. For the lay person who would like 
information about our Catholic brotherhoods and for the 
boy or young man who is considering the religious life, the 
book will also prove a helpful reference. 


De Paul University GERTRUDE KLOSS 




















Editorial Notes and Comments 














THE GLORIOUS CHRIST 


Both the child and youth love the victor. During the 
present month we have an opportunity par-excellence for 
making known the victorious Christ to the boys and girls 
in our classes. It is an opportunity that we ought not to 
neglect. The Easter period is symbolic of the triumphant 
Christ. During these days of mortal life He is with us, en- 
couraging, strengthening and lifting us up from our defeats, 
He who conquered and Who rules forever. Let us miss no op- 
portunity to help our children understand that their Saviour 
who trod the most difficult of the paths of men is today the 
glorious Christ whose desire is to assist man in the rugged 
journey of life with the succor that only God himself can be- 
stow. Let us help our youth to understand that the risen 
Christ is symbolic of the conquest that they themselves one 
day hope to attain. 


PUBLIC RECORDING OF GOOD WORKS 
AND PRAYERS 


While greater efficiency almost always accompanies the 
exact record of man’s efforts and accomplishments, neverthe- 
less we would suggest that teachers be on their guard in 
regard to the evaluation of the religious tone of their class 
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or classes through the public registration of prayers said, 
Communions received, and Masses attended. It is possible 
that individuals will profit for a time by competition among 
groups. There is a tendency, however, for such a practice 
to degenerate into a statistical interest rather than in growth 
in the spiritual life. Some of the evils that accompany the 
public exhibition of religious works are spiritual pride, an 
unhealthy rivalry, interest merely in externals and the cessa- 
tion of the good when its public record is no longer exhibited. 
In our schools we are interested in education. Specialists in 
learning tell us that genuine education is always accom- 
panied by changes in the individual, and if real learning has 
taken place these changes will be permanent. We are hardly 
justified, therefore, in a public registration of good works 
if it is not truly educational in character. An interesting 
piece of research might well be made in this very field to 
determine: “To what extent do pupils or older students 
carry on the good works required or extraneously motivated 
in school during the years after graduation?” In fact, the 
teacher who recently has had pupils participate in any pub- 
lic check of prayers, etc., might well make the following 
study with the particular group being instructed: Discon- 
tinue the public exhibition of these records and observe 
how long the members of the class will continue in the prac- 
tice of the works that were formerly recognized publicly by 
the teacher, class or school. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING THROUGH REQUIRED 
ATTENDANCE AT SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 


We sometimes hear of a high school, a school of nursing 
education or a college that is requiring students to be present 
at Holy Mass and at other spiritual exercises designated by 
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the school on specific days during the school week. Teach- 
ers and others in authority might well ask themselves these 
questions: Are students profiting by attendance at these 
exercises? Are they happy in attending them or do they 
manifest genuine distaste for the regulation? In what man- 
ner and in what spirit of devotion do they assist at them? 
How frequently during vacations do students voluntarily 
attend these exercises in their parish churches? What effect 
has this required attendance at certain spiritual exercises 
on the after-graduation practice of students? Might not 
the school make a greater contribution to the spiritual 
growth of students if attendance at particular exercises were 
not compulsory? We are not referring to attendance at 
Sunday Mass. But in matters of supererogation it is sug- 
gested that the school offer students every favorable facil- 
ity for assisting at Mass, Benediction and Rosary, at the 
same time incorporating that content into the instructional 
program that will contribute to a greater knowledge and 
appreciation of these exercises. Many Catholic educators 
are opposed to the compulsory attendance of students at 
spiritual exercises that are not of obligation. They do not 
feel that it is conducive to spiritual growth either immedi- 
ately or in the more remote future. They would urge week- 
day Masses, Rosary, Benediction, etc., for students, but 
they would leave individuals free to attend or not. Our 
work, as has been mentioned earlier, is to help students un- 
derstand and love these exercises and to schedule them for 
hours that are favorable for student attendance. 
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THE PRETEST IN THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


Through the ages educators have realized the benefits 
that would come to the learner if the teacher first under- 
stood his background for the study about to be made. In 
the mechanization of modern teaching, however, this ex- 
ploratory work is sometimes neglected. The requirement 
of a particular text or texts and a specific course of study 
are perhaps the reasons why teachers have overlooked the 
value that would accrue to the child or student from this 
provision in the process of instruction. It is quite absurd 
to think that one must repeat content already mastered just 
because the curriculum for the year calls for it. If the in- 
dividual’s previous knowledge on a given topic is first ascer- 
tained by the teacher, not only will the instructor himself be 
better prepared to teach the course but other advantages 
will accompany such a procedure. Jf an adequate pretest 
is used teaching will be done in the light of previous learning 
experiences. Inadequate background may be supplemented 
and those who have already mastered a given topic will not 
be compelled to participate in learning activities that are 
useless to them. Not only is time wasted when a pupil is 
exposed to learning situations from which he does not profit 
but bad habits are frequently developed, and student-dislike 
for the subject is likely to develop. In our work in Religion 
we should be on our guard not to incorporate into our teach- 
ing program content or procedures that tend to generate dis- 
like or distaste for this all important subject. Too frequently 
are pupils exposed to a repetition of content in our curricu- 
lum. Repetition is necessary; of this we are most certain. 
However, the repetition should take place in such a manner 
that it will challenge the intelligence of the individual. If 
some form of the pretest is used the teacher will prepare 
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himself to make this challenge. It is not possible to teach 
Religion adequately at any level of the Catholic school sys- 
tem without first determining what the particular group 
already knows. Pretesting is necessary in the primary 
grades as well as in the university. We may look forward 
to a greater interest in Religion when teachers prepare them- 
selves for their work by first determining the apperceptive 
mass of the group. Furthermore, because of the adaptation 
of the work of the year to the needs of the particular group, 
greater efficiency will accompany the teaching program. 
While pretesting is valuable in all subjects it is most neces- 
sary and of inestimable value to the teacher of Religion. 


FULL TIME INSTRUCTORS OF RELIGION 


At this time of the year the school administrator is look- 
ing forward to the scholastic year of 1932-33. Plans are be- 
ing made that will contribute to the greater efficiency of in- 
struction. We would like to call attention to the improve- 
ment that accompanies the establishment of full time in- 
structors of Religion. It is hardly possible for one to be a 
success in several fields of endeavor. Teaching is always a 
demanding occupation; those who do it well realize its re- 
sponsibilities. While all our teachers are teachers of Religion 
indirectly, nevertheless, we can hardly hope for the same 
degree of success in the work of religious instruction when 
a teacher must divide his time and energies in the prepara- 
tion of several subjects. Just as we have teachers of Latin, 
mathematics, and science so, too, we should have teachers 
of Religion, men and women who are able intellectually, 
spiritually and physically to engage in a strenuous program 
of instruction. All three of these characteristics must be 
present for the successful teaching of Religion. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


In the December and March issues of this JOURNAL we 
had the privilege of publishing articles that presented 
authoritatively some Catholic teachings on economic prob- 
lems. While a number of our Catholic colleges are giving 
admirable attention to this and related topics all the students 
in our Catholic institutions of higher learning have not 
studied this very important question. Yet the economic 
problem is one that is common to almost all men. The ma- 
jority of Catholics must battle with the economic world. 
Some of them will be leaders and the mass will be followers. 
If Catholic education, viewed in its broad outlines, has for 
one of its purposes to prepare youth for adult life then the 
religious side of the economic problem should appear before 
the college period. Our secondary schools particularly 
represent a period of general education. Dare we say that 
a general education is obtained if this important problem is 
not presented? It is not difficult to understand and may be 
adapted easily to the high school level. The unit on ‘“‘Cath- 
olic Action and the Industrial Problem” is presented in this 
issue of the JoURNAL as typical of a possible high school 
treatment of this question. 














RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOLS 


MOST REVEREND EDWIN V. O’HARA, D.D. 
Great Falls 


Montana 


The approach of Spring will see many hundreds of par- 
ishes throughout the United States making preparation for 
religious vacation schools to be held this year. In the sum- 
mer of 1931 well over 1,000 such schools were held. In 
view of the growing interest in the religious training of Cath- 
olic children attending the public schools it is safe to predict 
that the coming vacation will witness a wide extension of 
this program. The extent of the field to be tilled may be in- 
dicated by the simple statement that while there are 18,000 
Catholic churches in the United States there are only 
8,000 parish schools. These figures, taken from the Offictal 
Catholic Directory, reveal 10,000 groups of Catholic chil- 
dren in the United States who have no opportunity to attend 
parish schools, not to speak of the hundreds of thousands 
of Catholic children in the cities who are attending the pub- 


lic schools and for whose religious education provision must 
be made. 


The purpose of this brief paper will be to introduce the 
organization and program of Religious Vacation Schools to 
readers who may not have had personal experience in con- 
ducting them. As the name indicates, we are concerned with 
an attempt at religious education during the long period of 
the summer vacation. What has come to be recognized as 
a standard Religious Vacation School contemplates a course 
of study in Religion occupying three hours a day (usually 
the forenoon), five days a week for four weeks, an intensive 
period of sixty hours of work. Such were the schools held 
in more than eighty dioceses last summer. 
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For the success of these schools two qualifications are re- 
quired on the part of the teachers: first, that they should 
be well instructed in the Catholic religion and second, that 
they should know how to teach children. Insistence upon 
these requirements has been responsible for such success as 
the movement has had. Fortunately, there are many thou- 
sands of trained teachers available. These are, of course, 
most largely to be found among the teaching sisterhoods, 
whose enthusiasm for this missionary work, once they have 
experienced the satisfaction of it, is almost boundless. Then 
there are the hundreds of young men in ecclesiastical semi- 
naries who are finding in the vacation schools a laboratory 
for their zeal. There are also thousands of lay-women and 
lay-men, many of them professional teachers, who are find- 
ing their opportunity for Catholic action in taking part in 
the vacation schools. Nor is it to be supposed that the only 
teachers needed are those who may be competent to explain 
the Catechism. There is room in the vacation school for 
teachers of music, art, dramatics and pageantry as well as 
for supervisors of recreation, for the spirit of the vacation 
school is to bring Religion attractively to the child by every 
avenue and gateway of perception and expression. 


When the teachers are provided the next task is to assem- 
ble the pupils. To accomplish this, no mere sending out of 
printed notices or even fervent appeals from the pulpit will 
scriptural sense of the word,—zealous “fishers” for children 
suffice. There is no substitute for zealous “fishers” in the 
who will visit the homes with a kindly invitation and on be- 
ing refused will say their prayers and return again and yet 
again with the urgent call to the vacation school. And the 
results of such fishing are amazing. Scores and scores of 


children are found in attendance where a handful had been 
expected. 


The daily program of the vacation schools is detailed in 
the Vacation School Manual which can be secured on re- 
quest from the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. Here it 
will suffice to give the general outlines. The children are 
graded as in any properly conducted school. Explanations 
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of prayers, catechetical instruction, Bible history, lives of 
the saints, liturgy, sacred singing and supervised recreation 
all have their part. The Manual just mentioned outlines the 
work for each half hour throughout the entire month of 
school for six elementary grades. There is in preparation a 
detailed course of study for the remaining elementary grades 
and for the four years of high school. A prominent feature 
in the vacation school work is the employment of ‘projects’ 
which enable the child to give expression to the lessons which 
he is learning. This is done on the principle that the mas- 
tery of a subject is not really secured until the learner gives 
expression of his knowledge. A series of inexpensive project 
books has been devised whereby the children make their 
own illustrated prayer books and catechisms, pictorial his- 
tory of the childhood of Christ, as well as illustrated books 
on the Mass and the sacraments. To those who have been 
accustomed to the traditional Sunday School with its mo- 
notonous recital of Catechism, the enthusiasm aroused on 
the part of the children by the use of visual and manual proj- 
ects will be a revelation of the genuine interest which chil- 
dren find in Religion when it is properly presented. 


It is obvious from what has been said that the purpose 
of the vacation schools is to set up high standards of re- 
ligious education for the benefit of Catholic children attend- 
ing the public schools. It goes without saying that the ideal 
is “every Catholic child in a Catholic school” but nothing 
could be more disastrous than a policy of laissez-faire, of sim- 
ply folding our hands until the Utopia arrives. There are 
10,000 groups of Catholic children in the United States who 
are hungering for the Bread of Life with no parish school 
to minister to them. There are difficulties to be overcome 
that to many seem insurmountable. But the motto for 
Catholic educators must be, “Where the essential interests 


of Jesus Christ are involved there are no insuperable obsta- 
cles.” 








THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CONFESSION 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


This article proposes to call attention to the special value 
of the Sacrament of Penance in the formation of character 
in our children and youth. In Confession is completed and 
adapted to the special needs, all the moral and religious in- 
struction, given either in the home or in the classroom. That 
such individual adaptation is a necessity will be admitted, 
we believe, by all educators for the reasons immediately to 
be set forth. These reasons are familiar to all engaged in the 
work of training Catholic youth and all admit the value of 
Confession as an educational factor. The writer then claims 
no originality in his subject but presents it in the nature of a 
reminder of the worth of something so familiar that it is 
often passed by almost unnoticed. It is his hope that this 
kindly reminder will not be taken amiss but will help at least 
a little towards a more intimate cooperation between the 
teacher on the one part and the confessor on the other in the 
not ignoble task of forming the character of the Catholic 
youth. 


The instruction of children and youth in classes has in its 
favor not only the peculiar advantage of the power of ex- 
ample but that beneficial effect of association with others 
that fits the individual from an early age to take his place in 
society. Yet most educators are quite willing to admit that 
any attempt at mass-training is doomed to failure. Whether 
in the moral or intellectual field, a great deal of individual 
attention remains not only the desideratum but the indis- 
pensable requisite. There is no single system of training 
sufficiently broad to take in all types and at the same time 
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sufficiently effective to procure a well-balanced development 
of all the powers of each student. This is notably the case 
in the formation of character, that moral training of the will, 
the very end to which all other educational effort must be 
directed and subordinated. As an instance of the application 
of this finding, we may recall the group system introduced in 
our days into orphanages to replace the former herding to- 
gether of one hundred or more children under a quasi-mili- 
tary discipline; also the growing conviction that as many 
children as possible be adopted into private homes at the 
earliest age, so that they may grow up in more normal condi- 
tions, receiving the personal attention of foster parents, and 
thus fit better into our social scheme. This has supplanted 
the former prevailing method of a routine course of training 
for all, where the individual was simply lost in the crowd, as 
indistinguishable in moral traits as by the uniform institu- 
tional dress. 

The instance we cite may appear extreme, but it finds its 
counterpart more or less faithfully realized in every school, 
whether the classes be large or small. The formation of char- 
acter pertains more strictly to moral training than to intel- 
lectual development. The ancient error of Socrates has long 
since been found out, for the sinner is not merely ignorant, 
he is rather one who lacks good will, that rectitude of heart, 
which added to wholesome instruction makes for good 
morals. To instill that good will is the principal problem of 
moral training. It is in many, if not most instances, a 
problem that does not lend itself to a solution in a setting 
as public even as a small classroom. True it is that most 
moral difficulties are common enough in themselves, but to 
each individual his own problem appears as absolutely 
unique. To any explanation then for the class, the individual 
gives a most skeptical attention and concludes it does not fit 
his case. He fails to see how the principles expounded can 
be applied in a practical manner to his life with its peculiar _ 
Surroundings, to say nothing of his hidden tendencies. Any 
attempt by the instructor in religion to get the students to 
present their personal views on moral problems results quite 
generally in failure. The temptation is too strong for the 
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average student to pose before others and present for con- 
sideration to his fellows and the master what he believes is 
the safe traditional view on morals, norms of conduct, and 
one’s attitude toward them. His own particular difficulties 
he conceals out of human respect or because he is unwilling 
and that quite reasonably, to expose himself to ridicule. 
Still less would he appear as weak in character, peculiar, odd 
or freakish. He fears moreover to run the risk of incurring 
blame and public condemnation at the hands of the instruc- 
tor. Those who have taught courses in religion will, we 
think, admit that few of the questions submitted by the stu- 
dents are anything beyond academic statements of trite dif- 
ficulties. In the case of small children, we sometimes get 
astonishingly frank comments in criticism of natural as well 
as positive law, but even they very soon acquire the caution 
which leads them to conceal and not reveal the positive and 
practical bearing moral principles may or may not have 
upon their conduct. 


Too many individuals as a result grow up in a state of 
moral muddle, their character weakened by the fact that 
they accept principles which remain ineffective, because 
they lacked the personal guidance which alone shows how 
the sublime moral code of the Great Teacher is applied to 
ordinary lives and ordinary callings. All too many confuse 
temptations with sin, unable as they are to distinguish be- 
tween the involuntary pleasure which accompanies a sense 
representation, and the deliberate complacency of the will, 
in which alone sin is found. Many are tormented by un- 
reasonable doubts about the lawfulness of actions, doubts 
too that assail them only after they have placed an action 
without the slightest suspicion of wrongdoing. These are 
the scrupulous ones. Many others are troubled in mind be- 
cause they note in themselves strong tendencies towards 
certain sins. Of such tendencies they are ashamed and often 
they live in veritable terror that they will betray themselves. 
These and like things young people keep to themselves to 
their constant sorrow and eventually to their moral undoing. 
For moral doubt, unless it be cleared up, works like slow 
poison. It handicaps one at every turn; one is never certain 
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what is right or wrong. One often refrains from good 
through fear of sin; and just as often is driven to act but 
with the accompanying persuasion that one’s conduct is sin- 
ful. It is vain to expect a strong and healthy character in 
such circumstances; it is simply an impossibility. All the 
theoretical instruction in the world, all the group training in 
morality will never bring one thus harassed to that calm and 
certain persuasion of the principles of conduct that enables 
the truly virtuous man to act even in the face of difficulty 
without weakness or cowardice, but in the power and 
strength derived from an eternal and unvarying form of 
conduct that admits of no exception. 


Where then shall we find means to supplement the neces- 
sarily insufficient instruction of the classroom? Shall it be 
in the parents of the youth? In part they have this duty, but 
all too many of them either do not recognize it, or recogniz- 
ing it, yet maintain they are unequal to the task. They are 
frequently unsatisfactory instructors, for they equivocate, 
fall back on their parental authority, and do not explain 
simply because they do not know. Let us urge them to do 
their duty, but let us not forget that there is at hand a much 
more effective means, readily available to all, in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. Nay more, it is the sacred duty of both 
teachers and parents to direct their charges to avail them- 
selves of it and profit by it from the very beginning of their 
moral life. Quite wisely may the instructor, to whom a stu- 
dent presents a matter of conscience, refer that student to 
his confessor. To the confessor may he speak more freely, 
to the confessor he is better known, him he is less likely to 
misunderstand, him he is more likely to obey. For Confes- 
sion is by its nature wonderfully adapted to the forming of 
character in those who make use of it, inasmuch as it has no 
other purpose save to make men holy; for it is the sacrament 
of spiritual healing, for the forgiveness of past faults and the 
strengthening against future falls. In a very special sense it 
is for the care of the individual soul. The Church of Christ 
has its mission of sanctification for society no less than for 
the individual, but Confession is primarily for the individual 
good; it is directly concerned with the penitent and only in- 
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directly with society. For this is the internal forum, truly a 
forum or court of judgment, but in the conscience of the 
penitent and touching upon the forum of God, wherein the 
subject of discussion is the relation between the creature and 
his God. It is something that concerns these two alone; the 
priest is at hand only as God’s representative, to act as 
mediator and to uphold the divine rights; he does not create 
obligations; he makes no laws, but simply in the person of 
God, he judges this cause of one of God’s erring creatures. 
Hence the absolute secrecy of the whole matter, the solemn 
seal of silence that binds this vicar of God even in regard to 
the penitent himself outside of confession; for he may not 
speak even to the penitent of matters of confession unless 
this one freely consents to talk thereof. And in confession, 
there is no coercion of the penitent save in the judgment of 
his own conscience; his obligations are made known to him, 
directions for his conduct are proposed to him, but if he 
chooses, he may disregard all these things and none will be 
the wiser. Only to God shall the priest render his account; 
and God alone will call upon the penitent to answer why he 
chose to set up his judgment against that of the priest. 


To the confessor then the young may come in all con- 
fidence with their moral difficulties, for to this office has he 
been appointed, for its fulfillment he has received very care- 
ful instruction and training, for this is he prepared as per- 
fectly as is humanly possible, and, further, to this work 
special graces are accorded the confessor in virtue of his 
priestly ordination. None need feel it is an imposition to ask 
his service and take his time, for he is not an instructor with 
a limited class period, with duties towards a class and not 
especially indebted to any particular student. There is no 
fear of rebuff, but the certainty of a kindly hearing and wise 
direction suited to the individual need. Here are no witnes- 
ses to ridicule, here none to criticise or suspect one of the 
worst, but that blessed secrecy we all feel to be so indispens- 
able for the unveiling of the weaknesses of our souls. Here 
there will be no condemnation nor blame, but sympathetic 
understanding of the difficulties of virtue, for the confessor 
does not jump to hasty conclusions, but strives to learn fully 
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the character of each penitent. For his aim is to procure 
slow but consistent progress; to this are directed the reme- 
dies of sins and the means of virtue, varied to fit various 
penitents, and to the same penitent at various stages, and 
for their use this priest of God urges that most powerful of 
motives, the religious conviction of the penitent; for again 
we recall, this is the forum of conscience that touches upon 
the very forum of God. Hence that personal, individual care 
in the matter of moral conduct, given by a representative of 
the Great Lawgiver and here is supplemented all other in- 
struction conveyed inside or outside the classroom. And add 
to this, let us not forget it, that we have here a sacrament, a 
grace-giving sign, which strengthens, elevates, inspires its 
subject to live and live and live vigorously the moral life to 
which the confessor exhorts and encourages. 


Further, let this offset any criticism that might be forth- 
coming that we would convert the Sacred Tribunal into a 
sort of psychiatric clinic, making it a cure-all of defects of 
character. We do not expect from it magical results, nor 
even miracles in the strict sense of the term, but we do know 
that grace builds on nature and unless grace builds, nature 
erects but a sorry structure. No priest in the Sacrament of 
Penance is expected to give lengthy instructions in religious 
matters, that may much more properly and profitably be re- 
ceived in sermons and in courses in Christian doctrine, but 
it is the confessor and the confessor only who can search 
deeply into the heart of the child and the youth, and to him 
can be revealed the most secret, the most embarrassing 
things of conscience. In this complete understanding of the 
individual soul, he is suited to speak the final word of prac- 
tical direction, to clear up particular doubts, making known 
the application of the Law so that it will guide and not con- 
fuse, bind yet not gall, form and develop to the full instead 


of warping and stifling the generous character of Christian 
youth. 
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We are rightly proud of the fact that our Catholic system 
of education has for its aim the complete development of the 
human individual. In our system of pedagogy we regard 
not only the material and merely intellectual aspect of man 
but his spiritual aspect as well, and seek to develop both in 
a proportionate manner. It is only logical, then, that we 
should use every available means to attain these objectives. 
It is but natural, too, that we should seek out various meth- 
ods for this same purpose. Such valid and progressive meas- 
ures will help in bringing all our efforts, energetic and sin- 


cere as they always are, to a practical and commensurate 
issue. 


But why insist on spiritual reading in this connection? 
The answer is simple: spiritual reading is, of its very nature, 
more than a device. It is a most important phase of re- 
ligious teaching since it affords the occasion for the concrete 
application of truths which are too often taught in an ab- 
stract way. For this reason it deserves more than passing 
attention. 

It is unfortunate, however, that to the popular mind the 
term “spiritual reading” has come to connote either a theo- 
retical—and usually uninteresting—discussion of some as- 
cetical topic or else an exaggerated account of some saint’s 
life presented in a most unconvincing manner. Certainly 
it will be admitted that many so-called spiritual reading 
books have appeared, giving an excellent basis for this preva- 
lent attitude. It is unfortunate, too. that the sterile efforts 
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of such well-meaning pens have shown more than a modi- 
cum of talent. It is unfortunate, I say, because the time and 
energy expended in their production could have been di- 
verted into channels considerably more influential and prac- 
tical. 


Doubtless this situation arises from the fact that many 
books have been included under the term “spiritual read- 
ing”—but erroneously so. This term, to my mind, should 
be reserved only for those books or brochures whose pur- 
pose (realize in content and treatment) it is to unite the 
soul with God directly or indirectly. If catechetical instruc- 
tion will join the creature to his Creator by bonds of knowl- 
edge, then spiritual reading will tend to strengthen this 
union by bonds of love. 


Obviously, then, there is a close relationship between 
spiritual reading and the teaching of catechism. The Re- 
ligion class is the means of imparting to the child a suitable 
knowledge of the beliefs and practices of his holy faith. It 
is the means of leavening his heart with the faith of Christ. 
Yet knowledge alone is insufficient. ‘True worth is in being, 
not seeming.” Consequently religious precepts and mo- 
tives must enter into the child’s life in a very tangible and 
character-forming way. And spiritual reading is one means, 
if not the most available, to this end. This world has been 
called “the nursery of the kingdom of God.” Religious in- 
struction, supplemented by spiritual reading, will constitute 
the stepping-stone to the possession of the eternal kingdom 
by imparting to souls the great lessons of divine knowledge 
and infinite love. 


The foregoing considerations bring us face to face with 
two very practical tasks. First, we must evaluate the books 
now circulating under the term “spiritual reading” and de- 
termine which should and which should not be thus labelled. 
Secondly, we must initiate and encourage the production of 
genuine spiritual reading books which will have an adequate 
interest-appeal for children, and which at the same time will 


influence their characters vitally, organically and _practi- 
cally. 
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Sister M. Eugenia Kealy, I.H.M. has made a study of 
spiritual reading books and of the qualities which make this 
type of reading interesting to children.’ Her work will 
enlighten and guide anyone taking up the above-mentioned 
problems. Although the list of books which she proposes 
is admittedly a tentative one, it will serve as a working list 
in carrying on this type of investigation. The suggestions 
alone which she offers at the end of her study should prove 
invaluable and useful. 


After all, the task is by no means an impossible or even 
a very difficult one. It is primarily a matter of convincing 
ourselves and resolving to undertake it. Since our religion 
is fundamentally a vital, virile, genuine religion, it cannot 
be imparted as such through instruction that is dull, effemi- 
nate, artificial. Religious teaching that is static, sentimen- 
tal or theoretical in character cannot expect to attain its 
proper measure of success in an atmosphere as hostile to 


revealed religion as that of the twentieth century appears 
to be. 


It is by no means my contention that spiritual reading is 
a kind of catechetical philosophers’ stone which will gild 
every phase of the problem. But it does appear to me that 
this means of bringing catechetical truths into the very core 
of actual life should receive a more empirical consideration, 
particularly since it holds such optimistic possibilities. 


As for determining the amount of spiritual reading to be 
expected of every child, this must be left to the discretion of 
the teacher and to the circumstances of each particular case. 
It must be borne in mind that in the last analysis this type 
of reading is “‘spiritual aliment in concentrated form.” Hence 
one will defeat his own ends if he surfeits children with it, 
possibly developing in them a spirit of aversion if not of 
repugnance. Short, pointed examples of Christian perfec- 
tion will leave a more lasting impression than lengthy, wan- 
dering illustrations. The more prudent procedure, then, is 


* Sister M. Eugenia Kealy, I.H.M. “An Empiracal Study of Children’s In- 
terests in Spiritual Reading.” The Catholic University of America, Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin. Vol. V, No. 4, 1930. Pp. 70. 
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not to set aside a certain period each day but to allow ex- 
perience and conditions to indicate the way and method. 


The saving feature of the whole situation is that we know 
its extent and possibilities. We are still more favored in 
having at hand the means of solving some of the problems 
to which it has given rise. All that remains for us is to 
undertake the task, remembering that “everything grows 
clear in the reflections from the Infinite.” And the Infinite 
will not be lacking. 
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WHAT MAKES UP THE CURRICULUM? 


Enriched and controlled experiences need to be woven 
into the curriculum in the teaching of Religion. We do not 
mean that historical conception of curriculum where there is 
little to guide us. We do mean a curriculum constructed from 
the beginning upon a psychological basis. It is obvious that 
the enriched experienced curriculum will be totally different 
from the traditional curriculum. No matter how clear the 
basic principles may be, it is not possible to set up the 
newer type of curriculum without a vast amount of careful 
experimentation. Before anything like satisfactory results 
can be attained, a broad foundation in research will have 
to be laid. However, the outlines of the curriculum in Re- 
ligion as enriched and controlled experience are very clear. 
The first step in the make-up of a curriculum is to bring 
together into view the fundamental principles upon which 
the curriculum is to rest. 

The writer has selected the following as the foundation 


principle of all religious teaching,—‘‘God made man to know 
Him, to love Him, and to serve Him.” This is the structural 
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framework of a curriculum in Religion, out of which out- 
lines within the experience of the child may be easily dis- 
cerned. Yet we have failed in the past, as we constructed 
curricula, to bring into view the experience of the child. 
The child does not take his pattern from the school, but from 
real life as it is actually being lived. The experiences which 
we take into consideration must be real. How many times 
we have heard it said that religious instruction lacks that 
very thing that makes it real; it does not fit into everyday 
life. Thoughtful educators have realized all this. The proper 
response must come as the actual situations present them- 
selves. 

There has been a fundamental weakness in much that has 
been called religious and moral training. Too often has it 
consisted of abstract precepts taught far from their relations 
to life and too often has our curriculum afforded much of 
the “‘expressional” type of material without a due regard 
for that type that carried over the “application” of prin- 
ciples. Activity must be the beginning, not the end of the 
learning process. This constitutes experience. Did not 
Christ, Himself say: “I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life.” “This do and thou shalt live.” If Christ laid down 
the “doing” as a requirement for actual living, why do we 
still in our day proceed with the teaching of Religion, the 
procedures of which are based on a faulty psychology? 


THE RELATION OF CURRICULUM TO THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


Curriculum should represent the experiences in which the 
child is expected to engage. All along, curricula have been 
made up of material found very valuable in carrying out 
life’s activities but they were always served apart from the 
real situations. “I must thank God for giving me so many 
happy days this vacation” is the type of result that comes 
from the genuine learning experience that we would wish 
every child to experience. Here the child of seven years has 
had an enriched experience over and above facts, principles 
and processes that make prayer useful; he has met the 
situation and acted accordingly. History facts may be en- 
riched for the child in their relations to present day problems, 
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if the best in literature and art and music are brought to the 
same level. Has not the time come for us to enrich the cur- 
riculum in Religion so that it is inclusive of all that comes 
with experience together with the necessary helps for carry- 
ing all problems to an issue of success and efficiency? The 
curriculum in Religion is fixed and permanent as life itself 
and yet changing conditions, changing situations all make 
for detailed types of approach that will insure correct in- 
terpretation of the situation as it is met. 


The making of a curriculum is a cooperative enterprise, 
enlisting the services of experts in a particular field, all 
working together for the same purpose and values. In the 
answer to the question, “Why did God place me here on 
earth?” we have the end and object of all religious training 
in our schools. The school system of our country today 
emphasizes the aim of education, and all curricula must lead 
thereto; so Catholic education has for its aim the “carrying 
on” if you will, of the elements already laid down in knowl- 
edge, love and service of the Creator. Have teachers in Re- 
ligion, in the past, been weighed down with the fiction of a 
carry-over idea of training? 


The reaction of students who have gone from our schools 
is the best test of the value of the carrying-over idea. The 
writer realizes that principles in the teaching of Religion 
remain constant as they do in life itself. At the same time, 
the writer is conscious of the fact that procedures and activi- 
ties need to change with existing conditions. The child of 
six must give service through participation in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the man of sixty has the same 
obligation. 


THE PROJECT IN THE CURRICULUM 


Kilpatrick calls a project “purposeful activity”. The 
strongest advocates of the “project method” hold that the 
desirable and interesting life activities in which children 
engage, or those in which they may be led to engage, should 
be the basis of much of their educational endeavor. In the 
project as in other methods of procedure, the teacher is 
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always the guide and the children must be helped to find 
out where and how materials will be used in the carrying 
out of the project. Teachers will do well to encourage 
projects which come spontaneously from pupils themselves. 
It is then the teacher’s job to find the objectives in life which 
it is desirable to attain. It is to be assumed that these 
objectives will be arranged to suit the progressive and chang- 
ing interests of the children being taught. The children will 
take an interest in and will desire to carry out those activi- 
ties in which they should be interested. Children should 
never be left to themselves entirely without direction be- 
cause there is a strong tendency towards selfishness, waste 
of time, disobedience and discourtesy. Many projects that 
have taken weeks of time have little or no value for life. It 
is another part of the teacher’s work to stimulate and awaken 
interest at the appropriate time. The daily checking of the 
good done for a neighbor, the service given to God and the 
watchfulness over one’s progress in virtue begun in child- 
hood opens the avenues to greater sanctity in adult life. 


This “daily checking” offers a practical situation. It gives 
the teacher an opportunity to direct the child’s daily exam- 
ination of conscience. Let the teacher provoke thought. 
Christ, the Teacher of teachers made men think. It is true, 
some of His audience, the Scribes and Pharisees, thought 
too much. Their thinking was formal. It was of the wrong 
kind. They busied themselves about “keeping records” 
rather than making records. The same charge can be credit- 
ed to us today when we direct children to put in writing the 
results of their actions. If we train the child to think “‘in his 
heart,” we will dispel much of the sin which springs from 
thoughtlessness. In projects in the Religion class there is 
the great temptation of the teacher giving a series of projects 
which are real activities but they are not of the children’s 
making. They are imposed upon the children. Too often 
these are adopted by the group and tolerated as part of the 
school program but they are valueless, inasmuch as _ they 
meet no need in life’s situations. In carrying out a project, 
then, we ask the teacher of Religion to work out that which 
is worth while. It is a stimulating, satisfying and very effec- 
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tive method of teaching but a detailed development of the 
project should be made up of that which is genuinely educa- 
tive in its nature so that there will be a wholesome participa- 
tion in life activities. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER IN THE CURRICULUM 


Let us use subject matter in a way in which it will become 
‘“jmpressional” not “expressional” alone. There has been 
too much artificiality about activity in Religion. From the 
old, inherited type of education there has come a very faulty 
psychology. Today activity is not real until it takes on 
meaning and then it becomes educative. Now more than at 
any other time has the educator felt the meaning put forth 
by the Teacher of teachers when He insisted on the doing of 
the thing. ‘This do and thou shalt live.” Subject matter 
serves its purpose when the learning proceeds to a height of 
understanding where the learner is confronted with a situa- 
tion in which he may do several things but in which he 
chooses to do that which is in keeping with the command as 
laid down for him by the Church or his Creator. There is an 
interrelatedness of all experience, and subject matter should 
be expanded and continued until there is a natural unfolding 
of truth to fit the individual. Of what use is subject matter 
alone if the learner cannot be made to make a choice of right 
and wrong in a given situation. Even the child is called upon 
to make crucial choices. What have we done for the child 
in pointing out the value of right and wrong, in taking ad- 
vantage in his play and games, cheating in examination, 
withholding facts that should be revealed? These may be 
considered of less crucial choice, yet do they not often form 
attitudes that will, in later life, ripen into sharper bargaining 
and fraudulent practices ? What have we done for the child 
in pointing out the value of right and wrong? 


In the primary grades the presentation material of the 
teacher serves as the best subject matter for the child, but 
the text at hand for the middle and upper grades fulfills its 
mission only when it is capable of expansion into units of 
work that call for definite participation in life activities. 
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THE EXPANDING CURRICULUM 


The curriculum should be expanded from year to year to 
meet the needs and life situations of the learner. The child 
of the fourth grade, for example, has been instructed, made 
his first confession and received Holy Communion. Is there 
no further need for instruction in these subjects? Is it not 
time to direct the child to seek advice and to follow direc- 
tions in the Sacrament of Penance? Is it not time to point 
out to him the ways and means of leading a pure and holy 
life by daily attendance at Mass (when it is possible and of 
his own choice) and participation in union with Christ in 
Holy Communion? For the years of adolescence, could there 
be any better contact than that stated above to secure for 
one that life of holiness that merits eternal reward? In all 
stages of life, the precept of hearing Mass is the same. For 
the earlier years of a child’s life it is a pleasant thing when 
he knows that he is giving God the greatest honor by assist- 
ing at Mass which is the same Sacrifice as that of the Cross. 
What the child and the adult need for participation and ap- 
preciation of the Mass is a guide. A Mass Book or Missal 
will direct and stimulate the reader and will do much to 
make this active participation in the Mass real, personal, 
and fruitful. Then both child and adult will be able to 
exercise their great privilege of membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 


Thanks to the forethought, energy and zeal of many 
earnest educators of our day we are receiving material in 
character training and material for the teacher of Religion 
that tends to expand the vision of the child and give him 
the true meaning hidden away in the difficult terminology 
of Christian Doctrine. 


What we need is cooperative adult activity on the part of 
teachers of Religion who will keep close to the source of all 
worthwhile material, Jesus Christ and His Church, who will 
widen the road of experience for the child so that he may 
see his own life in the daily lesson assigned and work out 
his eternal destiny by the road of a continuous, interrelated 
and expanded curriculum in Religion. 
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Part I 


In the face of retrenchment programs, which are now be- 
ing fostered generally, and which have invaded even the 
field of education, Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray. Lyman 
Wilbur, recently remarked: ‘We are beginning to see that 
half a million dollars spent on a new building may be less 
productive of profit to the children and the community and 
nation, than a hundred thousand dollar school and a ‘million 
dollar’ principal or teacher, who can be hired for much less.” 

This assertion places the emphasis on the teacher in the 
plan of securing the best educational results for children, 
and upon those, who in other capacities are responsible for 
their growth and development. The profit to which the 
writer refers is more restricted than that which is sought for 
in the Catholic concept of education. The teacher is more 
important in the Catholic idea than in the secular plan of 
education, because more is expected in the results of her 
work. 

The subject of this article recognizes the importance of 
the Catholic teacher or the teacher of religion. In the treat- 
ment a distinction might be made between a Catholic 
teacher and a teacher of the Catholic religion, which is 
obvious. In a restricted sense, one might be an excellent 
teacher of religion, without being an excellent Catholic re- 
ligious teacher, precisely because she might not be a Catholic 
in the generous meaning, and her teaching neither Catholic 
nor religious in the effective sense. The personal equation 
is so involved in processes of teaching, that the thought of 
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this writing will not conceive the teaching of religion with- 
out a religious teacher, because the transfer of personal traits 
and ideas, and the influence of atmosphere are intimately in- 
volved in the progress of the child’s growth. Fundamental 
to the thought will be that the teacher must be what she 
expects to produce. 


Again the article will confine itself to the teacher engaged 
in the formal processes of education, and will exclude others, 
who might be rendering some educative service in the broad 
sense. In varying degrees the requirements might be made 
to apply to parents, Sunday and vacation school teachers, 
but in general, the thought will apply only to the teacher 
preparing for class room service, or actually in such service. 


By this is not to be inferred that formal processes of edu- 
cation can ever achieve desirable results, and especially in 
religion, without the cooperation of all other forces that 
affect the life of the child. Even with ideal school conditions, 
results cannot be attained if the home and the community 
set up environmental factors, which will undo the work of 
the school and accept no community responsibility towards 
the young. This does not refer so much to the knowledge 
as to the conduct results to be attained in the life of the 
child. So much of the child’s conduct in the formative years 
comes from forms of behavior that fit into achieving activi- 
ties of his every day environment, that teachers can only 
become partially successful if other influences tend to undo 
the work of the school. 


The problems of the passive and active relationships to 
the environment must also be implicated in the program of 
teacher training. Until later adolescence the reactions be- 
tween the creature and his environment are likely to be of a 
passive character; the environment tends, up to that period, 
to act more upon him, rather than he upon the environment. 
It decreases from infancy to this age, when he may rather 
tend to modify his surroundings than to be influenced by 
them. The degrees of decrease and increase depend upon the 
qualities of ascendency and submissiveness as developed in 
the growing individual. 
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Naturally, the process of teaching changes, at least in the 
outer effects, with the transformations that take place in 
the subject taught. Teaching itself must be regarded as de- 
velopmental and progressive as well as learning, because one 
cannot exist in reality without the other. The training of 
the teacher is, therefore, to be regarded as an inclusive 
process by which she is prepared to secure the desired out- 
comes through learning. The best teacher, however, cannot 
invariably attain success, unless all who touch the impres- 
sionable life of the child conceive themselves as teachers also, 
because learning is not exclusively a phenomenon of school 
life, but of all life, whilst it continues to evolve. Conduct 
development is a function of the learning situations as well 
as of the individual child. 

Training, then, is accepted as comprehensive of those 
processes by which the teacher is enabled to help the young 
to effective learning. In this correlationship of teaching and 
learning, the latter is also given the most extensive content. 
This relationship might be narrowed down, as it sometimes 
is, to the several types of masteries of a text book; to help 
the child to memorize a book might be regarded, under some 
auspices, as learning; under others, the intellectual assimila- 
tion of the thought content might be required. 


It is highly important to form some definite concept of 
the learning of religion or religious learning, and the objec- 
tives of the processes to be involved, because the processes 
of teaching must be put on the same balance. Much data 
have been gathered and much progress made in regard to the 
learning of other subject matter in the school curricula, both 
elementary and secondary. May the learning of religion be 
regarded as a process that is like to the learning of any other 
subject matter. 


The learning of anything may be thought of under two 
aspects: numbers may be learned so that the learner may 
have a memory,—an intellectual or a reasoning control over 
those that have been learned; he may know numbers in that 
way. In the other aspect, he may become number-minded, 
so that he is sensitive to the quantitative and dimensive as- 
pects of all things, and whilst he may appreciate them in 
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other values, for the moment, the above qualities are pre- 
eminent in the attitudes of the learner. 


Thus, the child may learn the numerical denominations of 
all the linear measurements, wthout being sensitive to the 
physical length of any one compared to the other. He may 
know a long measure from a short measure, without conceiv- 
ing these in the terms of the exact measurements that have 
been taught him in arithmetic. He may know the appear- 
ances of an animal, without becoming aware of his dimen- 
siveness,—he may be able to measure altitudes without hav- 
ing a sense of straight up and down. 


This is likewise true of the learning of religion: he may 
know religion without being religious-minded; he may know 
the good without being so himself; he may even practice it 
without becoming sensitive to the finer results that should 
come from such practice; his moral sense may be atrophied, 


whilst his intelligence becomes keener to ways of wrong 
doing. 


In all aspects of learning as now proposed the whole child 
is regarded as a unit; this unit goes to school to be changed 
through supervised activity and growth. What goes on in 
the whole child is rated as the important phenomenon to be 
scrutinized, appraised, and emphasized, because what goes 
on within the whole unit, is what will ultimately change him. 
The change will be entirely different if he learns the mental 
activities involved in number work and loves the activity, 
and if he responds equally as well mentally, but in an ad- 
verse way emotionally, spiritually, and religiously. 


Effective religion should go even farther than the mod- 
ification of the whole learner; it should modify all the quali- 
ties that develop in him as he grows. Even morality as a re- 
sult of education should be qualitative of every thought, 
word, and deed, because all these can be done with a choice 
towards righteousness. They can all be performed with an 
attempt at moral values as differentiated by right and wrong. 


Training in religion is thus more than a skill acquiring 
process or a habit forming program. As in all education, 
these are factors in the whole scheme, but they do not con- 
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stitute more than the overt facts and the immediate ends; 
they are only beginnings in a large program. Religion more 
than any other element in human development comprehends 
both the subjective and the objective, — covert and overt 
acts. It looks to ultimate through immediate and remote 
ends. It gives direction of the immediate through vision of 
the ultimate. It is a director of conscience through inten- 
tions and motives, that lead at last to God, and on the way 
to all natural, social, economic and every other form of 
definite righteousness. 


Religious education thus inculcates righteous motives and 
ends, and in that aspect it is to modify the learning and 
learner in all activities, whether subjective or objective. It 
not only gives a motive for every act, but also calls for con- 
formity between the subjective and objective as a require- 
ment of mental integrity, which is a postulate of all true 
morality; in fact it is morality. 

Three problems are thus comprised in the discussion of 
the training of the teacher of religion: (a) the results to 
be attained through religious education,—the nature and 
character of the product; (b) the curriculum, procedure, 
process, and materials to be used; (c) the preparation of the 
teacher to use the means to attain the ends. In a material- 
istic language these may be designated as the product, the 
machine and process, and the operator. The first is the more 
important, because it determines the others, and constitutes 
the ends and purposes of the others. More than any other 
phase of education does religion center about the human 
product, and indeed for divine and eternal ends. The child 
is for God and every material and process is to help the child 
to his end. 

Materials, processes, procedures, and laborers are not 
more than immediate ends, although they are often taken as 
ends in themselves. Knowledge is often made an end in it- 
self, irrespective of its transforming value in the life of the 
child. Virtue is also sometimes placed as the end achieve- 
ment, whereas it is only a modification of the one to be 
saved. It is not a good in itself, but a means to an end. The 
religious life is often regarded as an ultimate culture, while 
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in truth it only helps to modify the worker, who must find 
his end in God through the culture of that life. 


To get first things in the concept of religious education is 
all important, because only when that is achieved will the 
program and the workers get right motives, and put the 
weight of influence and philosophy on the correct and 
adequate purposes. Only when correct values are ascertain- 
ed by right placement of means in relation to ends can the 
motivation be right and can labors be directed thereto suc- 
cessfully. The proper correlation of means and ends results 
from laws, which lie at the basis of the relationship, and 
these may not be violated, with impunity, because the re- 
sultant derangement must ultimately beget failure. 


To get right intentions and motivation into the human 
product in religious education the same must be in the 
teacher and the process, because religious education is a 
vital process through lives acting on other lives. Motives are 
the key to conduct, as has long been realized, especially in 
criminal courts, by those who strive to analyze and unravel 
the complexities of conduct. The Church has always insisted 
on the importance of tradition, and the convoy of human 
beings, whether in the active teaching Magisterium or the 
passive believing faithful, has always shown itself as an in- 
tegral part of the deposit of faith, its preservation, and 
transmission from generation to generation. 


It is fundamental then in our problem to be guided by 
what will advance right objectives in the growth of the child. 
All other phases of the problem of training the teacher of 
religion are to be guarded in the light of the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 


The teacher to be trained must first be made conversant 
with the elementals of such objectives, as contained in the 
teaching of theology and the theories of philosophy and 
ethics. Theology stresses the end and aim of living as the 
glorification of God by the fulfillment of His will. The end 
of education must be the same as the end and aim of life. 
Philosophy dissertates on growth in conformity with ideals, 
through which the self is realized and perfection attained. 
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The ultimate ideal is the image in whose conformity the 
creature has been created. The history of ethics reveals con- 
flicting aims in the search of the purpose of life and conduct, 
—knowledge, virtue, wisdom, pleasure, social conformity, 
all have had their devotees and defenders. In Christian 
ethics the good is the aim and end of life; to be good in the 
Christian sense is to be happy, and happiness is the great 
quest of the children of God. Many strive for it outside the 
range of goodness, only to find that the search has been 
futile. 

There is also the psychological aspect of work, labor, 
teaching, or whatever the occupation may be called. The 
teacher is to help the young to realize these Christian aims 
and ends. Where is she to find her goodness and happiness? 
Is it to be in this work, or is work to be regarded as the 
monotonous side of life? In other terms, is she to seek her 
salvation in other activities; or is teaching to be her means 
of realizing her selfhood and goodness, and is she to use 
other activities as contributory means in the process of self 
perfection through self sanctification? Is teaching to be made 
an occupation that is self educative towards the good and 
enjoyable life? The determining viewpoint is all important. 


Primary in the command of the Master was teaching: 
“Go teach all nations.” There were other duties, but this 
was to be the first function of those who were to make 
Jesus live in generation after generation. To seek happiness 
outside of it must be due to some derangement, which origin- 
ates in the weakness of human nature. If teaching is some- 
thing to be got away from by the teacher, then the ends 
of teaching are something to be got away from by the 
young, or at least salvation is to be a side issue in the great 
strivings in life. One may wonder why it is so often a side 
issue, or a Sunday problem only. 


The attitude towards the work may change, if the nature 
of the work is understood in other terms and _ activities. 
Teaching, too often at least, is working the child, rather than 
working with the child. To work with him introduces the 
need of knowing how he works, and this leads nearer to the 
real problem of training the teacher. What should she learn 
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first in her professional preparation—the use of tools or the 
materials and the product, and the laws of their change. 
Here again it is a matter of first things first, and un- 
doubtedly the child should be first, if his salvation is abso- 
lutely first. There is so much to be known about the child, 
that in this aspect the training of the teacher in its practical 
realizations must be narrowed down. At what age is the 
child to be taken, for his nature changes in the various stages 
of his growth? What group of children is the teacher prepar- 
ing to teach? This is important, because all her knowledge 
may be futile, if she does not teach the group consigned to 
her with success, which means their success more or less. 


It is frequently taken for granted that all that should be 
required of the teacher is that she be logical in the exposi- 
tion of educative materials. A father asked his boy: “If 
there are five sheep in the fold and one breaks out, how 
many will there be left?” The boy answered: “none”. The 
father interjected rather bitterly that the boy was a dunce; 
to which the boy quietly responded: “Pa, you may know 
arithmetic, but you don’t know sheep.” 


To know the child at that level, at least, at which the 
teacher is to guide him, should come first in professional 
training. This specification accepts as the basic requisite of 
school planning, that the school be built around the children. 
Too often, the school is built around the faculty and subject 
matter. As a consequence, schools of education do not pre- 
pare the teacher for effective work. This is not intended to 
indict the value of the knowledge acquired through the 
peculiar courses arranged for teachers, but the lack of 
balance in the placement of values. Teachers are directed 
to take courses in Metaphysics, History of Philosophy, 
varieties of other history, advanced Science and Mathe- 
matics, who in their school service are to teach the ele- 
mentary or intermediate grades. Their knowledge cannot 
be made functional in the work they are required to do, and 
it remains, as a result, unsatisfying and unsuccessful. The 
teacher is bound to fail in the bigger achievements, and so 
also is the educational institution that trains her, because 
they have the focus on the wrong values and do not regard 
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the laws of life and growth. Teacher training institutions 
should very soon become aware that teacher training is a 
training for a profession, as much as dentist training, doctor 
training, etc. She is to deal with life for other purposes than 
the doctor. Too often courses are prepared with a view that 
the teacher may teach knowledge, information, etc. It would 
be as much to the purpose to train a doctor to teach chemis- 
try: in truth one is going to teach children, and the other to 
restore health to the body or prevent disease. Why a teacher 
is required to take advanced work in history and philosophy 
before she masters the elements of art and music, which she 
ought to be prepared to teach in the grades to which she 
eventually returns, is difficult to understand. 


What constitutes the physical well being of a normal child 
should be a part of the teacher’s elementary training. All 
abnormality has its basis in the physical, and the abnormal 
child can not be taught normal conduct successfully. Under 
constraints he may feign the right patterns on account of 
social and religious requirements, but such conduct cannot 
be regarded as truly his own. 


The false estimates placed on the several kinds of knowl- 
edges make the elementary understanding of children sink 
low in the appreciation of teachers. So much of greater 
value is put on other acquisitions that the teacher seeks 
esteem through her compliance with such false values. She 
does not want to seem ignorant in the opinion of those with 
whom she associates. This is all due to the emphasis that 
has been put in our modern social structure on the social in- 
heritances as against the natural inheritances. Even re- 
ligious teachers are often led astray by the works and laws 
of man as against the works and laws of God as revealed in 
growing children. 

This requisite in the training of the teacher calls for ele- 
mentary courses in biology, physiology, and hygiene. Such 
courses need not be exhaustive, but should raise the usual 
understanding of how a healthy child grows,—his health 
regimen. This will cultivate in the classroom teacher that 
appreciation and awareness of essential health problems, by 
which she can cooperate intelligently with such specialized 
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health and welfare service, as is now being afforded to 
schools and homes on a developing level. All this will enable 
the teacher to interpret the reactions of children in terms 
of their physical condition and habits. To attribute a child’s 
slowness to mental or moral qualities, when they are due to 
physical disabilities, can easily set him against the teacher, 
and everything she brings into his life, including religion. It 
is impossible for him to react with any sense of justice in the 
situation, when he is accused of being obstinate, when nature 
tells him that he is sick. 


A healthy child is prepared to use his abilities and to de- 
velop to his normal capacities when adequately conditioned, 
stimulated and directed. He is then ready to learn. Learn- 
ing has its laws, and as teaching and learning are correlative 
terms, the one must have due regard for the other. The laws 
of learning should be a special consideration in the matter 
of religious education, because in religious education a 
greater emphasis is to be placed upon the process than on 
the content. It aims at changes in the learner so that re- 
ligious growth may result, with the use of religion as a means 
to that end. 


This element in the teacher’s training calls for psy- 
chology,—at least the elements of general and educational 
psychology. The most favorable auspices under which such 
required understandings may be attained are in the labora- 
tory, in which the laws of learning, when rightly observed, 
bring the evidences of learning and change on the part of 
the children. A mere theoretical knowledge of these branches 
for credit purposes too often fails to become practical and 
functional in the life of the teacher. As a consequence, she 
is likely to fall back on former habits, or on the experiences 
which she had in school, as controls and determinants in the 
teaching process. 

Such courses should reveal especially how religious effects 
are secured through the right direction and conduct of the 
learning process. Religious results should be in evidence in 
the growth of the personality, else the teacher may be satis- 
fied with the mere knowledge results. Knowledge of religion 
does not necessarily lead to religious knowledge and con- 
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duct, Precisely because one is only the modification of the 
mind, and the other is a change of the whole unit of child 
Personality. 

Religious learning should characterize the whole process 
of the school, and not the religious hour or the time given 
to the Catechism and the Bible History. The entire growth 
of the child is to be integrated through the religious motive 
and spiritual interests. Accordance with God’s will should 
be the Over-ruling motive. Al] school objectives and purposes 
should be integrated in that, else the child will have other 
motives for the various phases of life’s activities ever after, 
A partial list of these might be:—so that I may be better 
than the rest; that I may get a good mark: that I may avoid 


rapid courses in pedagogy or demonstrations, become 
familiar with the mechanics of special devices, without the 
cultivated ability to observe the outcomes of these in the 
modification of the child’s activities and to develop usable 
devices of their Own; as a result she teaches some one else 
and not herself. Such narrow approaches will not permit 
the teacher to use more than her devices, while it is accepted 
as basic that her intent should be on teaching the child. 
Then also, she is all too likely to regard the excellence of 
the results in Specialized achievements of her charges. This 
would be well, if the children grew by parts, and that ulti- 
mately the parts would become a whole structure as occurs 
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in material building. Children are more than the sum of 
their parts, or the complex of qualities, separately acquired. 
They are a vital growth in which the relationship of parts 
and qualities is quite as essential, if not more so than the 
parts themselves. Evil results come to character and per- 
sonality on account of unbalanced growth, so that integra- 
tion itself is a function of normal growth, and not merely its 
result. This is true also in the metaphysical concept of 
growth in virtue; every virtue has its vices, and it is only 
through the balance of prudence and discretion that the 
ideal culture is attained, so that the balance is more uni- 
versally necessary than the virtues themselves. So one may 
not wisely think of cultivating one trait after another, unless 
he is deceived by the materialistic and outward aspects of a 
trait only; in the spiritual sense there is obedience in 
honesty, and honesty in obedience, and one cannot be 
adequately cultivated without the other. 

When correct learning and teaching situations are set up 
in the educative process, it is quickly realized that all chil- 
dren will not respond alike. Their likes and dislikes, like 
their abilities, are different. They have individualized 
growths. Teachers have to take the mine—run as it comes 
to them. The interpretation of such facts and phenomena 
involves a certain familiarity with dynamic, genetic, and 
social psychology. 

Nature and nurture are both implicated in the growth of 
the child,—never as two separate forces but always con- 
jointly, whether for weal or for woe. The dynamic elements 
in the child are activated by the stimulations and foods in 
the environment. Neither are responsible for his total 
growth, and it is often difficult to discern which is the 
stronger factor. The teacher cannot, however, be sym- 
pathetically aware of what is going on in a learning situa- 
tion, unless she is well grounded in some elementary knowl- 
edge of these forces and how they generally become effective. 

There are the inherited instincts and emotions and the 
acquired modifications and differentiations. Out of these 
come the mechanics of behavior. The child’s fears, angers, 
worries can be easily interpreted as troublesome develop- 
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ments, which are the aftermath of deranged feelings and 
wrong outlets given to instinctive and emotional expression. 
These can all be discovered in the personal history and re- 
actions to the social settings provided in his early life. One 
can wonder whether a school is now really religious, if it 
allows a child to continue untouched, whom it educates from 
the first grade upwards, with estranging qualities growing 
worse from year to year, and without some regard given to 
the disabling forces, except when the child is ready to be 
retarded or graduated at the end of the high school course. 


His instinct for power, for instance, can never be eradi- 
cated; if it is not given adequate expression in forms that 
are socially, spiritually, and religiously adequate, it will 
show up in forms of compensation. In this expression it is 
likely to be very deceptive and elusive; if his motive can be 
detected, it will be found to have the authority or domina- 
tion complex. The compensations will emerge as long as life 
lasts and in maturer years they will show forth in obstruc- 
tiveness, criticism, and uncooperativeness, as is apparent in 
the life attitude of only too many respectable adults. In 
these aspects one is inclined often to interpret the reactor 
as entirely devoid of any ambitions to power or authority. 


The teacher seeking to do effective work will want to re- 
mold the conduct of children afflicted in any of the several 
ways, by opportunities of rightful self expression. The 
ability to interpret experiences in this light will not only be 
helpful to the teacher in elementary psychiatric practices, 
but will make her sympathetic with the practices of those 
who can give clinical treatments. 


The knowledge of the interactions of the forces within 
and without the child will also help the teacher in a correct 
interpretation of what educative processes should do. That 
the child has creative power, which educators must regard, 
is likely to change the interests and purposes of the teacher 
when she becomes conscious of it. The educative process is 
often summarily taken as a manner of putting knowledge 
into children and a discipline of rigid conformity. A brief 
history of only the high points of knowledge and education 
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will bring the teacher to the recognition of the fact, that at 
some time or other a great deal of these came from the 
creative power of the creature. 


Under other convictions, she will direct the process of 
education to the end to make the child some one else, rather 
than himself. This can only be partially achieved, and so 
in after years, he will be betwixt hypocrisy and sincerity in 
his several forms of behavior. No child can ever become the 
Little Flower, precisely because the Little Flower was her- 
self. The Saint can, however, inspire the young to become 
their best selves, and to realize the divine image within them, 
which is different in every one of God’s creatures, but she 
cannot change the image, because that is individual: God 
made even roses within the same species different. 


Note: In another issue, the Journar will print Part II of Father Wolfe’s 
scholarly paper. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEM 


OUTLINE FOR A UNIT IN HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


The unit presented on the following pages is for use in third and 
fourth year religion classes. The objective aimed at in this study 
is one that has not been attacked previously in the high school course 
in religion. We believe, however, that it has a very definite place 
in the curriculum of the secondary school. The problem is im- 
portant. If the boys and girls in our high schools do not get an 
understanding of this question before they are graduated from the 
Catholic high school, there is very little hope that the majority of 
them will receive an adequate instruction on this question later in 
life. We are all familiar with the comparatively small number of 
our graduates who continue their education in a Catholic college. 


In preparing this outline the writed used the chapter, “Catholic 
Action and the Industrial Problem” from Catholic Action, a text in 
religion for third and fourth year high school use. ’ 


x * x x * 


* Reverend Raymond J. Campion and Ellaraay Horan, Catholic Action. New 
York: Wm. H. Sadlier, 1932. 
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HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL ORIENTATION 
PRETEST * 


. Successful business, both from the material and spiritual side, 
depends very largely on the virtues of: 


‘. 
2. 








. In viewing the industrial situation the Church champions the 
cause of 





. Pope Leo XIII showed his love for the laboring classes by 





LA hl . - 
. The following are some of the causes of unemployment: 

















repeated and gave fuller explanation to the 


principles taught by Leo XIII. 


. Catholic action asks the laity to do the following for the indus- 
trial problem: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


. The employee owes the following to his employer: 
1. 
2. 
3. 




















. The following are disadvantages of the factory system: 
1. 
2. 
3. 











* Because of the simplicity of this pretest we did not deem it necessary to 
furnish the reader with a key. 
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9. The following are additional evils of modern industry : 


3 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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10. The encyclical of Leo XIII on the Condition of Labor defined 


and taught: 
1. 
2. 








True 


. Capital is used only in large scale production. 





. A man’s tools represent his capital. 
. Congress has passed laws regulating trusts. 


. Large scale production has no advantages. 


wn & WN = 


. Large scale production tends to produce too 
rapidly. 


6. The wealth in this country is widely distributed. 


7. Monopolies concentrate the control of a 
commodity in one person or in a small group. 


8. The United States government has no monopolies 


False 








9. Pope Leo XIII is the author of the encyclical, 


Forty Years After: Reconstructing the Social 
Order. 


10. It is impossible for the middleman to be guilty 
of sins of injustice. 


11. The system of credit in modern business has no 
advantages. 


12. No one has a just title or claim to excessive 
profits. 


13. Our present system of industry stands in need of 
modification and improvement. 


14. The condition of the working man has been im- 
proved in the last forty years. 


oe 
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5. Earthly goods are rightly distributed among men. 


). The Catholic Church has not a program of eco- 
nomic justice for all men. 


. Every wage earner should own property. oo 

. Many vicious attacks have been made against the 
right of man to own property. esate 

. To deprive a man of property is contrary to the 
eighth commandment. 


. The Church approves of the socialistic attitude in 
regard to the ownership of property. 


. Man has many obligations of charity toward the 
poor and needy. 


. Man has no obligation to help others out of his 
surplus. 


. Capital can get along without labor. 


. It is necessary for capital to be hostile to labor. 


. Families have been weakened by the employment 
of women in industry. 


. The employer has a religious obligation to protect 
his fellowmen from being injured while at work. 


. Moral claims play no part in determining the 
wages of man. 


. The employer’s sole responsibility is to get a 
laborer to accept the wage-scale of the industry. 


. Christian precepts should prevail in all industry. 


. All men are the children of a common father, 
God. 


. The minimum wage demanded by justice must be 
enough to support the wage earner in reasonable 
and frugal comfort. 


. The minimum living wage can not be expected to 
provide for the education of a man’s children. 

. It is impossible for a wage-earner to share in the 
profits of an industry. 
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34. The chief factors bringing about distress in un- 
employment are economic. 





35. Religion has no place in a discussion of un- 
employment. 


36. Millions of men receive inadequate wages. 


37. The best protection for the workman in times of 
depression is a just wage. 


38. Labor unions are forbidden by the Church. 


39. The teachings of the Church do not permit labor 
to strike. 


40. It is impossible to make the various groups in 
human society equal. 


41. Man has a right to private property. 


42. The workingman has no obligations toward his 
employer. 


43. The rich have an obligation to help the poor and 
needy according to the precepts of the Gospel. 


44. It is necessary for the Church to mix in politics. 





45. It is perfectly proper to condemn with hatred 
those of the rich who are unjust to the working 
class and the poor. 


OUTLINE OF THE UNIT: FOR USE IN 
TEACHER’S EXPLANATION 
This outline is a guide that will assist the teacher in presenting 


the unit to students after their background for the work has been 
ascertained and before they begin their personal study of it. 


I. The Industrial Problem a Religion Problem. 


II. The Popes and the Industrial Problem: 
1. Leo XIII. 
2. Pius XI. 


III. Welfare of Society and the Industrial Problem. 
IV. Catholic Action and the Industrial Problem. 
V. Catholic Principles on Which Social Justice Is Based. 
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VI. Modern Business: 


1. The Factory System. 
2. Capital and Labor. 
3. Evils Attendant Upon Modern Industry. 


VII. Catholic Faith and Morality Applied to Specific Eco- 


nomic Issues: 

. Unemployment. 

. The Wage Scale. 

. Working Conditions. 

. Obligations of the State. 

. Women and Children in Industry. 

. Right to Private Ownership of Property. 


Aunt WN 


STUDY QUESTIONS 


These questions are focused directly on the unit, “Catholic Action 


and the Industrial Problem.” Students may find the answers to the 
questions in the chapter on “Catholic Action and the Industrial 
Problem” mentioned above. Best results are procured from this 
step in unit-teaching when the individual student is required to 
study the unit for himself, particularly during periods of supervised 
study in the classroom. 


1. 
2. 


wn 


6. 


iv) 


Explain why the industrial problem is a religious problem. 


What did Pope Leo XIII say in regard to the fact that it is im- 
possible to solve many social questions involved in industry 
without religion? 


. Summarize the teachings of the Church pertaining to industry 


as they are given in the encyclical of Leo XIII, called Condition 
of Labor. 


. What did Pope Pius XI say in his encyclical about Leo XIII’s 


Condition of Labor? 


. How does Pope Pius XI justify the Church in taking part in the 


solution of the industrial problem? 


What was the attitude of the Bishops of this country toward 
the industrial problem as set forth in the Pastoral Letter of 1920? 


. What does Pope Pius XI describe as the role of Catholic action 


in solving the social problems of today? 


. What are the four fundamental principles upon which social 


justice should be based? 








13. 
14. 


—_— 
cn 


16. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


. How did Pope Leo XIII describe the evils of industry ? 
26. 


27. 


28. 
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Why do you think it is necessary to understand the broad out- 
line of modern business in order to apply religious and moral 
principles to the industrial problem? 


. What do you understand by the factory system? 
11. 
12. 


What is technological unemployment? 


Be prepared to define the following in exact terms and in some 
detail: 1. capital, 2. corporation, 3. trust, 4. monopoly, 5. mid- 
dleman, 6. credit, 7. over-production, 8. labor union, 9. strikes. 


Describe the advantages of large scale production. 


In what way might the evils be abolished that accompany large 
scale production? 


. What does Pope Pius XI mean by the individualistic school de- 


scribed in the section of his encyclical on “Large Scale Pro- 
duction and the Results of Over Production” ? 


What did the American Bishops in 1919 have to say about mo- 
nopolies ? 


7. What are two considerations that must guide an industrial 


monopoly ? 
When has a monopoly a right to high profits? 


What is the threefold struggle for domination described by Pope 
Pius XI as the result of concentrated power? 


Why have leaders among the clergy and Catholic laity advocated 
the cooperative buying and selling of goods? 


In what way may the middleman fail in justice? 
Explain: “No one has a just title or claim to excessive profits.” 
What evils originate in credit institutions ? 


What are the principal evils of modern industry ? 


Name the three greatest evils of modern industry as pointed out 
by the Catholic Bishops of the United States in 1919. 


What does Catholic action endeavor to do for the clerical forces 
and manual laborers in industry? 


What did Pope Pius XI say in regard to the ownership of prop- 
erty by laborers? What had Pope Leo XIII to say about the 
ownership of property by workmen? 














29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


. Is an employer obliged to pay wages that would bring ruin to 


45. 


48. 
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Explain man’s right to own property. 

What are some of the unjust claims of capital? 

What is one unjust claim of labor? 

What are the evils of women and children in industry ? 


What are four recommendations made by the Bishops of the 
United States in 1919 in regard to women in industry? 


What are three unsatisfactory conditions to which many work- 
men are subjected? 


. What is the obligation of the State in regard to working con- 


ditions in industry? 


. Why should compensation be made to workmen who are in- 


jured while at work? 


. What did Pope Leo XIII write in regard to the length of a 


workman’s day? 


Why is the purely economic consideration inadequate in making 
wage contracts? 


Why should not wages be determined exclusively on the basis 
of profits? 


. Why is it wrong to exploit one another for material gain and 


money-making? 


What is a minimum living wage viewed from what the law of 
justice demands? 


What does Pope Leo XIII describe as a living wage? What 
did the Catholic Bishops of the United States, in their Pastoral 
Letter of 1920, favor in regard to the living wage? 


Why is a living wage merely the minimum of justice? 


him in his business? Explain. 


Why are the economic causes of unemployment more important 
than those that are personal? 


. What are the economic and personal causes of unemployment ? 
47, 


In what way may religion be a powerful influence in eliminating 
the causes of unemployment? 


Why is any work for the relief of unemployment part of Cath- 
olic action ? 
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49.What are some of the problems created by unemployment with 
which Catholic action must deal? 


50. What would be the natural advantages that would accompany 
the payment of living wages to the American working man? 


. What is the best protection for the working man in times of 
economic depression ? 


2. How can the property-less wage earner be placed in circum- 
stances whereby he can acquire a moderate ownership of prop- 
erty? 


53. What did the Bishops’ “Program of Social Reconstruction” 
have to say about social insurance for the workers in industry? 


. What are the advantages of the labor union? 
. What are the disadvantages of labor unions? 


56. Does the Church approve of workmen uniting in order to obtain 
their just rights? 


. What are some of the benefits that the workman has obtained 
through the union? 


. What are five defects of the trade union? 
59. What does the Church teach in regard to strikes? 


. Why did Pope Leo XIII and Pius XI recommend associations 
which would draw employee and employer closer together? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS ON “CATHOLIC ACTION AND 
THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM” 


The following titles will, without doubt, suggest other topics to 
the teacher. We can furnish our students with no more valuable 
learning experience than an assignment that will require them to 
write themselves or talk themselves clear-headed on a given sub- 
ject. 


I. The encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI on the in- 
dustrial question. 


II. How the teachings of the catechism apply to the in- 
dustrial question. 


III. Twenty-five quotations from the Gospels and their ap- 
plication to the industrial question. 
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. How Catholic action would improve conditions in____ 


factory (The student is to 
select one in his city or locality). 





. Cooperative markets. 
. Credit unions. 


How labor and capital should work together for the 
benefit of each other. 





How working conditions would improve with respect 
for Christian principles. 


. Why Catholics may not be socialists. 


OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION 
TRUE—FALSE TEST 


. Pope Benedict XV wrote the encyclical on labor 
called Rerum Novarum. 


. Many social questions involved in industry can- 
not be settled without religion. 


. The social question is merely an economic one. 


4. The social question can never be settled accord- 
ing to the dictates of religion. 


. The Church denounces greed and unjust prac- 
tices in industry. 


. The teachings of Christ must influence all busi- 
ness and industrial transactions. 


. The Catholic Church has always hesitated to 
champion the cause of those who toil. 


. Pope Leo’s encyclical on labor defines the rela- 
tive rights and duties of the rich and poor. 


. Pope Pius XI’s encyclical on Reconstructing the 
Social Order was issued on the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Pope Leo’s famous letter, Condition 


of Labor. 


. Justice, charity and happiness will follow man’s 
adherence to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. 





18. 
19, 
20. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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Pope Leo XIII drew the principles presented in 
his encyclical from the Gospel. 


. Because the labor problem is solely an economic 


one the Church should have no interest in it. 


. The industrial problem has an important moral 


angle. 


. The Church believes that it is wrong for her to 


interfere in earthly concerns without just cause. 


5. The Church has not the equipment nor the mis- 


sion to interfere in technical matters. 


. Problems of industry affect a very small propor- 


tion of society in general. 


. It is impossible for all men to acquire sufficient 


wealth to live in ordinary comfort. 
Society cannot be healthy while the poor suffer. — 
We owe obedience to the Bishops of our country. 


Man is required to be fair and just in all his 
relations with others. 


. Because the Church requires justice from man in 


his dealings with others, Catholics have never 
been guilty of injustice toward the poor. 


. The principles of Christianity bring contentment, 


happiness and prosperity. siliaiie 
Catholic action requires us to take part in the 
initiation of a better social order. 


Industry itself is the sole teacher and custodian 
of moral questions pertaining to economic life. 


. Most of the leaders in business have been par- 


ticularly devoted to Christian ideals. 


The purpose of Catholic action is to tear down 
economic society and to arouse man to revolu- 
tionary action. 


Disastrous national upheavals would result from 
the growth of the socialistic movement. 


All things must be done for the glory of God. 


. It is impossible for money-making affairs to be 
actuated by God’s glory. 
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30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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The Church’s mission is for rich and poor alike. 


It is impossible for a community to provide for 
the welfare of all the persons composing it. 


It is necessary that many persons be trained as 
mere instruments of production to be discharged 
when worn out. 


Certain laws that guarantee a full measure of 
liberty to man have become ineffective through 
the slavery accompanying modern industry. 


Liberty can never be the exclusive possession of 
any but the wealthy. 


. Man is a social being with obligations to his fel- 


lowmen. 


. Each one’s personal liberty and individuality 


must be curtailed for the sake of others. 


. Catholic teachings state that all men are brothers, 


with Christ as their elder brother and God as 
their father. 


The family is merely a temporary unit in society 
that should be destroyed when more effective 
groups are organized. 


All the social relations of man must be governed 
by justice and charity. 


. The average layman has little need to understand 


anything about modern business. 


At every stage of business relations, good morals 
are of outstanding importance. nna 
The factory system put industry into the home 
and small shop. hiduiine 
Many advantages have arisen from the factory 
system. 


. No disadvantages accompany the factory system. 


. The factory system encourages personal contact 


between employer and employee. 


. Technological unemployment is the result of new 


inventions that have lessened the number of 
workers in a given field. 











48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 
57. 


58. 


59. 


. It is impossible for large scale production to 


6l. 
62. 


63. 


65. 
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. Child labor was at its height before the factory 


system. 


Very few men are interested in adding to their 
wealth. 


Capital is used only in large scale production. 


Congress has passed laws regulating trusts. 


Large scale production has many advantages. 


Most of the advantages of large scale production 
go to the workers in the industry. 


In large scale production the worker frequently 
loses his individuality and becomes a mere ma- 
chine. 


It is not necessary for the evils that accompany 
large scale production to continue. 


The evils of large scale production could be 
minimized or abolished through the application 
of principles of charity and justice. 


An industrial system in harmony with the ideals 
of Christ could never exist. 


No nation has ever produced more than it can 
consume. 


Long and bitter wars have been fought by na- 
tions in order to dominate certain great markets 
for their produce. 


Wealth in the United States is equally distributed.___ 


over-produce. 


The proper ordering of economic affairs cannot 
be left to free competition alone. 


Free competition must be the ruling principle of 
the economic world. a 
Present conditions in social and economic life 
are conducive to man’s eternal salvation. 


. Capitalistic monopolies are justified in driving 


competitors into bankruptcy. 


Price-fixing is frequently a violation of justice. 
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60. 


07. 


80. 


81. 


82. 
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A business man is not justified in accepting large 
profits when just wages are not paid to the 
men who work for him. iaiiaieeti 
A monopoly has no right to the high profits re- 
sulting from the distruction of competition. 


. High profits coming from superior efficiency, 


great genius and expert service are not justified. 


. Economic domination in this country is in the 


hands of the great mass of workers. 


10. The accumulation of power in the hands of a 


few is the result of unlimited free competition. 


. It is not impossible for the state to become the 


slave of economic domination. 


. It is impossible for the middleman to serve a 


useful purpose in society. 


. When the middleman exacts excessive profits he 


is guilty of the sin of injustice. 


. In accepting excessive profits man is taking 


something to which he has no title and he is de- 
priving another of his due. 


. The Catholic Church is opposed to cooperative 


societies in the buying and selling of goods. 


. The laborer in industry has always been ade- 


quately rewarded. 


. A large majority of the poor are living in misery 


and wretchedness. 


. The workman suffers because of the greed of 


unrestrained competition. 


79. The hierarchy in this country has never deemed 


it wise to take any definite stand on the indus- 
trial situation. 


The work of Catholic action is to secure ad- 
herance to the ideals of our Divine Master. 


Most of the recommendations of Leo XIII are 
out of date. oon 
There has been no improvement in the condition 
of the working man in the past fifteen years. 


757 
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83. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


89. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


95. 


97. 
98. 
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Earthly goods are rightly distributed and shared 
equally by all classes of men. 


. Catholic action would procure a just share of 
the products of industry for the working class. _—__ 


The Catholic Church has found it impossible to 
develop a program of social action that will 
secure economic justice. 


Each wage earner should receive sufficient in- 
come from his labor that, by thrifty savings, he 
may join the number of those who own property. —___ 


Only a just share of the fruits of production 
should be permitted to go to the wealthy. 


. Both Pius XI and Leo XIII declared that the 
working man should have sufficient income to 
become a property owner. 


Much unrest among the working class would ac- 
company their ownership of property. 


. If Catholic action is applied to the industrial 
problem, the ownership of property will be the 
more widely distributed. 


The Church is opposed to the private ownership 


Every man has, by nature, the right to possess 
property of his own. 


In denying man the right of private ownership 
he is being deprived of the earth which God 


. Man’s sole obligation in using his property is to 
provide for his personal needs and pleasure. 


Catholic action requires man to give freely for 
the relief of distress and suffering. 


. A wealthy man is guilty of sin, who fails to co- 
operate with charitable works. 


Labor can prosper easily without capital. 


Catholic action advocates class war between the 
rich and the poor. 


. The unjust claims of both capital and labor are 
to be condemned. 
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100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104, 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109, 


110. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 
117. 


118. 
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The employment of women in factories has in- 
creased the efficiency of mothers in the home. 


The popes always have advocated placing chil- 
dren in industry. 


The proportion of women in industry ought to be 
kept within the smallest practicable limits. 


Both the Church and the State are bound to safe- 
guard certain God-given rights of men. 


No State in the union has ever made laws to im- 
prove the working conditions of the laborer. 


Employers have always encouraged the passing 
of laws that would improve the working condi- 
tions of the laborer. 


Catholic teachings declare that the State is bound 
to protect the worker by beneficial laws. 


The State should look upon rich and poor as 
equals. selina 


Multitudes engaged in industry have departed 
from the Christian spirit. 


The civil law should provide for the well-being 
of all groups. 


The State has no obligation toward the infirm 
and the needy. 


. When an employee is injured at his work it is 


always his own fault. 


. Employers should seek to make hours of work 


as long as possible. 


A workingman should have leisure and rest in 
proportion to the wear and tear of his strength. ____ 


Moral claims have no part in the making of the 
wage contract. 


Employers are absolved from any obligation to 
pay just wages providing the employee is willing 
to accept what is offered him. 


Catholics have never failed to pay just wages. 


Catholic teaching states that the law of supply 
and demand should determine wages. 


Pope Pius XI condemned the lowering or raising 
of the wage scale solely on the basis of profits. 
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119. 


120. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 
129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 
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It is wrong to exploit one another for material 
gain and money making. 


It is impossible for Christian precepts to bring 
capital and labor together. 


. The law of justice demands a minimum living 


wage. 


. Modern industry has never failed to pay ade- 


quately a man who worked ahead at his vocation. 


The needs of the worker must be considered in 
determining the minimum living wage. 


Those who control industry must permit reason- 
able access to the earth’s resources to others. 


Justice as a virtue applies impartially to all. 


The working man’s wage should provide ade- 
quately for himself, but it is not necessary that 
it provide also for his family. 


The right of labor to a living wage was first 
stated by Pope Pius XI. 


A living wage is the full measure of justice. 
States should refrain from establishing laws for 
minimum living wages. 

The living wage includes the maintainance of 
the worker and his family. 

Only about 10,000 people in this country are not 
receiving a living wage. 

The minimum wage of necessity varies with dif- 
ferent localities and times. 


The law and the virtue of justice are violated 
when man is obliged to accept less than a living 
wage. 


Pope Pius XI is opposed to the wage earner be- 
coming a sharer in the management and profits 
of an industry. 


Catholic action strives to help the worker obtain 
some degree of ownership. 


The owership of property has a marked tendency 
to make man discontented. 
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137. Revolutionary ideas are bound to follow when 
a large proportion of the population is without 
property and living a hand to mouth existence. 


138. Employers are bound to pay living wages to their 
employees even though such an action results in 
ruin to the business. diastase 


139. The condition of the particular business must 
be considered in settling a scale of wages. easiest 


140. There is little unemployment in modern busi. 
ness. retin 


. Unemployment is chronic. satneiatia 


. Causes of unemployment are always personal on 
the part of workers. Gialinen 


. The chief factors that bring about distress in 
unemployment are economic. acoaiinn 


. The uneven distribution of wealth is a cause of 
unemployment. inane 


. In prosperous times the great majority of men 
receive adequate wages. destin 


. The largest part of our national income goes to 
a small group of people. ontes 


. Consumption of goods is little affected by the 
condition of the wage-earner. a" 


. Technological unemployment is brought about 
by the reduction in the working force due to 
overproduction. a 


. Consumption of goods must keep pace with pro- 
duction in order to prevent unemployment. ome 


La hs . 
. The wage-carner is the great consumer. a 


La - . 
. The unemployment problem is exclusively an 
economic one. ‘amegiiion 


. It is a work of Catholic action to participate in 
the relief of unemployment. wennien 


. Charity commands us to help our neighbor when 
he needs it. 


. New inventions tend to increase unemployment. 








161. 
162. 


163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 
170. 


171. 
172. 


173. Labor unions have several serious defects. 
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5. Vast numbers of men are out of work even in 


times of great business activity. 


. Unemployment never arises as a result of indus- 
trial efficiency. 


57. It is a false economy to discharge men in times 


of business depression. 


. Although a man’s business may be on the verge 
of ruin he should not discharge any of his em- 
ployees. 


. Over-production and under-consumption are the 
principal causes of unemployment. 


. Our industrial resources will never permit the 
employer to provide a living wage for the large 
proportion of his workers. 


Religion should help to eliminate the causes of 
unemployment. 


_———— 


A lack of religious living is at the basis of eco- 
nomic problems. 


It is impossible for industry to provide for the 
welfare of all employees. 


Free competition permits the survival only of 
those who are the strongest. 


Free competition is the result of man’s adherence 
to a religious conscience. 


To lower or raise wages unduly. with a view to 
private profit, is contrary to social justice. 


An industry that pays a profit to its investors 
ought to be able to support its workers in reason- 
able and frugal comfort. 


Industry is bound to protect its workers against 
disability. 


The Church is opposed to labor unions. 


The workman is more powerful and more influ- 
ential than the employer. 


Strikes are never justified. 


The Bishops of the United States forbid workers 
to form or maintain any kind of organization. 
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. In most cases trade unions are made up of men 
who are unskilled laborers. 


. No union has ever been guilty of calling a strike 
without justification. 


Labor unions guarantee employment at all times. 


. The principles of justice and charity must regu- 
late the affairs of the labor union. 


. There are certain conditions which when fulfilled 
justify men in taking part in a strike. 


. All peaceful means must be tried before a strike 
is justified. 


. A strike must always be a measure of last resort. 


. Arbitration boards are seldom fair in their deci- 
sions. 


. The Church has always pleaded for the harmoni- 
ous settlement of questions at issue. 


. Labor has never been invited to participate in the 
management of any business. 


. Participation of labor in management brings em- 
ployers and employees into closer contact with 
each other. 


. Peace and good will are promoted by the par- 
ticipation of labor in the management of a busi- 
ness. 


. The labor or trade union has been necessary to 
workers in their struggle for fair wages. 


. Human society is composed of equal elements. 


. All men are equal in as much as they come from 
God, have been redeemed by Christ and will be 
judged according to their merits and demerits. ——— 


. The ownership of private property is man’s by 
natural right. 


. Labor has no obligations to capital. 


. Capital is bound to permit laborers to fulfill their 
religious duties. 


_ 


. Christian democracy is based on principles of 
Catholic faith and morality. 
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193. Christian democracy should take sides in politics 
and always work for a particular party. en 

194. Christian democracy was founded on the precepts 
of the Gospel. en 

195. It is well for Christian democracy to avoid the 

suggestions of the Bishops of the country and 
their representatives. cmatenee  eunimne 

196. The masses should be aroused to hatred for the 
rich, mipenion - wanbiaas 

197. As brothers of Christ we should be influenced by 

sentiments of brotherly love in our business and 
industrial enterprises. cuca <aaiiitiad 

198. Christianity has a tremendous opportunity to 
raise industry to a high and lofty spiritual plane. — 

199. The state of grace makes us brothers of one an- 
other. ee 

200. Christ is head of His Mystical Body which is the 
Church. a 

COMPLETION TEST 

1. It is impossible to settle the various social questions involved 
in industry without applying principles. 

2. Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical on labor is known as 

3. Pope Pius XI’s encyclical on labor is called 

4. Pius XI called Leo XIII’s encyclical the of 


6. 


N 


10. 
11. 





the social order. 


. It is only by adhering to the teachings of the Church on the 


virtues of and that true 
happiness will prevail among men on earth. 

The Bishops of the United States issued a very definite pro- 
gram on in 1919. 








. We owe to the teachings of our bishops. 
. The effective enforcement of Catholic social reform will put 





to rout such radical forces as 
and 





’ 





. All creatures are created for the honor and glory of 
Catholic principles are based on the teachings of 


A society or community must be organized for the benefit of 
the persons composing it. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


. It belongs to the very 


Employers are obliged to pay a ________ wage to the men 
working for them. 


If the wage-earner has the hope and opportunity of 


property, much of his unrest with present conditions will dis- 
appear. 


Both capital and ____. depend _ upon each other for 
their common good. 


. Christian and both demand 








that industry protect the worker who has been injured at 
work. 





. The wage demanded by justice must be 


enough to support the wage earner in reasonable and frugal 
comfort. 


of man to possess 





property. 


. Labor has a right to a wage. 





. The causes of unemployment are ___________ and. 





. The has been one of the most 


effective means used by workers to improve working condi- 
tions. 


. Workers may not strike in order to obtain 
demands. 





. Those who are engaged in production are not forbidden to in- 
crease their fortunes in a manner. 





. A living wage is not a full measure of 





. The fundamental law of the Catholic religion is the great 
law of of God and of neighbor. 


. A strike is a measure of last resort. The peaceful means of 
must first be tried. 








KEY 


TRUE-FALSE TEST 


. True 11. True 16. False 
. False 12. False 17. False 
. True 13. True 18. True 
. False 14. True 19. True 
. True 15. True 20. True 
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COMPLETION TEST 


1. Christian or religious 12. just or living 
2. Rerum Novarum or Condi- 13. owning 
tion of Labor 14. labor 
3. Quadragesimo anno or For- 15. charity, jutsice 
ty Years After: Recon- 16. minimum 
structing the Social Order. 17. nature 
4, Magna Charta 18. living 
5. justice, charity 19. personal, economic 
6. social reconstruction 20. labor or trade union 
7. obedience 21. unjust 
8. socialism, communism, bol- 22. just 
shevism 23. justice 
9. God 24. love 
10. Christ 25. conference 
11. all 


3K * *k * Kk 


Note: The reader will observe that in the outline of the teaching 
unit presented in this article no mention has been made of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The writer has planned an addi- 
tional unit on this topic. The unit is called “The Economic 
Organization of Society and the Mystical Body of Christ.” 
Study material for the student may be procured from the text, 
Catholic Action, by Father Campion and the writer. The fol- 
lowing is an outline that the teacher may use in presenting the 
unit to the class: 


I. Why reform in the social order is needed: 
1. Scale of wages. 
2. Distribution of property. 
3. Free competition in business. Economic domina- 
tion of society. 
II. Obligations of employer and employee to social justice and 
social charity. 


III. Pius XI’s plan for organization by vocational groups. Ben- 
efits that would accompany the organization of the economic 
world into vocational groups. 


IV. Existing associations in industry. 

V. The place of the State in the reform of the social order. 
VI. Vocational organization as applied to the farmer. 
VII. The Mystical Body of Christ. 


VIII. The influence of the Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
on industry. 


IX. Christian principles in the regulation of economic life. 
X. Catholic action and the reconstruction of the social order. 




















College Religion 














SOME DESIRABLE TRAIT-ACTIONS IN THE 
COLLEGE TEACHER OF RELIGION 


Eprtor’s Note: We claim no originality in the brief analysis given below. 
The characteristics listed are the result of extensive contacts with educational 
literature and representative educational thinkers. No attempt was made to 
assemble all desirable traits, but particular effort was made to include those 
traits that are lacking, at times, in the college instructor of Religion. 


IN THE FIELD OF COURSE CONTENT 


The college instructor: 


& 


. Organizes content of course into significant topics or units. 


aA wm & W NHN 


N 


10. 
11. 


Is a master of his subject. 


. Adapts content to the needs of students. 
. Prepares a thoroughly organized syllabus for each course. 
. Is practical. 


. Is careful to relate his content to kindred fields and other sub- 


jects. 


. Selects content that has an intellectual challenge for students. 


. Is familiar with other courses in his department to avoid over- 


lapping and unfilled gaps. 


. Is able to give an objective evaluation of the text his class is 


using. 
Keeps well informed in regard to new materials in his field. 


Asks for library books that will contribute to the development 
of independent habits of study in students. 
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COLLEGE RELIGION 


IN THE FIELD OF METHOD 


The college instructor: 


}. 


States at the beginning of the term, the principal aims of his 
course with its expected contributions to those taking it. 


2. Never goes to class without specific preparation. 
3. Receives 100% attention from his class. 


. Uses some form of the pretest to determine the background of 


students for a course. 


. Provides for a maximum amount of student activity. 


. Corrects and returns papers promptly. 

. Holds frequent quizzes on text. 

. Explains assignment thoroughly. 

. Has an efficient device for checking on required reading. 


. Formulates assignments in such a manner that they demand 


learning activity from each and every student, without excep- 
tion. 


. Holds class responsible for all assignments. 
. Makes students responsible for special reports. 
. Appreciates the time element involved in the assignments that 


he makes. 


. Distributes assignments evenly throughout the course. 


. Provides students with adequate opportunity for oral expres- 


sion on religious topics. 


. Prepares examination questions that are intelligible to his class. 


. Develops objective standards to use in correcting tests and ex- 


aminations. 


. Has a rating scale for the scoring of term papers. 
. Places only relative stress on marks and examinations. 


. Keeps individuals busy at their highest level of successful at- 


tainment: (1) Offers opportunity—kindly and justly—for the 
poor student to attain relative accomplishment; (2) Offers the 
superior student stimulation for achievement commensurate to 
his ability. 


. Is not afraid or unwilling to try those new methods that are 


advocated by educational leaders. 
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22. 
23. 
24. 


26. 
27. 
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Experiments with different methods and compares results, 
Gives major problems proper emphasis. 


Avoids placing emphasis on topics of minor importance. 


5. Develops an objective standard for evaluating his teaching. 


Endeavors to improve teaching with each course taught. 


Is able to impart his interest and enthusiasm to students. 


AS PART OF HIS PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


The college instructor: 


1. 
r & 


6. 


NI 


Urges the use of placement examinations for freshmen. 


Encourages the establishment of senior courses that will require 
independent reading, writing and investigation. 


Initiates and carries on research that will contribute directly to 
the work of the Department of Religion in his college. 


. Cooperates with the research of others in the field of Religion. 


. Exchanges information with persons or groups interested in 


the teaching of Religion. 


Cooperates with city, state and national groups engaged in the 
teaching of Religion. 


. Makes self familiar with new material in his field. 
. Reads important journals in his field. 


TOWARD HIS STUDENTS 


The college instructor: 


“J 


. Knows his students personally. 


. Compares the achievement of individuals with their native 


ability to accomplish. 


Secures a definite standard of achievement from each one. 


. Does not show partiality. 
. Is not sarcastic. 


. Has work of the course so organized that by the middle of the 


term each student may be given a reliable statement of his 
standing to date. 


. Provides students with intellectual and spiritual comradeship 
among themselves and with the faculty. 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS AND THE SIX 
PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—SECTION III 
MANUAL OF RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOLS, 1932 EDITION * 


COMMITTEE ON Revision: Reverend Leon McNeill—Editor, Reverend Ray- 
mond J. Campion, Sister M. Ignatius Hayden, C.S.J., Ellamay Horan, Miriam 
Marks, Mary FE. Spencer and Alice Vignos. 


The entire course of study for religious vacation schools 
has been prepared for the guidance of teachers. In the 
present section and in all others the teacher must understand 
that it is his or her privilege and obligation to modify an 
outline in accord with the needs of individual pupils and the 
particular group being instructed. 


In using the outline for Section III the teacher will re- 
ceive splendid assistance from Teaching the Ten Command- 
ments (Sisters Mary Agnesine and Mary Catherine, S.S. 
N.D.) Milwaukee: Bruce, 1931. Assistance also will be 
derived from The Mass Drama (William Busch) College- 
ville: Liturgical Press, 1930. 


* This new edition may be procured from the Rural Life Bureau, N.C.W.C., 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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NOTES FOR THE TEACHER ON EACH PERIOD’S WORK 
I 


Prayer Study. For this exercise those prayers have been 
selected that enter most frequently into the prayer practice 
of Catholics. Teachers will observe that there are a number 
of suggestions for the pupils to write the prayers that they 
have been saying for sometime. This device is an excellent 
means of determining the exactitude with which pupils have 
learned the words as well as their understanding of them. 
Ideas that have been inaccurately learned cannot contribute 
to desirable prayer habits. This period is not a time for 
prayer but for the study of particular prayers and the prac- 
tice of prayer. 


II 


Picture Study and Stories. In planning for this period of 
the day effort has been made to call the teacher’s attention 
to the use of biblical stories and the lives of the saints to 
illustrate the particular doctrinal idea for the day. Likewise 
mention should be made of the value that will accrue to this 
study when teachers and pupils relate incidents from con- 
temporary life that exemplify admirable illustrations of re- 
spect for the commandment being studied. Because of the 
wealth of material in Teaching the Ten Commandments only 
a few notes are made under this heading. 


III 


New Testament Study. The teacher will observe that for 
this period of the day the only assistance given is in specific 
references to chapters and verses. If each pupil has a copy 
of the New Testament this period might be spent profitably 
as one of supervised study with the pupils copying the refer- 
ences and then illustrating from their present life and from 
adult life how they can put each particular scriptural recom- 
mendation into effect. In those schools where each child has 
not a copy of the New Testament the teacher may assign 
particular pupils to look up the references in advance and to 
place them on the blackboard or to dictate them to the class. 
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This exercise is valuable not only because of the unction 
in the scriptural verses but also because of the assistance 
the exercise will give pupils in using the New Testament. 
Requiring the pupil to apply the verses concretely to his im- 
mediate life and to his later adult life is a forceful exercise 
in character training. 


IV 


Christian Doctrine. The teacher will receive particular 
help in presenting the Decalogue to children by using as a 
reference, Teaching the Ten Commandments. Not only does 
this book present a detailed outline for each commandment, 
but it has a wealth of suggestions for class discussion in the 
form of practical problems. The teacher will also find most 
helpful the sections in this book entitled “Social Advant- 
ages.” 


V 


Liturgy. While the Ten Commandments do not lend 
themselves easily to a correlation with the liturgy, attempt 
has been made to assign to this period of the day topics that 
are related, when possible. Unrelated topics have been used 
when it was believed that children should have a renewed 
understanding of them during the junior high school period. 


VI 


Individual and Group Projects. This section has for its 
particular purpose to direct the pupil in making his study 
function in his daily life. Copies of the Jndividual’s Daily 
Record may be procured from Wm. H. Sadlier, 11 Park 
Place, New York, or teachers may direct pupils in ruling 
their own books. The use of this book helps pupils in the 
acquisition of desirable habits and in the eradication of un- 
desirable traits. If the study of each commandment is ap- 
plied practically to the child’s life he will become conscious 
of his personal needs. To help him identify the faults 
of character he must eradicate, the teacher has many 
opportunities, i.e., in the story period, New Testament study 
and time of Christian Doctrine. At the beginning of the 
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summer school the teacher explains the use of the Daily 
Record as a means of acquiring desirable habits. Daily at 
the commencement of this period pupils should be given op- 
portunity to check their personal records and to plan for the 
next twenty-four hours. 


The following paragraph is a further explanation of the 
Individual’s Daily Record. * 


THE DAILY CHECK: A SUGGESTION FOR CHARACTER TRAINING 


For centuries the novices of religious orders have been trained 
in the practice of the particular examen. Something similar to the 
particular examen that religious orders make daily might be a very 
helpful device to use in the work of character education. The morn- 
ing resolution, the check later in the day on the past twenty-four 
hours, and the narrowing down of a subject for examen are three 
characteristics of the particular examen that fit in easily to the life of 
the layman. May not our vacation schools make a more virtuous 
contribution to this generation if some such device as the daily 
check could be made to function in the lives of boys and girls? It 
is not necessary that the pupil know of predominant passions, etc. 
It is enough, in fact it would be most worthy, if he would recognize 
specific good actions that he does not perform and which his life 
affords many opportunities to practice and then would take them one 
by one, striving daily until he had made them habitual in his life. 
Such a simple device as the daily check ought to be an invaluable 
help to the pupil, and to the adult, to keep the resolutions of retreats 
and missions and to grow in virtue. The writer is recommending 
nothing intricate. He is suggesting that teachers instruct their pupils 
on the value of recognizing the virtues that they have many oppor- 
tunities to practice and that they take specific acts of each virtue and 
work at these acts, one at a time, until the acts become habitual in 
their lives. In the work of making the particular act habitual 
the use of a check form is recommended whereon once each day the 
pupil will note by a single symbol his success or failure during that 
day in performing the particular act. Such check forms are not to 
be inspected by the teacher or anyone else. It would be desirable 
if the school would provide individuals with a simple form requir- 
ing nothing from the child but the daily mark. While the check- 
form used is for the pupil alone, the teacher should remind, en- 
courage, and suggest ways and means that virtues may be practiced. 
Pupils have been known to be dishonest in contributing to a general 
spiritual treasury. In the procedure outlined above there is no in- 


* Adapted from Notes for the Teacher of Religion, May, 1930. 
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centive for dishonesty, as the pupil’s record is for himself and 
God and for no one else to see. The individual should be taught 
that such a program is pleasing to God, a way to accomplish God’s 
will more carefully, and an offering that he may make daily to God. 
The work of such a daily particular examen should be explained 
to pupils as a work of supererogation for the individual to do or 
not to do. He should understand clearly that he has no obligation 
to pursue it. With the present tendency of the school to give in- 
creased attention to the practical application of virtue to the daily 
life of the pupil, the individual will be prepared to use more intel- 
ligently and with greater profit a form for checking himself daily 
on his growth in virtue. 


A second project is suggested for these days during which 
pupils are studying the Ten Commandments. A book is 
planned that is called The Vacation School Journal or some 
other title of the teacher’s or pupils’ selection. The book is 
to be a group project to which pupils will contribute de- 
scriptive material and illustrations. Pictures may be pro- 
cured from current papers and magazines. The descriptive 

material will consist of brief paragraphs signed by the pupils 
| in which they will relate incidents or describe situations in 
which now as children and later as adults they may apply 
each commandment to their lives. In order to assist them 
in this work the teacher should help the class to see the Com- 
mandment in outline before they start their work on the 
day’s contribution to the project. Each pupil’s contribution 
to the Journal should have the teacher’s approval before it 
is posted in the book. This is the typical scrap book idea. 
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Theology for the Teacher 

















VENIAL SIN 


SACERDOS 


The importance of the part sin plays in the life of the 
Christian may, to the superficial observer, appear exaggerat- 
ed. For when we consider that, by his passion and death, 
Christ not only redeemed us from bondage to the devil but 
also merited for us grace most abundantly, it might seem 
that the very thought of sin would be so repugnant to us 
as to preclude effectually all danger of its ever coming close 
to us. And yet bitter experience demonstrates to us only 
too effectually the sad truth that sin is a very lively actor 
in the drama of our lives, and that we need to know it 
well,—its nature, its power, its subterfuges, its disguises — 
in order that we be not deluded and induced to accept the 
false for the true, the evil for the good. It is true, indeed, 
that sin, in itself, is repellant. According to St. Thomas, sin 
is “the turning away from God, the unchangeable good and 
the turning to creature, the changeable good;” and since 
this very definition indicates a deordination, it presents to 
us the image of something obnoxious to our ideal of justice 
and right order. We are not concerned here to go into a de- 
tailed explanation of the genesis of sin and human depravity; 
suffice it for our purpose that we take for granted the state- 
ment that, as a consequence of Adam’s first prevarication, 
the human intellect was so wounded in its natural parts 
that it is no longer able unaided to distinguish always the 
right from the wrong, and so it is subject to deception, just 
as the will at times suffers that vacillation which St. Paul so 
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graphically describes as his own case: ‘‘For the good which 
I will, Ido not; but the evil which I will not, that I do.”' 
And so we must study sin, not alone that our horror and 
fear of it may grow but likewise that we may become more 
skilled to recognize the first approaches to that moral quag- 
mire lest we slip in and be engulfed. 

Sin is defined by St. Thomas, following St. Augustine, as 
any word, act or desire against the eternal law of God. Sin 
is distinguished, in reference to its gravity, into mortal and 
venial. It is called mortal if, on account of the violation of 
a law which imposes a grave obligation, it ruptures the 
friendship between the soul and God and renders the sinner 
liable to eternal damnation. Otherwise the sin is called 
venial. 


The distinction between mortal and venial sin evidently 
is based upon, first, the difference in the gravity of the mat- 
ter of the sinful act; secondly, upon the completeness of the 
deliberation which precedes the act; and, thirdly, upon the 
fulness of the will’s consent to the act. A venial sin (so called 
because more easily pardoned—venia) is always a sin; 
therefore, it must have matter, which is the object of the 
sinner’s act; it must be preceded by deliberation because it 
is a human, i.e., a free act; it must be voluntary because, 
again, it is a human act. Now act may differ from act in im- 
portance, i.e., matter; moreover, the importance may be 
shaded—lighter or heavier—by malice. When the matter 
of an act, other things being equal, is less grave,—when for 
instance, it would not be equal in weight to an act whose 
commission would render one liable to eternal damnation, 
then the act is said to be not sufficiently grave in matter to 
constitute a mortal sin. Again, when the deliberation which 
precedes the dictate of conscience as to the morality of the 
act is too brief, or when the motives for and against morality 
have not been sufficient-known or sufficiently weighed, then 
there is said to be a defect of deliberation and the act, while 
a human act, is a venial sin. Finally, the will by which the 
complete act is elicited may be sluggish or physically weak, 
or in some way blamelessly handicapped, and then the act 


*Romans VII, 19. 
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proceeds from a principle not completely active, and the act 
is a venial sin. A venial sin, therefore, is a word, deed or 
desire contrary to the law of God, the matter of which is of 
slight importance, or which is committed without due de- 
liberation or full consent of the will. 


Venial sin does not destroy sanctifying grace in the soul 
and consequently does not deprive the soul of its title to 
eternal life. Also it goes without saying that no number of 
venial sins can by addition or combination be made to equal 
one mortal sin. Is venial sin, then, entirely negligible? By 
no means. For, first of all, sin is sin; and while venial sin is 
not a complete and absolute aversion from God, it is never- 
theless a beginning of such a movement and a manifestation 
of a disposition to relax in the steadfast forward motion to- 
wards his ultimate end which every creature owes to his 
Creator. Moreover, while venial sin certainly does not take 
away sanctifying grace from the soul, it does weaken charity 
and by so doing renders the soul more open to temptation 
and at the same time lessens its power of resistance. All 
this is true of individual venial sins; it is specially true of 
habitual venial sins. Particularly to be deplored is the state 
of that soul which pauses, before almost every act, to ques- 
tion whether or not the act can be performed without in- 
curring the ultimate guilt of mortal sin. For what sort of 
filial love dwells in the heart of that son who cares not what 
offense he commits against his father so long as he escapes 
the final punishment of disinheritance? 


A word remains to be said in regard to the confession of 
venial sins. Certainly there is no obligation of confessing 
venial sins. They are simply not subject to “The Keys,” 
that is, they are not proper matter of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. But can they be confessed or absolved? Yes, to both 
questions. This, however, is to be noted that only those 
venial sins can be sacramentally absolved to which our con- 
trition individually extends. We are advised as a disciplin- 
ary measure to confess our venial sins, at least the more im- 
portant, always bearing in mind that there are other means, 
such as an act of contrition, the sacramentals, etc., for the 
forgiving of venial sins besides the Sacrament of Penance. 




















The Home and Religious Training 














ARE YOUR CHILDREN FAMILIAR WITH THESE 


SENTENCES FROM THE GOSPELS? 


The life of Christ is a treasure store that parents may 


utilize in developing a love for the things of God in their 
children. Parents of older children will be interested in the 
test we are giving below. It is very simple to administer. 
The child is asked to tell the correct word to insert in each 
blank. The sentences are taken directly from the Gospel 


accounts. 

1. And they came with haste; and they found Mary and Joseph, 
and the infant lying in the __-__ St. Late TT, 1 

2. Did you not know, that I must be about my —————__- bussi- 
ness? St. Luke II, 49. 

3. And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was 

—_.to them. St. Luke II,51. 
4. Blessed are the — , for they shall obtain mercy. St. 


wn 


6. 


“J 


. Blessed are the 


Matthew V, 7. 


, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. St. Matthew V, 9. 








But I say to you, Love your ________, do good to them 
that _-__-——d“wou. St. Matthew V, 44. 

not, that you may not be judged. St. Maithew 
VI, 1. 
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8. 


10. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 





_________, and it shall be given you: seek, and you shall 
find: knock, and it shall be opened to you. St. Matthew VII, 7. 
. And he that taketh not up his _______ and followeth me, 


is not worthy of me. St. Matthew X, 38. 


Take up my yoke upon you, and learn of me, because I am 


—_____ and ___________ off heart: and you shall find 
rest to your souls. St. Matthew XI, 29. 


Then Jesus answering, said to her: O woman, great is thy 


_________; be it done to thee as thou wilt; and her daughter 
was cured from that hour. St. Matthew XV, 28. 


For what doth it profit a man, if he ______ the whole 


world, and suffer the ___-_-___ off his own soul? St. Mat- 
thew XVIII, 20. 





For where there are or gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them. St Mat- 
thew XVIII, 20. 


. Jesus said to him: Thou shalt ___ the Lord _ thy God 


with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind. This is the greatest and the first commandment. 
St. Matthew XXII, 37-38. 


And the second is like to this: Thou shalt ______ thy 
neighbour as thyself. St Matthew XXII, 39. 

For what shall it _______ a. man, _ if he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his _-__-__-__? St. Mark 
VIII, 36. 
. Watch ye, and ________ that ye enter not into temptation. 


St. Matthew XXVI, 41. 





. And when you shall stand to pray , if you have 


aught against any man; that your Father also, who is in heaven, 
may forgive you your sins. St. Mark XI, 25. 


. Judge not, and you shall not be ________._ Condemn not, 


and you shall not be condemned. , and you shall 
be forgiven. St. Luke VI, 37. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


rN 
uw 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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Give, and it shall be __m____ to you.._- St. Luke VI, 38. 
For he that shall be ___________ of me and of my words, of 


him the Son of man shall be ashamed, when he shall come in 
his majesty, and that of his Father. St. Luke IX, 26. 


And whosoever doth not carry his ______ and come after 
me, cannot be my disciple. St. Luke XIV, 27. 


Take heed to yourselves. If thy brother sin against thee, re- 


prove him: and if he do penance, _________ him. Andd_ if 
he sin against thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a 


day be converted unto thee, saying, I repent ; _________ him. 
St. Luke XVII, 3-4. 


Render therefore to ________ the things that are 


ES = SCO Ol ee ° | 
Luke XX, 25. 


. If you ______ me, keep my commandments. St. John 


XIV, 15. 


He that hath my commandments, and _________ them; he 
it is that loveth me. St. John XIV, 21. 


And Jesus said to them: Come after me, and I will make you 


to become __________ of men. St. Mark I, 17. 
And there came to him the blind, and the lame in the temple; 
and he ________ them. St. Matthew XXI, 14. 


But that you may know that the Son of man hath power on 


earth to _____ sins, (he saith to the sick of the palsy,) 
I say to thee: Arise, take up thy bed and go into thy house. St. 
Mark II, 10-11. 


And whilst they were eating, Jesus took bread; and blessing, 
broke, and gave to them, and said: ‘Take ye, This is my 


. St. Mark XIV, 22. 


And he said to them: This is my _________ o f the new testa- 
ment, which shall be shed for many. St. Mark XIV, 24. 








| a 


32. 
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33. 


34. 


5. And 


. He is not here, for he is 


. And the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken to them, was 


38. 
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Jesus said to them: My meat is to do the of him 


that sent me, that I may perfect his work. St. John IV, 34. 


And Jesus said: Father, forgive them for they 
not what they do. St. Luke XXIII, 34. 


And Jesus said to him: Amen I say to thee, this day thou shalt 


be with me in . St. Luke XXIII, 43. 
him, they divided his garments, casting lots 
upon them, what every man should take. St. Mark XV, 24. 


—_________, as he said. Come, and 
see the place where the Lord was laid. St. Matthew XXVIII, 6. 


up into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 


God. St. Mark XVI, 19. 


Jesus saith to him: Because thou hast —______ me, 
Thomas, thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not 


seen, and have . St John XX, 29. 


KEY 
1. manger 14. love 26. keepeth 
2. father’s 15. love 27. fishers 
3. subject 16. profit, soul 28. healed 
4. merciful 17. pray 29. forgive 
5. peacemakers 18. forgive 30. body 
6. enemies, hate 19. judged, forgive 31. blood 
7. Judge 20. given 32. will 
8. Ask 21. ashamed 33. know 
9. cross 22. cross 34. paradise 
10. meek, humble 23. forgive, forgive 35. crucifying 
11. faith 24. Caesar, Caesar’s,36. risen 
12. gain, loss God, God’s 37. taken 
13. two, three 25. love 38. seen, believed 














Research Investigations 














Religious Instruction. A Report on Programs Conducted 
in Many Dioceses for jthe Instruction of Catholic Children 
Not in Catholic Schools. Washington, D.C.: Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1931. Pp. 
70. 


This survey was made during the year, 1931, under the 
direction of Reverend George Johnson, of the Department 
of Education of the N.C.W.C. In his “Letter of Trans- 
mittal” (printed at the opening of the Report) to the 
episcopal chairman of the Department of Education, the 
Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., $.T.M., Father 
Johnson, director of the Department of Education, stated: 
“Special commendation is due Mr. James E. Cummings, the 
statistician of the Department, whose zealous labors have 
made this report possible.” 


The purpose of the study was to determine the manner in 
which religious instruction is provided for Catholic children 
attending public schools in the various dioceses of the coun- 
try. Seventy-five dioceses * contributed data. At present the 
Department of Education is continuing the study to make 
it as complete as possible. The Department is also engaged 
in revising the report to make the information it contains 
available to all who are interested in religious instruction. 

The data for the study were obtained by means of a ques- 
tionnaire. However, previous to sending out the question- 
naire, information was obtained from the chancellor of each 
diocese in regard to the name of an individual or of an 


organization that would be in a position to give the desired 
information. 





*The term diocese is used to designate archdioceses and dioceses. 
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In the report of last November, complete data were pre- 
sented from six archdioceses and thirty-nine dioceses, while 


statements from a number of other dioceses were also in- 
cluded. 


The information obtained from the investigation is 
presented in four parts. In Part I data are given: (1) 
On types of schools (parishes with parochial schools and 
parishes without parochial schools); (2) On optional and 
required attendance together with information relative 
to those places where public school authorities provide 
a schedule of religious instruction; (3) On the organ- 
ization of religious instruction with data on the responsi- 
bility for instruction, the teaching staff, teacher training, 
places for instruction, grading of classes, and courses of 
study; (4) On the financial side of the problem with data 
on support of schools by parishes, support of schools by 
dioceses, special funds for catechetical work, and the financ- 
ing of religious vacation schools. Data on each one of the 
above questions are presented in tables that make an 
analysis of existing conditions easy to read and study. 


The questionnaire form itself gave those contributing in- 
formation opportunity to give additional data relative to 
this question of religious instruction for children not in 
Catholic schools. Part II of the Report gives fourteen pages 
to the statements made by diocesan officials, thereby con- 
tributing to a better understanding of the specific questions 
that were presented in Part I. Those who are studying 
problems of religious instruction for public school children 
will find valuable information in these pages. 


Part III of the Report gives statements from those 
dioceses that were not mentioned in Parts I and II. At the 
close of this section the archdioceses and dioceses are listed, 
seventy-two in all, that conducted religious vacation schools 
during the Summer of 1931. 


Those who contributed information on the various 
dioceses were asked for the name and address of a pastor or 
group who had done outstanding work in the field of re- 
ligious instruction for children not attending Catholic 
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schools. In turn, these individuals and organizations were 
asked to write a detailed description of their work. Part IV 
of the Report gives the descriptions that were received in 
response to this inquiry. 


The Appendix gives a copy of the questionnaire prepared 
by the Department of Education of the N.C.W.C. for use 
in this study. The questionnaire itself consists of less than 
one and one-half pages of printed matter. This is an ideal 
that it is most desirable for a questionnaire to attain. With- 
out doubt tremendous good should come both from the 
present Report and from the completed study. Not only are 
interesting data presented that will be of assistance to all 
those directing the work of religious instruction for children 
in non-Catholic schools, but the data procured through the 
investigation ought to represent a very constructive founda- 
tion on which those in authority may make the best possible 
provisions for improvement in the religious instruction of 
Catholic children not attending Catholic schools. 

















; New Books in Review 














Small Catechism of the Mass. (Third edition) By Paul 
Bussard. Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1932. 
Pp. 24. 


While educators are justly opposed to material that is 
published in question and answer form, nevertheless we 
would like to recommend for the teacher’s guidance and the 
learner’s assistance this small booklet by Father Bussard. 
In its Foreword the author states that his Catechism was 
planned on the same sequence of thought that is developed 
more extensively in the pamphlet, /f J Be Lifted Up. This 
essay and the Small Catechism of the Mass supplement each 
other. The content of the Catechism is presented in simple 
language following the idea of the double action in the Mass. 
The diagram of the action of the Holy Sacrifice presented 
by the author in this booklet, as well as in /f J Be Lifted Up, 
is of real value in correlating the content of the several chap- 
ters of the Small Catechism of the Mass and, particularly, in 
helping the learner to establish for himself a basis upon 
which an enriched knowledge and a more cooperative spirit 
with the Holy Sacrifice may be developed. 


Why The Mass? (Second Edition) By Dom Louis 
Traufler, O.S.B. and Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. Collegeville, 
Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1932. Pp. 30. 


In this new edition of a very worthwhile pamphlet from 
the Popular Liturgical Library the authors answer the 
proposed question by dividing their reply into three sections 
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or chapters: I. Because the Mass is a sacrifice of the new 
law; II. Because the Mass is a sublime sacrifice of Christ 
Himself; III. Because the Mass is also the sacrifice of the 
people and for the people. Teachers will find this booklet of 
value in explaining the Mass to their students, in enriching 
their personal understanding of it and in recommending a 
brief reading to others who would like a satisfying reply to 
the question: Why do Catholics attend Mass? 


Collection of Prayers and Good Works To Which the 
Roman Pontiffs Have Attached Indulgences in Favor of All 
the Faithful or of Certain Groups of Persons, 1899 to 1928. 
Translated and edited by Reverend F. Power. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1931. This volume is the Official Vati- 
can Manual of Indulgenced Prayers. It was first issued in 
1930 by the Sacred Congregation of the Penitentiary, Rome 
through the Vatican Press. The present edition is the first 
English translation. The book is useful not only to priests 
but to the laity generally. The Appendix contains the ordi- 
nary of the Mass and general devotions for Confession, Holy 
Communion, etc. Those who use this book will find both 
the Table of Contents and the Index of particular help in 
selecting indulgenced prayers and in discovering those pray- 
ers which they desire to locate. 


Eulogy on George Washington. By John Carroll, First 
Bishop and Archbishop of Baltimore, with a Foreword by 
Peter Guilday. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1931. Pp. 
xxiv + 24. 


We regret that we did not have the privilege of examin- 
ing this book earlier in this bicentennial year. However, the 
interesting text is not one that should be put aside with the 
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termination of this year’s celebration. We would like to see 
it among those references that readers of all denominations 
will consult in making a study of George Washington and 
the early history of our government. The publishers have 
reprinted, in its original style of type, this discourse on 
George Washington that was delivered in the Catholic 
Church of St. Peter in Baltimore, on February twenty-sec- 
ond, in the year eighteen hundred, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Carroll. In P. J. Kenedy’s reprint of this Elogy the original 
title page is printed together with Bishop Carroll’s personal 
contribution to those services that he ordered held in all 
Catholic churches at the time of Washington’s death. Dr. 
Guilday, in his scholarly and charming Foreword, com- 
pares the early history of the first president of the United 
States with the first Bishop in the new Republic, describing, 
as well, the relations which existed between George Wash- 
ington and Archbishop Carroll. 


De Paul University GERTRUDE KLOSS 











DE PAUL UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION, 1932 
June 23 — August 3 


Courses Are Scheduled For 8:45 A.M., 10:50 A.M. 
and 1:00 P.M. 


Note: The following is a sampling of courses from the Summer 
Bulletin. For copies of this Bulletin write to the Office of the 
Registrar, De Paul University, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago. 


EDUCATION 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL. With a staff of superior teachers 
from city system. Classes in demonstration for subjects in 
grades one to nine inclusive. 


OTHER CoursEs IN Epucation: School Administration. In- 
vestigations in Study Habits and Supervised Study. Educa- 
tional Research. Children’s Literature. Practical Problems 
of the Teacher of Religion. Methods in Science, Mathe- 
matics, Social Studies, English, Latin, etc. 


ENGLISH 


Colonial and Revolutionary Periods of American Litera- 
ture. Studies in Catholic Prose and Poetry. Tragedies of 
Shakespeare. English Literature, 1300-1600. The Bible As 
Literature. 


HISTORY 


Survey Courses in European and American History. The 
Crusades. Mohammed and Mohammedanism to 1453. His- 
torical Methodology and Bibliography. 


LANGUAGE 


Elementary and Advanced Courses in French, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, German. 


MATHEMATICS 


College Algebra. Analytic Geometry. Advanced College 
Algebra. Differential Calculus. 











PHILOSOPHY 
Logic. Metaphysics. Epistemology. Psychology. Ethics. 
History of Philosophy. 
RELIGION 
Moral and Religious Problems of the Present Day Student. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Problems in Citizenship. Child Welfare. Political Parties 
and Party Politics. Governments of Modern Europe. 
SCIENCES 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Chemistry, Bi- 
ology and Physics. 














The International Association of 
Catholic Teachers of Religion 


PRIESTS RELIGIOUS LAYMEN 
Pastors OF PARISHES SUPERIORS OF RELIGIOUS CoMMUNITIES 
DEANS OF CaTHOLIC COLLEGES 
PRINCIPALS OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
INDIVIDUALS INTERESTED IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


The Journal oF RELIGIous INstrucTION is published to fur- 
ther the interests of religious training in the school, home and 
parish. You can show appreciation for the JouRNaL by contribut- 
ing to its Endowment Fund. 


YEARLY MEMBERSHIP CLUB MEMBERSHIP 
$10.00 $50.00 


CHARTER MEMBERSHIP LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
$25.00 $100.00 


Make checks payable to the Very Reverend President of 
De Paul University. Your contribution to this fund will aid 
greatly in continuing the work of the JourNaL oF REticrous IN- 
STRUCTION during this period of monetary stress. The JourNAI. 
is dependent on its friends for financial support. 





CONTRIBUTION FORM 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 




















PREPARING FOR THE SUMMER VACATION 


During the coming five or six weeks teachers of Religion 
should prepare pupils and students for the months of vaca- 
tion. Religious instruction ought to be of immediate value 
to all those participating in it. If it is not, something dy- 
namic has been missing from the program of religious train- 
ing. The school can not rely on transfer of training. Pupils 
should receive specific preparation for the religious and 
moral life that they are required to live both in the immedi- 
ate present and during the coming holiday time. Not only 
should they receive particular instruction in the positive 
practice of religion, but the alert teacher helps his class to 
understand possible difficulties that will arise as well as ways 
and means of surmounting them. There is hardly a topic 
that has appeared in the present year’s program of religious 
instruction that will not have an opportunity to function 
during the coming summer months. Let us help our pupils 
to prepare for twenty-four hours of religious living during 
every day of the vacation period. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


It might be well for all Catholic educators, from the kin- 
dergarten through the professional schools of the university, 
to examine themselves carefully on what the Catholic phil- 
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osophy of education should mean to them Without doubt, a 
better understanding on the part of all Catholic educators 
of what they are endeavoring to accomplish would result in 
a decided improvement in the religious training offered by 
our schools. An understanding of this philosophy will con- 
vince one of the need of producing results in Catholic edu- 
cation that are superior to those obtained elsewhere. Doctor 
Edward B. Jordan of the Catholic University succinctly pre- 
sented our philosophy in his address at last year’s conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Educational Association. The 
paper has since been printed as a separate bulletin of the 
N. C. E. A. and likewise in the Proceedings and Addresses 
of the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting. 


THE PULSE OF GROUP PARTICIPATION 
IN VOCAL PRAYERS 


If the manner in which our pupils and students participate 
in group prayers, such as public recitation of the Rosary 
and the prayers said after a low Mass, is any indication of 
their fervor and interest in things religious, it might be well 
for teachers and instructors to evaluate their respective 
local situations. If apparent indifference exists, its causes 
should be studied. While it is very possible for large groups 
to cooperate with considerable vocal energy and, at the same 
time, be wanting in the spirit of prayer, it is hardly possible 
that our children and older students have grasped the spirit 
of community prayers if they do not join in their recitation. 
We are very sure that both among children and adults the 
apparent listlessness and want of cooperation that we ob- 
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serve is not the result of a distaste for the things of God or 
unwillingness to join with others in prayer. We feel that 
in those large congregations where there is but a weak re- 
sponse to the prayers said after Mass that the condition is 
the result of a habit that individuals have formed uncon- 
sciously. Teachers who are responsible for religious training 
should help those under their care to appreciate the value of 
joining with others in prayer and of enunciating orally their 
oneness with Christ’s Mystical Body. 


USING PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN THE RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


We frequently see small groups of children receiving re- 
ligious instruction in the church or school hall. Sometimes 
in close proximity to the church there is a parochial school 
with classrooms, equipped not only with desks, teachers’ 
tables and blackboards but with pictures, charts and books 
that would contribute to the enriched training of the chil- 
dren who are receiving religious instruction in the after 
school hours or Saturday classes. It is difficult to impart 
religious instruction to a small group of children in one cor- 
ner of the church or school hall. Both teachers and pupils 
labor under genuine disadvantage. If the classrooms in our 
parochial schools were used for this work a better learning 
situation might be established and available teaching mate- 
rials would be at hand. The Sisters in the parochial schools 
are very willing to share what they have with others. We 
would recommend that in those parishes where parochial 
schools have been established that the instructions for public 
school children be given in the classrooms of the school. 
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ENRICHED ASSIMILATIQN 


There are teachers of Religion who object to text-books 
that are bulky in character, presenting lengthy explanations 
and copious illustrative material. We are inclined to think 
that such teachers do not realize the benefits that the learner 
receives in assimilative content that is rich in explanation 
and in the practical application of doctrine and principle. In 
the field of religious teaching we have need for a wealth of 
such material. While text-books in the past have been ac- 
curate outlines, they have not furnished the pupil with 
adequate explanations. Not only is enriched assimilation 
material valuable in bringing about more permanent learn- 
ing, but it contributes mightily to the establishment of gen- 
uine interest in a subject on the part of those being taught. 
The teacher should consider these advantages in selecting 
readings and study material for classes in religion. 


UNDERSTANDING THE TEACHER’S PRIVILEGE 


At the request of teachers of Religion the JouRNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION has continued to publish unit out- 
lines. Every effort possible has been made to develop these 
outlines in such a way that the pupil who goes through the 
experiences called for in the various teaching steps may 
come forth from his study with an intelligent attitude to- 
ward the topic presented. It is most desirable for the pupil 
to have all the learning experiences outlined in every unit. 
However, it is the teacher’s privilege and obligation to adapt 
any outline to the needs of his or her class and the time 
allotted for the particular unit of study. On the other hand, 
the teacher should consider this question: Is it preferable 
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to give the pupil an adequate understanding of a few im- 
portant units or should he be exposed to a larger number 
of topics for which it is impossible to acquire a satisfactory 
understanding during a given school year? 


A NEEDED CONTRIBUTION TO THE TEACHING 
OF ELEMENTARY RELIGION 


Most teachers are convinced that during the elementary 
school period the important topics in the Catechism should 
appear more than once in the curriculum. The expert aid 
that the school needs is not in provision for important and 
comprehensive topics, these have already been taken care 
of, but in the selection of appropriate assimilation content 
for each of these topics and adapted to each school group— 
primary, intermediate, and upper grades. This material, of 
course, must be determined according to immediate needs 
in the child’s life and his mental maturity. We look for- 
ward to the day when the elementary school curriculum will 
give our teachers this necessary guidance—not only specific 
direction as to those topics that should be included at vari- 
ous levels of the elementary school but the specific content 
related to these topics that children of various age levels 
may understand and apply. 











THE MORAL MISSION OF LITERATURE 


BURTON CONFREY 
Catholic Junior College 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


All of us are conscious that much of what we see in our 
daily lives and of what we read could be sacrificed advan- 
tageously to our seeing clearly and deeply. It is patent 
that a hurried perusal of printed matter, encouraged pos- 
sibly by our hasty glances at newspaper headlines, prevents 
our comprehending each folly or piece of social wisdom as 
it passes. In literature we find sketched phases of the sci- 
ence of life, which disclose how others live and have their 
being. Further, we often discover ourselves there revealed 
and, in addition, knowledge of advantage in learning to 
build solid characters in those who look to us for guidance. 


That teachers of religion as well as other shepherds of 
souls should understand what a philosophy of literature 
holds for us is imperative; and we are reluctant to believe 
that our Catholic educational centers turn out graduates un- 
interested in getting beyond a complacent mediocrity of 
spiritual life. To avoid that, one must, among other pre- 
ventatives, make use of writings which nourish the soul. As 
records of the aspirations, defeats, hopes, punishments, and 
rewards which in the Divine Plan integrate human action 
and permit us to work together in orderly fashion, they de- 
serve our earnest consideration. 


The basis of all great work in art is man’s relation to God; 
it is, therefore, the foundation of our literature. Those read- 
ers who lack a Catholic sense must be content with specu- 
lative criticism; but for us, when Divinity spoke the first 
word in Genesis, complemented in the Gospel of Saint John, 
the Catholicity of literature began. Our philosophy of the 
art grows out of analysis of its underlying principles, for 
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philosophy is seeing things in their true perspective. Fic- 
tion therefore may be viewed as the experimental side of 
philosophy; and who more than those who must care for 
souls should read attentively its masterpieces, to examine by 
proxy, as it were, the workings of the human heart? 


Karl Adam * has pointed out that since it is her vocation 
to save men, it is an essential property of the Church to be 
ailing, lingering on in weakness because of the immoral 
creatures within her fold. In discussing these festering, 
never-healing wounds of the Mystical Body of Christ, Cardi- 
nal Newman * says: “The Church is always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in the body.” In the Church, 
then, among Catholics, evil becomes more visible than in 
any other place, because in no other place is it so keenly 
fought. Bishop Spalding emphasized, in his address at the 
opening of the Catholic University, the fact that though 
religious faith is the great fountain-head of conduct, religion 
is not always a synonym of morality. On the contrary, it 
may associate itself with every human weakness and vice, 
but to have educational value it must be vital, it must have 
the power to stimulate and nourish man’s moral not less 
than his intellectual life. 


Such is our idea of the moral mission of literature as an 
exposition of flesh and blood virtues. It makes clear that 
“the laws of our being are the laws of God and that there is 
no wisdom except in conforming life to their sure direc- 
tion.” * 


We would urge then a re-consideration of the possibilities 
in literature for those teachers whose college days are over 
but whose memory of them recalls an unpleasant stressing of 
minutiae. A teacher whose studies in English literature 
never fascinated him returned after some years to the sum- 
mer session of a university to find refreshment in a course 
in literature. We add his reaction, in part: 


*Karl Adam, Spirit of Catholicism, p. 217. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 

* Henry Newman, Via Media, Volume I, p. 254. New York: Longmans, 1877. 

hag Kerby, Prophets of the Better Hope, p. 189. New York: Long- 
mans, dl 
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First and foremost I have found time to call my soul my own, 
That I must explain. I feel that I have had six weeks of retreat— 
at least a few hours daily—apart from the jamming and cramming 
of the intelligentsia, with time to think, to read, to meditate, to see 
things as they are. 

My last experience with literature, at a time when I was in a 
maelstrom of degree-getting, with so little relaxation that I was not 
enthusiastically alert to the exact date of Wordsworth’s brother’s 
birth, the month in which Coleridge’s wife died, or the number of 
children Shakespeare had, was not pleasurable. After such an 
experience, it is not surprising that I found six weeks of leisure 
in which to read exhilarating and that I found class meetings, with 
others as enthusiastic as I, a refreshing period from which I went 
forth stimulated to “hold fast that which is good,” a time in which 
old ideals were strengthened with a fresh impetus, new vistas in 
the spiritual life presented through practical application, and “the 
one thing necessary” seen in its true relation to the philosophy of 
literature. 

From this experience with people in real life and in books, in 
addition to resolutions for the future, I have learned the high value 
of independent judgment, the futility of human respect, the suste- 
nance to be drawn from books instead of reading commentaries 
about books, and that the ideal critic (whether it be of books or of 
life) is one who knows the entire field in which he is offering criti- 
cism. It is indeed a privilege to meet daily with minds that realize 
fully the import of the text, “Seek ye therefore first the kingdom 
of God and His justice and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 


Another religious epitomizes so thoroughly what cannot 
be said too often that we round out this brief discussion by 
sharing his paper with our readers: 

Literary critics agree that literature is the artistic expression of 
life. Art, as defined by Brownson, is “the expression of the true 
under the form of the beautiful.” Beauty is the splendor of truth. 
God is ideal truth and ideal beauty, and according as a creation is 
true and beautiful it is god-like. Each beautiful object is an im- 
perfect copy of the eternal beauty of God. It is beautiful because 
it is true, and its value lies in its power to lift the human mind 
from the material to the intellectual world; hence “art for art’s 
sake” which makes beauty an end in itself is a false principle. If 
this is true, then in literature the thought is to be valued more 
highly than the expression. 

Since life is not an empty dream but a stern reality with an eter- 
nal destiny, literature as a portrayal and an interpretation of that 
life must have a purpose as great as that of life itself. Man’s end 
is God, Only in so far as literature helps us attain that end is it 
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useful and necessary, and it must be pronounced true or false as 
the life it portrays conforms with that end. This is not, of course, 
the popular view of literature. Note Brownson: “Now, we ap- 
prehend that letters, only in so far as they, and for the simple 
reason that they serve this purpose, are not what our people gen- 
erally mean, or fancy they mean, by literature. Letters in this 
sense are moral, religious, social, political, in so far as they refer 
to man’s duties in some one or all of the relations in which he is 
placed by his Maker, and tend by all their influence to render all 
particular duties subordinate, and their discharge subservient to 
the one great and all-absorbing duty of loving God above all things, 
with the whole heart and soul, and our neighbor as ourselves, in 
Him and for Him.” 

The moral mission of literature, is then, to make us live 
better lives, to aid us in so comprehending the motives, the 
trials, the disappointments, the aspirations of our fellowmen 
that we may the more tellingly help them achieve the goal 
which God has set as our final end. Not the least inspira- 
tion on the arduous journey is a thought-provoking utter- 
ance of one who can express better than ourselves a truth 
resplendent with beauty, a gleam to help us see the more 
deeply and the more clearly. Such a torch Maurice Francis 
Egan left behind in two quatrains to be found in the George- 
town Anthology of 1917. I heard Dr. Egan say that about 
all that would last of his writing would be two sonnets— 
“Theocritus” and “Maurice de Guerin”; but a mellower 
taste than mine has convinced me that “He Came” is supe- 
rior to either of these, because of its stimulus. The moral 
mission of literature is best made clear through reflection 
on the Light of the World. For that reason we append Dr. 
Egan’s quatrains: 


The splendor of the mytsic sphere 
From eons torched Thy way. 

Lit by one star Thou camest here 
On Christmas Day. 


The waiting souls in myriad row 

Saw this clear star, with rapture dumb— 
Had there been only one below, 

Thou would’st have come. 
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BECOMING SOLDIERS OF JESUS CHRIST* 


A UNIT FOR THE UPPER GRADES 





SISTER M. CHRYSANTHA, O.S.F. 
St. Clara School 
Chicago 





Topics included in this unit: 
1. The Eighth Article of the Creed. 
Descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles. 
Confirmation. 
Preparation for Confirmation. 
Effects of Confirmation. 


Gifts and Fruits of the Holy Ghost. 


Fr? 


PRETEST™ 


To discover the knowledge pupils already possess. 


1. Confirmation is a sacrament through which we receive 
the to make us —— eee 
Christians and ___________ of Jesus Christ. 








* Other possible titles: Obtaining Strength for the King’s Service; Initiation 
into Christ’s Army. 


*It was not considered necessary to furnish the teacher with a key to the 
Pretest or Presentation Test. 
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2. The effects of Confirmation are: 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
3. The Eighth Article of the Creed is ; 
4. The Holy Ghost proceeds from the and 
the 
5. The Holy Ghost is the of the 


10. 


RR. 


a2. 


13. 





. A priest may be the minister of Confirmation. Rentecapades 
. Two sponsors are required for Confirmation. 


NAWAON 





Blessed Trinity. 


. The Holy Ghost came down upon the apostles on ___ 








sent the Holy Ghost upon the apostles. 





. The _________ is the ordinary minister of Confirma- 
tion. 
is the Sacrament of the Holy Ghost. 
The Holy Paraclete is another name for the 





We must be in the state of 
to receive Confirmation worthily. 


The seven gifts of the Holy Ghost are: 














There are _______ fruits of the Holy Ghost. 


TRUE-FALSE 


. The Holy Ghost remains in the soul as long as it is 


free from mortal sin. 


. It is not a sin to neglect Confirmation. 


Confirmation is necessary to save our souls. meena: 
To confirm means to make strong. 
We can receive Confirmation more than once. sotainelie 





12. 
13. 


14. 
a5. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


IIT. 
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. Confirmation increases sanctifying grace in the soul. 
. We should never be ashamed to practice our religion. 
. Confirmation is a sacrament of the dead. 
. The apostles received Confirmation on Ascension 


Day 

Chrism is consecrated every year by the bishop. 
Pentecost means fiftieth. 

The Holy Ghost appeared as a dove on Pentecost. 





[May 


Pentecost Sunday is ten days after Ascension Thurs- —___ 


day. 


Three thousand people were baptized on the first 


Pentecost. 


If Confirmation is received in the state of mortal sin 


it must be received again. 
The apostles did not administer Confirmation. 


The apostles were the first to receive Confirmation. ———___ 


OUTLINE FOR TEACHER’S PRESENTATION 


To use in explaining the unit to the class. 


I. The Jewish Feast of Pentecost. 
II. Coming of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost. 


1. Courage. 
2. Gift of tongues. 


IV. The Holy Ghost: 


1. God. 
2. Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
V. Confirmation: 


1. Sacrament of the Holy Ghost. 
2. A True Sacrament. 


VI. Effects of Confirmation: 
1. Courage and Strength. 
2. Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
3. Increase of Sanctifying Grace. 
4. Character on the Soul. 


Effects of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles: 
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VII. Administration of Confirmation: 
1. Dispositions Necessary. 
2. Ceremonies. 


VIII. Remote Preparation for Confirmation: 
1. Prayer. 

Daily Mass. 

. Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 

. Little Sacrifices. 

Purity of Heart. 


wn & W be 


PRESENTATION 


Fifty days after the Israelites left Egypt, Moses received 
the Ten Commandments from God on Mount Sinai. Pente- 
cost is the Greek word for “fifty.” Every year the Jews 
celebrate this time as the Feast of Pentecost in memory of 
God’s giving them the Ten Commandments. So you see 


that the Jews in the Old Testament had a feast of Pente- 
cost. 


Forty days after Easter Our Lord went up into heaven 
and the apostles went back to the Last Supper Room. They 
stayed there for nine days waiting for the Holy Ghost, whom 
Our Lord had promised to send. On the tenth day, the day 
of Pentecost, suddenly there was a strong wind, the 
whole house shook and the Holy Ghost came down upon the 
apostles, the Blessed Virgin and many of the disciples. There 
were in all about one hundred and twenty persons. The Holy 
Ghost appeared in the form of tongues of fire that sat upon 
each one present. 


Now the apostles were changed men. They were no 
longer cowardly and afraid of the Jews. The Holy Ghost 
changed them from cowardly into the bravest of men. The 
Holy Ghost enlightened their minds. They remembered all 
the teachings of Christ, and they understood all the things 
they had not understood before. These were the effects of 
Confirmation upon the apostles. They were the First Con- 
firmation Class. 
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They were no longer afraid to let men know that they were 
the friends of Jesus. They went out into the streets and 
preached about Christ. They told the Jews that they had 
crucified the Son of God. In one day three thousand people 
who had listened to Saint Peter asked to be baptized. The 
Holy Ghost gave the apostles the gift of tongues. This means 


that people of every language could understand them when 
they spoke. 


The Jewish priests were very angry and had the apostles 
thrown into prison and beaten. They told them that they 
could not mention the name of Jesus again. Saint Peter 
said very bravely, “We ought to obey God rather than men.” 
As soon as they were out of prison, they preached more than 
ever. These were the effects of Confirmation upon the apos- 
tles. 

Christ had taught the apostles to confirm others. We 
know from the Bible that the apostles confirmed the early 
Christians. 

Confirmation is the Sacrament of the Holy Ghost. If 


you want to understand Confirmation, you must learn to 
know the Holy Ghost. 


Who is the Holy Ghost? The Holy Ghost is God and the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. He is equal to the 
Father and the Son because He is the same Lord and God 


as they are. In the ‘Apostles’ Creed” we say, “I believe in 
the Holy Ghost.” 


The same Holy Ghost Who came upon the apostles will 
come to you when you are confirmed. He will give you 
courage and strength to live up to your religion. He will 
help you fight like a soldier against sin. He will bring light 
to your mind so that you will know that to save your soul is 
the one thing necessary. 

To receive the Sacrament of Confirmation worthily it is 
important to be in the state of sanctifying grace. This 
means we must be free from mortal sin. Confirmation can 
only be received once. If we receive it in mortal sin we 
commit a sacrilege. 

A bishop usually confirms. In rare cases the Pope may 
give the power to a priest. The bishop extends his hands 
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over those to be confirmed and prays that they may receive 
the Holy Ghost. Then he anoints the forehead of each in 
the form of a cross with chrism. Chrism:is made from olive 
oil and balsam. While he marks the forehead with a cross 
the bishop says: “I sign thee with the sign of the Cross and I 
confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 


The bishop marks with the Cross. You are made a sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ. You promise to fight for the Cross. 
And Jesus will reward you when you die. 

What battles will you have to fight? Many and hard 
ones, too. Some will last only a few minutes as when you 
are with friends on a Friday and all are eating meat. You 
refuse to do so. Perhaps something is said against the 
Church. You stand up for Her just as you would for Christ. 
Maybe you are made fun of and laughed at because you will 
not do what you know is not right. Someone asks you to 
go to a Protestant church service. You tell them that your 
Church does not allow you to do that. You have a chance 
to make some money in a crooked way, but you will not 
stoop so low. Sometimes you will get tired of being good, 
tired of going to Confession and Holy Communion. You 
keep on in spite of the fact. These will all be chances to 
show the enemy whom 'you are fighting for. 

“T confirm thee with the chrism of salvation.” That is, I 
strengthen you. You need strength. You need the help of 
God to keep you away from your worst enemies—bad com- 
panions, bad books, bad places. 


The bishop gives you a slight blow on the cheek. That is 


to remind you that you must be ready to suffer anything for 
the sake of Christ. 


You ought to prepare yourselves well for the great day 
of Confirmation. Pray every day for the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. Go to Holy Mass every day if possible. Holy Mass 
is a sacrifice of petition. Make a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment daily. Each day make some little sacrifice, some mor- 
tification with the eyes, ears, and tongue. Keep your heart 
free from all sin. The purer your soul is, the richer will be 
the graces of Confirmation. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


23. 
24. 


. The Jews celebrated Pentecost every year. 
. The apostles went back to the Last Supper Room 


. They waited three days for the Holy Ghost. 
. About one hundred people received the Holy Ghost 


. The bishop anoints with chrism. 
You promise to fight for Christ in Confirmation. 


We should prepare well for the great day of Con- 
firmation. 
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PRESENTATION TEST 
TRUE OR FALSE 


. The Jews received the Ten Commandments on 


Easter. 


. The first Jewish Pentecost was celebrated on Mount 


Sinai. 


after the Ascension. 


on the first Pentecost. 


. The apostles were changed into brave men after the 


coming of the Holy Ghost. 


. The apostles told the Jews that they had crucified 


the Son of God. 


. Six thousand people asked to be baptized after Saint 


Peter’s sermon. 

The Jewish priests were angry at the apostles. 
Christ never told the apostles how to confirm others. 
The apostles confirmed the early Christians. 


The same Holy Ghost will come to you when you are 
confirmed. 





The Holy Ghost gives us courage to live up to our 
to our religion. 


We do not need help to fight sin. 


Confirmation must be received in the state of grace. _______— 


The state of grace means to be free from all venial 
sin. 


To receive Confirmation unworthily is a sacrilege. 
The bishop usually confirms. 


In rare cases the Pope may give the power to confirm 
to a priest. 


The bishop anoints the hands of those confirmed. §=-——__-___ 
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14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


2S. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


STUDY QUESTIONS 


. Why did Christ send the Holy Ghost? 
. When and how did the Holy Ghost come down upon the 


apostles? 


. What did the tongues of fire signify? 
. What do you understand by the statement: “The Holy Ghost 


will abide with the Church forever”? 


. Learn the names of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
. What are the twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost? 


Find five names given to the Holy Ghost. 


. In what forms has the Holy Ghost manifested Himself visibly ? 
. Why should we practice devotion to the Holy Ghost? 

. What are our duties to the Holy Ghost? 

. What is Confirmation? 

. Why is chrism used for the administration of Confirmation? 

. Why does the bishop anoint the forehead with chrism in the 


form of a cross? 

How should we openly profess our Faith? 

What are the effects of Confirmation? 

Explain why Confirmation can be received only once. 

Why are bishops the ministers of Confirmation? 

What preparation should be made to receive Confirmation ? 
Why is the name of a saint given in Confirmation? 

Why is a sponsor required? 

What qualities should the sponsor for Confirmation possess? 


Write a paragraph telling how the bishop administers Confirma- 
tion. 


How do we know that the Sacrament of Confirmation was in- 
stituted by Christ? 


Why does the bishop give the person confirmed a slight blow on 
the cheek? 


What is the difference between Baptism and Confirmation? 
What duties do we assume in Confirmation? 
What are the outward signs in Confirmation? 


What other names were formerly given to the Sacrament of 
Confirmation? 


. When did Christ promise to send the Holy Ghost? 
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TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


For pupils who complete the study of the unit before others— 
1, Instances when a priest administered the Sacrament of Confirm- 
ation. 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, Volume IV, p. 221. 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, Volume XIII, p. 73. 
2. Saint Boniface, a Martyr for Holy Confirmation. 
Little Pictorial Lives of the Saints (Benziger Bros.), pp. 312- 
314. 
3. Saint Isaac Jogue’s Gift of Fortitude. 
Small, Heroes of the Trail (The Bruce Publishing Company), 
pp. 24-33. 


4. Opportunities in daily life to be valiant soldiers of Christ. 


OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION 
150 poInts 


TRUE-FALSE TEST 


. To neglect Confirmation is a mortal sin. 


. Chrism was not used by the apostles when they 
confirmed. 


3. Oil is a symbol of grace. 
4. Balsam symbolizes good works. 


. All Protestants believe in the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation. 


Chrism is consecrated on Good Friday. 

. The bishop consecrates chrism every year. 

. The word “Pentecost” is taken from the Greek. 

. The apostles were the first bishops of the Catohlic 

Church. 

10. Confirmation is a sacrament of the living because 
it cannot be received by the dead. 

11. Sponsors have no duties towards the person con- 
firmed. 

12. Parents should see to it that their children are well 
instructed before they receive Confirmation. 

13. _ sponsor for Confirmation need not be a Cath- 

olic. 


wn nN = 
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14. It is not necessary to take another name at Con- 
firmation. 
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15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19, 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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In the Eastern Church Confirmation is still given 
immediately after Baptism. 

Children must reach the use of reason before re- 
ceiving the Sacrament of Confirmation. 


The bishop extends his hands over those who are 
to be confirmed to indicate that the Holy Ghost 
takes them under His protection and gives His 
graces to them. 


The word Confirmation means to strengthen. casiciaiaauanees 
The Pope may grant a priest the power to confirm. _____ 
Confirmation was never administered by the 
apostles. 

In the early days of the Church, Confirmation was 
received immediately after Baptism. 

The apostles were very timid men before the Holy 
Ghost descended upon them on the first Pentecost. 
The feast of Pentecost has a vigil. 

He is a true Christian who is ignorant of his re- 
ligion. 

The Council of Trent declared that Confirmation is 
truly a sacrament. secapnibinadlai 
The Holy Ghost will abide with the Church forever.______ 
The Jews had no feast of Pentecost. 

The apostles remained in prayer nine days after the 
Ascension. 

The Blessed Virgin was not present with the 
apostles on Pentecost. 

The Holy Ghost set the hearts of the apostles on 
fire with love for God. - 
The Holy Ghost gave the apostles the gift of 
tongues. 

be sin drives the Holy Ghost away from the 
soul. 

The Holy Ghost breathed life into the young 
Church of Christ. oieneteaiaals 


The sponsor for Confirmation should be confirmed 
himself. 


To receive Confirmation it is necessary to have the 
use of reason. 


Confirmation increases sanctifying grace in the 
soul. 


The Holy Ghost died for us on the Cross. 








38. 


39. 
. The Holy Ghost sanctifies the Church. 
41. 
42. 


43. 
. The apostles did not prepare for the coming of the 


45. 


49. 
50. 


52. 


53. 
54. 
55. 


56. 
$7. 
58. 
59. 


63. 


65. 


. Our bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost. 
47. 
. The martyrs received their great courage and 


. Only those who are confirmed can die as martyrs. 
61. 
62. 
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The Third Person of the Blessed Trinity became 
Man. 


Jesus Christ sent the Holy Ghost. 


—_—-——-- ---.- 


The Sacrament of Confirmation always gives grace..__ 


“The Apostles’ Creed” tells us what we must be- 
lieve. nipiiiiaigeieaiiinans 


The Church made its first appearance on Pentecost._._ 


Holy Ghost. 
The apostles were still weak men after the coming 
of the Holy Ghost. 


Only baptized Christians may be confirmed. ‘indiancsatianindii 


strength from the Sacrament of Confirmation. m 
The Holy Ghost is God. 


Pentecost is the last time that the Holy Ghost came 
into the world. 


. Before the coming of the Holy Ghost, the apostles 


were very ignorant. 


It is not possible to drive the Holy Ghost from the 
soul. 


The Holy Ghost instituted Confirmation. 
The Holy Ghost distributes all graces to us. 


We should pray to the Holy Ghost before going to 
Confession. 


A person who has been confirmed need not fight 
against evil. 


The Holy Ghost wishes to make saints of us. 

A novena is a three days’ devotion. 

The Pope is guided by the Holy Ghost when he 
teaches a doctrine of faith or morals. saiiainsitiaiataidhas 


It is not a duty to learn about our Faith. 

The Sponsor for Confirmation must be a rich per- 
son. 

We should never openly profess our Faith. 


. The sponsor places his right hand on the shoulder 
of the person being confirmed. 

In early Christian times the people had no tempta- 
tions against Faith to fight. 
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75. Sanctifying grace makes us holy. 


91. 


. We must be fasting to receive Confirmation. 
. We need the gift of counsel in order that we may 


. All misfortune comes by chance. 
74. Your studies will be easier if you ask the Holy 


. Confirmation is the most necessary sacrament. 
. Confirmation is a sacrament of the dead. 
. The gift of tongue means that the apostles under- 


. We should not have any fear of the Lord. 
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. After Confirmation we should be ready to endure 


everything for the sake of Christ. 


. Only they are truly wise who live for Christ. 

. We need special help to remain true Catholics. 

. The true Christian has nothing to suffer. 

. We should be dressed simply on our Confirmation 


day. onavbidawnes 


not be led astray. iecaihigieeaents 
Ghost for help. 


The help of the Holy Ghost is not necessary to save 
our souls. 
A priest may never give Confirmation. 


The most suitable age to receive Confirmation is 
about twelve. 


. It is customary to confirm very young children in 


Spain. 


. If possible we should have the same sponsor for 


Confirmation that we had for Baptism. 


. The bishop places his hands over the shoulders of 


the person to be confirmed. 


. We receive the fulness of the Holy Ghost at Bap- 
tism. 
. If a priest confirms he may consecrate the chrism 
himself. cimumiatntasiias 
. The bishop gives the sponsor a slight blow on the 
cheek. veniiatvichdpaaenies 
. Two sponsors are necessary for the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. 


stood all languages. 


. Peter preached Christ openly on the first Pente- 


cost. 


Many Jews were in Jerusalem for the feast of Pen- 
tecost. 








92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 


96. 
97. 


98. 


100. 


. The gifts of the Holy Ghost are: 


. The twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost are: 


. Other names given to the Holy Ghost are: 


. The Eighth Article of the Creed is 
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The Bible contains the unwritten word of God. 
The Holy Ghost is the Spirit of Truth. 
The holiest sacrament is Confirmation. 


In administering Confirmation the bishop anoints 

the forehead with water. 

The Bible does not tell us if the apostles confirmed 

the early Christians. 

The cross is the special mark of the soldier of 

Jesus Christ. ae 
The Holy Spirit dwells in our hearts as long as 

they are free from mortal sin. 


. The apostles openly professed their faith on Pente- 


cost. 


Only children under twelve years of age may be 
confirmed. 


COMPLETION TEST 


. The effects of Confirmation are: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 




















is a mixture of oil and balsam consecrated by the 

















. The sponsor for Confirmation should possess the following 


qualities : 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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8. 


10. 
ll. 


12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


We assume three duties at Confirmation: 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 











. Two facts that show Confirmation was instituted by Christ are: 


(1) 
(2) 
The Holy Ghost is equal to the 








a 














The Holy Ghost has appeared in three forms: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

The outward signs of the Sacrament of Confirmation are: 
(1) (2) 








Other names given to the Sacrament of Confirmation are: 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 











. We openly profess and practice our Faith: 





(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
Confirmation differs from Baptism in three ways: 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
The 




















of the Cross is a short profession of 


MATCHING TEST 


In the parenthesis before Column I, place the number 


which connects it with Column IT. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


I. II. 


) Confirmation 1. may be the extraordinary 
minister of Confirmation. 


) A duty assumed at Con- 2. I believe in the Holy Ghost. 
firmation 
) State of sanctifying grace 3. a mixture of olive oil and 
balsam. 
) An effect of Confirmation 4. the ordinary minister of 


Confirmation. 








g 24 


—_ 


— 


—— 


— — — 


— 


— 


— 


~~ OY 


— 


—_ 
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Vigil of Pentecost 


Holy chrism 


Wisdom 
The Holy Ghost 


Piety 

The Eighth Article of the 
Creed 

Outward signs in Confirm- 
ation 

Sacrament of Chrism 

A priest 

Understanding 


Fruits of the Holy Ghost 


A gift of the Holy Ghost 
Knowledge 


The Bible 


Sanctifying Grace 


Fortitude 


Sacrament 


Bishop 
Fear of the Lord 


Feast of Pentecost 


Counsel 


wi 


on OO 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


. the 





INSTRUCTION 


[May 


. warns us of the deceits of 


the devil and the dangers to 
salvation. 


. strengthens us to do the will 


of God in all things. 


. the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
. the day before the feast of 


Pentecost. 


. enables us to know more 


clearly the mysteries of 
Faith. 


. helps us to know the will of 


God in all things. 


. to be faithful until death as 


a good soldier of Christ. 


. makes us love God and obey 


Him because we love Him. 


. an outward sign instituted 


by Christ to give grace. 


. a grace which makes us holy 


and pleasing to God. 
Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 


. fills us with a dread of sin. 
. another name given to the 


Sacrament of Confirmation. 


. makes us soldiers of Jesus 


Christ. 


. the imposition of the hands 


and the anointing of the 
forehead with chrism. 


gives us a relish for the 
things of God and directs 
our life and actions to His 
honor and glory. 


necessary to receive the 
Sacrament of Confirmation 
worthily. 


the written word of God. 

a grace given by the Holy 
Ghost which helps us save 
our souls. 

special virtues that the Holy 
Ghost produces in our souls 
by means of His gifts. 

fifty days after Easter. 














UM 
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BEST ANSWER TEST 


. The Holy Ghost descended upon the apostles on: 
(1) Ash Wednesday. 
(2) Easter. 
(3) Pentecost. 
(4) Ascension. 
(5) New Year’s Day. 


. Fifty days after Easter is the feast of: 
(1) Ascension. 
(2) Christmas. 
(3) Circumcision. 
(4) The Most Holy Trinity. 
(5) Pentecost. 
. Confirmation : 
(1) forgives mortal sins. 
(2) takes away all punishment due to sin. 
(3) makes us strong and perfect Christians. 
(4) makes us children of God. 
(5) gives us sanctifying grace if we do not have it. 


. Confirmation was instituted by: 
(1) Christ. 
(2) the Church. 
(3) the Bishops of the Catholic Church. 
(4) the Apostles. 
(5) St. Paul. 


. Confirmation is a: 
(1) sacramental. 
(2) blessing. 
(3) aspiration. 
(4) sacrament. 
(5) consecration. 


. The ordinary minister of Confirmation is: 
(1) the Cardinal. 
(2) the Holy Father. 
(3) the bishop. 
(4) the pastor. 
(5) the Holy Ghost. 
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io) 


10. 
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A Saint’s name is taken at Confirmation: 
(1) to teach us to look to the saint as a model. 
(2) to give us another Christian name. 
(3) to give glory to the saint in heaven by taking his name. 
(4) to pray to that saint in urgent needs. 


(5) to imitate the early Christians who took a saint’s name 
at Confirmation. 





. The Holy Ghost remains in the soul: 


(1) as long as we pray. 
(2) as long as we do not commit venial sin. 


(3) as long as our soul is free from all punishment due to 
sin. 


(4) as long as we do not commit mortal sin. 
(5) from Baptism until death. 


. The Holy Ghost came down upon the apostles on Pentecost in 


the form of: 
(1) tongues of fire. 
(2) a dove. 
(3) a cloud. 
(4) a shining light. 
(5) a spirit. 
Confirmation : 
(1) increases sanctifying grace. 
(2) takes away all punishment due to sin. 
(3) forgives all sins committed after Baptism. 
(4) gives us sanctifying grace. 
(5) makes us heirs to the kingdom of heaven. 


. Christ promised the Holy Ghost: 


(1) when He was twelve years old. 
(2) after the Ascension. 

(3) on Easter Sunday. 

(4) the night before He died. 

(5) at the sermon on the mount. 


. Christ sent the Holy Ghost upon the apostles: 


(1) to enable them to work miracles. 

(2) to give them the gift of tongues. 

(3) to strengthen them to preach the Gospel. 

(4) to give them the power to administer the sacraments. 
(5) to give them opportunity to preach their first sermon. 
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13. The early Christians called Confirmation: 
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(1) the mystery of the Holy Ghost. 
(2) the Viaticum. 


(3) the Holy Sacrament. 
(4) the Sign of the Cross. 


(5) the most necessary sacrament. 


14. We can only receive Confirmation once because: 
(1) it can only be received by those in mortal sin. 


NDMAONS 


8. 


. True 
. False 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
. True 





(2) we cannot receive any more names. 

(3) it makes us soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
(4) the Holy Ghost can only come once. 
(5) it imprints a character upon the soul. 


. True 
. False 


True 
True 
False 


. False 


True 
True 


False 
True 

False 
True 

True 

False 
True 
True 
True 
False 
True 
True 
True 
False 





KEY—TRUE-FALSE TEST 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50 


True 
False 
True 
False 
True 
True 
False 
True 
True 
False 
True 
False 
False 
True 
True 
False 
True 
True 
False 
False 
True 
True 
True 
True 


. False 


72 


True 
False 
False 
True 
True 
False 
True 
False 
True 
False 
False 
False 
False 
True 
False 
True 
True 
True 
False 
True 
False 


. True 
73. 
74. 
75. 


False 
True 
True 


76. 
77. 


78. 
79. 


80. 


81. 
82. 
83. 
. False 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
. False 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99, 


False 
False 
True 
True 
False 
False 
False 
False 


False 
False 
False 
False 
True 


True 
False 
True 
False 
False 
False 
True 
True 
True 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


. (1) an increase of sanctifying grace. 
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KEY—COMPLETION TEST 


(2) the strengthening of our faith. 
(3) the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 





. Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, Fortitude, Knowledge, Piety, 


Fear of the Lord. 


. Chrism. 


bishop. 


. Charity, Joy, Peace, Patience, Benignity, Goodness, Long-Suf- 


fering, Mildness, Faith, Modesty, Continency, Chastity. 


. Giver of Life, Spirit of Truth, Paraclete, The Sanctifier, Spirit 


of God. 


. (1) He should be old enough to fulfill the duties of sponsor. 


(2) of the same sex. 
(3) should have been confirmed. 
(4) He should be different from the one in Baptism. 


. I believe in the Holy Ghost. 
. (1) To profess our Faith. 


(2) Never to deny our Faith. 
(3) To be faithful until death. 


. (1) The Church has always taught so. 


(2) The Bible agrees with the Church. 

Father. 

Son. 

(1) As a dove. 

(2) Asa cloud. 

(3) As tongues of fire. 

(1) The imposition of hands. 

(2) The anointing of the forehead with chrism. 

(1) The Anointing. 

(2) The Mystery of the Holy Ghost. 

(3) The imposition of the hands. 

(1) By leading good Catholic lives. 

(2) By assisting at divine worship. 

(3) By never being ashamed to be known as a Catholic. 

(1) In Baptism the Holy Ghost frees us from sin; in Confirm- 
ation He perfects us in virtue. 


(2) Baptism makes us children of God; Confirmation makes 
us soldiers of Jesus Christ. 


(3) Baptism makes us Christians; Confirmation makes us per- 
fect Christians. 

sign. 

faith. 
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KEY—MATCHING TEST 


(18) Confirmation 

(11) A duty assumed at Con- 
firmation 

(21) State of Sanctifying Grace 

7) An effect of Confirmation 

) Vigil of Pentecost 

) Holy Chrism 

20) Wisdom 

15) The Holy Ghost 

(12) Piety 

(2) The Eighth Article of the 
Creed 

(19) Outward signs in Confirm- 
ation 


Ww oo 


(17) Sacrament of Chrism 
(1) A priest 

(9) Understanding 

(24) Fruits of the Holy Ghost 
(23) A gift of the Holy Ghost 
(10) Knowledge 

(22) The Bible 

(14) Sanctifying Grace 

(6) Fortitude 

(13) Sacrament 

(4) Bishop 

(16) Fear of the Lord 

(25) Feast of Pentecost 

(5) Counsel 


KEY—BEST ANSWER TEST 


. Pentecost. 
. Pentecost. 


. Christ. 
5. sacrament. 
6. the bishop. 


l 
2 
3. makes us strong and perfect Christians. 
4 
5 


7. to teach us to look to the saint as a model. 
8. as long as we do not commit mortal sin. 


9. tongues of fire. 
10. increases sanctifying grace. 
11. the night before He died. 


12. to strengthen them to preach the Gospel. 
13. the mystery of the Holy Ghost. 


. it imprints a character upon the soul. 





THE NARRATIVE AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
BEGINNERS 





SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 
Adrian, Michigan 





The question of teaching Religion to beginners is on the 
program of every group of educators that is striving to make 
doctrine a living thing in the daily lives of those to be taught. 
It was on the program of the Council of Trent. The original 
plan was to provide a means of instruction through the use 
of a Catechism; a larger one for the use of catechists and 
parish priests, and a smaller one to be used in the hands of 
children. 

After much debating, the composition of the Catechism 
for the use of catechists and priests was left to the care of 
the Holy Father. Hence we have now the magnificent 
Catechismus Romanus or the Catechism of Trent which 
was published in 1566. 

As for the smaller Catechism for beginners, neither the 
Vatican nor the Council decided upon it. However, in the 
preface of the Roman Catechism we are given a word of 
warning: 

The catechist must not imagine that the souls committed to his 
care are all of the same kind; so he must not imagine either that he 
can teach and edify all the faithful equally by one formula only, 
well fixed and commanded beforehand. Nay since some souls are 
as new-born babes, others beginning to grow up, others in the flower 
of life, and others have already reached maturity, it is necessary 


to consider who needs milk and who needs solid food... . The 
teacher must himself become as a child among his own brethern. 


The Catechism of Trent has, in every chapter, encourag- 
ing, intelligent, wise and truly educational direction and 
guidance for the teacher of Religion in the use of the narra- 
tive. In the article on Redemption, the teacher is warned “to 


830 
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explain well the cause of the miseries and unhappiness of 
mankind”; and it would be wearisome to multiply here other 
quotations to prove the necessity of using history in the first 
teaching of any part of doctrine, dogma, morals or worship. 
Hence we may claim that the narrative method is vindicated 
by the Catechism of Trent. The Roman Pontiffs have pre- 
sented the book of instruction for us; we have no need of 
more material. What is needed is a change in procedure. 


The teacher of teachers, Christ Himself, made use of the 
narrative. He “spoke in parables to the multitudes; and 
without parables He did not speak to them.” * 


St. Peter and St. Paul made use of the narrative in their 
instruction of beginners. In the first discourse of St. Peter 
on the day of Pentecost, we read the following in the Acts: 

Ye men of Judea . . . this is that which was spoken of by Joel 
... Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved by God . . . Whom God had 
raised up. . . let me freely speak unto you of the Patriarch David 
... God hath made both Lord and Christ this same Jesus whom 
you crucified. ? 

The presentation material, the subject matter of the apos- 
tles, was the story of the Master’s life. What better example 
can we find than that given by St. Paul when he was teach- 
ing? “ ... how that Christ died for our sins . . . that He 
rose again.” * Paul establishes the historical facts, proceeds 
to reason and finally comes forth with the doctrine of the 
general resurrection: “Now if Christ rose again from the 
dead, etc.” The narrative, the practice introduced into the 
Church by the apostles, has always been the most natural 
and fascinating way of teaching the mysteries of our holy 
religion. Are not the works and actions of God given to us 
in the narrative in the first chapter of the book of Genesis? 
Nowhere in the world do we find so many dogmas written in 
so few words. The reader of the first chapter of Genesis is 
not in doubt about the facts, “God exists, God is infinite, 
God is all-powerful, God is the absolute owner of the world,” 
and the conclusion of the chapter is clear in its lesson to all 
mankind that we are bound to adore God as our Creator, to 


*St. Matthew, XIII: 34. 
* Acts, II: 14-41. 
*I Corinthians, XV: 3. 
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love Him as our First Beginning and to serve Him as our 
Last End. 


In the early ages of the Church, from St. Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. Basis, St. Cyril, St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine, down to educators of modern 
times,—all plead for an understanding of the doctrine, not a 
memorizing of the form. They likewise plead for an inter- 
esting presentation and an adaptation of material according 
to the character of those taught. 

The task of the teacher of Religion is not an easy one. To 
be a success in teaching Religion means what it did to the 
apostles of old. The life of the Master must be the subject 
of our daily meditation and teaching. The work must be en- 
tered into cheerfully, joyfully so that our words may find a 
welcome in the hearts of the little ones. Earnest study, care- 
ful preparation and correct adaptation on the part of the 
teacher of Religion will bring its own reward, the way of 
doing, which is itself a gift of God. 


In preparing little children for their first Confession and 
their First Holy Communion, it would be well for the teacher 
to acquaint the small child with stories of “When Jesus Was 
a Little Child,” “I Am Sorry,” “The Foolish Young Man,” 
“Getting Ready for Confession,” “Jesus Is With Me,” and 
“My Special Remembrance.” 


The following are excerpts from instructions given by the 
writer and are but suggestions to the teacher of Religion: 


WHEN JESUS WAS A LITTLE CHILD 


Nazareth was the home of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. Joseph, the 
father of Jesus was a carpenter. Mary took care of Jesus and did 
the work in the little home. Jesus worked and prayed at Nazareth. 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, used to read stories to Jesus when His 
work was done. Mary read stories from the Bible. There were 
stories in the Bible about Jesus and the wonderful things He would 
do. These stories were written by great men. God told these men 
about Jesus and His work. 

When Jesus grew older, He helped Joseph with his hard work. 
Some of the people of Nazareth bought the furniture that Joseph 
made. Our Lord had to carry this furniture to the people of the 
little town. Can’t you imagine how anxious Jesus was to help His 
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father? How sad He must have felt if some of the people did not 
like the work of Joseph! I wonder if you ever have to do some- 
thing that is hard for you? I knowI do. Mary will help you. Jesus 
will help you, too. I feel certain that Jesus told His Mother all 
about His work. This little Family at Nazareth was called the Holy 
Family. You and I may belong to this family, too. It is a good 
thing to say: 

“O Mother of Jesus, remember I belong to you.” 

“Take care of me. Help me as you helped Jesus.” 


“Good St. Joseph, help me to please Jesus and His Mother in 
everything I do.” 

Lessons: Helpfulness and Kindness, Prayer, Obedience, Love for 
Home, Living in Company with Jesus and Mary. 


I AM SORRY 


Everything goes well when I obey. When I do what is wrong, I 
am not happy. I know how unhappy Mary was when she did not 
have Jesus with her. I want Jesus to be at my side. I know that 
you want to be on the side of Jesus, too. Some time you may hear 
or see things that will keep you from being happy. Sometimes other 
children try to make you do and say things that will keep you from 
being happy, too. This is the time to think about Jesus. Just say 
to Him: “Jesus, please tell me what to do.” Then everything will 
be all right. It is a good thing to talk over everything with your 
father and mother. They will help you. Jesus talked over His work 
with His Blessed Mother. Ask Jesus to help you always. Ask your 
father and mother to help you, too. They will help you choose your 
companions and playmates. Make Jesus your best Friend. 


THE FOOLISH YOUNG MAN 


One day Our Lord told this story: ““A man had two sons. One of 
them said to his father: ‘Give me what belongs to me. I am going 
to go away from home.’ When the young man received his share, 
he went away. It was not long before he had spent all of his money, 
enjoying it with his friends. The foolish young man was very soon 
without friends or money. At last he asked a farmer to let him 
feed his swine. While the young man was all alone he thought of 
his father and mother. When he was with them, he was happy. 
He had everything he wanted to eat, but now he was hungry, sad 
and alone. Then he began to see how foolish he had been. He was 
ashamed to go back to his father. He thought his brother might 
laugh at him. All at once he said: ‘I know my father will forgive 
me. He will be kind to me. I will go to him and I will tell him I 
am sorry. I will never leave him again. I am not happy.’ ” 
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I WILL GO TO JESUS 


Whenever I have done wrong, I go to Jesus at once. He calls 
Himself the Good Shepherd. The Good Shepherd always takes care 
of the sheep. He is most anxious about the naughty lost sheep. We 
are all sheep that belong to the Good Shepherd. We can tell Him 
everything. He understands, Jesus made every priest a shepherd 
of souls. They understand, too. We will always be happy when we 
tell the priest the wrong things we have done, thought about, or 
talked about. 


GETTING READY FOR CONFESSION 


It is a good thing to take our time when we are getting ready for 
Confession. The priest is taking the place of God. He is the Good 
Shepherd. We are the sheep that have done wrong. When we go 
to the church, we should ask Jesus to help us think about the wrong 
things we have done. Say: “I know that You are here, dear Jesus.” 
Then make a visit to Mary’s altar. Jesus obeyed Mary when He 
was a little Child and He will do anything for her now. Say: 
“Mary, the Mother of Jesus, help me to serve your Son better. Ask 
Him to forgive me.” Then go to your place, look at Jesus hanging 
on the Cross. He is hanging there because we do wrong. He is 
hanging there because: 

We do not obey. 

We think about things that would make us ashamed before Jesus 
and our friends. 


We talk about things that we would not like Jesus or our friends 
to hear. 

We go with boys and girls who are not careful. 

We do not serve God. 

We do not give up some things. 

Promise Jesus hanging on the Cross that you will be sorry, that 
you will make a good Confession and that you will remember why 
He suffered and died. I am going to remind you now of the things 
you may ask yourself. When you think about the wrong you have 
done, remember, too, how many times you did the wrong. These 
are the questions: 

When did I go to Confession last? (If this is your first Confes- 
sion, tell the priest that. Say: “This is my first Confession.” ) 

Was I careful about the Name of Jesus? 

Did I miss Mass on Sundays or Holy Days without a good 
reason? 

Did I make my parents or teachers sad? Did I make them angry? 
Was I rude to them? Was I unkind to them? 
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Have I been immodest in any way? 

Did I take anything that did not belong to me? 

Did I wilfully spoil anything that could have been used? 

Have I been angry with anyone? Did I strike anyone? 

Did I tell a lie? 

Did I get anyone into trouble? 

Did I say what was not true about anyone? 

Was I pleased when someone was punished ? 

Did I tell anything about a person that would keep others from 
loving him? 

When you feel that you have thought about the wrong you have 
done, go to Confession. After Confession go to your place, say your 


penance and tell Jesus that you are happy now because you may 
receive Him soon. 


JESUS IS WITH ME 


When we go to Mass, we honor God. When we see Jesus hang- 
ing on the Cross, we are reminded that He died for our sins. Then 
we kneel, bow our head and tell Jesus that we adore Him and that 
we are sorry. We beg Him to forgive us and we ask Him for 
what we need for ourselves and our friends. Jesus gave us Him- 
self as our Food in Holy Communion. Jesus is with us just as 
long as we keep from doing what is very wrong. We give God 
the greatest honor and service when we assist at Mass, join our 
offering with the priest and receive Our Lord in Holy Communion. 
When we receive Jesus, we thank Him for giving us Himself 
in the Holy Eucharist. We are assisting at Mass in the best pos- 
sible way when we receive Holy Communion. If you are able to 
go to Mass every day, do so; but, whenever it is possible make your 
offering complete by thanking God for His Great Gift and re- 
ceive Holy Communion. We do not eat or drink before we receive 
Holy Communion. We always give Jesus the first place. Re- 
member, you may receive Holy Communion once every day pro- 
viding you are free from great sins and you are fasting. 

When you are going up to the communion rail, fold your hands 
and keep your thoughts on Jesus. Say: 

“How glad I am to receive you, dear Jesus! I wish I were more 
worthy. I wish my heart were as pure as the angels. You always 
loved little children. You blessed them. Please bless me now.” 

After you have received Jesus, go to your place and adore Him 
and say: 

“T adore You, my Jesus. You are the friend of little children. 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, help me to adore your Son. I thank 
you, Jesus, for coming to me. I wish I could thank You more. 
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I want to give You my heart. I promise You to he kind and obed- 
ient after the example You have shown me. I will come to You 
often. I will love and respect my parents, teachers, and all those 
who are helping me to be good. Help me to keep my promises. 


Before I leave You, Jesus, I have a special request to make of 
You.” 


SPECIAL REMEMBRANCE 


Everyone likes to be remembered in a special way. That is one 
reason Jesus lives on the altar in every church or chapel in the 
world. He waits for those who have a special request to make. 
He is happy when we come to Him. He is there to help us. He 
will tell us what to do. Every church and chapel has an image of 
the Mother of Jesus, too. This reminds us of the care of Mary 
for us. She never refuses her Son anything. If we make the 
Mother of Jesus one of our best friends, we may be sure of a 
blessing from her Son. Spend a few moments, then, with Jesus 
and say to Him: “Bless me, dear Jesus. Bless my mind that I 
may know and love You better. Help me with my work in school. 
Bless my parents, friends and teachers and all those who have 
asked me to pray for them. Give them all the help they need to 
keep them close to You.” 

“Bless our Holy Father, the Pope, all bishops and priests, and 
the missionaries who are saving little children for You.” 

“Dear Jesus, make me strong and willing to work for You. The 
Church needs priests and sisters; let me work for You. I am 
willing to labor for You all my life. Mary, my Mother, pray to 
Jesus for me.” 

“Give the Poor Souls in Purgatory eternal rest. Let perpetual 
light shine upon them. May they rest in peace. Amen.” 

Lessons: Sorrow for wrong doing, Choice of right, Return to 
God through the Sacrament of Penance, Preparation for Confes- 
sion, Taking part in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


TEACHER’S CHECK 


I. Do you remember some of the things Jesus did when He 
was a little Child? 


II. Was Jesus happy with His Mother? 


III. Did Mary make the little home at Nazareth a happy place 
to be in? 


IV. Who will always be ready to help us with our work? 


V. I am going to write some lines on the board that will help 
you to think of some ways you will please Jesus. You 
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are going to think about it. When you think about it, 
you will find it is easy to do things that are right. 
(On the board. These lines may be given to each child 

on a slip of paper.) 

How to be helpful. 

I will be kind to everyone. 

Jesus obeyed. I will obey. 

Jesus loved His home. 

Jesus will help me. 

I will choose Jesus for my best Friend. 

The Mother of Jesus will help me. 
What makes us happy at all times? 
What makes us unhappy? 
When we are tempted to do wrong, what is the first name 
that should come to our mind? What is a good thing to 
say? 
Whom did God give us to help us? 
What is the best part of the story about the foolish young 
man? 
What did the young man say? When the young man 
thought about his father, was he afraid to meet him? 
Does the young man’s father remind you of the story of 
the Good Shepherd? 
When does Jesus forgive us? 
Who forgives our sins in the name of God? 


Jesus is hanging on the Cross because we do not obey. 
Give five other reasons for His suffering. 


Here are some words that will help you make an offering 
at the beginning of Mass: 


(On the board) honor adore forgive ask 
Make your offering using these words. 


Is Communion part of the Mass? 
When may we receive Holy Communion? 
Why does Jesus remain on the altar? 


What is your special remembrance after receiving Holy 
Communion ? 


The narrative, if adapted to the age and need of the child, 
will make him a “doer of the word and not a hearer only.” 
It will make him think. Christ made his hearers think. He 
adapted sublime truths to the capacity of human intelli- 
gence and He made a particular application of these truths 
to the individual, to certain classes of society, to the people 
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of a certain locality or of peculiar occupations in life. Christ 
took His disciples into the fields, to the hillsides, by the sea- 
shore, to illustrate the truths which He preached. The farmer 
could not forget the parable of the sower, the pharisee that 
of the husbandman and the wicked servant. The people, in 
general, understood Christ when He spoke of the lilies of 
the field, the birds of the air and of the sheepfold. These 
all had sublime lessons permanently associated with their 
daily lives. 

The writer does not want to stress the narrative to the ex- 
clusion of child activity. The story for beginners is the core 
of instruction, around which the child listens, asks ques- 
tions, talks, acts, draws, paints, models, dances, sings, and 
constructs. In these activities the narrative helps. It ex- 
tends the child’s vocabulary and it gives the much needed 
mental and spiritual nourishment. 

One of the first qualifications of the teacher of beginners 
is the art of telling a story. If story telling is an essential 
for success in teaching the secular subjects, may we not ex- 
pect as much from the teacher of Religion? The teacher of 
Religion must be an artist, first loving his own story, giving 
it life, form and color that will remain. 


If the teacher of Religion has not the art by nature, he has 
a duty to cultivate it. Power grows only by practice. 


The Gospels are the model outlines. The details are filled 
in by the teacher. Let us not fear to paint a genuine, rev- 
erent picture of the Boy, Jesus. His labor in the humble 
home of Nazareth may well be translated into modern acts 
of thoughtfulness, kindness, and obedience. 


Every child asks the question: “Is it a true story?” 
Where can you find more true stories than those about real 
warriors who fought and conquered, of real heroes who did 
great deeds and of real kings who were loved and served by 
their friends? We want our children to realize that Moses, 
Abraham, Esther, Joseph and the mother of the Machabees 
were genuine heroes and heroines of God. 


The narrative becomes a more important part of our in- 
struction of beginners since Pius X ordered that children 
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should be given Holy Communion on reaching the age of 
reason. This providential order demands that we adapt our 
teaching to the needs of children. By a wise selection of 
stories, we can teach the principal dogmas, the Sacraments, 
the Commandments, and the Precepts in about ten weeks, 
having class but one-half hour a day. Experience has proved 
this. 

For those who still feel that a printed text should be in 
the hands of beginners, let me conclude with a worthwhile 
quotation from the great Fenelon: 


God Who knows better than anyone how the intelligence of man 
is moulded, since He Himself created it, has enclosed religion in, 
and presented it to us under color of, historical and popular facts; 
these facts, far from burdening the minds of simple people, are of 
a great help to them in conceiving the Mysteries rightly and re- 
membering them. A form of narrative such as those of Creation, 
the Fall of Adam, the Deluge, the vocation of Abraham, the trials 
of Joseph, the birth and flight of Moses, will not only raise the 
curiosity and interest of children, but will also show them the 
origin of religion and implant in their minds its fundamental cri- 
teria, with the deepest conviction. . . . If we want a child to believe, 
and have some conception of, a Mystery such as the Blessed Trinity, 
and if we assert and repeat to him that in God there are three equal 
Persons having only one Nature, that child, after hearing and re- 
peating such words, will be able, indeed, to commit them to memory, 
but I doubt very much if he will grasp their meaning. If, on the con- 
trary, you tell him how Jesus was baptized in the Jordan, and how 
God the Father proclaimed from heaven ‘This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased,’ and how the Spirit of God descended upon 
Him like a dove, then the child will see three Persons at work, and 
he will not forget it; henceforth, thanks to the different behavior of 
each person, he will always make a distinction between the three; 
the only thing it will remain for you to tell him is how Jesus testified 
that the three Persons are only one God. 


This example shows sufficiently how useful stories are; they 
seem, at first, to require a long time in teaching, but, in point of 
fact, they make the teaching much shorter. Besides, a story is not 
a dry lesson like a page of the Catechism, in which the Mysteries 
are separated from their historical frame; precisely for this reason, 
in former times, it was through Bible history that children were 
taught. The magnificent method which St. Augustine ordered to 
be used for unlearned people was not a method arranged by him, 
but was the very method practised everywhere in the Church from 
the beginning. In this method we have simply to show by historical 
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facts, through successive centuries, that religion is as old as the 
world, that Jesus Christ was expected throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, and is reigning in the New; this is the summary of Christian 
Doctrine. 


This method, indeed, needs more time and diligence in teaching 
than the teachers usually accord it; but, when children have under- 
stood the above character of religion, we can say that they really 
know their religion ; if not, they have only cloudy ideas about Jesus 
Christ, about the Gospel or about the Church and about the neces- 
sity for everyone to submit to her teaching and to practise Christian 
virtues. * 


Fenelon, Education des Filles, Ch. VI. 
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IS OUR TEACHING OF RELIGION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE A FAILURE? 





REVEREND LEONARD SCHWINN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s College 
Atchison, Kansas 





My experience with pastors in recent years has taught me 
that among them a considerable body of opinion is growing 
to the effect that the teaching of religion in our Catholic 
high schools and colleges is somehow not successful. These 
priests allege that, as a group, the graduates of such schools 
do not come up to the standard that reasonably might be 
expected of them. They do not lead in parish activities. 
They are indifferent to appeals for their co-operation. They 
even fail to set a good example in ordinary Christian con- 
duct. Far from being models in behavior and in the fre- 
quent reception of the sacraments, they are a source of 
anxiety and shock to pastors who are dismayed to find cold- 
ness toward religion in those who are supposed to have been 
taught to love it. Some of the priests I have heard discuss- 
ing this problem have expressed regret that they have a 
Catholic high school. Others have shown that they do not 
have much sympathy with Catholic university training. 


If this condition is widespread; if the pessimism on the 
part of our priests is well-grounded, it is high time that we 
who may be to blame for such conditions cast about for an 
explanation and take the proper steps to correct them. 
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SOME POSSIBLE REASONS 





When we look into the question of reasons for failure in 
our work we are confronted with the following honestly to 
be acknowledged possibilities: 


1. Perhaps we underestimate the job we have to accom- 
plish. To impress on the adolescent mind the importance of 
the Catholic religion as an affair for all of one’s life, that it 
is to be adhered to always at whatever cost, is no small task. 
Too many teachers are apt to think that it is as easy as 
teaching geometry, history or rhetoric. More enthusiasm 
and preparation are demanded for teaching religion than 
for the other studies. Failure to grasp this is fatal to lasting 
results. 


2. We are likely to overestimate the religious influence 
existing in the homes of the students who come under our 
direction for religious instruction. We are quick to take for 
granted that there has been capable instruction and solid 
grounding before high school and college days. It is true 
that the faith is inbred in some; others have learned to love 
it from pious parents or teachers in the grades. But many 
come to high school and college woefully ignorant and un- 
appreciative of the faith. Only competent and zealous 
work on the part of teachers there can do what has not been 
done. If we neglect to take this into account we are pre- 
paring the ground for the complaints indicated in the be- 
ginning of this article. 


3. We fail to understand the enormous pressure of world- 
liness and paganism that is being brought to bear on our 
students both during their school days and, increasingly, 
afterwards. This failure in understanding is due perhaps 
to the fact that our teachers, themselves isolated to a great 
extent from the world by their religious life, grow uncon- 
scious of the impact of such factors on those whom they 


teach. We are protected by our profession; the students 
are exposed. 


4. There is a lamentable failure to correlate instruction 
on religious principle and dogma with actual situations that 
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are bound to arise in life after school. Especially do we 
neglect to impress our students with a sense of their respon- 
sibilities in the matter of setting a good example after school 
days are over. Here again the very retirement of our lives 
may be a menace to our teaching effectiveness. It requires 
a constant effort to visualize actual life problems and con- 
tingencies before we can hope to relate what we teach in 
theory to its application in the rough and tumble of life in 
the world. 


5. We ignore the familiar truth, consueta vilescunt. Fa- 
miliarity, even with religion, may breed contempt. Only a 
teacher who makes respect for, and love of religion grow 
can be said to be successful. Some teachers lack the faculty 
of making the things of religion increase in significance, at- 
tractiveness and beauty. Some seem satisfied if they suc- 
ceed in making the truths of faith only tolerable, something 
to be borne patiently, but not embraced with devotion. 


6. Sad to say we are remiss in developing in our students 
reading habits that will insure continued interest in questions 
of supreme importance to Catholics. I have yet to meet 
any considerable number of students who manifest any con- 
cern about the writings of such men as Chesterton, Belloc, 
Knox, Martindale, and others who are engaged mightily in 
the splendid crusade of Catholic apologetics. One can 
scarcely be acquainted with what such writers have to say 
without catching their spirit toward the faith. If our teach- 
ers themselves are not familiar with such men and their work, 
how can the teachers expect to impart interest and inspira- 
tion to others? 


7. Worse, perhaps, than the failure just referred to, is the 
neglect to arouse a sufficient interest in such publications as 
The Commonweal, America, and other similar periodicals. 
If one is unfamiliar with the contents of this kind of Catholic 
literature, how will he be able to withstand the influence of 
certain weeklies and monthlies whose tendency and influence 
is in precisely the opposite direction. During high school 
and college years students should learn to appreciate the pa- 
pers indicated above. It is a pity that we do not train our 
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students to read anything heavier than the Sunday Visitor. 
This is splendid in its way and as far as it goes. But the 
mental pabulum of our upper school graduates ought to be, 
at least in bulk, more than that. Sooner or later they will 
run on to such periodicals as The Nation and The American 
Mercury. Being conversant with the best in their own field 
will help our students to judge, classify, and discount the 
smart shallowness of the so-called “intellectual” reviews. 


8. We do not show our students how profitably to listen 
to and digest asermon. “Faith cometh by hearing.” This 
hearing implies an appreciative grasp and sympathetic effort 
to use what is heard at the Sunday sermon. It is true that 
all our preachers are not Sheens, McCloreys, and Gillises; 
but our students could be taught to get something out of 
the humblest homily of the most inept preacher. 


9. Somewhere Father Elliott, the Paulist, says that people 
frequently judge priests by the way they say Holy Mass. 
And many of them judge our religion by what they see us do 
at the altar. The responsibility of priest-teachers in this re- 
gard can scarcely be overestimated. We can hardly hope 
for results from telling students that Paul Claudel, Heinrich 
Bruening, and Jacques Maritain assist at Mass every morn- 
ing and then rush through our daily Mass. 


In view of the foregoing, it seems that an improvement 
in our methods is possible. All we need is honest self- 
examination on the part of teachers and supervisors and 
then the good will to correct what is amiss. Knowing our 
failures is half the battle; zealously correcting them is the 
rest. 


Surely with all our facilities, all our sacrifices, all our 
labor, it is a pity that we are not attaining what we could 
attain if we were as wise and expert as we ought to be. 

It is conceded that there are other factors that could be 
mentioned which would help to explain the failures that are 
laid at our door. But what has been said ought to furnish 
many of us sufficient matter for self-investigation and earn- 
est resolution for the time being. 











TEACHING THE STORY OF DAVID AND GOLIATH 
FROM THE SCRIPTURES 





REVEREND HENRY M. HALD 
Brooklyn 
New York 





Few stories from the Old Testament prove so interesting 
to the adolescent boy and girl as that which describes the 
brave fight between the stripling David and the giant Go- 
liath. It appeals to youthful imagination, inspires courage, 
and enlists sympathy. The language is simple, picturesque 
and sturdy. It conjures up hills and brooks, warring camps, 
martial music, the sounds of battle. I remember as a boy 
having heard a dramatic reader speak the lines slowly and 
reverently. Her beautifully modulated voice phrased and 
stressed intelligently. The audience sat entranced. And 
going home on the street car afterwards my thoughts were 
of the land of the Philistines and the brave battles waged by 
the Jews against their heathen neighbors. 


Something of the enthusiasm for the story which the dra- 
matic reader on that occasion enkindled in the hearts of 
her audience can be communicated to pupils if the teacher 
will read the story simply and intelligently to the class. Un- 
less one be gifted with the histrionic sense, he need not at- 
tempt gestures or the other devices with which actors beguile 
their audience. Distinct articulation without affectation, a 
well modulated voice, a reverent and intelligent phrasing, are 
all that is necessary to interest the class. Simplicity is at the 
basis of the art which conceals art. 


Fired with the sheer beauty of the stirring story, the pupils 
should be encouraged to read the selection for themselves 
at home, and to take notes of those passages which they do 
not understand. Meantime the teacher will prepare his ma- 
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terials for the next lesson. A map of Palestine in Old Tes- 
tament times is necessary; pictures of the conflict, of the 
country, and of statues of David, such as those by Michel- 
angelo and Verocchio, may be pasted on cardboard and 
placed around the room. If the teacher is skillful with chalk, 
he may sketch pictures upon the blackboard and draw a 
map of the Philistine country. He will be indeed fortunate 
if he has moving pictures or stereopticon views to aid him 
in getting “atmosphere.” 

The pupils come to class with a full knowledge of the 
story; their teacher has read it to them and they have read 
it themselves. They have jotted down passages which they 
do not understand. A student is called to find place names 
on the map; another is asked to describe the terrain; and 


still another may give a word picture of the costumes of the 
time. 


With this as background the selection is read to clear up 
difficult expressions. As these appear, various members of 
the class are called upon to give their solution, and only in 
the event of their failure, does the teacher offer an explana- 
tion. The height of Goliath, “six cubits and a span,” about 
nine and a half feet, is measured on the wall to give an idea 
of the size of the Philistine giant. His bodily frame must 
have been in proportion, for it could support armor that 
weighed 5,000 sicles of brass, probably about 1,500 pounds; 
the head of his spear weighed 18 pounds. His armor is de- 
scribed; the helmet and corselet are understood by the ma- 


jority, but probably the greaves and buckler need a few 
words of explanation. 


David’s slim figure is contrasted with the huge bulk of 
his adversary. He was the youngest son of Isai (Jesse) and 
he was considered too frail and young to endure the hard- 
ships of fighting like his three brothers. He was accordingly 
given charge of his father’s flocks. It was from this occu- 
pation that he was called to carry some cereal and cheese to 
his brothers who were ranged against the Philistines in the 
valley of Terebinth. When he put on Saul’s armor, he found 
it too cumbersome for his frame; so he stripped himself and 
went forth in the scanty dress of ashepherd. Over his shoul- 
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ders was slung a scrip or large pouch, usually filled with 
food which he ate when watching the flocks but now holding 
five smooth stones. With one shot from his sling he felled 
his adversary. The students may examine the pictures for 
costume, size of combatants, etc. It will help them visualize 
the text. 

After the third reading some suitable moral applications 
may be drawn. Attention should be given to the eagerness 
and courage of David in entering the fray though the odds 
were heavily against him. He reposed his trust in God, for 
he regarded himself as the champion of God’s people. Con- 
fidence in divine protection is an essential for good Christian 
living. It is especially valuable in times of stress; it is at 
the basis of effective prayer. 

The battle can be described as the struggle between right 
and might, between truth and falsehood, between faith and 
unbelief, between brains and brawn, between knowledge and 
ignorance, between skill and blundering effort. Composi- 
tions may be assigned to develop these phases of the narra- 
tive, and the results credited to the English class. 

In the elementary grades, the subject may be dramatized. 
Children in primary classes, especially, are less self con- 
scious and lend themselves more readily to classroom plays. 
Costumes are unnecessary; the child imagination clothes all 
with the aura of reality. 

A word or two about the importance of David in the later 
history of his people should not be omitted. It will form a 
fitting sequel to the battle narrative. David was the divinely 
favored leader of the Jews, the founder of a long line of 
rulers; he started the building of the Temple; to him we owe 
most of the Psalms; and, above all, he was the ancestor of 
Our Lord who was born in David’s village, Bethlehem, in a 
cave that may have sheltered David’s flocks a thousand years 
before the first Christmas night. 











A STANDARD FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
“SERVIAM” 





SISTER MARY CARMEL, O.S.U. 
St. Ursula Convent and Academy 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Why am I here in this world? 


“God made me to know Him, to love Him, to serve Him in 
this world, and to be happy with Him forever in the next.” 


Why am I here in this school? 
I am here in this school to get a Christian Education. 
What is a Christian education? 


A Christian Education consists of such a training of the 
mind, the heart, the will, and the body of the individual that 
he may be able to increase daily in the knowledge of God 
and His works, in the love of God and man, in the service of 
God and the neighbor. 


What is the main objective of my high school training? 


The high school pupil’s main objective is to make good 
progress in the knowledge, love, and service of God and the 
neighbor, developing a Christian character. 

During my high school course, what is “The Standard of 

Achievement” toward which I may work, with a reason- 

able hope of measuring up to it? 


“We recognize the standard graduate of the Catholic 
school as one who is blessed with sound and vigorous health. 
He is equipped with sufficient knowledge for his particular 
state in life. He is able to use this knowledge intelligently 
and serviceably. He is clear and accurate in his judgment 
of the values of life. He is neither conceited nor self-con- 
consistent in his conduct. He is able to make up his mind 
on reasoned grounds and is capable of adhering to his resolu- 
tions. He is able to sympathize with the aspirations and 
feelings of others. He is a master of his emotions. He pos- 
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sesses the degree of refinement expected of his status in life. 
He is guided by sound principles of conduct and earnestly 
endeavors to live according to these principles. Over and 
above everything else he is loyally devoted to his religion. 
His faith is the well-spring of all his activities. Given the 
graduate who is strong and healthy, intellectually well in- 
formed, capable, energetic and enterprising, cultivated in 
taste and feeling, conscientious, morally upright and truly 
religious, and you have the standard graduate of the Catholic 
school—the individual of Christian character.” * 

“The true product of Christian education is the super- 
natural man who thinks, judges, and acts consistently in 
accordance with right reason illumined by the supernatural 
light and example and teaching of Jesus Christ. The true 
Christian does not renounce the activities of life; he does 
not stunt his natural faculties, but he develops and perfects 
them by coordinating them with the supernatural. He thus 
ennobles what is merely natural in life and secures for it 
new strength in the material and temporal order, no less than 
in the spiritual and eternal.” ° 


How do I go into training? 

The high school pupil enters training through a participa- 
tion in the regular curricular, extra-curricular, and extra- 
mural activities of his (or her) school. By virtue of being 
a Catholic and by virtue of his school membership, he is ex- 
pected, through the medium of these activities, to get into 
service, to keep in service, and to increase service with each 
succeeding high school year. For it is only in action that 
training is made possible. 


What is this service in which a pupilis expected to take part? 

The service is none other than service for God and the 
neighbor. Our religion is all-comprehensive. According to 
the plan and desire of Christ our Leader, it is at all times 
scious. Without being stubborn or obstinate he is firm and 
to dominate every phase of our lives—social as well as per- 
sonal, public as well as private. This means for the high 





* Adapted from Rev. J. Quinlan, “The Formation of Christian Character in 
Our Pupils,” Pp. 536. Proceedings of the N. C. E. A., 1928. 

*“Encyclical Letter on Education,” Pp. 160. Catholic Educational Review 
XXVIII (March, 1930). 
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school pupil a comprehensive program of service within his 
school. And school-service for God and the neighbor is par- 
ticularized for him as follows: 

a. Keeping the Commandments, especially as summed up 
by our Lord. 

b. Making good use of natural abilities. 

c. Resisting temptation, interior and exterior. 

d. Practicing virtues, both natural and supernatural. 

e. Taking responsibility. 

f. Exercising initiative in leading, initiative in following 
a leader, co-operating. 

g. Performing specific services for the school-neighbor 
(pupil and teacher), both spiritual and corporal services. 

h. Participating in the programs of Catholic Action, Cath- 
olic Charity, and Catholic Social Service afforded by the 
School. 


In what way can the keeping of the Commandments, as 
summed up by our Lord, become a school-service? 

On a certain occasion when the Apostle Saint John had be- 
come a very old man he was brought out of his house in a 
chair to speak to the people belonging to the Church in 
Ephesus who had gathered together to hear him. Address- 
ing them, he began and continued to repeat: “Little children, 
love one another; little children, love one another!” The 
presbyters of the church, thinking that the company would 
wish to hear the beloved disciple of our Lord speak on some 
other subjects as well as on that of loving the brethren, ap- 
proached Saint John and asked him to give the company fur- 
ther instructions, to which the aged apostle replied: “If 
they do this, they do enough.” 

Love is the fulfillment of law. Love generates whole- 
hearted service for God and is expressed in works of frater- 
nal charity. We love our neighbor as ourselves when we 
wish him well and when we do unto him as we would have 
him do unto us. 


Is not the making use of my natural abilities an entirely per- 


sonal matter with me—one in no way associated with serv- 
ice for God or the neighbor? 


We possess three powers in our souls—the power of rea- 
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son, the power of love, and the power of will. These are 
the foremost natural abilities or talents which are entrusted 
to us that we may put them to use and increase them; for 
this we shall be held strictly accountable by the God who 
has given them to us because He loves us. Moreover, we 
are our own nearest neighbors; and to ourselves, as such, we 
have the obligation of self-knowledge, self-love, and self- 
service in God and for God’s sake. We truly serve, there- 
fore, when with a holy, just, and true love for ourselves, we 
exercise and increase our natural abilities and gifts, making 
use of our opportunities. 





Resisting interior and exterior temptations: is not the high 
school the last place where I might expect to have to do 
batile with the world or the flesh or the devil? , 


The high school is by no means the last place, rather the 
contrary. And word has been sent out by the team-captain 
of our salvation for us to be on the watch, that we enter not 
into temptations. But when the enemy attacks, it is Saint 
Paul the signal-caller who reminds us now, it may be, to 
stand fast on the field, now to get into the fight, and not as 
one beating the air, either. 


Temptation to human respect in particular, is one of the 
most dangerous and subtle forms of temptation, and it is 
especially one that meets the individual at every turn of his 
high school experience. By resisting temptations to human 
respect, we not only render the greatest of services to self 
as our nearest neighbor, but at the same time we broadcast 
fraternal charity by lining up on the side of the right thing 
to do, and this in small as well as in more significant matters. 


What particular virtues am I expected to work for? 

First and last the virtue of charity, this virtue constitutes 
probably a full fifty per cent of the Christian Moral Code— 
our Savior made its practice or omission the final test of 
our classification at the Last Judgment. This virtue of 
charity, like that of faith or hope, we know is a supernatural, 
infused power or habit given us at baptism. It resides within 
us; but what we often forget is that if charity is to be de- 
veloped, again like faith or hope it must be constantly ex- 
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ercised and expressed by particular, external acts and atti- 
tudes. 

Besides the virtue of charity, there are natural vir- 
tues that are inseparable from the right performance of the 
particular services expected of the high school pupil. These 
natural virtues also must be constantly exercised, expressed 
in acts, and supernaturalized by intention—that is, offered 
up for the love of God, which supernaturalization may per- 
haps be best effected through the pupil’s “Morning Offer- 
ing.” As among the various theological and moral virtues, 
that of charity stands out preeminently for attention in high 
school practice, so also there are certain of the natural vir- 
tues whose exercise on the natural as well as on the super- 
natural plane is particularly expected of the pupil. They 
may be enumerated as follows: 

Self-respect 

Self-control 

Truthfulness 

Sincerity 

Honesty 

Reliability 

Attention to duty 

Perseverance in well-doing 

Sense of responsibility 

Cleanliness of body, speech, and mind 
Respect for law and authority 
Loyalty 

Respect for the rights of others 
Square dealing, the sense of honor 
Fair-playing 

Kindness 

Generosity 

Courtesy and pleasantness 


What responsibility am I expected to take onin high school? 

The curricular, extra-curricular, and school-initiated extra- 
mural activities of a modern high school call not alone for 
student participation but also for a varying measure of stu- 
dent administration. Moreover, the government of the high 
school is to a greater or less extent cooperative, the pupils 
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sharing with the faculty certain of the executive and even 
disciplinary functions. The responsibilities of a high school 
student have reference to those trusts and offices to which 
he may be elected by the student body or assigned by mem- 
bers of the school faculty. The taking on of any such trust 
or office carries with it the obligation of conscientious per- 
formance of the duties attached and of accountability for 
the same to the authority concerned. 


Exercising initiative is all very well if you have gifts in that 
direction, but I should like to know what is meant by 
initiative in following a leader. 

Initiative in following a leader is that splendid service 
rendered by a person’s alert intelligence working so to speak 
shoulder to shoulder with his or her hearty good-will at the 
performance of cooperating. It is the service-school for 
leadership. It is the secret of high school spirit. It makes 
for the greatest success and happiness of the individual. It 
is the best sort of a preparation for life beyond the school- 
room in the days to come. 


Services for the school-neighbor, spiritual and corporal, 
sounds to me like performing works of mercy. Where does 
my school-neighbor come in for works of mercy? 


Our school-neighbor comes in for our spiritual or corporal 
works of mercy whenever he stands in need of them, which 
is more often than we are inclined to think. By reviewing 
the fourteen works of mercy enumerated for us in the Cate- 
chism, we are surprised by the thought of lost opportunities 
and realize, as never before, the extent of the need of such 
services, a need which every one of us at one time or another, 
shares. Each of the spiritual works of mercy has a peculiar 
significance for high school practice. As for the corporal 
works, who will deny that even the occasional giving of our 
“cup of cold water,” when opportunity offers, will be an act 
of fraternal charity earning the promised reward. We need 
to remind ourselves that all of these works of mercy are but 
external acts whereby we give expression to fraternal char- 
ity motivated and shaped by the will within us. 
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I should like to ask how I am expected to participate in pro- 
grams of Catholic Action? 

Our school authorities have long been solicitous for the 
linking up of organized Catholic Charity and Social Service 
with the high school education of boys and girls, and much 
is being accomplished through the activities of the school’s 
Sodality or Mission Crusade. Undertaking Christian works 
of zeal, of charity, of social and civic helpfulness, through 
whatever the medium and in whatever the manner, is now 
known as Catholic Action. “Catholic Action is nothing more 
or less than spiritualizing our acts and our lives according to 
the program of service laid down for us by Christ. From 
this it may be seen that Catholic Action means work for all, 
young and old, begins within the heart, starts in the home, 
extends to the school, spreads to every sphere of life, is most 
powerful in united service.” “The aim of this action,” the 
Holy Father says, “is to raise up a cohort of good citizens, 
men and women, but particularly the youth of both sexes, 
who shall have nothing nearer at heart and desire nothing 
more earnestly than in some way to participate in the sacred 
ministry (priesthood of the laity) of the Church, and so, 
with her as guide and teacher, to press forward courageously 
toward their goal: the promotion, both privately and pub- 
licly, of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ.” 

Christ is living in the Church today, His abiding Presence 
is in the Church. But opposition to Christ exists today as 
it existed when He walked the earth among men, as it ex- 
isted in one form or another in every generation of every 
century. It is necessary today for us to rally about Christ, 
our Leader; it is necessary for us to support Christ. It is 
also necessary for us to come to our brother’s aid, as fellow- 
workers with Christ. 

In the projects for Catholic Action that may be arranged 
as extra-mural programs of his (or her) school the high 
school student will find his opportunity. Participation in 
such programs rests with the individual. It is for him to 
decide whether or not he will take part in them, the spirit in 


which he will participate, and the extent to which he will do 
service. 


Serviam—I will serve. 
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It is difficult to fix proper limits in treating of so sublime 
a subject as Holy Communion. Our affections, as it were, 
overpower us, and so the intellect can hardly follow out a 
systematic way of logically taking up this great theme. Still 
allowing our affections full sway, we shall make an attempt 
to divide the subject, nevertheless, into a few definite points 
for our present consideration. 


Building upon the Scriptural narrative, we imagine our- 
selves in the room of the Last Supper, where Jesus instituted 
the Sacrament of His love, on the eve of His Passion. With 
deep seriousness and love we observe our Divine Master and 
His apostles toward the end of the Paschal Supper. After 
a brief silence, with unparalleled majesty and love, Christ, 
before the eyes of His own, blessed the unleavened bread, 
and broke it, saying: “Take ye and eat. This is my Body.” 
Then lifting the cup of wine, He said: ““Take and drink ye 
all of This, for This is my Blood of the New Testament, 
which shall be shed for many unto remission of sins.” ? Let 
us imagine ourselves receiving Holy Communion from His 


*St. Matthew, XXVI: 27-28. 
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own Sacred Hand. Let us pause a moment to ask our dear 
Lord for an intense and abiding hunger and yearning for 
Him in the Sacrament of the Altar. 


I. POWER OF CHRIST 


In the first place we shall consider the marvellous power 
shown by our Divine Lord in instituting this Sacrament of 
unparalleled dignity and love, and then dwell briefly upon 
the faith and humility with which we ought to regard it. In 
the institution of this Sacrament as a memorial of His Love, 
our Blessed Saviour, by divine ingenuity, breaks through the 
laws of nature, disregards all her forces, and, as it were, 
takes advantage of His omnipotence to multiply His Pres- 
ence in thousands of places at the same time; to change the 
substance of bread into His Sacred Body; to sustain the 
species of bread and wine, though the substance is changed; 
to place Himself beneath the appearances of bread and wine 
in so marvellous a manner as to suspend all manifestations 
of His Sacred Presence. 

These are but a few of the many wonders that take place 
at each consecration of the Sacred Species in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Yet these miracles are easy for Him, 
for He is omnipotent. All things obey Him. All forces bend 
to His will. And so at every Mass the consecrated Bread is 
broken by the priest, and Christ really and truly dwells upon 
our altars. From the earliest time the Mass has been re- 
ferred to as “The Breaking of Bread,” as the “Eucharistic 
Sacrifice,” as “a food oblation.” “The Mass was instituted 
not only to provide the redeemed people of God with a 
Sacrifice, but also to furnish them with the greatest of all 
sacraments.” * In this wonderful exhibition of divine power 
all our senses are at fault. Love discovers the hidden things 
of faith. Christ’s word alone is the proof upon which our 
belief is based, as St. Thomas beautifully expresses it: 


Sight, touch, and taste in Thee are each deceived; 
The ear alone most safely is believed.® 


* John Cuthbert Hedley, The Holy Eucharist, p. 167. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1907 


* St. Thomas Aquinas, “Adoro Te.” 
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In the immortal “Pange Lingua” he again puts upon our 
lips an act of living faith: 


Faith for all defects supplying, 
Where the feeble senses fail. 


The singing of these words at the Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament will never be a mere formula if we are 
mindful of their tremendous import. And from the same 
sacred source the Angelic Doctor further furnishes proof 
of the wonderful change wrought by Christ’s omnipotent 
Word: 


Word made Flesh, the bread of nature, 
By His Word to Flesh He turns; 
Wine into His Blood He changes: 
What though sense no change discerns? 
Only be the heart in earnest, 

Faith her lesson quickly learns. 


Here love and omnipotence hold unlimited sway. Such is 
Our Lord’s power in the institution of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. In order to conceive but faintly of the dignity of this 
Sacrament, let us ask ourselves: Who is hidden behind the 
sacramental veils? It is our Creator and sovereign Lord, to 
whom we belong by a thousand ties, absolutely, entirely, 
unreservedly. He is our King, as He is the great majestic 
King of all creation. He rules the world from the tabernacle. 
Every creature owes Him homage, and this homage is ador- 
ation. All power is given to Him on earth as well as in 
heaven. The Blessed Trinity is present in a special manner 
beneath these sacramental veils, for ““where the Son is there 
is the Father also, and the Holy Spirit.” Divines tell us that 
because of the circuminsession or mutual presence of the 
three Divine Persons, which cannot be interrupted, the 
Father and the Holy Ghost are likewise present with the 
Son. “Adore Te, devote, latens Deitas,” we sing with St. 
Thomas. “O Godhead hid, devoutly I adore Thee!” It was 
in this sense, too, that our Blessed Saviour spoke when in 
answer to Philip’s question He said: ‘He that seeth Me, 


*St. Thomas Aquinas, “Pange Lingua.” 
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seeth the Father also, for the Father and I are one!” * To 
quote again the Angelic Singer of the Eucharist: 

O Blessed Three in One, 

Visit our hearts we pray! ® 

What profound faith and reverence should we excite in 
our hearts, therefore, not only when we have the happiness 
of receiving Holy Communion, but whenever we assist at 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and, in general, in our regard 
for the abiding presence of Our Lord on our altars, every- 
time we visit Him in the Holy Eucharist. It requires indeed 
the purest act of faith; for strain our eyes as best we may 
in trying to look through the Sacred Host, or gaze intently 
into the Sacred Chalice, we can see nothing but the accidents 
of bread and wine. The greatest ingenuity of man can detect 
nothing that would indicate the Sacred Presence. But God 
has said it, and that suffices: we believe. 

And is it not God who effects the transformation? How? 
Childlike faith smiles at the question. We know not. How 
can we know? Our minds are so limited that even the pro- 
foundest philosopher cannot explain the simplest facts daily 
witnessed in nature—for example, the growing of a blade of 
grass. How then, with our restricted, finite minds, can we 
expect to fathom the infinite? God has said it; that is 
enough; how He does it, we care not! We believe His in- 
fallible word. “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life!” * cried Peter in a moment of intense 
faith. We, too, will make an act of faith, believing with St. 
Paul: ‘“‘Whosoever shall eat this bread or drink the chalice 
of the Lord unworthily shall be guilty of the body and blood 
of the Lord. .. . For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning the 
body of the Lord.” * 

In every Holy Communion we ought to ask our dear 
Lord for an increase of vivid faith. “Adauge fidem omnium 
credentium!” We ought to ask for a more intensive putting 
on of the spirit of Christ, for a more personal devotion to 


* St. John, XIV: 9. 

* St. Thomas Aquinas, “Panis Angelicus.” 
"St. John, VI: 69. 

*1 Corinthians, XI: 27-29. 
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Him Who is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” The 
reverence we entertain for anything must.correspond with 
its dignity. In this sacrament He Who created us, Who is 
in Himself all-perfect and all-sufficient, has made an effort 
as it were to put aside all semblance of majesty. He does 
not wish to overwhelm us with the grandeur of His unspeak- 
able majesty—but comes to us under the aspect of love— 
condescending love! It is plainly evident from the manner 
of His coming that He would be one with us, wholly and 
entirely reigning in our hearts solely by love. He prayed at 
the Last supper: “Holy Father, keep them in Thy name, 
whom Thou hast given me: That they may be one, as we 
also are.” ° Jesus Christ did not intend the Blessed Eucharist 
to be the sacrament of His majesty, but the sacrament of 
His love! In the “Ave Verum” holy Church sings: 


O kind, O loving One! 
O sweet Jesu, Mary’s Son! 


II. CHRIST’S CONDESCENDING LOVE 


In the second place, therefore, let us dwell upon the 
Eucharist as a manifestation of Christ’s boundless conde- 
scension and love, and ponder the return of humble love we 
ought to make Him. “It is my delight to be with the chil- 
dren of men.” *® Why is it His delight? His pure, unselfish 
love holds Him captive: a love that forgets self to help 
others, that denies itself to make others happy. Should it 
not be our heart’s delight to compensate Him in our own 
weak, human way by frequently visiting Him in the Taber- 
nacle, to make some slight return of love? Love begets love, 
the familiar adage is never so true as when the Source and 
Fountainhead of this love is our divine Lord Himself. The 
Holy Eucharist is the perpetual prodigy of love. His divine 
omnipotence could not give us greater proofs of His all- 
surpassing love. Jesus loves us so intensely that lest He 
might overawe us, and keep us from approaching Him from 
fear, He comes to us hidden beneath the sacramental veils. 


° St. John, XVII: 11. 
* Proverbs, VIII: 31. 
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True, He knows full well what reverence is due to Him as 
our God, but love overpowers Him. The Psalmist says: 
“The merciful Lord hath given food to them that fear Him 
in memory of His wonderful works.” * 


A simple woman once expressed herself to the effect that 
her faith would not be put to the test by the miracle of 
power manifested in the Blessed Eucharist, for God can do 
everything, since He is omnipotent; but what might try her 
faith is the circumstance that God could so love a weak and 
sinful creature as to condescend to come and dwell with him, 
to be his very food. Only love could prompt such condescen- 
sion on the part of the All-Holy One. The Blessed Sacra- 
ment is in fact a proof of the highest type of divine love; 
for on the very evening when human hearts, burning with 
hatred, were planning and plotting against Him, our Blessed 
Lord gave us this sovereign proof of His infinite love. The 
sign and seal of His love is simply His humility, for beneath 
the Eucharistic species He conceals not only His Godhead, 
but His manhood also. 


God only on the cross lay hid from view ; 
But here lies hid at once the manhood too. 1” 


He comes to us under the guise of food! The Sacred Host 
“has become wheat which nourishes our souls.” ** How low 
is this for anyone to stoop! How low for the thrice Holy 
God! ‘The chalice of benediction which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the Blood of Christ? And the bread which 
we break, is it not the partaking of the Body of the Lord?” * 
It would have been a work of unfathomable love if Christ 
had in some other way remained present with us and allowed 
us to visit Him occasionally. But His love impelled Him to go 
further. He actually wishes to establish a most intimate 
personal union with His creatures. This He accomplishes 
by entering into us, becoming a part of us. And how? By 
entering the same channels as our bodily food! Oh, un- 
speakable humility of our God! 


* Psalms, XC: 4. 

* St. Thomas Aquinas, “Adoro Te.” 
* Mass for Corpus Christ, “Introit.” 
* 1 Corinthians, X: 16. 
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He gave Himself in either kind: 

His precious Flesh, His precious Blood ; 
Of flesh and blood is man combined 
And He of man would be the lood. '° 


We should have considered it blasphemy for a mortal even 
to propose such a course of action for the Son of God! Who 
would have dared to conceive the thought had not He been 
the first to think it! Who but God Himself, the Infinite 
Truth, could teach condescension so unheard of, so wholly 
unexpected, so incomprehensible except to faith! Can any- 
thing be poorer than the tiny Host? Oh, what a startling 
price He puts on our love! How could He desire the love 
of a poor creature? ‘With desire I have desired to eat this 
pasch with you before I suffer,” ‘* He tells the apostles on 
the eve of His bitter passion. He is infinitely happy and 
eternally all-sufficient to Himself. What can our love be to 
Him? It is a mystery which even in heaven for all eternity we 
shall not be able to fathom. Ah, what an entire unreserved 
return of love does such love demand of us! Christ lavishes 
Himself, soul and body, humanity and divinity, upon our 
souls in Holy Communion. Faith teaches us how to tran- 
scend the testimony of our senses in contemplating the Eu- 
charist. 


St. Ignatius of Antioch (Ep. ad Smyrn.n.7) warned the 
faithful of Troas against certain heretics, who, he said, ‘“‘ab- 
stain from the Eucharist and from the prayer,” because they 
refuse to confess “that the Eucharist is the Flesh of Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” And our Blessed Lord Himself as- 
sures us: “If any man eat of this Bread, he shall live for- 
ever.” ‘* The Creator so humbles Himself as to become the 
food of “the dust which He has made!” In the spirit of love 
and devotion let us pray from the depth of our hearts: 
“Grant us, O Lord, to be filled with the everlasting enjoy- 
ment of Thy divinity, which is prefigured by the temporal 
reception of Thy precious Body and Blood.” ** 


* Feast of Corpus Christ, Lauds: “Verbum Supernum.” 
* St. Luke, XXII: 15. 

* St. John, VI: 52. 

“Feast of Corpus Christ, “Postcommunion.” 
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III, PRACTICE OF HOLY COMMUNION 
I, PREPARATION 


In the third place, let us briefly consider our practice of 
Holy Communion in its triple phase of preparation, recep- 
tion, and thanksgiving. To assist devoutly at the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass is always the best preparation for Holy 
Communion. It is the strictly liturgical manner of prepara- 
tion for participation in the Sacrificial Banquet. ‘‘Come to 
me all ye that labor and are heavily burdened, and I will re- 
fresh you!” is the pressing invitation of our Eucharistic 
Friend. With a-Kempis we marvel: “Unless Thou, O Lord, 
didst say this who could believe it to be true?” *’ Our daily 
life should be, indeed, a continual preparation for Holy Com- 
munion, and, consequently, the proper disposition on our 
part exacts habitual purity of heart, shunning even the 
shadow of sin. No soul can be too pure to become the living 
ciborium in which the all-pure God dwells! As the Church 
exacts scrupulous cleanliness in all that appertains to divine 
worship, so the first requisite of a soul about to communicate 
is purity. Still, here we are to observe a caution. Pope 
Pius X stressed the traditional Catholic teaching that Holy 
Communion is to be regarded not as a reward for virtue, but 
rather as an efficient means for acquiring holiness. The op- 
posite opinion is the very essence of the spirit of Jansenism. 
Mortal sin is the only obstacle that bars our approach to 
Holy Communion. Unless we are conscious of mortal sin, 
therefore, we should not easily stay away from Holy Com- 
munion, through false shame, misdirected reverence, or 
tepidity, and the like. To gain greater purity of heart for 
our Communion tomorrow we should humbly receive our 
Lord today. 


The text of the Mass indicates the mind of the Church in 
desiring the faithful to receive Communion as often as they 
hear Mass. Holy Church bids her priests say after Com- 
munion, while receiving wine from the Chalice: “What we 
have taken like bodily food, may we treasure with a pure 


* St. Matthew, XI: 28. 
* Imitation, Bk. iv, ch. 1. 
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mind; and may what is given us in time be our provision for 
eternity.” “' To resist temptations, and to do the holy will of 
God in all things, we need the strengthening and invigorating 
grace that flows from Holy Communion. Rightly, then, does 
Thomas a-Kempis put on our lips the significant words: 
“Why, then, am I not more inflamed in seeking Thy adorable 
presence?” * As a friend loves to think of his friend, and 
welcomes the opportunity of conversing with him, so the 
soul truly devoted to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament will 
seize upon every occasion to visit the lonely Prisoner of the 
Tabernacle to tell Him of her troubles and needs, and to 
implore graces and blessing. 


As bodily hunger is a general sign of physical well-being, 
so the hunger of our souls for Holy Communion may be re- 
garded as one of the most reliable signs of spiritual health. 
Even David, who could not have conceived of so intimate a 
union with God as Holy Communion affords, teaches us how 
to long for Him. God was the sole object of his desires: 
“As the heart panteth after the fountains of water, 
so my soul panteth after Thee, O God!” * In the same vein 
does the author of the Imitation exclaim: “My soul longeth 
eagerly after Thy Body; my heart desireth to be united with 
Thee.” * How easy it is, when duty calls us from the church 
after Mass to take with us the thought of the Psalmist: 
“How lovely are Thy tabernacles!” * When the humdrum 
of routine palls upon us we can seek inspiration and encour- 
agement in the same fruitful thought. It may readily consti- 
tute an act of spiritual Communion. “Heal me, O Lord, and 
I shall be healed,” * we can pray with Jeremias: “Save me, 
and I shall be saved: for Thou art my praise.” Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament will surely hear such a contrite prayer. 
Again, the prophets would have us long for spiritual things: 
“All you that thirst come to the waters.” * Jeremias also 
beautifully says: “I have inebriated weary souls and filled 


* Psalm, LXXXIII: 2. 

* Ordinary of the Mass, Prayers during the Ablution. 
* Imitation, Bk. iv, ch. 1. 

* Psalm, XLI: 2. 

* Bk. iv, ch. 1. 

* Jeremias, XVII: 14. 

~ isaias, LV : 1. 
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every hungry soul.” The pages of Holy Scripture abound in 
similar outpourings of holy longing and implicit trust, which 
might profitably be made our constant prayer. 


When we receive Our Lord daily, it is but proper that one 
half of the day should be employed in thanksgiving, and the 
remaining half in preparation for tomorrow’s Communion. 
Better still, we should make of our whole life a constant 
dwelling in the presence of God, a continual preparation 
and thanksgiving for Holy Communion. Frequently during 
the day we meet with difficulties that test our spiritual forti- 
fications and our power of resistance. The thought so aptly 
worded in a familiar hymn, “I am going to Communion to- 
morrow, I have been to Communion today,” should be a 
positive help in our daily program of following Christ. It 
will help us check the quick retort and curb the unkind 
tongue. Our immediate or proximate preparation should be 
careful and loving, but not strained; it should be a happy 
anticipation of the coming of Jesus, the best Friend of our 
souls, the Giver of all good gifts. Our dear Lord is more 
anxious for our childlike love than for a sort of reverential 
awe and cold aloofness. “Behold, I stand at the gate and 
knock! If any man shall open unto me, I will come in and 
sup with him.” Again, “Son, give me thy heart!” * How 
attentive our Saviour is to every need of body and soul; 
how sympathetic with our sufferings! 


Such is the gentleness and the insistence of His invitation. 
We have, therefore, nothing to fear. Let us go to Him with 
childlike simplicity. “Come,” He says, and we go forth 
trustingly, saying with St. Peter: “Lord, Thou knowest all 
things; Thou knowest that I love Thee!” * And with the 
psalmist: “For what have I in heaven? And besides Thee 
what do I desire upon earth?” *’ To encourage us in the 
round of daily duties to have recourse to Him often, Jesus 
in His infinite love points to the rich fruitage to be derived 
from Holy Communion: “Labor not for the meat which per- 
isheth but for that which endureth unto life everlasting, 


* Proverbs, XXIII: 26. 
* St. John, XXI: 17. 
* Psalm, LXXIT: 25. 
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which the Son of Man will give you.” *' No earthly meat will 
endure to life everlasting. Surely, then, we should frequently 
approach the Divine Table to partake of this “meat . 
which endureth,” and of the “supersubstantial Bread, the 
Foods of Angels.” The nutriment thus drawn from the very 
Body and Blood of Christ will help us conquer our passions 
and control our little outbursts of temper, so peculiar to 
weak human nature. In our utter inefficiency let us address 
ourselves to our Divine Master Himself. He knows what it 
costs us to resist temptation and to deny ourselves. 


How beautifully the sentiments requisite for the proper 
disposition of soul are expressed in that old Communion 
hymn we learned in the days of early childhood: “Domine 
non sum dignus!” “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldst enter under my roof, Say but the word and my soul 
shall be healed!” This prayer of the humble centurion is 
one of the most heartening prayers, which Holy Mother 
Church puts upon the lips of her children in the moment 
when they approach the Table of the Lord. There seems 
to be almost a contradiction, for immediately thereafter we 
say: 

Now humbly I'll receive Thee, 
The Bridegroom of my soul! 


But we quickly add two promises: first, never to sin again, 
and then to abandon ourselves entirely to His sweet control: 


No more by sin to grieve Thee 
Nor fly Thy sweet control! 


“Behold the Lamb of God!” says the priest, holding the 
Sacred Host for all to see. Humbly, reverently and lovingly 
we approach the altar rail to receive our God. What a sacred 
moment of inconceivable bliss! Nothing would seem more 
fitting at that moment than to repeat the faith-inspired 
words in which the late Justice Carroll of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, as he lay a-dying, crystallized the faith of a life- 
time: “I have lived my life for this day!” Can we say in 
very truth at each Communion: “TI have lived my life for 
this moment?” The angels themselves marvel at the sight 


™ St. John, VI: 27. 
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of a poor, weak mortal, eating the Sacred Bread which came 
down from heaven! They join with us in adoring God pres- 
ent in our hearts. Then follow precious moments of the most 
intimate union which it is possible for a mortal to conceive. 
Oh, what an irretrievable loss it would be to waste even one 
of these moments that are eternal in their significance! 

What else can we do but abide in Him! Surely our hearts 
can have but one desire, to remain with Him forever. We 
will say with the two disciples who recognized their Risen 
Lord in the breaking of the Bread: “Stay with us, because 
the day is now far spent!” ** Our own hearts can best tell 
us what we shall further say to Him but this should be our 
repeated earnest prayer: “Permit me not to be separated 
from Thee! In Thy sacred Wounds hide me!” 


2. RECEPTION OF HOLY COMMUNION 


It might be well at this point to make two practical sug- 
gestions regarding the actual reception of Communion: (1) 
We should make it as easy as possible for the priest to give 
us Holy Communion by opening the mouth sufficiently, and 
projecting the tongue far enough to let it rest upon the 
lower lip so that the Sacred Host can easily be placed upon 
it, without the least danger of irreverence towards the Sacred 
Host in that solemn moment of God’s condescending love. 
(2) We should swallow the Sacred Host as soon as we can. 
Jesus bade us eat His Flesh, and sacramental union does not 
take place until we have swallowed the Sacred Host. 

We shall finally consider the effects of Holy Communion 
in our soul. (1) It is the highest and sublimest form of a 
most intimate union with Christ. Nothing, either in heaven 
or on earth, can surpass the excellency of this union. The 
highest mystical union which the saints enjoyed in ecstasies 
is not comparable to this. Divines tell us that in Holy Com- 
munion we are united immediately with the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ so that His Body is united with our body, 
His soul with our soul throughout every atom and fiber of 
our being. It is the most perfect consummation of our union 


* St. Luke, XXIV: 29. 
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with Christ. In a mysterious manner we partake of Mary’s 
intimate union with her Divine Son in the Incarnation. 
(2) Holy Communion increases sanctifying grace, which is 
our title to glory for all eternity. Our souls must needs grow 
in the practice of genuine virtue by reason of our partaking 
worthily of this spiritual food. By some special design of 
God, perhaps to keep us humble, we may not detect our 
actual progress, but it is known to God. We become more 
and more detached from self and from the spirit of the 
world; we see more clearly that material goods can never 
fill the place of Jesus in our hearts. And is not our persever- 
ance in good itself a rich fruitage, which alone would be suf- 
ficient to induce us often to receive this Sacrament of Love? 
Faith, hope, and charity abound in the souls that are nur- 
tured with the Body and Blood of Christ. “My disciples are 
not of this world,” Christ said at the Last Supper. Never 
are we less of this world than when we have nourished our- 
selves with the Body and Blood of Christ; worldly aspira- 
tions and earthly vanities find scant room in the presence 
of the immense love of a God who condescends to enter the 
poor abode of the human breast. Even the adolescent boy 
and girl can understand the import of a discipleship of Christ 
which must by its very nature run counter to the world. It 
is the great factor in the program confronting our youth to- 
day. Like Tarcisius and Pancratius of the ages of faith, who 
guarded jealously the Body of Christ, they must draw from 
the nearness of Christ in Holy Communion the spiritual wea- 
pons needed for the inevitable combat with a materialistic 
world. Against this same naturalistic world with its maxims, 
our youth growing into manhood and womanhood must 
guard the rich heritage of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
(3) Holy Communion finally produces all the effects of spir- 
itual food in our souls: (a) It is a real nourishment of the 
soul in the true and literal sense. The Fathers of the Church 
tell us that by Communion “the spirit is fattened.” ‘He fed 
them with the fat of wheat, and filled them with honey out 
of the rock.” * (b) It is a spiritual food which not only 
nourishes and repairs wasted strength, but really sustains 


* Psalm, LXXX: 17. 
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us. “Except you eat the Flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
His Blood you shall not have life in you.” “For my Flesh 
is meat indeed and my Blood is drink indeed!” (c) It 
strengthens us in our daily trials, be they great or small. It 
helps us live more courageously in the spirit of faith. If ever 
help is needed anywhere, it is in our daily combat with the 
spiritual powers. We are fighting with forces above nature 
—we need strength. 


When the prophet Elias was persecuted by Jezebel and 
fled into the desert, he was very sad, and desired to die, for 
he thought that all the Israelites had fallen into idolatry. 
Being fatigued, he cast himself down and slept in the shadow 
of a juniper tree; and behold, an angel of the Lord touched 
him and said: “Arise, eat; for thou hast yet a great way to 
go! °° Elias looked and saw at his head a hearth-cake and 
a vessel of water. He arose, ate and drank, and walked in 
the strength of that food forty days and forty nights, unto 
the mount of God, Horeb. Strengthened by this celestial 
food, we will also be enabled to walk with a firm step up to 
the very mountain of God. Every day we need this spiritual 
food, that we may follow more closely in the footprints of 
our Divine Model, who “went about doing good.” *° 


How happy we are to live in an age of frequent, even daily 
Communion! Our present Holy Father, as well as the saint- 
ly Pius X, advocates frequent Communion as one of the most 
potent factors in the spiritual program of restoring all things 
in Christ. It would be a dire loss to omit one Holy Commu- 
nion through our own fault—through vain fears or human 
respect, through coldness, tepidity, or indifference. “He that 
eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me.” *’ Holy Com- 
munion is a pledge of eternal life. When St. John Chrysos- 
tom held in his hands the Body of Jesus Christ, he was wont 
to say, ““My soul, let us leave this earth—let us depart to the 
abode of glory.” In the spirit of gratitude for so sublime a 
gift, we can promise Jesus after Holy Communion to die to 


“St. John, VI: 54, 56. 
** 3 Kings, XIX: 7. 

” Actes. > 38. 

* St. John, VI: 58 
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the world, to self and selfish concerns, and to strive earnestly 
to promote His interests. But this means more than the 
mere avoidance of sin and its occasions; it means to live 
Christ in our daily lives, to practice the virtues He loves so 
much, above all meekness and humility: “Learn of Me, 
because I am meek and humble of heart.” ** In the Gospel 
of St. John we read that on the night of the Last Supper 
Jesus did not leave the Supper Room until He had said the 
prayer of thanksgiving. This beautiful act of the God-Man 
may well be borne in mind by the faithful communicant. 
Though the Sacramental Presence in our hearts lasts only for 
a short time, sacramental grace leaves a reflection of His 
glory, a commencement of heavenly bliss. In leaving the 
Communion table, we can take no more inspiring thought 
with us into our daily lives than the prayer of Jacob, “I will 
not let Thee go except Thou bless me.” “* 


* St. Matthew, XI: 29. 
* Genesis, XXXII: 26. 




















Ceaching the Public School Child 

















A RELIGIOUS PROJECT OF STORY, HANDCRAFT 
AND DRAMATIZATION 


MIRIAM MARKS 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Diocese of Great Falls 


Montana 


In the religious vacation schools conducted in the Diocese 
of Great Falls during last summer a very interesting 
combination project of story, handcraft and dramatization 
was developed. Such keen interest was manifest by the 
children in the schools where the program was carried out, 
that Sunday school teachers of the diocese are adapting the 
plan to a phase of their work. 


The story is “The Childhood of Christ,” developed in a 
project book prepared by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine of the Diocese of Los Angeles for use in their re- 
ligious vacation schools. Simple outline drawings, illustrat- 
ing nine scenes in the life of the Christ Child, are made and 
colored by the children. Two picture sheets are supplied 
each child; these are of figures of the Holy Family, St. Eliz- 
abeth, the inn-keeper, shepherds, the Wise Men, Simeon, and 
the doctors of the Temple. These figures are colored, cut 
out and pasted on the corresponding outline-drawings. Each 
completed page is the scene of a definite event, the story of 
which is told the child before he begins work. He is then 
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shown a completed illustration which he reproduces with ma- 
terials supplied him; later, he takes part in the dramatization 
of the scenes. 

In Sunday school the making of booklets is impractical, 
but the developed pages are used as illustrations of the story 
and as a basis for dramatization. In a number of missions 
this playlet was given in the church or community hall at 
Christmastide. 


The children not only enjoy reliving these events but find 
great pleasure in acquiring appropriate costumes and de- 
veloping simple stage settings. Through this activity 
thoughts become realities and the child feels more deeply 
the meaning of spiritual truths. 


All the children in a class or small schoo! may take part 
in this program, and no elaborate stage setting or costumes 
are required. Model mimeographed copies of this project 
book, ‘‘The Childhood of Christ,” may be obtained from 
St. Vincent’s Hospital-School, Billings, Montana. (Size 
9” x12”, 2 picture sheets, 10 outline drawings, prepaid 20 
cents a copy.) 


STAGE SETTINGS 


(The following are effective where resources are limited 
and properties are not available.) To one side of the stage, 
toward the rear, arrange the stable of Bethlehem. This can 
be made of a large dry-goods box, covered with straw. Place 
within the stable a crib containing straw or hay, on which is 
placed an infant doll. Show above the stable an electric 
light in the form of a star. An electric bulb in a reflector 
may be covered with tinfoil from which a star is cut in the 
center, if no star is available. 


COSTUMES 


The girls, except the two portraying the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Elizabeth, should be dressed in white (First Com- 
munion dresses are generally available). The smaller girls 
may dress as angels. (Costumes can be made with little 
work or expense, of white crepe paper or cheesecloth, the 
wings of white buckram covered with white crepe paper. 
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Pastel shades may be used for the robes, if desirable. Cos- 
tumes of the angel, who appears to Mary, and of the angel 
who appears to the shepherds, should touch the floor. They 
wear crowns with a star. These can be made of cardboard 
covered with gilt paper; Christmas tree stars may be used.) 

The boys may dress as shepherds. Costumes are easily 
improvised by draping bright colored scarfs, shawls or blan- 
kets over one shoulder. See booklet, pages v & vi. Canes 
serve as crooks or the shepherd’s staff. 


The Blessed Virgin. Mary’s costume is blue and white, 
reaching to the floor and girdled with belt or cord. For 
mantle arrangement, see booklet, pages ii, iv, vi. 

St. Elizabeth. Costume similar to Mary’s but of different 
color, dark blue, purple. Do not use white nor black. Book- 
let, page iv. 

St. Joseph. A lady’s long black cape makes an effective 
costume. He carries a staff; he should be taller than Mary. 
Booklet, pages iv, vi, vii. 

Innkeeper. A gay colored sash at the waist, and a draped 
turban covering for the head. Booklet, page iv. Either a 
boy or girl may take this part. 

Three Shepherds. Same as costumes for the other shep- 
herds. 


Wise Men. Scarfs, sashes, mantles and brilliantly colored 
pieces of cloth may be draped as in booklet, pages vii. The 
Bible Story (Johnson et al), pages 155 offers suggestions. 

Simeon. A long colored robe or a black cloak or cape; for 
arrangement see booklet, pages viii. 

Doctors. Materials as for Wise Men’s costumes. Book- 
let, page x. The Bible History, page 160. 

The Christ Child in the Temple. A white robe and a loose 
coat of color are worn. A halo can be made of cardboard 
covered with gold paper. See booklet, page x and The Bible 
Story (Johnson et al.), page 160. 

Positions of Children on Stage. Group angels around sta- 
ble; shepherds on opposite side of stage. The three shep- 
herds who have lines to say should be well in front of the 
others, each kneeling on one knee. To avoid confusion it is 
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best to have all the children on the stage when the curtain 
rises—except Elizabeth, Joseph, the innkeeper, wise men, 
Simeon, and the doctors of the Temple. Mary is kneeling 
in prayer at almost the center of the stage. 


I. THE ANNUNCIATION 


The angel appears and says: 

ANGEL: Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee; blessed 
are thou amongst women. (Mary, seeing the angel, draws 
back in fear, but the angel says:) Fear not Mary, for thou 
hast found favor with God. Behold, thou shalt bring forth 
a Son; and thou shalt call His name Jesus. 

Mary: Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done to 
me according to thy word. (Mary continues to kneel in 
adoration, eyes heavenward, while the children sing “Whith- 
er Thus, Holy Rapture,’ page 107, St. Gregory Hymnal, 
verses 2 and 3.) 


II, THE VISITATION 
(Elizabeth enters, she and Mary salute one another. Then 
Elizabeth drops on one knee and says: ) 


ELIZABETH: Blessed are thou amongst women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 


Mary: My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God, my Saviour. (Mary and Elizabeth 
walk arm in arm to side of stage where stable is situated.) 


Il. AT THE INN 


(Hymn: “Virgin Most Pure,” page 16, St. Gregory Hymn- 
al, verses 1 & 2. Joseph and Mary enter and, at the same 
time, the innkeeper appears from the opposite side of the 
stage. They meet about center.) 

INNKEENER: What seek ye? 

JosePH: We seek lodging for the night. 

INNKEEPER: That I cannot give you. As you know, it 
is the time of the enrollment, and there is no room at the inn. 

JosEPH: We come from afar, from Nazareth, and are 
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very weary. Can you not at least direct us to some place 
where we can find shelter for the night? 

INNKEEPER: I fear there is no place in all Bethlehem, 
but I know of a cave outside the city. It is a sort of stable 
where the animals stay when the weather is bad. Perchance 
you can find shelter there. (The innkeeper and Joseph bow 
to each other and Joseph and Mary retire to the stable. Jo- 
seph remains without, but Mary enters the stable and kneels 
by the crib.) 


IV. THE THREE SHEPHERDS 


(The stage can be slightly darkened now, so that the star 
above the stable can be seen plainly. All turn toward the 
stable and the children sing the hymn, “Silent Night,’ page 
15, St. Gregory Hymnal.) 

First SHEPHERD: See you bright star; I never saw that 
before. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: Nor I! How light it is, and it is 
still many hours ’till daybreak! 

THIRD SHEPHERD: What do I see in yonder light? (An- 
gel appears.) 


First SHEPHERD: It is an angel of the Lord! The Lord 
is angry with us. I am afraid! 


(Shepherds rise and draw back in terror.) 


ANGEL: Fear not, for behold I bring you tidings of great 
joy that shall be to all the people. For this day is born to 
you a Saviour, who is Christ The Lord, in the city of David. 
And this shall be a sign unto you. You shall find the Infant 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger. Glory 
to God in the highest; and on earth peace to men of good 
will. 


First SHEPHERD: Let us go over to Bethlehem, and let 
us see this Word that is come to pass. (Three shepherds 
cross stage and kneel at side of stable. All the children kneel 
and sing, “O Dear Little Children,” St. Gregory Hymnal, 
page 8. While they are singing, the wise men enter, and each 
presents his gift, then kneels at the side of the stable, oppo- 
site the three shepherds. Children rise.) 
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V. THE PRESENTATION 


(Arrange as page viit, booklet.) 

SIMEON (to Mary): Behold, this Child is set for the fall 
and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign 
which shall be contradicted: and thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce, that, out of many hearts, thoughts may be revealed. 

(Draw the curtain while improvised animal, for Mary to 
ride in the next scene, is placed on the stage.) 


VI. FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


(Arrange as page 9 in booklet ; if impossible to obtain an 
animal this scene may be omitted. All children sing “Joseph, 
Pure Spouse,’ St. Gregory Hymnal, page 122. Curtain, 
while changing setting for next scene.) 


VII. JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 


(Setting, page x of booklet, page 160 of The Bible Story, 
Johnson et al.) 

Mary: Son, why hast Thou done so to us? Behold, thy 
father and I have sought Thee sorrowing. 

Jesus: How is it that you sought me? Did you not 
know, that I must be about My Father’s business? 

Finale: All sing, “Holy God We Praise Thy Name,” St. 
Gregory Hymnal, page 51. 


Note: Sucha project as the above gives the child a clearer 
understanding and a fuller meaning of the subject. Self- 
activity vitalizes interest, and learning by listening is com- 
pleted in learning by doing. The child feels more deeply 
the spiritual significance of the lessons presented. 











THE GRADING OF RELIGION CLASSES FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 





JOSEPHINE VAN DYKE BROWNSON 
Detroit 
Michigan 





Our parochial schools are valiantly and successfully fight- 
ing to save the faith of half, or less than half, the number of 
our Catholic children. We are only beginning to realize that 
a problem just as great, if not greater, remains unsolved. 
Our efforts heretofore have been desultory. The time is 
ripe for concerted action. The 1931 report on Religious In- 
struction published by the Department of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference proves this state- 
ment. 


Grading, a schedule and a course of study are essentials 
that in general are lacking but which, if adopted, will change 
the haphazard, ruinous style that now prevails into sys- 
tematic work that will give happy results. 

A universal complaint is that few return for religious in- 
struction after they have made their First Communion. We 
deplore this attitude whilst fostering it. The first question 
we put to a child entering a center is: “Have you made your 
First Communion?” And then, if he has not, we continue 
with our next question: “Have you ever been to Confes- 
sion?” And then: “Do you know your prayers?” Why 
should not the child begin at once to get the impression that 
when he can answer these three questions with a “yes,” his 
religious education is completed? We further strengthen 
this impression by placing him in the Prayer Class, the Con- 
fession Class or the First Communion Class. If, as is the 
exception, he returns after making his First Communion, 
he is placed in a sort of ‘odds and ends” class where he finds 
children varying in age from eight to eighteen and in grade 
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from the third to the twelfth, and a teacher who does not 
know exactly what to do except to drill on matter he has 
already had and to sicken him with it. Ask that child away 
from the class-room: ‘‘What is your favorite study?” Will 
he answer, “Religion”? Yet Religion is the most fascinat- 
ing of all subjects and the one for which each child has a 
special aptitude. God has made him that way. 


The children in the parochial schools presumably have 
graded classes in Religion and no third grade pupil is placed 
with an eighth grade or high school pupil because both have 
made their First Communion. Then why do we follow this 
vicious method in our Religion classes for children who do 
not attend a Catholic school? This method is vicious be- 
cause it turns our children away from Religion and older 
boys, “with any gumption,” will not attend a class in which 
they find little boys and girls of eight and nine years. We 
are fighting this traditional method in Detroit and are mak- 
ing headway. 


Last Fall I went to one of our large centers where the 
children had not been graded properly. Three or four weeks 
had passed and the class-time was still being spent in en- 
rolling new pupils who poured in each week and the children 
were learning nothing. 


The next week we kept the children outside the school 
until each teacher knew what grades she was to teach and 
was given a classroom. Then we called for all children in 
the first and second grades to enter the building and follow 
their teacher to the room assigned to them. Then the third 
and fourth grades and so on. In a few minutes we settled 
down to order which had not been secured in several weeks 
and no time was wasted in questioning the children minutely 
regarding what they knew. It is very rare in grading this 
way that we find that a child has been placed too low; in 
which case, if he passes a test successfully, he may be pro- 
moted at once. 


To save time, it is advisable to start teaching a new class 
at once and leave the enrollment until the end. Then one 
by one, each child is enrolled and is immediately dismissed. 
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Best of all, order is in this way established at once and each 
child has been interested and will therefore return. 


At present we are placing two grades in one class. Where 
there is an overflow in a room, we separate the boys and 
girls. Four teachers are therefore the minimum number re- 
quired for a center having children from eight grades, six 
teachers for one having children from twelve grades. We 
are preparing text-books so that in time we hope to have 
twelve texts, one for each grade. These texts furnish the 
instructions or talks which hold the most important place 
on the schedule. Each pupil may furnish himself with a copy 
or be loaned one. Teachers like to work in a well-organized 
center where they feel they are getting results, and we have 
little fear of not being able to secure a sufficient number of 
teachers to have one for each of the twelve grades. The 
third and fourth grades are the heaviest, and we now have 


texts for each of these grades so that in September they may 
be separated. 


“But,” you may ask: “What becomes of the First Com- 
munion Class and are you not forcing children who have 


had several years of instruction to remain with those who 
have had none?” 


The answer to both questions is: Religion is a whole, an 
integer, and not progressive, like mathematics. Therefore 
a child in the eighth grade fits into our course for the eighth 
grade whether or not he has studied Religion before; where- 
as a child in the ninth grade is capable of studying algebra 
only if he has covered all previous courses in arithmetic. If 
he has never had arithmetic, he must start at the very be- 
ginning no matter what his mentality. For mathematics is 
progressive like links in a chain and if one link is missing, 
as fractions, the pupil must go back and recover that link 
if the chain is to have any value. Not so with Religion, al- 
though it is often taught as though it were progressive. 


Because the study of Religion is integral rather than pro- 
gressive, our four courses (there will be eight) from first 
through eighth grade are like four concentric circles with 
radii, say, of 1”, 2”, 3” and 4” respectively. 
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It is evident that each successive course completely covers 
the area or subject matter of the preceding course or courses 
and includes new area. The old area however is each time 
treated in fuller fashion and varying style. When therefore 
a child enters Course IV after completing Courses 1, 2, and 
3, he learns new facts about old matter and much that is 
new. And the child who enters Course IV without having 
ever learned anything of Religion, will, at its conclusion, 
know as much practically as the first child. He will lack 
however an amount of moral training, valuable repetition 
and some details. This loss is however less than the one 
he would incur by being placed with children much younger 
than himself. 

When Course IV has been completed, the child has quite 
a full knowledge of Religion as a whole. Therefore, only 
those who have had Course IV may take a higher course 
and specialize on some segment of the circle. When an 
overgrown boy or girl enters a center without knowing how 
“to bless himself,” he finds himself in a class with compan- 
ions of his own age and at once he is pleased. All too often 
is such a boy or girl placed with small children so that each 
attendance is for him a mortification and unjustly perhaps 
but surely he will dislike the subject taught. 

Some teachers look upon the teaching of Religion as a sort 
of ritual feast where the children are the little victims served 
to them and they are very much hurt if they see that some 
one gets more little victims than they get. If there are 
twenty-five children in Course 3 and only five in Course 4, 
do not even matters by giving fifteen pupils to each teacher. 
“The shepherd is for the sheep and not the sheep for the 
shepherd.” 


Recently I visited a center and found that the children 
had been impartially divided among four teachers so that 
no one could feel slighted. In the first room I entered, I 
asked what grades were represented. Children from four 
or five grades were present. This condition was duplicated 
in the next room. As all were willing to grade properly, 
in about five minutes each teacher had two grades, children 
who were pretty much of the same age and mental capacity. 
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The head of the center said a little wistfully: “But I have 
always had the First Communicants?” 

I replied: ‘You may still have them. When the time 
comes to give them special training, pick out of each class 
those who are eligible and take them together as often as you 
like but not on the day the center meets. They must then 
attend their respective class.” 

It is most important that First Communicants be left in 
their respective classes and receive special instructions only 
on other days. They then pass with their companions into 
a higher class. But once you segregate First Communicants, 
then the next year they will be unwilling to enter the classes 
in which they belong and will drop out. 

In this way the children come to see that all must make 
their First Communion but that they attend class in order 
to learn their Religion. To confirm this impression we tell 
them that every one must receive Holy Communion all 
through life but that making their First Communion does 
not mean that they know their Religion any more than eat- 
ing their meals means that they do not have to go to school. 


For the first time next June we shall issue “passing slips” 
and we are planning to have graduation exercises and a class- 
pin for those who pass the examination on Course IV. In 
time we hope to do the same for those completing Course VI. 

Of course, different conditions prevail in different locali- 
ties but just as all schools, whether in city or country, grade 
pretty much after one plan, so our schools of Religion should 
follow as closely as possible a proper grading system. If 
you have only two teachers available, do not give to one all 
who have made their First Communion and to the other 
teacher all who have not. But give one the first four grades, 
and the other the next four grades. 


We cannot picture an ordinary school functioning with- 
out grades, a schedule and a Courses of Study. Why do we 
treat otherwise our schools of Religion? 
































The Home and Religious Training 

















FOR THE PARENT 


Just recently two new publications have appeared that 
offer specific assistance to the home in the religious and 
moral training of children. 

The second volume of the Parent Educator’ is devoted 
to the pre-school child. It consists of six papers, each ac- 
companied with a study club outline. Contributions to this 
symposium on the training of pre-school children were pre- 
pared by Sister Mary, I.H.M. of Marygrove College, De- 
troit; Sister Mary Rosa of Hartford, Connecticut; Ellen 
Miller of The Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit; Dr. Hugh 
L. Dwyer of the Kansas University Medical School; Jose- 
phine McCormick of Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio, and Ellamay 
Horan of DePaul University, Chicago. Topics treated in 
the 1932 Parent-Educator are: Religious concepts of Cath- 
olic children of pre-school age, the psychology of the pre- 
school child, the pre-school child in the normal home, health 
of the pre-school child, the parent and the recreation of the 
pre-school child and the pre-school child in the subadequate 
family. The parent who gives thoughtful study to each of 
these topics will have an enriched equipment for use in the 
religious and moral training of children. 

Each one of the topics presented in this second volume of 
the Parent-Educator was prepared by a specialist. While 
only two of the papers deal directly with religious and moral 
problems, the other papers offer information that has an 





*The Parent-Educator, A Series of Papers on the Problems of Parents as 
Educators of Their Children. Patterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony’s Guild, 
1932. Pp. 58. 
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important indirect contribution to make to the moral train- 
ing of the child in those years before he starts to school. 
With the papers there are study outlines, prepared by the 
National Council of Catholic Women. Each outline con- 
sists of topics for discussion, questions and a list of subjects 
for papers and reports. 


It is an undisputed fact that if the school were to receive 
better trained children at the first grade level superior re- 
sults would follow. It is impossible to estimate the contri- 
bution that the home may make by beginning early in the 
pre-school age both the religious and moral training of the 
child. 


Most Reverend Edward V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Great 
Falls, Montana, is chairman of the National Parent-Educa- 
tor Committee. Reverend Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference is executive sec- 
retary and the author of the Introduction to Volume Two 
of the Parent-Educator. 


Parent and Child’ by Father Schmiedeler of the family 
life section of the N.C.W.C. is a pamphlet that should be 
in the hands of every Catholic parent. For his Foreword 
the author uses two paragraphs from the Encyclical on 
Christian Education, impressing upon parents their grave 
obligation and responsibility as educators of their children. 
The booklet is divided into four sections: I. Why Parent 
Education Today; II. Guides for the Training of Children; 
III. Religious Training in the Home; IV. Moral and Social 
Training in the Home. Parents who read Parent and Child 
thoughtfully will possess not only a foundation on which 
to establish for themselves motivation for home education, 
and particularly for training in Catholic religious living, but 
they will have acquired a small but valuable body of material 
that will direct them in the important work of assuming 
parental responsibility. 


The topics that the author has selected for explanation 
are those that parents may apply directly and immediately. 





* Parent and Child. Reverend Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. New York: The 
Paulist Press, 1932. Pp. 32. 
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Father Schmiedeler suggests that first of all they turn the 
searchlight of inquiry upon themselves, investigating their 
own attitude toward child training and their personal meth- 
ods of fulfilling their obligations. Under this heading he 
discusses briefly those parents who are too strict, those who 
are too lenient, and those who are inconsistent or alternating 
in disciplining their children. Although Father Schmiedeler 
states definitely that child guidance cannot be reduced en- 
tirely to rule-of-thumb method, he gives three guiding prin- 
ciples as well as a number of specific rules that are worthy 
of consideration in the task of educating children in the 
home. 


While the thirty-two pages of content in this pamphlet 
are all helpful in the religious training of children the author 
gives one of his four sections to direct attention to this ques- 
tion. In the use of Parent and Child as well as the two vol- 
umes of the Parent Educator, parents will find them of 
greatest assistance when they read them in a spirit of study, 
applying each general explanation to specific situations in 
their respective homes. Only when these booklets and ex- 
planations are assimilated thoroughly and applied specifi- 
cally to the home under consideration will this welcomed 
and needed literature attain the end for which it was pre- 
pared. 

ELLAMAY HORAN 
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Children’s Institutions. By Reverend John M. Cooper. 
Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1931. Pp. xxiv + 696. 


This study, financed by the Commonwealth Fund of New 
York and made under the auspices of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, represents a very constructive 
contribution to Catholic teacher training. It is the first em- 
pirical study of a comprehensive character of those special 
problems that are particularly related to Catholic children’s 
institutions. The study has a very practical appeal. As 
stated in the Preface, it addressed itself to the task of for- 
mulating workable standards for congregate institutions with 
particular attention to an analysis of methods by which 
commonly accepted standards and policies are put into 
effect. Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, D.D., Bishop of To- 
ledo, was chairman of the committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities that selected Rev- 
erend John M. Cooper of the Catholic University to direct 
the study, to organize the material and to write the text of 
the report. Two years were devoted to the work. 


In his Introduction, Father Cooper states that the pur- 
pose of the study was not to discover new facts or principles, 
nor to appraise old procedures but to learn the best practices 
in actual use, and to compile these into a single manual in 
order that there might be at the disposal of each institution 
the best experiences of all. 


The project was a cooperative one. The study is national 
in the sense that it covers the various sections of the coun- 
try, the various orders and the various types of institutions. 
It was intentionally confined to homes for dependent chil- 
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dren, to the exclusion of institutions for infants, delinquents 
and defectives. While it was not possible to study the 350 
Catholic child caring homes in the United States, 97 in- 
stitutions were visited in the field study, and much valuable 
information was obtained later from a number of institu- 
tions not visited by the field workers through correspond- 
ence, through personal conferences and visits by the director, 
and through suggestions sent in on the tentative mimeo 
drafts of each chapter. In this way the study, regardless of 
its limitations in personnel and finance, was able to profit 
by the experiences of many institutions that could not be 
visited during the field study. 


In the body of the text considerable space is given to ex- 
cerpts from the reports of the various institutions. At the 
close of each chapter selected references are given pertinent 
to the content of the chapter. 


For the purpose of the present review comment is con- 
fined to Chapter One, “Religious Care and Training,” and 
to Chapter Two on “Moral Training.” The following para- 
graphs are indicative of the thought that directed this por- 
tion of the study: 


Religion is a life to be lived. “I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” It is not a one-day-a-week affair. It is a thing to be lived 
seven days a week and twenty-four hours a day. It guides, molds, 
inspires, and saturates life from dawn to dawn and from the 
cradle to the grave. It is the dynamic of higher life and living, the 
mainspring of character and of moral achievement. 

The Catholic child derives from his religion four great aids to 

better living; a guiding ideal of life in his relations to God and 
man; convincing grounds for admitting this ideal as reasonable 
and right; impelling incentives and motives for accepting it as his 
own and striving for it; and God-given means and helps for living 
“.* 
After presenting the scope of religious care and training the 
following major problems are discussed in detail: (1) The 
voluntary versus the obligatory system; (2) Uninstructed 
and lax children; (3) Institutions, parish and home. 


* Reverend John M. Cooper. Children’s Institutions, p. 1. Philadelphia: 
Dolphin Press, 1931. 
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The second section of the chapter is devoted to problems 
relative to the child’s religious habits and practices and pre- 
sented under the following headings: Mass, Sacraments, 
Public and Private Devotions and Practices. 


The third section of the chapter treats of religious instruc- 
tion, and in the fourth and last section there is presented a 
summary of findings and general considerations. 

The three basic principles that run through this chapter 
on “Religious Care and Training” may be summarized as 
follows:* 

1. The child should be trained to the practice of his religious duties 
by volition and attraction, rather than by compulsion ; 


2. While freedom is eminently desirable, under the system of even 
maximum freedom alert but kindly watchfulness on the part of 
those who have responsibility for the children is imperatively 
demanded ; 


3. In religious training, individualization of the child is as import- 
ant as, or even more important than, it is in other phases of child 
training, particularly in a child-caring home. 


Each one of the topics discussed in this chapter contains 
information of value to almost all persons connected with the 
religious training of children. However, to those directly 
connected with religious education in boarding schools and 
children’s institutions the discussion is invaluable. 


In Chapter Two on “Moral Training,” after first dealing 
with some of the leading principles the application is then 
made to selected types of desirable and undesirable moral 
habits. Attention in this chapter is given chiefly to training 
in love of the neighbor. Father Cooper states: ‘Probably 
the most important key principle in moral training is: To 
build up desirable moral habits or to cure undesirable ones, 
it is imperative to treat the factors underlying the habits in- 
stead of treating merely the symptoms.” The discussion of 
this principle is given under the following headings: (1) 
Facts Underlying Moral Behavior; (2) Discovery and 
Diagnosis of Factors; (3) Treatment of Factors. 


In the second section of the chapter, ““Moral Training”’, 
the following outstanding traits are utilized for discussion: 


* [bid., p. 62. 
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(1) charity and uncharity, (2) reverence and profanity, (3) 
industry and laziness, (4) honesty and dishonesty, (5) 
truthfulness and lying, (6) chastity and unchastity. 


The third section of the chapter is devoted to a consider- 
ation of positive ideals of moral conduct and of the place of 
supernatural means and motives in upbuilding them. 


While Father Cooper states very definitely in the sum- 
mary of this chapter that no attempt has been made to give 
a comprehensive outline of objective principles and methods 
of moral education, the present reviewer is familiar with no 
other content that presents problems of moral training for 
the Catholic teacher as definitely as does this discussion 
based on present practice in Catholic child-caring institu- 
tions. 


The first one hundred and fourteen pages of the volume, 
Children’s Institutions, deal directly with problems that the 
teacher of religion must understand and attack directly. 
Chapters three to twelve inclusive are devoted to the fol- 
lowing topics: (III) Discipline, Freedom and Self-Reliance; 
(IV) Mental Health; (V) Medical Care; (VI) Physical 
Care and Health Training; (VII) Recreation; (VIII) Edu- 
cation; (IX) Social Policies; (X) Congregate, Group, and 
Cottage Systems; (XI) Administration and Finance; (XII) 
Plant and Equipment. The manual has a good bibliography 
and a well developed index. 


In the Preface Bishop Alter states that this study of chil- 
dren’s institutions is the first step in the formation of train- 
ing courses in child care. Catholic educators may well be 
enthusiastic about the new manual and the possibility of 
similar studies that will contribute to a more significant 
preparation of teachers for all phases of Catholic education. 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
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THE SECOND COMMANDMENT OF THE 
DECALOGUE 


SACERDOS 


“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord, thy God, in 
vain.” According to St. Thomas (2— 2— quasst. cxxii, Art. 
3) this second precept of the Decalogue is directed primarily 
to the act of perjury, by which the holy name of God is in- 
voked as an attesting witness to the feigned truth of that 
which is in reality false. The precept is negative, conse- 
quently, it obliges semper et pro semper, that is to say, there 
are no conceivable circumstances or conditions under or in 
which it would be lawful to call God to witness a lie. Under 
what conditions, then, is it permitted us to take an oath as a 
proof of the truth of what we assert? Theologians generally 
agree that three conditions are required to make the taking 
of an oath licit, as we find in the Prophecy of Jeremias, chap. 
IV, verse 2: “And thou shalt swear; as the Lord liveth, in 
truth, and in judgment, and in justice; and the Gentiles shall 
bless him, and shall praise him.” Therefore, the assertion to 
which we are allowed to swear must, first of all, conform to 
our knowledge as well as to our intention. In an assertative 
oath this truth regards the existence of a fact; in a promis- 
sory oath it regards the existence of an intention. Secondly, 
judgment is required, namely discretion, prudence, and rev- 
erence, also the existence of a grave reason for taking the 
oath. Finally, there must be justice, that is, the oath must 
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concern a thing or a promise or a proposal or an assertion 
which is in itself honest and licit. 


Now, what is the gravity of the sin committed by one who 
would take an oath when these three conditions are not 
present? It is always a mortal sin, even when the matter is 
in itself light, to swear to what is not true, because it is call- 
ing God to witness a falsehood, which is to impugn the very 
veracity of God himself. This is evident, moreover, from a 
proposition condemned by Pope Innocent XI, which read: 
“To call God to witness a slight untruth is not an irrever- 
ence so great that God would or could on account of it damn 
aman.” It should be noted, however, that, as St. Alphonsus 
teaches, absolute certitude of the truth to which we swear is 
not exacted; moral certitude will suffice (St. Alphonsus, 
Hom. Ap.nn., 14 and 15.). 


As to the second of the three conditions requisite to make 
the taking of an oath licit, namely judgment, its absence or 
want constitutes, in itself, only a venial sin, because to act 
imprudently or without a grave reason would seem to indi- 
cate a want of due deliberation. Right here, however, we 
must indicate that there is, in this instance, a real taking in 
vain of the name of God but, as we shall see later, this is not 
always a mortal sin. 


The third condition that must be present in order to ren- 
der licit the taking of an oath is justice, which means that the 
matter concerning which the oath is to be taken must be in 
itself honest and licit. If the oath is a promissory one, cer- 
tainly the sin is mortal if the object of it is an act which 
itself would be a grave sin; for to call on God to be bail or 
guarantor for the perpetration of iniquity would be to insult 
the divine honor most grievously. In the case of an asserta- 
tive oath a venial sin would probably be committed when 
the matter concerning the truth of which the oath is taken 
is something which is illicit in itself. The reason of this is 
that, in the supposition, God is called to witness the truth of 
the assertion and not the goodness or lawfulness of the act 
about which the assertion is made. A different decision must 
be given, however, when the oath becomes, as it were, the in- 
strument or medium of the evil; as, for example, when one 
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confirms by an oath detraction or slander. Here there is evi- 
dently a mortal sin. 


By “taking the name of God in vain” we mean, ordinarily, 
speaking that sacred name without reasonable cause or occa- 
sion, or without due reverence. It is always a sin because 
it is an act contrary as well to the natural as to the positive 
law of God. Of itself, however, it is a venial sin, because 
the irreverence implied in it is not directed towards the very 
person of God, and, consequently, is not considered as a 
serious derogation of the honor due to the Creator. There- 
fore, such commonplace expressions as “My God,” “For 
God’s sake,” “by God,” and the like are not to be considered 
as mortal sins; and instructors of children should prudently 
refrain from creating false consciences in regard to such 
matters in the minds of their young charges. 


An interesting question arises here as to what precisely is 
meant by “the name of God” in the wording of the second 
commandment. We must remember that the precepts were 
given by God to Moses to be the Torah, the positive written 
law of the Hebrews. The interpretation placed upon their 
wording by Moses and his people would therefore appeal to 
us as the veritable meaning put into them by the Almighty 
himself. Now we know that the personal name of God to 
the Hebrews was Jehovah (or Yahweh); we know also that 
through reverence for that sacred name it was never pro- 
nounced even in their religious services and readings (save 
once a year, by the high-priest), but wheresoever it ap- 
peared in the holy text the substituted word Adonai was ut- 
tered. May not this ceremonial custom have originated in 
the Hebraic traditional understanding that the second com- 
mandment of the Decalogue was meant to prohibit the very 
speaking of the personal name of God? But what is our 
personal name for God? Certainly not the English “God” 
nor the Latin “Deus” nor the Greek “Theus” nor the French 
“Dieu.” Are not all these rather generic (for want of a bet- 
ter word) names, corresponding to the Hebrew Elohim? As 
a matter of fact we have, in our modern languages, no ex- 
clusively personal name for God. Except (and what an ex- 
ception!) the names of the second Person of the Blessed 
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Trinity in His Human Nature,—the adorable name of Jesus. 
Might we not say, then, that we fulfill the second command- 
ment, inasmuch as it is positive, by pronouncing the sacred 
name of Jesus? 


And therefore the gravest form of blasphemy is speak- 
ing irreverently the holy name of Jesus. For blasphemy is 
any speech or action contumelious of God. But Jesus Christ 
is God, the God by whose intervention we have all received, 
the pledge of Redemption, the God whose personal name 
has been given us as “the only name under Heaven by which 
we can be saved,” the God at whose name every knee shall 
bow, of those that are in Heaven and on earth, and under the 
earth and every tongue shall confess that the Lord Jesus is 
in the glory of God the Father.” 


If there is special question of instructing young children 
in the meaning of the second commandment, it seems to the 
writer of this paper that there are two points upon which 
particular stress should be placed: first, the building up of an 
intense and well-understood devotion to the most holy name 
of Jesus; and second, a clear understanding of the distinc- 
tion between swearing and cursing, which our children and 
even, in many cases, our children of a larger growth confuse 
so sadly. 
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How to Serve Low Mass. By Reverend William A. 
O’Brien. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1931. Pp. 48. 


Teachers and priests engaged in the training of altar boys 
are welcoming this handbook that may be put into the hands 
of each boy. Not only are ceremonies described, but dia- 
grams are given that make it very easy for the pupil to un- 
derstand and follow the movements and positions of the 
server. This simple text book contains a pictured explana- 
tion of the vestments, altar and sanctuary appointments to- 
gether with an interlinear phonetic arrangement of the Latin 
prayers. In the author’s foreword to the boy he explains 
the purpose and use of the booklet. Father O’Brien is to be 
commended for this psychological explanation of serving 
Mass; it is one that may be followed easily by the elemen- 
tary school boy and which will urge him to a mastery of the 
ceremonies and prayers in which he is learning to participate. 


The Will to Succeed. By Reverend Edward F. Garesche, 
S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1931. Pp. viii + 216. 


Father Garesché believes that if certain fundamental 
principles of conduct, proven by the experience of many ages, 
are followed that success, in the truest sense of the word, will 
be attained, no matter what worthy pursuit one chooses as 
a life work. These fundamental principles of prudence, jus- 
tice, temperance, and fortitude require habitual exercise. 
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In this book the author points out, especially to the young, 
the pathways to what he calls “the service of eminence” 
through the cultivation of the natural virtues. The author 
makes no attempt in the present volume to give instruction 
on the need and means of raising certain virtues to the 
height of spiritual merit and achievement. This, he states, he 
has done in other volumes. Not only will students of high 
school and college age find these pages profitable, but to the 
adult as well the book will offer suggestions for evaluating 
present success in life and for improving on that success in 
the future. Among the thirty-nine topics that Father Gar- 
esché treats of in The Will to Succeed are: Profiting by 
Mistakes and Failures, Study, Pleasure or Happiness, Stub- 
bornness, The Hygiene of the Mind, On Falling in Love, On 
Repenting at Leisure, True Good and False Good, On Using 
Criticism, Self-Confidence. 


My Missal. A New Explanatory Missal for the Sundays 
and Principal Feasts of the Year with an Appendix of Devo- 
tions. Introduction and Liturgical Notes by the Right Rev- 
erend Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. 1931. Pp. xlviii + 595. 


This new appearance of My Missal is the result of re- 
quests from the laity for the same work in a large size of 
type. Publishers who put out Mass books and prayer books 
in a size of type adapted to the needs of persons with varying 
degrees of eyesight are making a very welcome contribution 


to religious literature. 
De Paul University GERTRUDE KLOSS 


RECEIVED 
BOOKS 
Chapman, Reverend Michael Andrew. The Heart of the Fathers. 
Brief Sermons on the Sunday Gospels From Points in the Patristic 
Homilies of the Third Nocturn. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. 371. 
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Daughters of Charity. Medal Stories. Book One. Lynchburg, 
Va.: Brown-Morrison Company, Inc., 1931. Pp. 249. 

Day, Msgr. Victor. First Communion Catechism. With Bible 
Stories and Picture. Helena, Montana: Record Print. Pp. 48. 

Day, Msgr. Victor. An Explanation of the Catechism. Part First 
—Apostles’ Creed; Part Second—Sacraments, Sacramentals, and 
Prayers; Part Third—The Commandments. Helena, Montana: 
State Publishing Company. Pp. 161, 236, 199. 

Garesche, S. J., Reverend Edward F. Moments With God. Mil- 
waukee : The Bruce Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. vii + 207. 

Herbst, Winfrid, $.D.S. The Holy Mass. New York: Benziger 
Bros., 1932. Pp. 246. 

Newman, Reverend Joseph A. Catechism. (Small Size) Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. 64. 


PAMPHLETS 


Bussard, Paul. /f J Be Lifted Up. An Essay on the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, Second 
Edition, 1931. Pp. 38. 

Confrey, Burton. Catholic Action. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Catholic Junior College, 1931. Pp. 63. 

MacDonald, D.D., Right Reverend Alexander. How the Mass 
Is a Sacrifice. Toronto 2, Canada: The Catholic Truth Society, 
1931. Pp. 48. 

MacDonald, D.D., Right Reverend Alexander. The Christian 
Passover. Toronto 2, Canada: The Catholic Truth Society, Pp. 15. 

Parent-Educator. Patterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony’s Guild, 
1932. Pp. 58. 

Pinsk, Reverend Johannes. Divine Worship. An Essay on the 
Nature of the Catholic Liturgy. Collegeville, Minnesota: The 
Liturgical Press, 1931. Pp. 30. 

Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Reverend Edgar: Parent and Child. New 
York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 32. 
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DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION, 1932 
Friday, June 24 to Thursday, August 4 
BIOLOGY 
Course 5—Science of Life Lecture 8:45 
Lab. 10:25 
Rev. Castor OrDONEz, C.M., Pu.D., Sc.D. 
Course 104—Systematic Botany Lecture 10:50 
Lab. 12:30 
Dora THOMPSON, PH.B. 
Course 106—Genetics and Eugenics Lecture 10:50 
Lab. 12:30 
Rev. Castor OrDONEZ, C.M., Pu.D., Sc.D. 
Course 107—Bacteriology Lecture 8:45 
Lab. 10:25 
GEORGE MUELLER, M.S. 
Course 108—Microscopic Technique Lecture 8:45 
Lab. 10:25 
BroTHER CHARLES F. SEVERIN, F.S.C., P#.D. 
Course 205—Comparative Anatomy of Invertebrates 
(especially Arthropoda) Lecture 10:50 
Lab. 12:30 
HELEN M. Tuurston, M.S. 
CHEMISTRY 
Course 1—General Inorganic Lecture 8:45 
Lab. 10:25 
Course 3—Qualitative Analysis Lecture 10:50 
Lab. 12:30 
Course 6—Quantitative Analysis Lecture 10:50 
Lab. 12:30 
Course 7—Organic Chemistry Lecture 1:00 
Lab. 2:40 
Course 201—Physiological Chemistry Lecture 2:40 
Lab. 4:00 


STEPHEN A. ZIEMAN, M.S., M.D. 
ABIGAIL M. GREEN, M.S. 
G. H. Morey, M.S. 
AND ASSISTANTS 
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PHYSICS 
Course 3—Mechanics, Sound and Heat (Prerequisite 
High School Physics) Lecture 10:50 
Lab. 12:30 
Course 105—Magnetism and Electricity (Prerequisite 
College Physics) Lecture 8:45 
Lab. 10:25 
Error N. Coane, M.S., AND ASSISTANTS 
EDUCATION 
Course 105—History of European Education 10 :50-12 :30 
Ciara A. Dyer, A.M. 
Course 107—History of American Education 1 :00-2 :40 
Byrne J. Horton, A.M. 
Course 109—Children’s Literature 1 :00-2 :40 
Ciara A. Dyer, A.M. 
Course 112—Methods of Teaching in the Interme- 
diate Grades 1 :00-2 :40 
Ciara Sonn, A.M. 
Course 114—Principles and Methods of Teaching in 
Secondary Schools 10 :50-12 :30 
Byrne J. Horton, A.M. 
Course 124—Educational Method in the Teaching of 
English Composition 10 :50-12 :30 
Ropert B, WEAVER, A.M. 
Course 129—Technique of Teaching Science in the 
Junior and Senior High School 8 :45-10:25 
HELEN M. THurstTon, M.S. 
Course 132—Methods of Teaching Social Studies 8 :45-10:25 
Rosert B. WEAVER, A.M. 
Course 147—Methods of Teaching in the Primary 
Grades 1 :00-2 :40 
MARGUERITE McBrIDE, Pu.B. 
Course 150—School Administration 8 :45-10:25 
FRANK T. Moriarity, A.M. 
Course 153—Teaching of Religion 8 :45-10:25 
ELLAMAY Horan, PuH.D. 
Course 168—Character Education 10 :50-12 :30 


ELLAMAY Horan, Pu.D. 
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Course 200—Educational Research 8 :45-10:25 
WituiaM M. Murpuy, Ep. D. 
Course 220—Statistical Methods 10:50-12 :30 


Cuar_es A. Stone, A.M., L.D. 


Course 225—Investigations in Study Habits and 


Supervised Study 8 :45-10:25 
CuHar.Es A. Stone, A.M., Lu.D. 
Course 254—Mental Tests (Laboratory Course) 10:50-12 :30 
WituiaM M. Murpny, Ep.D. 
Course 260—Methods of Teaching Dramatic Art 1:00- 2:40 


Davi B. ITKIN, DIRECTOR OF DRAMATICS 


Course 261—Advanced Educational Psychology 1:00- 2:40 
CHARLES H. MEYERHOLZ, PH.D. 


ENGLISH 


Course 3—Composition: Narration and Description 8 :45-10:25 
LAWRENCE A. WALLACE, PH.D. 


Course 4—Introduction to the Plays of Shakespeare 8 :45-10:25 
Rev. FERDINAND Warp, C.M., A.M. 


Course 105—American Literature—the Colonial and 
the Revolutionary Periods. Bradford, Williams, 
Bradstreet, Mather, Franklin, Paine, Trumbull, 
Woolman 8 :45-10 :25 
DANIEL L. O’SuULLIVAN, A.M. 


Course 110—Journalism: Problems in Management 


of School Journals 10:50-12 :30 
LAWRENCE A. WALLACE, PH.B. 
Course 119—English Literature — 1340 to 1600: 
Chaucer, More, Spenser, Ascham, Sidney, Lyly, 
Lodge, the Ballads 10 :50-12 :30 
GrorcE B. HEWETSON 
Course 138—The Bible as Literature 1:00- 2:40 
J. Leo Sutiivan, A.B. 
Course 150—Tragedies of Shakespeare 8 :45-10:25 


Rev. H. R. SHeripon, C.M., A.M. 


Course 245—Studies in Catholic Poetry and Prose 10 :50-12 :30 
Rev. WALTER E. Case, C.M., A.M. 
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FRENCH 
Course 1—Elementary. (For students who have had 


no high school French) 10 :50-12 :30 
Rev. Georce Massey, A.M. 


Course 2—Elementary (Continued). (Prerequisite 
Course 1 or equivalent) 8 :45-10:25 
Emite Aupet, A.M. : 


Course 106—Histoire De La Revolution Francaise 
(Prerequisite 3 Majors in French or equivalent) 10:50-12 :30 
EmiILeé AvupEt, A.M. 


Course 110—French Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century (Prerequisite 3 Majors in French or 
equivalent ) 8:45 10:25 
Rev. GEorcE Massey, A.M. 


GERMAN 


Course 188—The Classical Drama (Prerequisite 3 
Majors in German or equivalent) 10 :50-12 :30 
Rev. Francis S. ENZWEILER, A.M. 
GREEK 


Course 1—Elementary 8 :45-10:25 
Grace K. Corcoran, Litt. B., A.M. 


Course 2—Elementary (continued) 
(Prerequisite Course 1) 10 :50-12 :30 
GracE K. Corcoran, Litt. B., A.M. 


Course 3—Xenophon (Prerequisite Courses 1 and 2) _1:00- 2:40 
RICHARD SCHNETTLER, A.M. 
HISTORY 


Course 140—Europe in the Nineteenth Century 8 :45-10 :25 
Rev. James M. Murray, PH.D. 


Course 151—United States History (1865 to the 


Present Day) 10 :50-12 :30 
Rev. Micuaktt O’Conne.y, C.M., A.M., S.T.D. 
Course 160—The World War 10:50-12 :30 


WILLARD Munzer, A.M. 


Course 201—Historical Methodology and Bibliography 1:00- 2:40 
WILLARD Munzer, A.M. 
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Course 250—Mohammed and Mohammedanism to 
1453 
Rev. Joun W. Conroy, C.M., S.T.D. 


LATIN 
Course 1—Latin Fundamentals 


Marcaret A. Rinc, A.M. 


Course 3—Cicero: De Amicitia 
Marcaret A. Rinc, A.M. 
Course 6—Virgil 
Danie L. O’SuULLIVAN, A.M. 
Course 211—Tacitus: Annals I-IV 


Rev. RIcHARD SHERLOCK, C.M., A.M. 


MATHEMATICS 
Course 1—College Algebra 
Rev. Micwaet Rtks, C.M., A.M. 


Course 2—Plane Trigonometry 
(Prerequisite Course 1) 


Rev. JosEpH W. BLecHLeE, C.M., A.M. 


Course 3—Analytic Geometry 
(Prerequisite Courses 1 and 2) 
JosePpH J. URBANCEK, Sc.B. 


Course 101—Differential Calculus 
(Prerequisite Courses 1, 2, 3) 
Rev. Martin V. Moore, C.M., M.S. 


Course 105—Advanced College Algebra 
(Prerequisite Course 1) 
JosEpH J. URBANCEK, Sc.B. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Course 1—Logic (Section A) 
Rev. Joun Taucuer, C.M., A.M. 


Course 1—Logic (Section B) 
RICHARD SCHNETTLER, A.M. 


Course 2—General Metaphysics (Section A) 
(Prerequisite Course 1) 
Rev. MANUEL Rua, P#.D., D.D. 
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Course 2—General Metaphysics (Section B) 
(Prerequisite Course 1) 10 :50-12 :30 
Rev. Peter B. FromMELL, C.M., A.M. 


Course 9—Epistemology 
(Prerequisite Course 1 and 2) 10:50-12 :30 
Rev. WILLIAM Keaney, A.M. 


Course 104—Psychology 
(Prerequisite Course 1 and 2) 8 :45-10:25 
Rev. JoHN J. Le Sace, C.M., Pu.D., D.D. 


Course 106—Ethics (Section A) 
(Prerequisite Courses 1 and 2) 8 :45-10:25 
Rev. Tuomas V. Can, C.M., S.T.D. 


Course 106—Ethics (Section B) 
(Prerequisite Courses 1 and 2) 1 :00- 2:40 
Rev. JouHN M. Brapy, A.M. 


Course 107—History of Philosophy from Descartes 
to Present 8 :45-10 :2 
Rev. A. P. Scuorscu, C.M., Pu.D. 


ww 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Course 3—Problems in Citizenship: An Introduction 
to American National Government 8 :45-10:25 
CHARLES O’DONNELL, A.M. 
Course 131—Political Parties and Party Politics 10 :50-12 :30 
CuHarRLES H. MEYERHOLZ, PH.D. 


RELIGION 


Course 7—Moral and Religious Problems of the 
Present-day Student 8 :45-10:25 
Rev. Joun M. Nicuoxs, C.M., $.T.D. 


Course 153—Teaching of Religion 
(See also Education 153) 8 :45-10:25 
ELLAMAY Horan, PH.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Course 114—Child Welfare 10 :50-12 :30 
Mrs. Howarp E. Ecan, A.M. 


Course 134—Labor Problems 
(See also College of Commerce) 10 :50-12 :30 
James A. Losty, P#.D. 
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SPANISH 
Course 3—Intermediate (Prerequisite Courses 1 and 
2 or 2 Years High School Spanish) 8 :45-10:25 


RAMIRO EstraDA-NiET0, A.B. 


Course 104—Golden Age of Spanish Literature (Pre- 
requisite 3 majors in Spanish or equivalent) 10 :50-12 :30 
Ramiro Estrapa-Nieto, A.B. 


COURSES OFFERED IN 
THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


(Students will register for College of Commerce Courses 
on the 14th Floor) 


Course 1—Elements of Accounting 8 :45-10:25 
Course 2—Principles of Accounting 8 :45-10 :25 
Course 5—Accounting Practice 10 :50-12 :30 
R. D. Harnes, A.M. 
Course 1—Introduction to Economics 8 :45-10:25 
Cyrit, O’DoNNELL, A.M. 
Course 134—Labor Problems 10 :50-12 :30 


James A. Losty, Pu.D. 


COURSES IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Course 156—Methods in Teaching Secretarial 
Communication 10 :50-12 :30 
FRANK T. Mortarity, A.M. 


Course 157—Methods in Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting 1:00- 2:40 
BLaANcHueE G. Doy e, A.B. 
Course 158—Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping and 


Accounting 8 :45-10:25 
Loretta R. Hoyt, A.M. 

















Editorial Notes and Comments 




















GETTING THE PUPIL IN CONTACT WITH CHRIST 


A recent letter to the editorial office of the JouRNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION contained the following reflection: 
“Religious education is a matter of getting the pupil in con- 
tact with Christ. The teacher often gets in the way.” We 
believe that this succinct statement contains valuable mate- 
rial for our consideration as teachers of Religion. It might 
be well for each one of us to answer this question honestly: 
“How, when, where, why, and under what conditions do I 
get in the ‘way of Christ’ while participating in the religious 
education of children and youth?” 


FOR THE RESEARCH WORKER 


After considerable investigation the JouRNAL oF RELI- 
GIoUS INSTRUCTION is unable to find any studies that have 
adapted Religion courses at the college or university level 
to the needs of particular professions. While in some insti- 
tutions ethics is taught to students preparing for specific 
careers, it is almost always treated of from the viewpoint of 
the natural law, with no study whatsoever of the individual’s 
obligation as a Christian. This policy is, without doubt, 
the result of the school’s endeavor to provide the same moral 
instruction for Catholics and non-Catholics alike. How- 
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ever, is such a policy justified? In following it, are our 
universities meeting their obligation to the Catholic student- 
body? There is immediate need for research study in this 
field of Catholic education. Moreover, the persons best 
qualified for this are members of the respective professional 
faculties working with specialists in Christian Doctrine. 
The investigation should embrace at least the following 
three elements: (1) An analysis of the philosophy of the 
profession and the principles that direct those engaged in 
it; (2) An analysis of the religious and moral problems that 
those engaged in the particular profession must meet; (3) 
The interpretation of (1) and (2) in terms of Catholic 
faith and morality. If the results of such investigations 
made in the fields of law, commerce, etc., are put in a usable 
form they ought to contribute to a more genuine form of 
Catholic action on the part of the Catholic laity engaged in 
the different professions. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR LATIN TEACHERS 


At frequent intervals we meet and observe Catholic men 
and women who have been exposed to several years of 
Latin study but who find no satisfaction in those prayers 
and devotions that are said in Latin. It is possible that 
these persons never discovered a relationship between the 
Latin of the classics and the official language of the Church. 
However, Catholics who have studied Latin for two years 
should find unction in those prayers of the Mass that are 
said audibly, in the Benediction service, and in the many 
beautiful hymns of the Church. While there are a host of 
channels through which the laity may obtain translations 
of Latin prayers and while an understanding of Latin is not 
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at all necessary for a pious participation in the Mass and 
Benediction, nevertheless it seems to us that Catholic sec- 
ondary education is losing an opportunity when it does not 
help its students to feel at home in the official language of 
the Church. 


A VACATION STUDY PROGRAM 


For the majority of teachers a considerable portion of 
the coming summer months will be devoted to self-improve- 
ment. In improving her personal knowledge of Religion the 
elementary school teacher, who is engaged in no group 
study, may be interested in the following brief suggestions: 
(1) Write a paper on each of the larger topics that you 
taught during the past year; (2) Correct your papers with 
authoritative texts for reference; (3) Make a study pro- 
gram for the summer that will include those topics related 
to your year’s work about which you have only an ele- 
mentary knowledge; (4) Plan definite readings on these 
topics for a definite time each day; (5) After studying a 
topic, organize it in outline form without the use of notes 
or books; (6) If time will permit, write a paper of the essay 
type on each topic without consulting notes or references. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN RELIGION 


If our secondary school work in Religion is to compare 
favorably with the work we are offering in other subjects, 
then it is necessary for our high school teachers to have a 
more extensive and intensive study in the field of doctrinal 
content, psychology of youth, and the applications of edu- 
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cational thought and science to the teaching of Religion at 
the secondary school level. Comparatively few universities 
are offering this special type of training. Those that have 
incorporated this work into their graduate programs are to 
be congratulated. We look forward to the day when an 
adequate number of Catholic universities will offer graduate 
courses for the teacher of Religion. We hope that the 
present summer will see a large number enrolled in work 
that will contribute directly to an improvement in the 
teaching of Religion. For this subject we want instructors 
who are not just comparable in ability and preparation with 
science and language teachers, but for this most important 
work we would like to have teachers who surpass in instruc- 
tional ability and influence all other members of the faculty. 


FOR THE INCREASE 


Catholic education like all other forms of education needs 
study. Catholic education needs research, financial assist- 
ance and scores of well trained workers. However, all our 
educational activities are fruitless without God’s blessing. 
It is for His honor and glory that we are engaged in this 
work. We, therefore, beg His assistance in our labors and 
we commend to the prayers of our readers the work of re- 
ligious instruction in the United States and throughout the 
world. Our labors will avail naught without the increase 
that God alone can give. 




















THE TRAINING OF THE TEACHER OF RELIGION * 


REVEREND JOHN M. WOLFE 
Bureau of Education 
Dubuque, Iowa 


PART II 


The first section of this article projected the essentials in 
the adequate training of the teacher of Religion. There are 
many considerations to be made also of the teacher’s appli- 
cation of such training in the actual teaching process. The 
first set of standards may be regarded as the teacher’s sci- 
entific training in the varied nature of the child and the 
learning process. This section will emphasize the philo- 
sophical aspect of outcomes. 


The scientific approach to teaching has in purview those 
facts and phenomena which may be subjected to objective 
scrutiny, sense observation, and some degree of measure- 
ment. It seeks the answers to the elementary questions, 
when, where, what, who, with what, and how? The philo- 
sophical approach is in quest of the why? It is the utimate 
of all rationalization, because it calls for the inference from 
the synthesis of all scientific discovery. Its concern is with 
the value of the process and activity in terms of proximate 
and remote ends. In this twofold consideration, education is 
regarded as a social, spiritual, and religious process, as well 
as a scientific technique. Science at best can only control 
the outer, while the philosophic outlook must determine the 
inner aspects. 

The science of training is thus concerned about the struc- 
ture and operations that a teacher is to set up in the school 
situation. Philosophy proposes the functions of these in the 
attainment of ends, by proposing practical ideals and chart- 
ing the way in life, which the child is to seek as the end and 


*Part I of this article appeared in the April issue of the Journal of Religious 
Instruction. 
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aim of all. It is eminently a process of interpreting values 
in relation to the ultimate and absolute. The philosophic 
approach is of highest significance and importance, because 
it must determine the desirability and validity of all scienti- 
fic investigations and procedures. Science gives the crea- 
ture something to live on; philosophy gives him something 
to live for. 


The results of even the best teaching may be doubtful, if 
values are not compared and related. Even the best trained 
teacher, from the scientific standpoint, may labor in vain, if 
she does not continually essay the values in the outcomes of 
her programs and activities. The immediate results in learn- 
ing may be the typical knowledges and skills, but to what 
are these contributory in the life and welfare of the child 
and society? To learn certain elements of number work, or 
to acquire certain definite reading skills are not good in 
themselves; they are a related good, or means to other and 
higher ends. The creature gives value to those things, in 
which he has been trained to find his satisfactions. In a prac- 
tical way, the right philosophy must lead the way to the 
right satisfactions. Philosophy as well as religion may be 
regarded as the science of right and adequate happiness. 
Both are needed to give to the Christian teacher an effective 
program for educational efforts. 


Many educators motivate such learning around the func- 
tion of the social good. These learnings will help the child 
to succeed in his work in life with the rest of human beings. 
Others do not even scrutinize the value of different learnings 
in relation to what the child may use them for; to them, the 
contents of learning are in themselves good, because they 
are a part of the educational tradition. The materials are 
educative, because others have derived so-called culture for 
them. Their functional value, if carefully determined, will 
reveal that they are good only in the educational tradition, 
in so far as the child, grown to adult years, becomes a teach- 
er, and plans to hand on the tradition. He has a culture that 
has a vertical, but not a horizontal value. It has no dis- 
tributively social value, in the sense that it adds to the ad- 
vance of the common welfare. 
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The former values are based on a social philosophy that 
leads to anarchy, and the latter, one that leads to individu- 
alistic sufficiency. The one sees all values in their social as- 
pects, or in that sense that what is a social good, must also 
be the good of the individual. The other finds all values in 
the individual’s good, with little or no relation to the social. 
The first system leads to exploitation of the individual, and 
the second to that of society. Both extremes are harmful. 


Two educative forces have thus run counter to each other. 
One has helped mortals to escape from the conflicts of the 
jungle, and the other is unconsciously leading them back to 
it. Real social wellbeing calls for cooperative processes and 
loyalty to social ideals. It reduces to a minimum the com- 
petitive elements in favor of harmonized activities, based 
on attitudes and cultures that emphasize the common good. 
Individualism aims at the self-sufficiency of the individual, 
and his rights to all spoils, whether of social, political, or re- 
ligious position that can be secured through the accepted or 
tolerated channels. 


Modern systems of education have diversified theory from 
practice. Social and even religious ideals have had a large 
glow in educational idealism, but in practice, the race has 
gone to the strongest and shrewdest. A successful life for 
many years has been a life that registered high in the dollar 
column and on the gold standard. It has tended to develop 
a wealth-centered world. The eye of the crowd has been on 
the score board or on the goal posts or baskets. Victory has 
gone to the strong, and ignominy to the vanquished. 


Fair play and the culture of the ethical values have indeed 
been in the text books and on the program of studies, but the 
register of marks and credits has all along been severely 
scrutinized as the arbiter of educative values and outcomes. 
The young have been sent into life with the all important 
objective before them—to beat someone or everyone, rather 
than to help the less fortunate and to imitate leaders in 
worthy service. The individual was measured in relation to 
others in the group, or by arbitrary or opinionated standards 
of the teacher. The best human machine was the standard. 
His success came out of a competition in which he was to be 
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individualistic. Whilst group ideals consisted in a theoretic 
ideal, even this ideal was circumscribed by the restricted good 
of the institution or group. The realization of such ideals 
made the competition greater, because it set group against 
group. One was to be reputed as having produced a greater 
this, with which the other retaliated that it had produced a 
greater of another sort. One had the more swarthy guard, 
and the other had the fleeter fullback. The greater eventu- 
ally became the captain or leader, and so achieved success. 
Institutionalization of education has helped to add to the 
vices of its virtues. Groups can give vast momentum to a 
noble movement, but if their standards are of the wrong 
kind, their retardation of right progress is all the intenser. 
Even the best institutions measured their excellence by the 
coupon scissors and the financial success of their graduates. 


Some of the results of such educational or social philos- 
ophy is seen in conditions as we have them today. Competi- 
tion in the world’s industry, commerce, business, and in pro- 
fessional service was brought to the higher levels from the 
struggles of the jungle. It was technically characterized as 
the stimulant of trade. It has been found a stimulant to the 
trader, but has deadened trade. Could cooperation be made 
the stimulant of the trader, rather than competition the soul 
of his trading, trade would not be looking about for some 
miraculous power to give it a new life. 


Legal and economic competition has indeed become the 
motive of civic life, and the racketeer regards his cause fully 
as righteous, and withal as profitable, as those who propose 
to conduct our national life through the mechanisms of law 
and economics. Even human behavior has been subjected 
to force rather than to reason, with the result that a good 


proportion of the populace is turned against lawful forms of 
conduct. 


Preferments in many positions of ascendency and influ- 
ence are determined by the laws of political competition. To 
get unworthily to the top has met with the approval of the 
devotees of success. Those, who should dread, because of 
their incompetency, to accept responsibility—to even seek 
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places of honor, do so because the degradation of ethics has 
put the emphasis of respect for those merely at the top, 
rather than on the responsibility of the top to give worthy 
leadership and service to those whose ministers they should 
be. The outcome of such processes is to make graduates 
political-minded, rather than truth-minded; they aim to be 
with the side that scores the favor of the crowd. 


Industry through the technology of rapidly advancing sci- 
ence has brought the machine into competition, first with 
machines, and then with the human workers. Its success is 
rated also in the dollar column, rather than in the spheres of 
human welfare. It could indeed be made, as it is often 
thought to be, one of the outstanding contributions in the 
advancement of civilization. It has incalculable means of 
helping life in its conquest over nature, if it had not become 
the tool to decimate life itself. Human greed and false 
standards of success withhold it from the cooperative proc- 
esses by which it might become a great benefactor of those 
who, in our day, have been thrown into a frenzy of fear of 
what still lies beyond. 

This is all in violation of the Christian philosophy and 
program of life on which western civilization is based. Care- 
ful observation will not permit the unprejudiced essayer of 
educative proccesses in vogue, to limit the evil estrangements 
to one, as against another type of school; it has a strong in- 
fluence and even control in the very precincts of those 
schools which are theoretically motivated by the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

Christian social philosophy has its basis in the philosophy 
of life itself. The child is primarily a creature of God, who 
is to find his origin and destiny in Him. His endowments 
are gifts of God which attain their highest perfection 
through natural and supernatural culture, in revealing the 
image of God and His glorification. The means of this cul- 
ture are the natural and supernatural virtues which are the 
outward expression of the goodness or likeness to God which 
has been developed within. 

The social philosophy, which is to guide both the teacher 
and the learner in the fulfillment of those aims of life is con- 
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tained in the Parable of the Talents °, the Laborers in the 
Vineyard *, and the Unfaithful Steward.* The talents, which 
the creature has, are gifts from God and are to be regarded 
as endowments, faculties, abilities, interests, and graces in- 
deed, but not as merely personal possessions. They are to 
be used by all that “Christ be formed’” in them. 


All of these are to yield increases by the proper use of 
them. They are vital principles which diversify and enrich 
the activities of a living, rational, spiritual, and religious 
creature; they are not passive or ornaments of a unique in- 
dividuality, except in the sense of keeping a harmonized bal- 
ance. They are active instruments of the total personality, 
whose growth is dependent on their wholesome activation. 
Their stultification lessens the vigor of the personality, not 
only in one aspect, but totally, because the personality is 
one. “In Christ shall all be made alive.’” 

The nature of these talents calls for a program whose pur- 
poses are to be achieved and ends attained through activi- 
ties. There can be no question of book, information, knowl- 
edge, or even child-centered schools, because information of 
itself does not lead to growth of the total personality; knowl- 
edge may result only in conceit, and child-centeredness may 
lead only to selfishness, ingrownness and escape from real- 
ity. 

The educative program of Jesus was activity-centered. 
“He began to do and to teach.”” He invariably led others to 
learn from His and their activities, and these usually were 
of such a nature as to activate their total selves. 


An activity centered program is necessary to compass the 
traditional breaks that are reflected in the divergence be- 
tween ideals and practices, which are observable everywhere 
in the professions of cooperativeness, and in the contradic- 
tory competitive lives, whether individually or in the group, 
large or small. Any other program is bound to unbalance 


* St. Matthew, XXV: 15. 
* St. Matthew, XX: 1. 

* St. Luke, XVI: 1. 

* Galatians, IV: 9. 

°1 Corinthians, XV: 22. 
* Acts, I: 1. 
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totally the relationship between what a child learns and what 
he can do. It is true that in a complex civilization his appre- 
ciation and admiration will always run in advance of his 
achievements, but to put his achievements and his apprecia- 
tions in two different worlds entirely, will always do him and 
society irreparable harm. 


An activity centered program can alone keep a unity be- 
tween the heart and the head—emotions and ideas—tastes 
and ideals. There can be no reason to expect a child to do 
what he learns, unless he learns by doing; neither can he be 
trained to love his ideals, unless his ideals have first stirred 
his heart and emotions. Unless the program is thus centered 
graduates will continue to go into life with ideals that will 
not work, and will be driven into escapes from reality, and 
even into anti-law and anti-social pursuits. 

Even in the activity program there is the relationship be- 
tween the content and the process. The educative results 
come more from the process than the content; both are im- 
portant and have their distinct values. It is a matter of 
keeping the first in its place. A good philosophy will be of 
little avail, if the technique of the science is not related to it, 
just as on the other hand, a good technique will be futile, if 
it is not used for adequate aims and objectives. 

The process modifies the learner, and the changes in him 
are the result both of operation and function; the child must 
do and give right interpretations of and values to what he 
does. The study of numbers may be regarded as an opera- 
tion, with numbers as the content. As a function or process 
it is to make the child number-minded. To be thus modified 
is to have the mind disposed to accuracy, which is the men- 
tal counterpart of the moral quality of truthfulness. An in- 
accurate mind is not a number mind; it cannot be called a 
moral mind. 

The study of religions also has its content, which is all too 
often over-emphasized. It has also the aspect or result of 
modifying the learner through the process of correct learn- 
ing. The child is naturally religious; he cannot get on nor- 
mally in life without regard, reverence, and love for the 
great power, the Supreme Being, God, His Christ, Holy Spir- 
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it, and Saints. “In Christ, we do all things.’* In these are 
centered his emotional security and intellectual certainty, 
without which he will sooner or later become a materialistic, 
fatalistic parasite. 


The learning of religion is to make him God-minded, so 
that absence of the spirit of dependence on Him and con- 
sciousness of His omnipresence would make his developing 
spirit feel insecure and his mind uncertain. His attitude 
towards what he learns is more important than the knowl- 
edge. Love for the truths, practices, and instruments that 
make him God-minded is to be the function of his learning. 
He is to learn that he may love. This will often slow down 
the measured inculcation of knowledge, but nothing but 
good can come from loving more and knowing less, as far as 
educational changes are concerned. 


The content in due measures will come in the regulated 
processes of growth. The problem is often discussed: Why 
do not Catholic adults read more about their religion? The 
most salutary answer must be found in the process of educa- 
tion. They got content and not love and taste for it in 
school. So much time and energy in schools days were given 
to the mechanics and technique of learning to read a great 
deal, without the love and taste for good reading in the high 
focus of the purview, that even the best mechanical readers 
give little time in adult years to good reading: they fall into 
the habit of satisfying tastes that were left uncultivated, by 
assiduous attention to the ephemeral gossip and scandal 
sheets. They are good evidence that their school gave too 
much attention to tools and too little to the worker. 


The same theory may be applied to memory. Education 
is a process by which it is enriched, but non necessarily filled, 
especially on the lower levels. The tenacity in recall is fun- 
damentally the enrichment of this power. Enrichment is 
here parodoxically conceived as being and not merely as hav- 
ing. It is the result of the right use of it and the direction of 
the correct process of learning. Its growth will not advance 
by mere memorizing; many, who did an outrageous amount 


*2 Corinthians, XII :19. 
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of school memorizing have been found to have a weakened 
recall of important experiences and facts. The memory 
grows with the growth of the other powers, but not when it 
is used as a mechanical and isolated tabulating or stereotyp- 
ing machine. Its tenacity comes in relation to the culture of 
the total self. 


Right and fruitful thinking should be an outcome of edu- 
cation, but too often it is not; too often, even high school 
education is completed without any high level of culture of 
the reason. To help children to think is a work that requires 
more activity and thoughtfulness on the part of the teacher 
than a book-centered mind is willing or prepared to render. 
It is so much easier to reason other people’s reasonings as 
contained in books, than to provide stimulating activities 
that are full of experiences about which the child should 
reason; yet, how little does one know who just has the fruits 
of another’s reason. The saddest plight of it all is in the too 
frequently met person, who has reasoned himself into the 
belief, that he has, what in reality he has not; reason is very 
prolific in its ability to produce self-defense instruments. It 
is not to be wondered at that mental integrity, which is at 
the very basis of the moral law, is so infrequently realized. 


The qualifications of the talents, so that they may be used 
correctly and adequately, are essential to a moral-religious 
education. Education cannot be said to be Catholic when its 
outcomes are mere content outcomes, because Catholic edu- 
cation is by its very nature bound to secure a greater exten- 
sion of selfhood through the articulation of the talents that 
make the creature the image of the Creator. The talents 
within seek liberation through expression, and correct edu- 
cative processes help to open up the avenues through which 
selfhood becomes articulate. This urge within varies with 
different children, but all have some power to do what any 
human being has ever done. To aid this freedom and to 
moderate it to express the good is the essence of moral edu- 
cation. The emphasis on content is equivalent to emphasis 
on the social inheritances as against the individual. These 
have value only in so far as they produce moral growth in 
the individual who alone has reason and freedom of choice. 
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To integrate and to harmonize all of the creature’s talents 
so that they may function out of love for the glory of God 
is the ultimate of Catholic education. 


Efficiency, in the control of things in a changing environ- 
ment, has its measure of virtue in what it does for the crea- 
ture in relation to God and fellow human beings. It is not 
a good in itself on account of the very nature of its change- 
ableness. The true teacher often asks: “What are the at- 
titudes of my children towards God, other children, and all 
whom they have had contact with?” 


What is true of the above projections of distinct faculties, 
is more true of the talents taken as a whole. Yet, how often 
does education leave out many of these talents, and still look 
for hope and promise of a harmonized and adequate life. 
There is in every child the aesthetic sense of the beautiful in 
rhythm of sound, color, form, line, design, and motion. Even 
a scientist, General Smuts, president of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, has said (at its cen- 
tenary meeting in England): “The world consists not only 
of electrons and radiation, but also of souls and aspirations. 


Beauty and holiness are as much aspects of nature as energy 
and entropy.” 


What recognition, however, has education given to the 
talents that express and articulate themselves in rhythmic 
patterns. There is such a demand for the three R’s that it is 
generaly objected that there is no time for other things; the 
curriculum is already too crowded. These are not valid rea- 
sons; they are just an excuse for conditions in which teach- 
ers have been trained to do the wrong thing in the wrong 
way, or they are continuing a process which was outworn 
when it was used on them. With valid methods, trained 
teachers can teach more of the skills in the three R’s before 
the fourth or fifth grade than the eighth grade graduate 
needs to use in the demands of life. When the teaching and 
learning processes are sympathetically related, the time rate 
decreases. Children, who react to the law of readiness, can 
learn more in one hour, when the reaction rate is high, than 
they can in four, when the reaction rate is low. The reason 
for the neglect of some of the child’s talent is rather due to 
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the excessive emphasis on knowledge in comparison to that 
which has been put on the child and his moral growth. It has 
all along been taken for granted that the metaphysician, or 
surely the theologian, could successfully teach the primary 
grades. Too little ascendency has been featured for the 
teacher with much knowledge about the processes of articu- 
lating children’s talents and too much for the abstract sci- 
ences. 


As a result so few products of the average school can make 
proper use of the talents for rhythmic expression. They are 
drawn to the vulgar in all the forms of art. Even the refine- 
ments of the traditional liturgical music has little appeal to 
them. Their tastes have not been qualified to appreciate, 
much less to produce, the beautiful in color, sound, form, 
line, and movement. Yet, they get something that substi- 
tutes in every need in life from the factory made house to 
the yawning of the crooner on the radio. Life has become 
too swift to even think that the machine may become the 
symbol of values, and that the human creature may become 
just a robot to press the button. Yet the arts and the crafts 
have only been excelled by religion in releasing the finest tal- 
ents of the human soul, because these express the aesthetic 
which is the nearest of kin to the spiritual. These processes 
will not gain their proper place in the school room until edu- 
cators give their real cultural value, as against their present 
status as having money and commercial value for the school. 


The finest ideals of life are often exhibited in the conduct 
of simple folk, whose great activities have been love and 
work and the simple expression of beauty in handicraft, 
sculpture, painting, song, and dance, all of which have with- 
stood the test of time, by producing virtue in the producers. 


The Parable of the Unfaithful Steward adds a phase to 
the above aspects of social philosophy. He was unfaithful 
because he used the goods (talents) of his master as though 
he had dominancy over them. They were, however, not his 
to use as he willed but for the purpose for which the master 
had given them. Their development and use were to help 
him by helping others to add to human welfare, and espec- 
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ially in its spiritual forms of glorifying the giver. “So that 
we being many are one body in Christ.” 


The school is not to be activity centered only, but the acti- 
vities are to be socially productive. School activities, like 
life activities, can only modify the individual’s talents ade- 
quately, when they result not only in cooperation but also 
in collaboration. The group as well as the individual can 
only be adequately integrated by the security and the cer- 
tainty which come from love and faith which have their ob- 
ject in God. So much of culture, even religious, has centered 
itself in the enrichment of self, to the exclusion of services 
of helpfulness of others, especially the less fortunate, that it 
is little wonder that it has lost nearly every vestige of effec- 
tive goodness. To grow alone is impossible unless one be- 
comes a leech on inheritances, whether physical or social. 
An age, that has become so selfish, that the common good— 
economic, civic, social, and moral, is near collapse, can blame 
the processes that have modified the human, as he is. 


So many blatantly parade, what to them is the evidence 
of the times and the conditions, that Christianity and demo- 
cracy have failed and that other objectives must be sought 
if the world is to be brought to the good life. The truth is 
that neither have been given a near approach to a right trial. 
Many have been taught what religion and democracy are: 
they have a varied information about them, but neither 
Christianity nor democracy are merely information and 
knowledge. They are forms of culture which modify the 
very life of the Christian citizen. 


It is indeed true that traditional methods used in teaching 
the young about civics, civil givernment and democracy have 
left them tragically inactive in the matter of participating in 
the affars of local, state, and national affairs. The courses 
given did not modify the civic spirit in a large proportion of 
American citizens. What is still more tragically notable is 
that the breakdown in government morale has been in the 
governments nearest to the people. This is very good evi- 
dence that the teaching of civics orientated the young mind 


* Romans, X11 :15. 
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to look for the functions of government afar, rather than 
near the home door. This is all so paradoxical in the face of 
the fact that democracy is really rule by the people. 


The finest fruits of Christian traditions are in the works 
of charity and mercy which call for individual and group sac- 
rifices for the good of others. The beatitudes, the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy, are social in their very nature. 
When the child’s talents are moulded in their forms, he can 
truly be said to receive the training of a just steward. 


Catholic philosophy and theology set out the functions of 
the child’s talents in the above forms and others. To teach 
the young that charity and mercy may flower forth in the 
use of their talents is a detailed process. The process calls 
for situations, life like to the young, in which they will grow 
in these, as they are growing in every other way; their tal- 
ents are helped to grow through activities that are character- 
ized by serving and sharing with others who have a like im- 
mortal destiny. 


The further extension of social philosophy is revealed in 
the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. Whatever tal- 
ents a child may have are sufficient for his self perfection. 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by Faith.’””° They 
are different, indeed, and mature at different rates, but when 
duly cultured they make a master piece of the professor. “I, 
therefore, so run, not as at an uncertainty,” ** says St. Paul. 
His teaching is that he who strives for Christian perfection 
should indeed use all his talents to the utmost, because he is 
certain of the final outcome, for he is not a runner in the 
Marathon, in which many may beat the air, but only one 
may beat in the race. 


The child is not to be motivated, therefore, in his activi- 
ties by the competitive incentive, but by the God given pur- 
pose of using his talents to their utmost. If there is any com- 
petition or conflict, it is to be between his past, present, and 
future levels. His own talents are to be developed not only 
in relation to themselves, but for the socio-religious ends out- 


* Esphesians, III: 24. 
* Corinthians, IX. 
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lined above. The situations in which he enacts his role will 
indeed offer incentives, but they should be effective in him 
bettering himself, so that he can help others. 


He is to labor continually to attain his best self, and what- 
ever position in life he may attain thereby will be the best 
for him. It is sheerest nonsense to exploit the theory of 
equality, in the sense that everyone has the same chance at 
material aggrandizement, or present day estimates of honor. 
Children have different talents, even physically, and not ev- 
eryone has the same chance in life as a race. It can only 
create false and futile ambitions in the young to tell them 
that everyone of them can become president of the United 
States. Education has set up too many such standards, with 
the result that every type of human weakness is seeking the 
most incompatably high offices with every device of trickery. 
The office should seek the man, and he should conceive it as 
one of responsibility in which he is in conscience bound to 
serve the common good and not his own vain-glory. 


This philosophy calls for a major operation on many oi 
the educational practices that are now in vogue. It can only 
be realized by reversing the circulation from happiness in 
pleasure to pleasure in happiness. Children all along have 
grown in the atmosphere that they were to find their success 
in the pleasures of the earthly environment. Economic 
theories have aimed at making the environment a home of 
pleasures, and society, whether in the economic, civic, or so- 
cial sense, the all sufficient source and end. Pleasure and all 
its counterparts in life are indeed accompaniments of life, 
but life itself has a bigger quest and aim—in happiness. 
Happiness is in the harmonies of the self with all the laws of 
nature and of grace. 


There are today many searchers after what is regarded as 
the most important need in the education of character—a 
motive and a force that can integrate both. Both education 
and character are in need of an end which can give value to 
all effort and thought. Integration, motive, and philosophy 
must find their adequacy in the same end. Integration is 
that psychological phenomenon, which takes place when the 
entire creature is unified in a harmonized whole,—when all 
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that he is coordinates towards the same end,—when there is 
no riot as between the parts,—be they the physical, emotion- 
al, or mental, and in all of these as functions of the same ego. 
Disintegration is varied: it is apparent in bodily convul- 
sions, emotional instability, and mental storms. It is obvious 
that it consists in war among the parts because of the ab- 
sence of integrity in the physical, security in the emotional, 
and certainty in the mental nature. They appear to veer 
from the center and end for which they were intended. 


The motive is the unifying objective, which alone can 
bring physical, emotional, and mental nature into harmoni- 
ous activities by unifying their functions. Right philosophy 
establishes right ends towards which all of creation can and 
must be directed, if it is to be given a harmonious synthesis. 
God, and the happiness and perfection of His creatures in 
Him, by glorifying His goodness, truth, and fidelity, through 
love, faith, and hope, are the answer to the quest for an in- 
tegrating force, a motive, and a true social philosophy of 
life. 


If the schools can ever train a generation of efficient 
teachers, the world will have the first generation of properly 
developed children. They will experience the joys of true 
happiness, and radiate the same wholesome influnce in the 
homes and the schools of the years after. Activities, which 
stimulate all the talents of the growing child, so that he may 
grow in power and perfection, concurrent with general 
growth, and add to the common good whilst he is moving 
inevitably to his own destiny constitute the core of the right 
educative program. 


The teacher, who has a sympathetic insight into these 
principles can easily scrutinize the results of her work from 
day to day; they will show forth in the character of the 
children. This will require a due amount of self-criticism, 
not only on the part of the teacher, but of the whole school 
as controlled by the principal and other administrative offi- 
cers. No individual or group should think that shoes that 
fit the feet will hurt them. The contrary is too often the 
case: teachers, schools, and administrators are often vain 
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and apologetic; they conceive their work as beyond crit- 
icism, which too often is due to the general tendency in some 
circles to destructive criticisms by those, who have little or 
no qualification to offer criticism at all, because they labor 
under a load of selfishness, envy, or jealousy, or both. These 
are themselves the fruits of an educative process which was 
scrutinized above. 


Every teacher finds it difficult to conduct a school room 
procedure, which aims at one type of outcomes, but who is 
frequently tested, evaluated, appraised, and criticized for 
not having produced another set. The standards by which 
the product is checked must be in harmony with the ends 
of life, which are also the purposes of education. A school 
room that is tested for its capacity to regiment children 
should rather turn another test on the tester. One that is 
being examined on information and knowledge should do 
likewise. These outcomes are not the aim of good teaching, 
—they are at best, wholly or partially, only means to higher 
outcomes. The same may be observed in regard to a certain 
number of the appraisors’ favorite virtues. Even all the 
virtues are only outer expressions of something more funda- 
mental. The real check on the product of right teaching is 
goodness, which makes the possessor happy, because he is 
realizing the divine image in him. 
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IS IT NECESSARY TO REVISE THE CURRICULUM? 


In order to answer this question, the writer offers for your 
consideration the following principles: 


1. The curriculum must represent a balanced selection of 
material adapted to the daily life of the individual. 


2. The subject matter must be taught in relation to the 
daily activities of the individual. 


3. The procedure must be such as to train the individual 
in “how to think” rather than in “what to think.” 


4. The outcomes must be defined in terms of knowledge, 


appreciation, and right doing rather than a repetition of 
formulae. 


With the above named principles is linked a philosophy 
of education,—stated in the well-rounded, definitely organ- 
ized, comprehensive statement of the little Catechism, ““God 
made me to know Him, to love Him and to serve Him.” 
There is an unmistakable end in view. The individual is 
looking ahead,—there is the goal and there is the reward. 
God is the harbor, the port, the destination of our ship of 
education. The teacher guides the bark, marks the charts, 
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suggests the course through principles that will bring the 


cargo—the youth of our country—into the harbor of reward 
for service and love. 


A principle of education is a rule for guiding the ship of educa- 
tion so that it will reach the port designated by the philosophy of 
education. It is the compass by which the path of education is 
directed. In the same way that the mariner does not rely solely 
upon the compass to determine his location, progress, and direction, 
but uses the sounding lead, rate of speed, the sextant, lighthouses, 
buoys, fughorns, searchlights, charts, and maps, so the educator does 
not rely upon one but many principles of education to reach the 


port of education. * 

The educator who will accept the Catholic philosophy of 
education must not only accept the principles which will 
enable him to carry his philosophy to a successful issue, but 
he must also reject those that will keep him from his desti- 
nation,—God and happiness for all eternity. 


In the daily life of the child of the primary grades, what 
has been done to help him know, love and serve God better? 
Have we succeeded in making the little child understand his 
dependence upon God and his neighbor for all that he has 
and enjoys? Have we made the means of grace, prayer 
and the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, a part 
of the development of those under our charge? Has the 
Sacrifice of the Mass been presented in a positive way? Has 
the child been given a means of making his own offering 
to God in satisfaction for wrong doing? Does our instruc- 
tion on the Holy Sacrifice still center around the punish- 
ments of mortal sin? Or are we making it possible for our 
little ones to be generous in the early morning hours and 
eager to assist at the Sacrifice of the Mass, begging forgive- 
ness for wrong doing and uniting themselves with Christ’s 
Mystical Body through actual participation in the entire 
Sacrifice? 

The subject matter for the primary grades is most con- 
ducive to desirable outcomes. Does not the lesson in the 
Our Father bring out our dependence upon God and others 
for what we have? If our lessons of gratitude to God and 





*L. Thomas Hopkins, Curriculum Principles and Practices, p. 12. New York: 
3enj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1930. 
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dependence upon Him are fruitful, even the smallest child 
will have learned to respect all those who have been of 
service to Him. His thought of the aged, those of his 
family, the less fortunate, his pets will bear simiiar fruit. 
Respect for law will center around the two great Command- 
ments,—love of God and neighbor, the outcomes of which 
will be a sense of responsibility and respect for rightful 
authority. 


Does the subject matter for the middle and upper grades 
offer material for desirable outcomes? ‘Honoring God,” 
“Thanking God” and ‘Depending upon God” each of these 
outcomes has opportunity for further growth as the child 
desires to know more about God and the things of God. 
He wants to “know about God and His work.” The great 
truths have not changed; our objectives are enriched and 
the Bible Story offers a background for further study about 
God and His gifts in the form of lessons on the Unity and 
The Trinity of God as developed in the “‘Apostles’ Creed.” 
Mass, Penance and Holy Eucharist have become part of the 
religious activity of the child and now he is to receive a 
more appreciable lesson on the value of the sacraments and 
the means of grace. Lives of the saints should be provided, 
particularly the lives that may influence by emphasis on 
traits of character such as prayerfulness, helpfulness, grati- 
tude, courage, self-control, kindness, obedience, reverence, 
perseverance and service, these traits and a host of others 
may be traced in the lives of St. Agnes, St. Rose of Lima, 
St. Christopher, St. Francis, St. Ignatius, St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Aloysius and St. Sebastian. What child would not 
be drawn closer to the Mother of God after reading “The 
Lady in White’? 

The cold winds from the mountains sent a chill through the simple 
cottages in the little town of Lourdes. The good housewives poked 
the fires in the open hearths and threw short logs into the flames. 


In one of the little homes, the dying fire was poked but there was no 
wood to put into it. 


“Bernadette,” called the housewife, “go with your sister to the 
forest near the river and get some wood. The howling of that sharp 
wind tells me that it is going to be a cold night.” 


Bernadette, a girl of fourteen, went with her sister and a play- 
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mate to gather the dry branches that fell by the river. The girls 
enjoyed the cold wind against their faces. They darted here, there, 
and everywhere, seeing who could find the most wood. In their 
eagerness, two of the girls waded through the shallow stream and 
wandered far into the forest. 

Bernadette was left behind. She was not as strong as the others 
and therefore had to go more slowly. As she approached the bank 
of the river, she was startled by a rustling around in a grotto on the 
side of a hill near her. She looked around and saw a bush swaying 
as if blown by the wind. Then in the grotto above the bush ap- 
peared a bright golden light. ‘The little child gazed in surprise. 

Little by little, the bright light faded away, and there in the grotto 
stood a beautiful woman, smiling sweetly at the little peasant girl. 
Bernadette had never seen a more lovely face. She had heard 
stories about holy saints and fairy godmothers, but she had never 
dreamed of anything so pretty as the Lady in White. 

In her long white robe, the lady stood like a statue. A girdle of 
pale blue was tied about her waist, and the ends fell gracefully at 
the left side. Over her head and shoulders and down her back was 
draped a white veil. A rosary with a golden cross was placed upon 
her left arm. Her hands were folded piously at her breast. Her 
tender eyes gazed sadly yet sweetly upon the world. 

Little Bernadette fell upon her knees. She knew that the beautiful 
woman must have come from heaven. She folded her tiny hands 
in prayer, never taking her eyes from the silent figure in white that 
stood in the rock grotto. Then the vision grew dimmer and dimmer, 
until the lovely lady disappeared. 

The little child was still kneeling in prayer when her playmates 
returned with their arms filled with wood. ‘They wondered what 


was the matter with Bernadette. They had never seen her praying 
in the woods before. 


“Bernadette,” they said, “see all the wood we found. Where is 
your wood ?” 

Bernadette was ashamed that she had not gathered more wood 
for her mother. She was also sorry that the girls had found her 
praying. She wanted to keep her vision a secret. Gathering up the 


few pieces of wood she had found, she joined her playmates on 
their homeward journey. 


But Bernadette’s secret made her so happy that she could not keep 
it. She whispered it to her sister, and her sister whispered it to her 
mother. That night when the flames were dancing in the open fire- 
place, the little family talked about the Lady in White who had 
appeared at the grotto. 


Time and again, the lovely Lady appeared to the holy peasant girl. 
The story was soon carried far and wide. Men, women, and chil- 
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dren from all the near-by towns hurried to the grotto to see the 
vision. Many believed and many doubted. 

Once as Bernadette knelt in prayer before the grotto, the Lady 
appeared to her and beckoned her to climb the rocks. With her 
eyes fastened on the vision, Bernadette started up the rocks. In a 
sweet, clear voice, the Lady told her to wash in the water at her 
feet. The little child looked around but could see no water. With 
her hands, she dug a small hole in the ground, and a stream of water 
bubbled forth. The people who had gathered at the grotto gazed 
in amazement. They knew that there had been no spring or water 
near the spot before. 

At another time, the Lady in White told Bernadette to have a 
chapel built there in her honor and to have people go in procession 
to it. This was indeed no easy task. But God saw to it that the 
thapel was built, and people from all over the world have gone to 
it in large processions. 

Each year, trains bring thousands and thousands of sick, blind, 
deaf, and lame to Lourdes to seek a cure. They pray before the 
shrine of the Lady in White and bathe in the pools that are filled 
with water from Bernadette’s spring. Each year the sick are cured. 
the blind see, the deaf hear, and the lame walk. It is God’s way of 
rewarding them for their faith, and of showing the wonderful power 
of the Lady in White. 

And who was the Lady in White that appeared to Bernadette? 

When the little girl asked fhe Lady her name, she said, “I am 
the Immaculate Conception.” She was the holy Mother of God who 
was always free from any stain of sin. It was Mary, then, the 
Blessed Virgin, the Mother of Jesus, who appeared to Bernadette 
in the grotto at Lourdes, and it is through her help that the wonder- 
ful miracles are performed at Lourdes to-day. * 

You will say that the doctrines of our Faith are beyond 
the understanding of the child. At best he learns the for- 
mula, repeats it in class but has no appreciable conception 
of the meaning. Book One of The Spiritual Way in the 
very first lesson develops the lesson of God the Creator in 
a way that the child will not only enjoy but will also 
assimilate. 


GOD, THE CREATOR 
Let us make believe that you are a carpenter. Suppose you are 
going to make a box. What things do you need to make a box? 
Boards, nails, a hammer, and other things. 


? Reverend P. Henry Matimore. Hl’onder Stories of God's People, pp. 346-352. 
New York: Macmillan, 1929. 
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Or perhaps you want to make a wagon. 
What must you have to make the wagon? 


Boards, nails, wheels, and other things. 
Now suppose someone asks you to make either a box or a wagon. 
But you have no boards or nails. 
What would you answer? 
I cannot make either the box or the wagon unless I have the 
things I need to make it. 
Let us make believe that you want to make a dress for a doll. 
What must you have to make the dress? 
Cloth, thread, a needle, and shears. 
Suppose you are going to make a doll’s hat. 
What must you have to make the hat? 
A frame, ribbons, a needle, and thread. 
Suppose someone asks you to make a doll’s dress. 
But you have no cloth, no needle, no thread. 
What would you answer? 
I cannot make the doll’s dress unless I have things T need to make 
it. 
Whenever you want to make anything, what do you need before 
you can make it? 
I need the things that I must use to make it. 


MAKING THINGS OUT OF NOTHING 
Suppose you had nothing at all, what could you mal? 
I could not make anything. 
So you see, you cannot make something out of nothing. 
Do you know any boy or girl who can make things out of nothing? 
No. 
Do you know any man or woman who can make things out of 
nothing ? 
No. 
But there is Someone Who has the power to make things out of 
nothing. 
For, in the beginning, when God wanted the first trees and flowers 
and grass to grow upon the earth, He said: 
“Let the earth bring forth the green herb . . . and the fruit tree 
And it was so done.” (Genesis, 1:11) 


Genesis, which means beginning, tells you that I found those words 
that God said in the first book of the Bible. 
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And in the very beginning when God wanted the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, He said: 


“Let there be lights made in the ... heaven... 

And it was so done. 

And God made two great lights: a . . . light to rule the day; and 
a... light to rule the night: and the stars.” (Genesis, I:14-16) 
What is the light that rules the day? 

What do you call the light that rules the night? 

In the very beginning God also said: 


“Let the waters bring forth the sleeping creature . . . and the fowl 
that may fly over the earth .. . 


And God created the great whales, and every living and moving 
creature which the waters brought forth.” (Genesis, I :20, 21) 


And when God wanted the very first cattle and creeping things and 
the beasts of the earth, He said: 


“Let the earth bring forth . . . cattle and creeping things and beasts 
of the earth ... And it was so done.” (Genesis, I :24) 


So you see that in the very beginning when God wanted the land, 
and everything growing upon it, such as trees, flowers, and grass, 
He made them out of nothing. 

“For he spoke, and they were made: 

He commanded and they were created.” 
This Bible verse is found in Psalm 32. 


In the Bible there are one hundred and fifty of the most beautiful 
poems ever written. 


These poems are called Psalms. 


And in the very beginning God also made the seas, and all the fish 
in the seas, out of nothing. 


“For he spoke, and they were made.” 

And God made the sun, the moon, and the stars, out of nothing. 
“For he spoke, and they were made.” 

We say that God made the world out of nothing. 


For the earth with everything living upon it—the seas and every- 
thing in them—the heavens, where the sun, the moon, and the stars 
are—all these taken together are called the world. 


You know that God did not create you just as you are now. For as 
you grow, you change. And it is the same with the world that God 
created. Changes are always taking place. * 


* Mother Bolton, The Spiritual Way, pp. 1-7. New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1929. 
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Does the child need correlated reading material to help 
him develop and grow spiritually? Have we realized as 
teachers that we are but instruments in the hands of God, 
working with Him for the child’s wholesome reaction and 
substantial spiritual growth? Have we realized the pres- 
ence of the Holy Ghost in the souls of children committed 
to our care? Have we imposed the plain statement of doc- 
trinal facts without amplification or explanation? Holy 
Mother Church has always been less concerned with the 
amount of matter learned than with the reaction of the 
individual that bespeaks perseverance to the end. 

If at any time in the school life of a child, he has become 
satisfied that he has learned his religion, that his lessons 
on religion are completed, we have failed. The principles 
of religion must be applied to the problems of daily life. 
Every day of our lives brings its own problems to be solved, 
and thanks to the zealous writers of our day, we have them 
solved between the covers of the thousands of pamphlets 
and periodicals. Between the covers of these lay the foun- 
dation in the grades for reading material that will make for 
interest in religion and a desire to know and study more. 
Then, and then only, will the lives of our youth reflect the 
lesson of faith and morals. 


THE FUNCTION OF CONTENT IN CURRICULUM MAKING 


Hopkins tells us that “the only function of content is to 
enable the individual to go from the point where he is to the 
end that he wishes to reach. If the content is good, he 
reaches the desired goal. If it is not good, he does not reach 
this end. . . . The function of content is to enable the in- 
dividual to go to the aim of the subject. If it takes him to 
that point, the content is good. If it drops him by the way- 
side, something is wrong. The difficulty may be that the 
content is poor and should not be expected to enable the 
pupil to go the whole journey. On the other hand, the con- 
tent may be excellent but the goal is not reached because 
intelligence has not been used in its manipulation. * 





*L. Thomas Hopkins, op. cit., p. 126. 
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Content, in Religion, like content in all secular subjects 
is the material given to the individual that helps him reach 
his goal. In a word, content is the subject matter which 
the child studies and in another sense, it may mean the sum 
total of all that has been learned. 


When a man decides to see the country by motor, his 
automobile becomes the primary content. On his way he 
will see many things of interest, he will learn many things 
about the country over which he travels. All the things 
which come to his view and which he studies would not be 
considered the direct material which carried him to his de- 
sired destination; but they would be an important part of 
the sum total of the experience of traveling and hence inval- 
uable to the motorist. It is always possible for one to reach 
his destination without direct content. Can the small boy 


build a boat without the material and tools needed for the 
work? 


In this latter case we are confronted with the problem of 
method which will be discussed in a later issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


When we attempt to reconstruct the curriculum, we should 
be able to guarantee to the pupil that the content which he 
is given to study will enable him to reach the aim, the desti- 
nation of the subject. There is always a provision made that 
he give it just consideration. 


SHOULD CONTENT BE DEFINITELY SELECTED? 


In opposition to some educational theorists, the writer be- 
lieves that content should be carefully selected, fixed, and 
organized into units of study. The theorists leave too much 
for the child himself. The teacher must at all times be the 
director of study. It is his job to make the application to 
the daily experiences of his class. We have not yet reached 
the time when we feel safe to allow the child to make objec- 
tives that lead to a definite and desirable end. Human 


nature still plays a great part in the lives of children and 
adults as well. 


The best curriculum practice has a happy medium. It is 
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a midpoint between the educational theorist and those who 
oppose the medium. The theorist believes that the teachers 
and pupils should select from day to day the content which 
is to be used. Those who oppose them feel certain that 
objectives thus set up are for immediate ends. They last 
only for the time. Pupils cannot set up an objective that 
leads to a definite end when they cannot define that end. 
They cannot define an end when they do not know it. True, 
the psychological laws of learning will operate only when 
immediate objectives and content are the outgrowth of pupil 
experiences; but it is necessary also that objectives be 
related to and organized for the achievement of a very def- 
inite aim. In our case it is the aim of Christian education 
which we have so often defined in other issues of this 
JourRNAL. The teacher directing the pupils, selects the sub- 
ject matter in advance, organizes it in a logical way so that 
the group taught may proceed to higher levels of achieve- 
ment in an economical way. In organizing content for the 
curriculum in Religion, it is necessary to give the pupils a 
basic training for acquiring more learning. Why is the Sac- 
rament of Penance, Holy Eucharist, the Mass and Prayer 
listed for some grades without a mention of more intense 
study of them as the pupils advance in years? Can we 
ever expect our children to go into adult life with a love 
for learning more about something that was but drilled upon 
at the time of First Holy Communion? What have we done 
to make it easier for our pupils to “think about God and the 
things of God?” Our instructions must always be within 
the capacity of our pupils. Is there ever a time when the 
topics mentioned above will not have a part in everyday 
life? May we not trace many of the evils of our own day 
to a superficial understanding of prayer and the means of 
grace? 


What the writer pleads for is a more intensive study of 
Religion. Too many times the aim is lost sight of in the 
effort to cover ground. The best curriculum gives oppor- 
tunity for intensive investigation of topics which have a 
direct bearing on the end and treat extensively those parts 
which are the auxiliaries. 
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For those who are opposed to repeating the same topics 
in succeeding grades and who claim that the practice is a 
deadening one, that it kills interest and keeps efficiency on 
the same level, the writer adds to these that, in some cases, 
it actually lowers results, but claims that the topics have 
been handled, year after year, in the same way and with 
no change in method or procedure. Herein lies the danger 
of all teaching. 


PRACTICAL CORRELATION OF CONTENT IN CURRICULUM 


Our school system today is criticized on the ground that 
there is a tendency to segregate subjects into compartments, 
each of which is distinct from all others. From this plan 
it is claimed that the pupils have an immense amount of 
information but none of it is organized into a logical order. 
The pupils are able to give facts from history, but these 
facts do not carry over into the economic conditions of the 
times. The material which pupils have at hand does not 
help them to solve the problems of their daily life. Is this 
more true in any subject than it is of Religion? Then, there 
are those educators who would abolish the present system 
entirely and organize materials in terms of activities and 
projects alone. Here we again choose the medium, our sub- 
ject matter in Religion will always remain the same. The 
same great truths must be given from one standpoint at one 
time and from other standpoints at other times. 


The same great truths must be organized, materials 
selected and arranged into topics of interest to the group 
being taught. The ‘Goodness of Our Heavenly Father” is 
a topic for the primary grades, whereas with the years of 
growth, the pupil will study the same subject under the 
titles of: “Our Creator,” “What God Had Made,” “The 
Mysteries of Our Religion,’ and “My Catholic Belief.” 
What is most desirable is a good course of study based on 
definite aims? The way in which one goes about the work 
of selecting and organizing content has just as much relation 
to the final results as method or procedure has to pupil 
achievement or speed has to the mileage of the motorist. 
There are reckless drivers, poor teachers, and poor courses 
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of study, all because of poor methods. It would seem to 
be fundamental to place material, to organize and select the 
same, and through combined efforts of superintendents, 
administrators and teachers, to adhere to the aims of religion 
and education, producing a curriculum, the following out of 
which will reach these aims. 


PLACEMENT OF SUBJECT MATTER IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


o—No study 
*—Extensive study 
**—Intensive study (Emphasis) 
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SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE FOR UPPER GRADES* 


I. What I Believe. 
1. Unity of God. 
2. Trinity of God. 
3. Incarnation. 
4. Redemption. 
5. Mother of God. 
II. What Are the Means of Grace for Me? 
1. Prayer. 
2. Sacraments. 


III. What Helps Have I to Serve God Well? 


1. Commandments: 


(a) Love of God. 
(b) Love of Neighbor. 


2. Church: 
(a) Precepts. 


(b) Governing Powers. 
(c) Lives of the Saints. 


IV. How Do the Beatitudes and Virtues of Faith, Hope 
and Charity Apply to My Life? 


V. What Is the Best Means of Honoring God? 
1. The Mass. 
2. Public and Private Devotion. 
3. Keeping the Commandments. 


VI. How Do the Lessons of the Four Gospels Apply to 
My Life? 
VII. Outcomes of Catholic Belief and Practice: 


Cooperation, Courage, Dependability, Faith, Fair 
Play, Forgiveness, Good Will, Health, Honesty, 
Humility, Justice, Love, Loyalty, Obedience, Peni- 


tence, Purity, Reverence, Self Respect and Truth- 
fulness. 


VIII. Summary of Catholic Belief and Practice. 





* Units to be carried out in detail in later issues of the Journal. 








LOOKING FORWARD TO THE VACATION MONTHS 


Teachers of Religion are eager for their teachings to carry 
over into the out-of-school life of the child. Moreover, if a 
transfer from school to after school hours does not take 
place then much or all of classroom teaching is in vain. 
While it is trite to state that there is no vacation from the 
obligation to do God’s will, it is most important for the 
teacher to do all in her power to help children understand 
and appreciate the opportunities that are theirs during every 
hour of every day of the vacation period. During the two 
or three months of the holiday time the child will have very 
few of the reminders to religious living that he is coming in 
contact with daily during the school year. It is the teacher’s 
obligation to help the pupil look forward to the vacation, 
months and anticipate situations that he must meet and the 
different opportunities he will have to be faithful to the 
teachings of Religion. 


It is a common practice in our schools for teachers to 
utilize the last days of the scholastic year for a review of 
the work studied from September to June. Teachers will 
find the following procedure helpful in making such a review 


for it keeps the months of vacation in the foreground of 
attention: 


1. As an individual assignment or a group activity have pupils 


summarize their year’s work in Religion by listing the specific topics 
studied. 


2. ‘Taking one topic for illustration, ask the class to think of the 
various facts that they learned about this topic during their study 
of it. As answers are given to this question one pupil should write 


them at the board, and the rest of the class, write them in their note- 
books. 


3. Ask pupils to think of ways and means that they can apply 
this topic and the various facts they learned about it during the 
months of the Summer. Be sure to give the children time to think. 
After a few minutes call on different pupils to describe orally the 
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opportunities that they thought of and the different situations that 
they may have to meet during the vacation in respecting this par- 
ticular teaching of Religion. 


4. While with younger children this work is best done as a group 
project with various pupils contributing orally, the exercise is more 
valuable to older pupils when, after the teacher’s explanation of it, 
they are required to think through for themselves various situations 
and opportunities that they will meet during the months of vaca- 
tion. In any group activity there is always a tendency for brighter 
pupils to monopolize the exercise, thus causing slower pupils to 
desist from making normal attempts. Ideally, each child above the 
fifth grade should first work at the task alone and then bring his 
contributions to the group meeting. This, however, may not be 
possible when this type of review work is commenced just a few 
days before the close of school. ‘Teachers should urge pupils to 
think of very specific situations and to avoid generalities. It is pos- 
sible that many failures in the transfer of the teachings of the school 
into the out-of-school life of the child are due to the fact that the 
child did not learn to see the relationship between these teachings 
and his every day life. 


5. Pupils should be expected to give at least three motives why 
they should respect a particular teaching of religion in each situa- 
tion or opportunity described. This portion of the exercise will 
prove of interest to the teacher in determining the character of the 
motivation that pupils have carried away from their different units 
of study during the year. It is not necessary to repeat in connection 
with this brief outline the value that motives play in the religious 
and moral life of the child. 


6. Lastly, the teacher should help the children to recall the vari- 
ous means that are at their disposal for successful religious living 
during the vacation period. Character training devices and the 
teachings of the classroom on prayer, the sacraments and other 
channels of grace are of little avail if the pupil does not under- 
stand and appreciate their usefulness to the months of the summer 
vacation. 
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THE BOOK OF ISAIAS THE PROPHET 


A SCRIPTURE LESSON FOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 





REVEREND JOHN J. LAUX 


Covington, Kentucky 


ln a previous paper * the writer endeavored to show how 
one of the Wisdom Books of the Old Testament—the Book 
of Job—might be read and studied with profit by the ad- 
vanced high school student. In the following paper we shall 
try to do the same for one of the prophets. Jsaias has been 
chosen not only because he has been justly styled the “King 
of Prophets” and the “Evangelist of the Old Law,” but also 
because of the dramatic interest attaching to his life and 
work, and the beauty and sublimity of his style. 


Before beginning the study of Isaias at least one class 
period should be devoted to a discussion of the prophets in 
general. The teacher will impress on the pupils the impor- 
tant fact that the prophets were not merely men who fore- 
told the future, but religious leaders and teachers of the peo- 
ple, messengers of God to men, interpreters of the divine 
will, “men of God.” They were raised up by God during 
the most critical periods of the history of the Chosen People 
to warn, to call to repentance, to comfort in affliction, to 
proclaim the wrath of God to the obstinate, to keep alive 
the hope in the Redeemer to come. Something also should 


* Reverend John J. Laux, “The Book of Job. A Scripture Lesson for High 
School Students.” Journal of Religious Instruction 11 (September, 1931), 55-65. 
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be said about the various classes of prophets: Non-writing 
and Writing; Pre-exile, Exilic, and Post-exilic; Major and 
Minor Prophets. A list of all the great prophets with their 
approximate dates might be written on the blackboard. 


As an immediate preparation for the reading of Jsaias, it 
might be well to review rapidly the history of the eastern 
nations—Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt and Persia—which are 
so often referred to by the prophets. In order to make the 
selections presented in this paper as intelligible as possible, 
an effort has been made to give a brief historical setting to 
each. 

1. We know very few details about the life of Isaias, the 
greatest of the prophets. What we do know is gathered from 
his own discourses. To distinguish him from other men 
of the same name, he is called Isaias, the son of Amoz; later 
also, Isaias the Prophet. According to Jewish tradition he 
was of royal stock. It is certain that he belonged to the 
tribe of Juda and that his home was in Jerusalem. All his 
discourses are addressed to the people, or to certain classes 
of individuals, or to the women of Jerusalem. He was mar- 
ried and had two sons (8, 3; 7,3). As he stood on terms 
of intimacy with the highest officials and even with the 
royal family itself, he evidently belonged to the Hebrew 
aristocracy. The high degree of rhetorical skill displayed 
in his speeches implies a long course of literary training. 
He did not claim to be a prophet in the current sense of the 
word (28, 7), but like many other prophets he gathered 
around him a circle of friends and disciples who shared his 
views and were initiated into his plans (8, 16-17). 


2. Call to the Prophet Office. In the sixth chapter of 
his book Isaias describes the event which marked the crisis 
in his life—his call to the prophetic office: 


In the year that King Ozias died (738 B.C.) I saw the Lord sit- 
ting upon a throne, high and elevated, and His train filled the temple. 
Above Him stood the Seraphim: the one had six wings, and the 
other had six wings; with two they covered His face, and with two 
they covered His feet, and with two they flew. And they cried one 
to another, and said: 

Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts; 
All the earth is full of His glory. 
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And the lintels of the doors were moved by the voice of him that 
cried and the house was filled with smoke and I said: 


“Woe is me, because I have held my peace; 
Because I am a man of unclean lips, 
And I dwell in the midst of the people of unclean lips, 
And I have seen with my eyes the King the Lord of hosts.” 








And one of the Seraphim flew to me, and in his hand was a live 
coal, which he had taken with the tongs off the altar. And he 
touched my mouth with it, * and said: 


“Behold this hath touched thy lips, 
And thy iniquities shall be taken away, 
And thy sin shall be cleansed.” 


And I heard the voice of the Lord saying: 
“Whom shall I send? 
And who will go for us? 


And I said: 


“Lo, here am I; send me.” 


And He said: 
“Go, and thou shall say to this people: 
Hearing ye shall hear, but in no wise understanding, 
And seeing ye shall see, but in no wise perceive ; 
For the heart of this people has become gross, 
And their ears are hard of hearing, 
And their eyes they have closed. 
Lest perchance they shall see with their eyes, 
And hear with their ears, 
And understand with their heart and turn again 
And I heal them.” * 


rye 


— 


hen said I: 
“How long, O Lord?” 


And He answered: 
“Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, 

And the houses without man, 
And the land be left desolate, 
And the Lord have removed men far away, 
And the forsaken places be many in the midst of the earth. 
And if there shall be still a tenth therein, 
It also shall in turn be devoured like a turpentine-tree, 
And as an oak, whose stock remaineth when it is felled; 
Such a stock shall be a holy seed.” 


* See the prayer “Munda Cor Meum” before the Gospel in the Missal. 
* Saint Matthew, XIII: 14. 
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“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts.”” These sub- 
lime words of praise, so familiar to us today, are the key- 
note of the Prophet’s life and work. From the time of the 
majestic inaugural vision his whole life is devoted to the 
“Lord Jahve.” The Lord called him, and henceforth Isaias 
is His servant. There is only one law in the world for him 
—the will of Jahve. Jahve is the “Holy One,” the Almighty, 
whose glory fills heaven and earth, who made the world ac- 
cording to His plan, and governs and directs according to 
His will. He “works all things,” and even when His works 
appear strange and unintelligible to man, 

This also is come forth from the Lord; 

Wonderful is His counsel, great His wisdom (28, 29). 
The final end of all earthly happenings is the glory of this 
thrice-holy God: “All the earth is full of His glory.” A 
truly grandiose philosophy of history! 


3. Fighting a Foreign Alliance. The Immanuel-Sign. It 
was four years after the vision in the temple. King Achaz 
was standing outside the walls of Jerusalem, inspecting the 
fortifications and the water supply of the city. Rasin, the 
king of Syria, and Phacee (Pekah), the king of Israel, were 
encamped in Ephraim (Samaria), ready to march against 
the city. “The heart of Achaz was moved, and the hearts 
of his people, as the trees of the woods are moved with the 
wind” (7, 2). Couriers were hastily despatched to the 
Assyrian capital to seek aid from the powerful Tiglath-Pile- 
ser IV. They carried presents of gold and silver, and a 
letter in which Achaz wrote: “I am thy servant and thy 
son. Come up and save me out of the hand of the king of 
Syria and out of the hand of the king of Israel, who is risen 
up together against me” (4k. 16, 7). 

Achaz knew that he was doing wrong in seeking an alli- 
ance with a pagan nation; but his fears had gotten the bet- 
ter of him, and his trust in God was too weak to overcome 
them. Just as he was about to return to the city from the 
inspection of the fortifications, Isaias met him. God had 
sent him to exhort the king to take courage and to promise 
him that if he relied on Jehovah the enemy would fail in 
their designs: 
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“See thou be quiet; fear not, and let not thy heart be 
afraid of these two tails of smoking firebrands, smoking with 
the wrath of the fury of Rasin, king of Syria, and of the son 
of Romelia (Phacee). Because Syria hath taken counsel 
against thee, and the son of Romelia, saying: Let us go up 
to Juda, and rouse it up, and draw it away to us, therefore 
thus saith the Lord: It shall not stand, neither shail it 
come to pass.” 

l‘or the head of Syria is Damascus, 
And the head of Dasmascus is Rasin, 
The head of Ephraim is Samaria 
And the head of Samaria the son of Romelia. 
In “five or six ” vears Ephraim shall be destroyed, 
So that it shall cease to be a people. 
If you will not believe, you shall not continue. 


The king is deeply moved, but hesitates. He cannot 
muster up enough courage and faith to trust in Jehovah’s 
word. Then the prophet offers him a sign: ‘“‘Ask thee a sign 
of the Lord thy God, either unto the depth of hell or unto 
the heights above.” But Achaz said, “I will not ask, neither 
will I tempt the Lord.” In holy anger at such hypoct risy 
Isais replies: 

Here ye, therefore, O House of David: Is it a small thing for 


you to be grievous to men, that you are grievous to my God also? 
Therefore the Lord Himself shall give vou a sign: 


Pehold a Virgin shall conceive and bear a son, 

eInd His name shall be called Emmanuel. 

Butter (thick milk, the food of the poor) and honey shall He eat, 
When He knoweth to refuse the evil and choose the good, 

l‘or before the child shall know to refuse evil and choose good, 
The land whose two kings thou abhorrest shall be forsaken. 

The Prophet then drew a vivid picture of devastation at the 
hands of Assyria which showed that the appeal to Tiglath- 
Pileser would finally bring destruction on Juda as well as 
upon Israel and Damascus (7, 17-25). After having thus 
made the king responsible for all the evils that were to come 
upon the nation, the Prophet retired from the public stage. 
“T will wait for the Lord,” he said, “who hath hid His face 


from the house of Jacob, and | will look out for Him” 
(8, 17). 
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4. Isaias Fights against the Alliance with Egypt. The 
Northern Kingdom of Israel has long since fallen (722 
B.C.). The Assyrian conqueror has carried away the in- 
habitants into captivity. It is about the year 704; Ezechias 
is reigning over Juda. Ambassadors have come to Jeru- 
salem from Egypt, with presents and fine words to persuade 
him to break with the Assyrian king and to join the coali- 
tion against him. Merodach-Baladan of Babylonia has al- 
ready been won over, and the Philistines are to be approved. 
A concentrated attack is to be launched against Assyria. 
All Jerusalem seems to favor the alliance. Only one man 
is opposed to it—Isaias. ‘‘His faith in the power and the 
will of Jehovah to save His nation is supreme in every crisis, 
and an appeal to an outside nation seems to him nothing 
less than an insult to Jehovah.” Discarding his outer gar- 
ment and donning that of a captive of war, he walked the 
streets of the city barefooted as a sign that “thus shall the 
king of Assyria lead away the captives of Egypt” (20, 3). 
To the king and his counsellors he cried out: 

Woe to Ariel, to Ariel the city which David took. 

Woe to those who hid their counsels from the Lord, 

So that their works are in the dark, and they say: 

“\Vho seeth us, and who knoweth us?” 

Woe to you apostate children, saith the Lord, 

That you would take counsel, and not by me, 

And would begin a web (i.e., an alliance), and not by my spirit. 

That you might add sin to sin. 

They undertake to go down to Egypt,— 

And my mouth they have not asked— 

Hoping for help in the strength of Pharao, 

And trusting in the shadow of Egypt. 

The strength of Pharao shall be to your confusion, 

And the confidence in the shadow of Egypt to your shame” (29, 15; 
30, 3). 

lor Egypt is man and not God! 

And their horses flesh and not spirit. 

If Jahve but raises His hand: 

The helper shall stumble. 

And he that is helped shall fall, 

And they all shall be confounded together. 

lor thus saith the Lord God, the Holy One of Israel: 

“Tf you turn back and be quiet, you shall be saved, 

In silence and in hope shall your strength be” (30, 15). 
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5. The Campaign of Sennacherib. Ezechias joined the 
league against Assyria, and what Isaias predicted came true. 
Sennacherib, the king of Assur, marched down the Medit- 
erranean coast, driving the Philistines and Egyptians before 
him and taking city after city. Then he turned inland and 
laid siege to Jerusalem. He demanded immediate and un- 
conditional surrender. Within the city all is excitement 
and confusion. Ezechias rends his garments in grief and 
despair. The people crowd the courts of the Temple, fall- 
ing over each other in their eagerness to propitiate Jehovah 
with their offerings. Again Isaias is the only man whose 
courage does not fail, because his trust in God is unshaken. 
He is praying in the Temple when the king sends for him 
and implores him to intercede with Jahve for the Holy City. 
The Prophet replies: 


Thus saith the Lord concerning the king of the Assyrians: 
“He shall not come into this city, 

Nor shoot an arrow into it, 

Nor come before it with shield, 

Nor cast a trench about it. 

By the way that he came he shall return, 
And into this city he shall not come. . . 

His strength shall pass away with dread, 
And his princes fleeing shall be afraid. 

The Lord hath said it, whose fire is in Sion, 
And His furnace in Jerusalem” (31, 33 ff.). 


We know how quickly the word of the Prophet was vin- 
dicated. One verse tells the story: 

“And the angel of the Lord went forth, and slew in the 
camp of Assyrians a hundred and eighty-five thousand. And 
when men arose in the morning, behold, these were all dead 
bodies” (37, 36). 


6. Isaias Fights for Social and Religious Reform. The 
afflictions which had come upon the people of Juda and 
Jerusalem were of their own making. By their wickedness 
they had drawn down upon themselves the wrath of Jeho- 
vah. For nearly fifty years Palestine had enjoyed peace. 
During this long and prosperous reign Ozias had extended 
the territory of Juda, developed its resources, strengthened 
its frontiers, and created a powerful standing army. But 
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beneath this outward show of prosperity lay rottenness, 
commercial greed, extortion and graft, oppression of the 
poor, spendthrift luxury, drunkenness, glaring immorality. 
The worship of the Temple was disgraced by excesses remi- 
niscent of the worship of the heathen gods. Gifts were 
heaped upon the altars, and an elaborate ceremonial was 
devised; but the sacrifices that Jehovah demanded above all 
—purity of life, contrition for sin, honesty, justice, mercy, 
and truth—were disregarded. 


In his opening discourse Isaias strikes relentlessly at these 
vices of his people. He seeks to startle the nation into re- 
pentance and reform by predicting the doom that God is 
preparing for it, if it perseveres in its wickedness: 


Hear, O ye heavens, and give ear, O earth, 
For the Lord hath spoken; 


“T have brought up children and exalted them, 
But they have despised me. 

The ox knoweth his owner, 

And the ass his master’s crib; * 

But Israel has not known me, 

And my people hath not understood. 


Woe to the sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, 
A wicked seed, ungrateful children: 

They have forsaken the Lord, 

They have blasphemed the Holy One of Israel, 

They are gone away backwards. 


Where shall I strike you anymore? 

The whole head is sick, and the whole heart is sad. 

From the sole of the foot to the top of the head, there is no sound- 
ness in it; 

But wounds, and bruises, and swelling sores: 

They are not bound up, nor dressed, 

Nor fomented with oil. 


Your land is desolate; your cities are burnt with fire ; 

Your country strangers devour before your face, 

And it is desolate as when wasted by enemies. 

And the daughter of Sion is left as a booth in a vineyard, 

As a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a city that is laid waste, 
Except the Lord of Hosts has left us a remnant, 

We had been as Sodom, we should have been like to Gomorrha. 





* Origin of the custom to place an ox and an ass in the stable of Bethlehem. 
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Hear the word of God, ye rulers of Sodom; 

Give ear to the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrha. 

What unto me is the multitude of your victims? saith the Lord. 
I desire not holocausts of rams, and fat of fatlings; 

I delight not in the blood of calves, and lambs, and he-goats. 


When you come to appear before me, 

Who requireth these things at your hands, trampling in my courts? 
Offer sacrifice no more in vain; 

Incense is an abomination to me; 

The new moon and the sabbaths and other festivals T vill not abide, 
Your assemblies are wicked. 


Your new moon and your solemnites 
My soul hateth: 

They are become troublesome to me ; 
I am weary of bearing them. 

When you stretch forth your hands. 

I will turn away mine eyes from you: 
And when you multiply praver, 

IT will not hear: 


For your hands are full of blood. 
Wash yourselves, be clean ; 

Take away the evil of your devices 
Irom before mine eyes; 

Cease to do perversely : 

Learn to do well. 

Seek justice, 

Relieve the oppressed, 

Judge for the fatherless, 

Defend the widow. 


And then come and accuse me, saith the Lord: 
If your sins be as scarlet, 

They shall be made white as snow; 

And if they be as red as crimson, 

They shall be white as wool. 


If you be willing, 

And will hearken to me, 

You shall eat the good things of the land: 

Sut if you will not, and provoke me to wrath, 

The sword shall devour you, 

lor the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. (1, 2-20). 


When the armies of Israel and Syria invaded Judah, 
carrying dismay to the heart of the people, Isaias seized the 
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opportunity to drive home once more his message of moral 
and religious reform: 


Woe to you who call evil good and good evil, 

That put darkness for light and light for darkness ; 
That put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter. 

Woe to you that are wise in your own eyes, 

And prudent in your own conceits. 

Woe to you that are mighty to drink wine, 

And stout men at drunkenness ; 

That justify the wicked for gifts, 

And take away the justice of the just from him. 
Therefore as the tongue of fire devoureth the stubble, 
And the heat of the flame consumeth it: 

So shall their root be as ashes, 

And their bud shall go up as dust ; 

For they have cast away the law of the Lord, 

And have blasphemed the Holy One of Israel (5,20-25). 


7. The Song of the Vineyard. The Prophet’s warnings 
and denunciations seem to have been in vain. In the well 
known Parable-Song of the Vineyard he gives expression to 
his disappointment at the barrenness of his efforts: 


I will sing to my beloved (i.e., God) 

A song of my Beloved (which God Himself inspired) 
touching His vineyard. 

My Beloved had a vineyard 

On a hill in a fruitful place. 

And He fenced it in and picked the stones out of it, 

And planted it with choicest vines, 

And built a tower in the midst thereof, 

And set up a wine press therein: ° 

And He looked that it should bring forth grapes, 

And it brought forth wild grapes. 


And now, O ye inhabitants of Jerusalem, 

And ye men of Judah, 

Judge between me and my vineyard. 

What could I have done more to my vineyard, 

That I have not done to it? 

Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, 

Brought it forth wild grapes? 


And now I will show you 
What I will do to my vineyard: 


*St. Matthew, XXI: 33 ff. 
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I will take away its hedge, and it shall be wasted: 

I will break down its wall, and it shall be trodden down: 

And I will make it desolate and it shall not be pruned nor 
digged ; 

But brier and thorns shall come up; 

And I will command the clouds 

To rain no rain upon it. 

For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of 
Israel, 

And the men of Juda His pleasant plant: 

And I looked that he should do judgment, and behold 
iniquity ; 

And do justice and behold a cry. (5, 1-7) 

8. Comforting the Mourners. Isaias is not merely the 
prophet of doom; he is also, and perhaps even more, the 
prophet of hope and consolation. Many are the words of 
comfort that he spoke to the people in the dark hours of 
affliction. Thus when they complained: “The Lord hath 
forsaken us, the Lord hath forgotten us,” he replied in words 
whose tenderness must have pierced their hearts: 


Can a woman forget her infant, 

So as not to have pity on the son of her womb? 

And if she should forget, yet will not I forget thee. 
Behold, I have graven thee in my hands; 

Thy walls are continually before my eyes (49, 15-16). 


He foretells the destruction of Jerusalem and the long 
captivity of Babylon—but also the day of deliverance, and 
the restoration of the nation. The inexhaustible source of 
his faith and hope were the marvellous visions vouchsafed 
to him of the Messias and the glory of His Kingdom. The 
Messias-child is the bright light in the deep gloom that cov- 
ers Israel: 

Land of Zabulon, and land of Nephtali, 


Way of the sea country beyond the Jordan, 

Galilee of the gentiles, 

The people that sat in darkness hath seen a great light, 

And unto them that sat in the region and shadow of 
death 

A light hath risen .. .® 

For a child is born to us, 

A Son is given to us, 

And the government is upon His shoulder : 





* St. Matthew, IV: 15. 
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And His name shall be called Wonderful, 

Counsellor, 

God the Mighty, 

Father of the world to come, 

Prince of Peace. 

His empire shall be multiplied, 

And there shall be no end of peace: 

He shall sit upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom, ? 

To establish it and strengthen it 

With judgment and with justice, 

From henceforth and forever” (9, 1-7). 


All the nations of the earth will share in the blessings 
of the Messanic rule: 


In the last day the mountain of the Lord shall be prepared 

On the top of the mountains, exalted above the hills. 

All nations shall flow unto it, and many people shall go, 
and say: 

“Come, let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 

And to the house of the God of Jacob. 

He will teach us His ways, and we will walk in His paths, 

For the law shall come forth from Sion, 

And the word of God from Jerusalem. 

And He shall judge the Gentiles and rebuke many people. 

They shall turn their swords into ploughshares, 

And their spears into sickles: 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 

Neither shall they be exercised any more to war’ (2, 2-4). 

9. Songs of the Servant of Jakve. The second part of 
the book of Isaias (CC. 40-66) is devoted almost entirely 
to the Messias. We see Him in His humiliation and in His 
exaltation. He is portrayed as the Light of Nations, as the 
Good Shepherd, and above all as the Servant of Jahve who 
suffers for the sins of His people. Beautiful is the picture 
of the Good Shepherd; under it could be written the words 
of Christ: “Learn of Me because I am. meek and humble 
of heart.” 

Behold my servant, I will uphold Him, 

My elect in whom My soul delighteth. 

I have given my spirit upon Him, 

He shall bring forth judgment to the gentiles. 
He shall not cry nor have respect to person, 


* St. Luke, 1 : 32. 
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Neither shall His voice be heard abroad. 

The bruised reed He shall not break, 

And the smoking flax He shall not quench: 

He shall bring forth judgment unto truth. 

He shall not be sad nor weary, 

Till He set judgment in the earth, 

And the islands shall wait for His law (42, 1-4). 

The most wonderful and sublime of all the prophecies of 
Isaias, the one which has obtained for him the title of 
“Evangelist of the Old Testament,” is the fourth of his 
Songs of the Servant of Jahve. With striking accuracy ol 
detail he draws for us the sad picture of the Man of Sor- 
TOWS: 

Who hath believed our report, 

And to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? 

For he grew up as a tender plant before Him, 

And as a root out of a thirsty ground: 

There is no beauty in him nor comeliness, that we 
should look upon him, 

Nor sightliness, that we should be desirous of him: 

Despised and the most abject of men, 

A Man of Sorrows and acquainted with infirmity. 

And his look was as it were hidden and despised: 

Wherefore we esteemed him not. 

Surely he hath borne our infirmities, 

And our sorrows he hath carried, 

While we thought him as it were a leper, 

And as one struck by God and afflicted: 

But he was wounded for our iniquities, 

He was brused for our sins: 

The chastisement of our peace was upon him, 

And by his bruises we are healed. 

All we like sheep have gone astray, 

Every one hath turned aside into his own way; 

And the Lord laid upon him the iniquity of us all. 

He was offered because it was his own will, 

And he opened not his mouth 

As a lamb that is led away to the slaughter, 

As a sheep that openeth not his mouth before the 
shearer. 

He was taken away from distress and from judgment ; 

And of the generation (of his time), who can bear to 
think of it? 

For he was cut off out of the land of the living, 

For the wickedness of My people he was stricken. 


(53, 1-8). 
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10. Consolamini, Consolamini Popule Meus: Isaias had 
prophesied that the inhabitants of Judah would be car- 
ried away to Babylon as captives. They had brought this 
severe chastisement upon themselves by their sins. But 
Jehovah will not forget His people. In their affliction they 
have turned to Him, and He is ready to lead them back to 
Sion. The prophet is commissioned to speak words of hope 
and comfort to them: 


“Be comforted, be comforted, my people,” 
Saith your God. 

“Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, 

And call to her, 

That her evil is come to an end, 

Her iniquity forgiven; 

That she hath received of the hand of the Lord 
Double for all her sins.” 


Since the Lord Himself will lead His people out of cap- 
tivity, a herald’s voice is heard, bidding the people prepare 
the way for Him: 


The voice of one crying in the desert: 

“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 

Make straight in the wilderness the paths of our God. 
Every valley shall be exalted, 

And every mountain and hill shall be brought low, 
And the crooked shall become straight, 

And the rough ways plain. 

And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed 

And all flesh together shall see ; 

For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken. 

The Prophet hears a second voice reminding him of the 
absolute trustworthiness of the divine promises as opposed 
to human fickleness. The exiles can, therefore, confidently 
trust in the word of the Lord, in spite of their present 
wretchedness: 

The voice of one saying, “Cry!” And I said, “What 
shall I ery?” 

“All flesh is grass, and all glory thereof as the flower 
of the field: 

The grass is withered, and the flower is fallen, 

Because the spirit of the Lord hath blown upon it. 

Verily, the people is grass. 

The grass is withered, and the flower is fallen. 

But the word of the Lord endureth forever.” 
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The return of the exiles being certain, the Prophet is toid 
to proclaim the good news to the wasted and desolate land 
of Judah: 

Get thee up upon a high mountain, 

Thou that bringest good tidings to Sion; 

Lift up thy voice with strength, 

Thou that bringest good tidings to Jerusalem ; 
Lift it up, fear not; 

Say to the cities of Judah: “Behold your God.” 


Behold, the Lord shall come with strength, and His 
arm shall rule. 

Behold, His reward is with Him and His work before 
Him. 

He will feed his flock like a shepherd, 

He will gather the lambs in His arm, 

And will take them up in His bosom, 

And He Himself will carry them that are with young. 
(40, 1-11). 

As the deliverance of the Jews out of Babylonian captiv- 
ity is a figure of the Messianic deliverance from bondage 
of sin, the evangelists rightly saw in the herald of Isaias’ 
Prophecy a figure of the great Precursor of Christ. ° 


After 701 B.C. we hear no more of Isaias. His friend 
Ezechias was succeeded in 694 by Manasses, one of the most 
wicked kings of Juda. Scripture ascribes to this tyrant a 
violent persecution of the prophets of Jehovah. A man like 
Isaias would naturally have been one of the first victims. 
Some think that he was amongst the prophets referred to by 
St. Paul, who were “‘cut asunder.” ° 


Four hundred years after the death of the “King of 
Prophets” Jesus, the son of Sirach, calls him “the great 
Prophet and faithful in the sight of God,” who “with a great 
spirit saw the things that are to come to pass at last, and 
comforted the mourners in Sion. For ever he showed what 
should come to pass and secret things before they came.” *° 


11. Assignments. It has been frequently observed that 
every known figure of speech can be illustrated from the 





* St. Mathew, III: 3; St. Mark, I: 3; St. Luke, III: 4; St. John, I: 23. 
* Hebrews, XI: 37. 
*® Ecclesiasticus, XVIII : 25-28. 
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writings of Isaias. They might be asked to point out in the 
selections given above: a) the most striking figures of 
speech; b) some expressions that have become common- 
places in our language; c) Isaias’ conception of God and of 
the Messias; d) the lessons taught by Isaias that are applic- 
able today as well as in his own day. 


The teacher might ask the pupils to read additional selec- 
tions; such passages, for example, as 44, 9-20: the vision 
of the overthrow of the king of Babylon, the acknowledged 
symbol of the overthrow of the angel Lucifer; the wonderful 
lines 40, 12-31, which depict Jehovah as the Creator of the 
world, and the glorious 52nd chapter beginning with the 
cry: “arise, arise, put on thy strength, O Sion!” After read- 
ing and re-reading such passages as these the pupils will 
understand why Isaias has been ranked amongst the greatest 
poets of all time. 








THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


FOR FOURTH YEAR HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 





ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 





At the request of several high school teachers the writer 
prepared an outline for teachers to use in presenting “The 
Life of Christ” to fourth year high school students. The 
plan was used satisfactorily and enthusiastically by those 
who experimented with it. It was later submitted to Rev- 
erend William H. Russell of the Catholic University of 
America for criticism. Very grateful acknowledgment is 
made to Father Russell for his suggestions that have been 
incorporated into the following outline: 


Arms: (1) To make Christ better known and loved. (2) 
To motivate Christian living. (3) To review previous 
knowledge of Religion in the light of the life of Christ. 


INTRODUCTION: A very brief study of the time of Christ 
and the country of Palestine. 


FIVE UNITS 
I. Christ: Why He came. 
II. The Example of Christ: 


(a) His obedience. 

(b) His charity (Power of sympathy and understanding) 
(c) His humility. 

(d) His sense of justice—squareness. 

(e) His fearlessness—courage. 

(f) His supernaturalization—all for God the Father. 


III. The Teachings of Christ: 


(a) Our Father is interested in us. 
(b) Love God; love your neighbor. 
(c) The disciples of Christ—the Church, 
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(d) The parables. 

(e) The Sermon on the Mount—especially the Beatitudes. 
(f) Prayer 

(g) The Holy Eucharist. 

(h) He has gone to prepare a place for us—Immortality. 


IV. Christ, the Son of God, and God Himself: 


(a) Prophecies, fulfilled and made. 
(b) His claims. 

(c) His miracles. 

(d) His character. 

(e) Resurrection. 


V The Mother of Christ: 


(a) Poise, depth (handled big problems). 

(b) Consecration to her task. 

(c) Faithful unto the end. 

(d) Interested in those seeking to follow her Son. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING PROCEDURE 
Text: A copy of the New Testament. 


I. Preview. To determine present familiarity with the 
life of Christ and to challenge students to further study. An 
objective test might be used of the type that will require 
class to furnish an abundance of completions to texts from 
the Gospels. An oral pretest is a splendid supplement for 
the objective test as it reveals to the teacher those students 
who already have a good or even unusual knowledge of the 
units about to be studied. 


II. TEACHER’s EXPLANATION OF THE StupDy. To give 
the class a brief description of what they are supposed to 
get from the study that they are about to make as well as 
an explanation of how to go about their personal study of 
the unit. 


If at all possible the teacher is urged to have students 
fulfill the assignment during the class period turned into a 
period of supervised study. In many schools it may not be 
possible for the teacher to give one full semester to a study 
of the life of Christ. However, the time element should not 
forbid provision for this helpful study sometime during the 
last year of high school. 
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Ideally each pupil should be expected to complete a study 
of each of the five units mentioned above. Students should 
understand that their assignment is a piece of individual 
work in which they are expected to discover in the Gospels, 
quotations that apply to each unit. It is perfectly possible 
for students to work on all five units at the same time, using 
different work sheets or separate packages of cards for each 
topic. After the student has assembled the quotations rela- 
tive to each unit he is required to write a paper on the unit- 
topic, using the materials he has accumulated during his 
study of the Gospels. These papers might well be used as 
assignments in English. Not only will the student have 
something to write about after his study of the life of Christ, 
but in accepting it as an English assignment he will be in- 
clined to present it in a more careful manner. If the time 
element forbids each pupil writing an explanation of each 
unit, particular units may be assigned to particular students. 


But all students should be expected to engage in the New 
Testament study of each unit. 


As the writer has mentioned in other places it is hardly 
possible to estimate the value that the student will receive 
from fulfilling these units of study during the period com- 
monly known as the class period. If such a procedure is 
followed by a teacher who understands the responsibilities 
of supervised study, then each student, without exception, 
will have an opportunity to profit by several weeks or 
months of close contact with the life of Christ. We do not 
know of any other class assignment that will reach every 


individual of the class in as efficacious a manner as the one 
just outlined. : 


A very helpful exercise that might accompany this study 
of the life of Christ, or which might follow it, is one in 
which the teacher assigns pupils to prepare a check sheet 
listing the topics in Religion that they have studied during 
the past three years and then associating the topics with 


the life of Christ as it has been studied in the Gospel ac- 
counts. 
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THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


REVEREND FERDINAND G. FALQUE 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Studies dealing with the problem of Religion in Catholic 
colleges have been constantly increasing in number. That 
there is a problem is generally admitted and so it may be 
supposed that ineffectiveness is also admitted, though not 
so generally. Most of the research has been carried on with 
a view to improving methods of teaching, and truly admir- 
able suggestions and devices have been proposed. 

The causes back of the disappointing results are not, 
however, so much in methods as in certain other influences. 
Catholic educators in merely focusing their attention on 
methods are not dealing honestly with the problem of reli- 
gious training. While professing to have enthroned religion 
as the raison d’etre of Catholic education, while pretending 
to have the interests of religious and moral training of 
students at heart, the administrators, who after all have 
everything to say in determining the policies of Catholic 
institutions, have been, at times, seemingly blind to certain 
influences outside the Religion classroom, influences that far 
more than off-set all the improvement that a century of 
method study might seek to bring about. 

No one can discern inconsistency or apparent incompe- 
tency in education better than the student who is victimized. 
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That studenis and graduates do perceive this is especially 
evident in the much bewailed failure of our Catholic colleges 
to furnish the religious training expected of them. Poor as 
have been many courses in Religion, defective as may have 
been the methods, the causes for the lack of influence that 
Religion is having upon students are not to be sought in the 
Religion class-room. The place of Religion in the curric- 
ulum, the relation of other subjects to Religion and the 
proper preparation and selection of teachers are the prob- 
lems that have to be faced. We shall confine this study to 
the first two, the place of Religion in the curriculum and its 
relation to other subjects. 

To place Religion first in the college catalog is not to give 
it a primacy of influence, but merely a primacy of honor. 
Religion has to enter the design of the curriculum as force- 
fully as it enters promotion speeches and commencement 
addresses. The curriculum has to be built around Religion. 
Otherwise students are justified in their attitude of regard- 
ing Religion classes and courses as rather dull necessities. 

Its place in the curriculum is merely a phase of the 
broader problem, the relation of other subjects to Religion. 
If the bearing that Religion has upon such subjects as his- 
tory, arts, philosophy, literature, sociology, economics, law 
and languages was presented and appreciated by those en- 
trusted with these subjects in Catholic colleges, Religion 
classes as such might be dropped without serious harm com- 
ing to the cause of Religion. In very many instances today 
there is an utter neglect of this relationship on the part of 
curriculum designers and teacher selectors. 


When a professor of Civilization has freshman students 
before him six hours a week, telling them and forcing them 
to repeat that Hindu and Greek civilizations were superior 
to Western civilization, the teacher of Religion will find it 
difficult to present his contradictory doctrine, the greatest 
of apologetical arguments, the fact of Catholicism. When 
such texts as Spengler’s Decline of the West are given un- 
qualified approval in sophomore “Comparative Arts” courses, 
the Religion teacher will, at a great disadvantage, seek to 
convince these same sophomores that the Redemption has 
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been an added and vital force in civilization. When students 
in similar courses during a proud number of hours per week 
hear the individualistic and subjectivistic aesthetic theories 
of the moderns and ultra-moderns carelessly presented, it 
will be quite unlikely that they suppose the objective life 
of the church, the Liturgy, is an art force to be reckoned 
with. When hypnotism and rat experiments form the sub- 
ject-matter of courses in how to study, there is little likeli- 
hood that religious motives for effort, self discipline and 
Catholic cultural principles can be perceived in perspective. 
When taking the pledge is identified with the fourth com- 
mandment by an ardent counsellor in a University, there is 
justification for a demonstration of sophomoric resistance 
and an epidemic of drunkeness. 


These are but a few of the great inconsistencies that are 
not being dealt with by the educational reformers. They are 
tragically amusing when worded in concrete figures and yet 
they can be so well concealed behind a maze of educational 
terminology. The administrators of Catholic colleges have 
little time for reading or research. There is need for them 
to know the findings of Religion instructors and the opinion 
of a chaplain or spiritual director in launching educational 
policies. They must hear the woes of the eleventh chapter 
of St. Luke as well as the sermon on the mount. The woes 
shall resound and they will be re-echoed by the throngs of 
students who are now asking for bread and who are being 
given stones. There is a serious religious problem and 
administrators are entrusted with its solution. They mus 
evince a far more earnest interest in the implications, reli- 
gious and cultural, that their policies approve or disapprove 
of than they are evincing at present. They must see that 
religion, especially Catholicism, is a way of life under the 
influence of divine grace. They must allign educative poli- 
cies with the Church’s one task of disposing men for sancti- 
fying grace and if the courses in a college are out of har- 
mony with this, they have a very definite program of action 
confronting them in their respective jurisdictions. This pur- 
gative task is logically and chronologically prior to an inves- 
tigation of class-room methods. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION PROJECTS 


REVEREND LEROY CALLAHAN 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Los Angeles, California 


Eprtor’s Note: This is not a complete outline for a project. Father Cal- 
lahan offers it merely as a suggestion. He believes that the best projects are 
the work of the teacher’s originality and the original thoughts of the child. 
He has written: “I am afraid we are going to lose the real value of the 
project method unless the teacher understands these fundamental facts.” 


NUMBER I—MY PARISH CHURCH 


Page 1—Children draw picture of “my parish church.” 


Page 2—Children draw map of boundaries of parish show- 
ing location of church, schools, principal streets, 
etc. 


Page 3—Picture and short life story of patron of church. 


Page 4—Diocese and parish organization. 


Text: “Our country is divided in dioceses. The Bishop 
has charge of the diocese. Each diocese is divided into 
parishes. Each parish must have a pastor. 
Our Bishop’s name is: 
Our Pastor’s name is: 

Address and telephone: 

Assistant’s name (if any): 


Page 5—Story of my parish. 
Who built the church? 
Who built the house? Other buildings? 
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Who gave the money? 
How much money does my parish owe? 
Name of pastors. 


Page 6—Services in my parish church. 
In my parish the masses are at (time). 
The Mass for children is at (time). 
The other services: Daily Mass, evening devotions, etc. 


Page 7—Why we have a parish? 


1. So that we will always have a priest near us. 

2. So that the priest will help us to be good Catholics. 

3. So that the priest and parishoners will give Our Lord 
a church. 


Page 8—How can I help my parish? 
I can help my parish by doing my duty as a parishioner : 
1. By attending Mass and other service at my church. 
2. By helping to pay the expenses of my parish. 
3. By joining one of the parish societies. 
4. By doing what my pastor asks me to do. 


Page 9—What are the expenses of my parish church? 
Taxes (draw grounds). 
Insurance. 
Light, water, gas. 
All the things needed in the church—such as candles, 
vestments, hosts, incense, charcoal, sanctuary light, etc. 
What are the expenses of the house? 


Page 10—Cost of things needed in church. 


Draw some vestments, etc., and give cost. 
Total cost of all things needed to say Mass. 


Page 11—Where does this money come from? 
The money we give in: 
Sunday collections. 
Services. 
Donations. 
Offerings for Baptism and other services. 


Page 12—How much should I give? 


I should give according to my means. 

Many years ago, the people gave one-tenth of what 
they received from God. Now people give 3% or 5%. 
Draw balance showing what we give to God and what 
we spend for pleasure. (Problem, if desired) 
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Page 13—I should love my parish church: 


There I am made a child of God by Baptism. 

I am kept a child of God by Confession. 

Jesus comes to me in Communion. 

I am made a Soldier of Christ by Confirmation. 

God gave me a father and mother by Marriage. 

The last house I visit on earth is the house of God— 
my parish church—at my funeral. 








Page 14—I should love and respect my parish priest: 
1. He is another Christ. 
2. He brings grace to my soul. 

3. He is ordained to minister to us. 


We show our respect: 


1. Boys tip their caps. 
2. Girl make a bow. 
3. We call him “Father”. 








Vi 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE HOME 


SISTER MARY ROSA 
St. Augustine Novitiate 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical, Christian Education of 
Youth,’ the perusal of which would richly repay fathers and 
mothers, points out that that education which aims to fit 
man for life here below, in order that he may attain to God, 
must be Christian. Parents have the grave obligation to see 
to the religious and moral education of their children, to co- 
operate with God in forming Christ in the soul of the child. 
That parents may thus educate their children, they must 
provide an environment corresponding to the end proposed, 
that environment must be a “well-ordered and well-disci- 
plined Christian family” in which clear and constant good 
example is set by the parents themselves and by other mem- 
bers of the household. 


The Holy Father’s exhortation to pastors to promote 
parent-education and his warnings against present day evils 
in education, especially naturalism, the tendency to deny 
and exclude the supernatural, bear witness to his solicitude 
for children. 


How have parents been attending to the duty of giving 
children a religious education? From a study of about seven 


* Pope Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth. Washington: National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, 1930. Pp 40 
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hundred Catholic children between the ages of two and seven 
Sister Mary * found by questioning that about ten per cent 
of children between two years and two years six months 
knew that God made them and not till four years did the 
majority know this. Thirteen per cent of the girls before 
two years six months and thirty-four per cent of the boys 
before two years eleven months knew God lives in heaven 
and not till the age of four had seventy-five per cent learned 
this fact. 


By examining children’s knowledge through interpreta- 
tion of the pictures, “Holy Night,” “Crucifixion” and 
“Guardian Angel” this same writer found thirty-five per 
cent of three-year-olds recognized and named the Infant 
Savior in “Holy Night.” Not so many knew Our Blessed 
Mother and still fewer, St. Joseph. At three, about fifty per 
cent identified Christ Crucified as Christ or God. At four 
years six months only thirty-six per cent named the figure 
in the “Guardian Angel” and only twelve per cent at five 
years six months knew what the angel is doing. 


Young children are capable of learning religion, and many 
are given very little religious education at home. Some 
parents are missing golden opportunities to spread the King- 
dom of Christ in souls dear to Him Who wants the children 
to come to Him. 


To help parents understand the purpose, some means and 
methods of fulfilling their duty and of exercising their priv- 
ilege of giving a Christian education is the aim of this paper. 


When should the formation of Christ in the soul of the 
child begin? The child cannot consciously and deliberately 
commence this process in his earliest years because his 
higher powers, reason and will, are yet latent. Nevertheless, 
mental development is going on even in the very first days 
of life and will have made tremendous strides before the 
higher faculties function. That the building of Christian 
character may from the beginning proceed economically and 


* Sister Mary, “Religious Concepts of Catholic Children of Pre-School Age,” 
Parent-Educator, II. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony’s Guild, 1932. Pp. 
7-13. 
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effectively parents must, from the first, guide the developing 
tendencies so as to raise them from a natural to a. super- 
natural level. 


What is this development that parents are to direct? De- 
velopment is a series of advancing changes initiated by an 
internal principle and having for its purpose to adjust the 
child to environing conditions or circumstances. In other 
words, here is a self-active child with potential powers to 
think, feel, will, act. What is he to think? What feelings 
is he to experience? What acts is he to perform? The 
answers to these questions parents partially determine by 
supplying an environment which will give the noblest 
thoughts, arouse the best feelings and call forth acts most 
beneficial to the child and to society. 


In this paper our concern is with development in religion. 
The kind of environment to supply depends partly on the 
nature of religion and partly on the nature of the child and 
the stage of development. Religion is not mere knowledge 
of Christian doctrine, though knowledge is necessary; reli- 
gion is not mere emotion, though right emotions are emi- 
nently helpful in its acquisition; religion is not mere service 
of the neighbor though the Christian must contribute to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the neighbor; religion is 
the whole person’s living for God, in conformity with 
His will. 


In guiding development parents must adapt religious edu- 
cation to the nature of the child and to his stage of develop- 
ment. For example, the very young child is a creature of 
sensation, feeling and movement. Hence he is not to be 
treated to a lengthy discourse on the attributes of God deliv- 
ered in terms of abstractions. Materials that will appeal to 
his senses and imagination, that will arouse feelings of joy 
and love and that will provide activity for mind and hand 
are best suited to the young child. 


Since religious education to be perfect must be Christian, 
parents who are to guide the process will help the child to 
know and love Christ the Truth, to follow Christ the Way 
and to live by Christ the Life. 
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Why should children study Christ? Dr. Pace states the 
answer: God Who sent His Son to be the Way, the Truth, 
the Life “did not endow finite minds with power to grasp 
the Infinite nor give to reason, as such, an insight into His 
essential being. But what man needed to know and more 
than the deepest of thinking would have discovered, was 
made known through Christ. In Him, His teaching and His 
works were visible the attributes of deity. In that Person 
men saw, as fully as mortal eye could see, the divine Being. 
Omnipotence and wisdom, justice and mercy and love, sur- 
passing what man had conceived were manifest in Him. 
‘Lord, show us the Father and it sufficeth us?’ . . . ‘He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ ” * 


To make Christ known to the child is not difficult. Chil- 
dren are naturally interested in children. The Child Jesus 
in picture or statue will be in the home and the child’s atten- 
tion can easily be directed to Him. 


Marga Muller * in a daintily illustrated little book about 
to be published in English, Betende Handlein in Betender 
Hand, suggests that the mother hold her child before a pic- 
ture of the Infant Savior and His Mother, which the child 
strokes as he strokes that which he loves. The mother mean- 
while says: “Dear little Jesus, dear heavenly Mother, the 
little hands of the child stroke the holy picture.” This is the 
child’s first introduction to His Savior and his first act of 
love. Each morning the mother carries the child to the holy 
picture to say: “Good morning; Child Jesus. Good morn- 
ing, heavenly Mother.” Likewise at night, good nights are 
said. Later the child will speak the greetings himself. To 
show love for mother and father he kisses them, he kisses 
little Jesus, too. 


There are so many beautiful pictures of the Child Jesus 
for the child to know: Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair,” 
“The Sistine Madonna,” “Madonna Grand Duca,” Corre- 
gio’s “Holy Night,” “Murillo’s “Children of the Shell,” “The 


*Edward A. Pace. The Incarnation and the World Crisis, pp. 4-5. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1919. 

*Marga Miller, Betende Handlein in Betender Hand. Miinchen: Ars Sacra, 
1931. Pp. 148. 
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Divine Shepherd” and “The Holy Family.” These must 
always be in the rich coloring their makers gave them. And 
the child can know these hanging on the wall and also in a 
collection of small copies which he can have for his very 
own. To sort these out, to pick out his favorite, to arrange 
them on the table or on the window sill, to put them into 
his scrap book, to talk to his Friend Little Jesus—all these 
activities keep him happily associated with His God. 


Stories of the Child Jesus mother will tell her child per- 
haps at the bed time hour, perhaps at some other fixed time 
of the day. These, when he has learned to talk, he can 
repeat to her and to father. 


Building the Cave of Bethlehem and the house at Naza- 
reth, modeling the sheep for the shepherd on the hillside 
that first Christmas night, making cut-outs of the angels, 
filling in picture outlines with colored crayons will help the 
child to know Jesus better. A series of booklets, Art Educa- 


tion Through Religion, by Mary Gertrude McMunigle® are 
serviceable for this work. 


Mother can say for the child Francis Thompson’s “Ex 
Ore Infantium” with its child’s questionings put to “Little 
Jesus” and Father Tabb’s “Hide and Seek,” and she will 
sing for him hymns like “Silent Night” and “Christmas 
Hymn” to enrich his knowledge and love for Christ. 


Much of this can be done with the two and three-year-old 
child, more with the four-year-old. Then the Boy Jesus will 
appeal to him. The story of His praying at Mary’s knee, 
His helping Mary in the home and Joseph in the carpenter 
shop, His going up to the Temple when He was twelve, His 
teaching the doctors there till His Mother and St. Joseph 
found Him and then His going down to Nazareth and being 
subject to them, these with the pictures and hand work 
increase the child’s knowledge of and friendship with the 
Boy of Nazareth. 


The public life offers a vast amount of material. The 


*Mary Gertrude McMunigle, Art Education Through Religion. Chicago: 
Mentzer Bush and Company, 1930. (8 books, one for each of the grades) 
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story of the stilling of the waves opens the way to teaching 
the two natures, His human body weary, falling asleep in 
the boat, His Divinity quelling the waves. The healing of 
the lepers, the raising of the daughter of Jairus to life, the 
feeding of the thousands with a few loaves and fishes show 
His omnipotence and goodness. One small boy concluded 
from a study of these stories, “He was always helping 
people.” 


The story of the Baptism introduces the Blessed Trinity. 
The Heavenly Father was already known from the early 
days when the Child Jesus was pictured leaving His father 
in His heaven home to come down to us because He loved 
us and wanted to show us the way home to heaven. The 
story of Christ blessing little children always is the favorite. 


Pictures and hand work always accompany the stories. 
Modeling in plasticene and painting with tempera paints 
give variety to the means of expressing his thoughts. 


As the seasons of the Church year come along the child 
will catch the spirit of each from his parents’ instructions. 
In Lent the story of the Passion and at Easter the account 
of the Resurrection and at the Ascension, Christ’s return to 
His Father in heaven. 


This Father, whom Christ came to help us to know, has 
made not only the heavenly home to which we are to follow 
Him but He made also this beautiful world in which we live. 
When parents take the child for a ride in its carriage and 
later for walks through parks and the countryside, they 
point out to him the beauties of sky and tree and flower, 
all the wonderful things God, his Father, has made for him. 
The child should learn to think of Nature and God in the 
same mental breath. 


All through her religious instructions to the child the 
mother has been arousing the best emotions, admiration for 
Christ’s goodness, His Beauty, His Power, His Love; joy at 
the thought of His loving the child enough to leave His home 
in heaven to come to live with him here and to teach him 
the way home; gratitude for all Jesus has done for him and 
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for the beautiful world His Father made for him, for the 
good father and mother He gave him; love for Jesus and 
God our Father. 


Besides knowing Christ the child must live like Him. 
Loving Him and wanting to be like Him go together. 
Though in this paper ° the treatment of learning Christ and 
of living Christ is separate, it is only for clearness; in actual 


practice the living like Him grows naturally out of the stories 
of His Life. 


* Part II of Sister Mary Rosa’s paper will appear in the September issue of 
the Journal. In this second part it treats of the parent’s work in teaching the 
child “to live Christ”. 
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DO CHILDREN KNOW THEIR PRAYERS? 


REVEREND JOHN J. DOYLE 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


One of the most important aspects of the teaching of 
Religion is the teaching of prayer. It would be a mistake 
to narrow this function of the teacher to the mere teaching 
of prayers. Prayer is essentially an act of the mind and 
will and heart and only concomitantly and secondarily an 
act of the vocal organs. For this reason it is desirable that 
all children, even the youngest, should learn to practice 
mental prayer according to their capability. Nevertheless 
vocal prayer is real prayer and, since it has an important 
place in our spiritual life, it should have a place in the teach- 
ing of Religion. But vocal prayer, as has been well said, is 
“only one form of mental prayer.” Consequently, when chil- 
dren learn to say their prayers, they should learn to say 
them with as much comprehension of the tremendous import 
of the words as is compatible with their abilities. Even 
when they are unable fully to understand the words, they 
should learn to say them exactly lest, as their powers grow, 
there may be a hindrance to their understanding. And the 
development of their abilities should be accompanied by a 
growing comprehension, that they “may in all things grow 
up in Him Who is the Head, even Christ.” 

The complaint is often heard that children recite their 
prayers in a parrot-like fashion with little more understand- 
ing or feeling of the awful words they pronounce than if they 
were mouthing speeches in an unknown tongue. The sing- 
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song manner of much of the praying heard at the beginning 
and end of the school day, with the unvarying and unnatural 
inflections of voice, so unlike the unstudied and straightfor- 
ward speech of the child in the other affairs of his life, must 
raise the fear that, for some, prayer is an empty formalism, 
devoid of any realization of the presence of God. Observa- 
tions such as this suggested an investigation of children’s 
knowledge and understanding of the prayers they most com- 
monly say. An entirely satisfactory and objective method 
of determining such knowledge is lacking. The method com- 
monly used, which was the one resorted to in this study, 
suffers from several shortcomings. For one thing, writing 
is not the natural use made of prayers. When we pray, we 
pray not with pen and ink but with our tongue and lips. 
Furthermore, the exercise of writing the prayers supposes on 
the part of the child, not only knowledge and understanding 
of them but the ability to write and to spell as well as suf- 
ficient power of concentration to skip words. But the great- 
est deficiency of this method, one that is bound up with the 
others, is the difficulty of objective judgment of the results 
obtained. It is frequently not easy to determine whether 
an error indicated a real lack of understanding, or is merely 
the effect of poor spelling ability, or of inadvertence, or of 
bad penmanship. 


About eight hundred children in Grades III, IV, V, VI, 
VII, and VIII in four schools in three cities took part in this 
study, which was conducted in April, 1931. All except the 
children of Grade III wrote the “Our Father” and the “Hail 
Mary”; the children of Grade III wrote only the “Hail 
Mary.” In Grades IV, V, and VII a few of the children 
failed to write one or the other of the prayers; hence there 
are slight differences between the numbers writing the pray- 
ers in these grades. The children are fairly evenly distrib- 
uted through the grades, although Grades III and IV in one 
school did not participate. There is no grade in which fewer 
than one hundred children are included. 


In order to get results as uniform and as objective as 
possible, the device was employed of dividing each of the 
prayers into phrases, no phrase, with one exception, con- 
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taining more than three words, and each phrase consisting 
of words of a connected sequence. Each of the scorers used 
this ““Key” and marked each error against the phrase in 
which it occurred. It was agreed that no account would be 
taken of poor penmanship or of errors of punctuation and 
capitalization, and that misspelled words, save where they 
indicated a misinterpretation, would not be noticed. Here, 
however, some difficulties arose. There could be no question 
of an error when “temptation” was spelled “tentation” or 
when “‘now” was spelled “know.” Nor could there be any 
doubt of an error when “blessed our thelma”’ was distinctly 
written for “blessed art thou among,” or when “honor as it 
is in heaven” took the place of “on earth as it is in heaven.” 
But how should one consider the substitution of “hallow” 
or “hollow” for “hallowed”? Should one adjudge “the Lord 
is with us” an error? Should one regard the complete omis- 
sion of one of the petitions of the “Our Father” as an evi- 
dence of lack of knowledge or of inadvertence and inatten- 
tion? When a child writes “give us our trespasses,” does 
he do so because he says the prayer thus or because he has 
written “give us this day our daily bread” a moment before? 
There are some anomalies in the results in consequence of 
the lack of uniformity among the scorers in their answers 
to such questions. The greatest disagreement was in refer- 
ence to the word “hallowed” in the “Our Father.” Because 
some were inclined to accept “hallow” and “hollow” as cor- 
rect, while others saw in these spellings a confusion with 
“hollow,” a word of entirely different meaning, it happened 
that the children of the upper grades made a poorer showing 
in the fourth phrase of the “Our Father” than did those of 
Grades IV and V. Indeed a single scorer seems to have 
been more lenient in his marking of this error in the papers 
of Grade VI than he was in those of Grade IV. Apart from 
this one word, however, and the twenty-seventh phrase of 
the “Our Father,” the results were remarkably consistent. 
There is a steady improvement from grade to grade. The 
errors that are frequent in one grade are the errors that are 
frequent in the other grades, indicating that there are con- 
spicuous points of difficulty in the prayers. These consider- 
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ations seem to justify the publication of the results as a 
suggestion for further more exact inquiry into children’s 
knowledge of their prayers and as an aid to teachers in 
locating the difficulties of their own pupils. 

The results for the “Our Father” are shown in Table I, 
for the “Hail Mary” in Table II. These tables indicate the 
division of the prayers into phrases and they show the num- 
ber of errors made in each phrase by the children of each 
grade and by all the children of all the grades. They also 
show the total and the average number of errors made by 
the children of each grade and by the children of all the 
grades. With the exceptions noted before, these results 
coincide extremely well with what would be expected. 


TABLE I 


ERRORS IN THE OUR FATHER: FREQUENCIES BY PHRASES IN 
THE SEVERAL GRADES AND IN ALL THE GRADES COMBINED. 















































Grades 

Phrases IV V VI VII VIII Total 
1 Our Father Oo; O| O 0! O 
Si aa eet sinned 7 i ii 3 1 | 26 
LS Te 1/ O 0 O| 4 
4 hallowed be...... 17 | 60] 32] 44] 167 
5 Thy name ..... Ss) 2 4 1] 14 
6 Thy kingdom 3| 10] 4 7 4| 3 
BE Ee er ene Ln 9 12 8 2 44 
I 8 acess sisonnsiavennatiasdsasesaconcsants | 10 4 8 1 27 
MRI cc rch sce Pabst talacen tgcnonselse 5 3 2 1 15 
DO MN gen cess ceta racdbasininsionet waa of 3 6 4 17 
Sg oy ee eared i hi @ 11 17 3 53 
See ne a a | #4 2 3 2 0 11 
aN seca bacieatnenndeanenc | 6 4 4 5 2 21 
I a oes cctapstabncessnenecesssnied | 16 16 16 13 4 65 
SDS Ee CL ORE eRe i 2 5 3 K eo ee 
OE OO a een ee eee | 7 8 8 3 0 26 
Se RE aE | 29 | 28| 27 | 49 15 | 148 
TO CI oie ccccsssccsenstninnnteonsacreas | 29 30 | 24] 29 10 | 122 
MR AN I ica skaccwiessdssinsemcacns : 2} 7 19 13 | 10] 8&2 
NRT MNO oa conc aaicbsaracSaah ohne elseke | Bl Fi) ai mB 4 | 122 
Be ios cae cenccacsnccauhanedeusiaecivesisociees | 2e 10| 7 8! oO] 4 
SE ETAL LTTE | 23 14 13 8 1 {| 59 
IT I Sc ccecssnaeorrmancneciens | 28 32 23 24 15 | 122 
See ee Tee , a 19 17 20 3} 90 
ESE | 20 7| 12) 12| 6] 57 
BN MN UI a sence secssscennsinonsonnds | 23] 20] 26| 23} 13 | 105 
27 from evil 18 20 | 31] 37 | 130 
1, ee aero 6! oO] Of Of 15 
Total number of errors............--.-2:--:-c0e0---: | 406 | 356 | 356 | 356 | 184 |1658 
ee Sa Sl ae | 101 | 136 | 137 | 169 | 148 | 691 





Mean number of errors per pupil.............. | 4.02 | 2.62 | 2.60 | 2.11 | 1.24 | 2.40 
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The phrases which are relatively difficult in one grade 
are, on the whole, those which are relatively difficult in the 
other grades. Whether as the result of poor spelling or of 
failure to understand the word, “hallowed” presents a major 
obstacle in the upper grades. Aside from this word, the most 
troublesome stumbling-block in the “Our Father” seems to 
be the fifth petition. More than a third of the mistakes 
occur in this petition, which, while it is longer than the 
others, contains fewer than a fourth of the words of the 
prayer. Many of the children seem wholly at a loss to make 
out the relation between our forgiving others and God’s 
forgiving us, as is evident from the frequency of such locu- 
tions as “and forgive those who trespass against us.’ An- 
other fruitful source of errors is the last petition: there is a 
marked tendency to write “deliver us from all evil.” It is 
puzzling to find this mistake more common in the upper 
grades, and far more common in the eighth than in any 
other. Aside from these passages, the most noteworthy fea- 


TABLE II 


ERRORS IN THE HAIL MARY: FREQUENCIES BY PHRASES IN 
THE SEVERAL GRADES AND IN ALL THE GRADES COMBINED 















































Grades 

Phrases III 1V V VI VII VIII Total 
a la | 14 3 1 0 0 0 18 
i SE eS 8 1 1 0 2 0 12 
ee Oe Oe anes 11 6 6 0 0 0| 23 
‘the Lord: ............ 13 7 4 6 2 5 | 37 
5 is with thee... 31 9 19 7 13 5| & 
6 blessed _ ......... 29 16 9 8 9 8 79 
a ae 49 | 31 25 | 22] 371 20] 184 
8 amongst women ...................0---. 47 24 19 16 18 4 | 128 
ESET: 23 12 16 13 10 5 79 
PS OS See 39 18 20 14 16 7 | 114 
Be I I NI ce cecsstniretnctmneceseorcninse 59 31 32 58 34 18 | 232 
EER aR eae: 20 8 6 Ei 6 2 41 
Ne I SS eee 30 9 4 31 3 0| 49 
Tee SS 2 fee 24 9 7 3| O 1 + 
I oe no ee 24 7 3 Ls 0| 38 
eee Re a 39 20 13 17 15 7 i tH 
[SEES ET eT 39 11 17 2 13 6] 8&8 
ee SS) eee eee ne 51 27 | 30| 29] 33 | 5 | 175 
OD EE nee 44 24 19 19 | 16 6 | 128 
eer ea eT | 7 oa oe) ae 
Total number of errors...................... | 621 | 280 | 253 | 220 | 229 | 99 |1702 
eT a See | 111 | 100 | 134 | 137 | 166 | 148 | 796 
Mean number of errors per pupil....| 5.59 | 2.80 | 1.89 | 1.60 | 1.38 | .67 | 2.14 
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ture is that there are only two phrases in which practically 
no errors occur, the first and the third. It is apparent that 
there is no petition of the “Our Father” the understanding 
of which may be taken for granted; and that, if Catholic 
children are to pray wisely, pains must be taken to render 
every phrase and every word clear to them. 


The “Hail Mary” offers no such anomalies in the scoring 
as are found in the “Our Father.” Five phrases here stand 
out as the most troublesome—the seventh, eighth, eleventh, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth. The word “art” is, for some 
reason that is not apparent, the source of many more errors 
here than in the “Our Father.” Mistakes in the eighth 
phrase were not mere misspellings of “among” or “amongst,” 
for the most fantastic spellings were permitted to pass un- 
unscathed, provided that there seemed to be understanding 
of the word. Confusion of the word “womb” with “whom” 
and with “wound” and “wounded” produced most of the 
errors in the eleventh phrase. Many of the children seemed 
to have no notion of what is meant by “‘now and at the hour 
of our death” and wrote only a meaningless jumble of words. 
As in the case of the “Our Father,” there is scarcely a pass- 
age that is even nearly free from error, although there are 
next to no mistakes in the first two words of the prayer. 
Here again it is indicated that no phrase may be slighted 
if the children are to say the prayer correctly. 


The results, when viewed in their entirety, show a fairly 
satisfactory mastery of the two prayers by the children from 
Grade IV through Grade VIII. An average of two errors 
and a half in the “Our Father” and of one and a half in the 
“Hail Mary” is not a disheartening showing. (Only the 
records of these grades are counted in this computation. ) 
Even the record of five errors and a half made by the chil- 
dren of Grade III is not a bad one, all things considered. 
Another encouraging indication is that there is a steady 
improvement from grade to grade. The only exception is 
that of Grace VI which did no better in the “Our Father” 
than Grade V, and that circumstance seems to be explained 
by the, perhaps unconscious, stricter attitude taken by the 
scorers toward the older children in marking errors on the 
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word “hallowed”. Still another source of encouragement 
not shown in the tables is the number of children who wrote 
the prayers without any errors at all. Thirty-five in Grade 
VII wrote the “Hail Mary” perfectly. Of course these figures 
make the showing of the rest appear less favorable but they 
indicate also that it is not beyond the powers of children of 
these ages to master the prayers completely. 


All the conclusions drawn from the results of such a study 
can be but tentative and suggestive. Teachers would be 
greatly aided in teaching children the art of prayer, if they 
could have an accurate insight of the children’s knowledge 
and understanding of the prayers they say every day. A 
more satisfactory means of obtaining such an insight than 
having the children write their prayers may some day be 
devised. Meanwhile teachers would do well to make use 
of this means. Much mumbling is done by the children as 
they pray which can not be detected by hearing the prayers 
said whether collectively or individually. The teacher would 
be able to uncover the children’s difficulties and thus also 
to remedy them if she would occasionally have them write 
the “Our Father” and the “Hail Mary” as well as the other 
prayers that they should know. This study may serve in 
some measure as an incentive and as a guide in such work. 
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THE OMISSION OF DAILY PRAYERS 


SACERDOS 


Praver, in the wider acceptation of the term, means ‘“‘the 
elevation of the mind to God” or “any pious affection of 
the soul toward God and toward the supernatural;” in a 
stricter sense, however, it may be defined, with St. John 
Damascene, as the “petitioning God for things becoming.” 
In whatsoever sense we define the word, it is absolutely cer- 
tain that for all adults prayer is necessary by necessity of 
precept, as appears clearly from many places in Scripture 
both of the Old and of the New Testament. According to 
many theologians prayer is also necessary by a necessity 
of means in as much as it is the ordinary means established 
by God for obtaining needed graces. Man, therefore, lies 
under an obligation of praying to God, and this obligation 
binds gravely. Likewise the obligation holds for prayer 
under what aspect so ever we consider it,—whether as the 
raising of the mind and heart to God, to adore Him, to praise 
Him, to thank Him; or as the begging Him for the goods 
and graces we need;—whether internal, that is mental 
prayer, or external, or vocal prayer;—whether as private 
or as public prayer;—man is obligated to pray to God 
always. And the reason is neither far to seek nor hard to 
understand, because prayer is an act of religion; and even 
by the Natural Law man is bound to render acts of religion 
(public as well as private) to the God who created him. 
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We have said always, and this word naturally raises a 
question as to the frequency of the acts of prayer to which 
we are obligated. For prayer is not a habit of the soul or 
a state of mind; it is an act, and as an act it is circumstanced 
by the element of time. Christ himself has taught us:' “We 
ought always to pray and not to faint”; and St. Paul * “Pray 
without ceasing.” Do these words imply that every moment 
of our time must be given to the exercise of acts of prayer 
either mental or vocal? Evidently not, because such an inter- 
pretation would border on the impossible or the absurd. 
According to the first rule of exegesis, when the strictly lit- 
eral interpretation of a text induces an impossibility or an 
absurdity we must seek another which will conform to rea- 
son and to otherwise known dogmas. Commentators and 
doctors generally agree, therefore, in translating the 
“always” to mean frequently, that is to say, at opportune 
times. St. Thomas, in his subtle way, puts it thus: ‘“Con- 
cerning prayer we may speak in a twofold manner: first, 
according to itself; secondly, according to its cause. But the 
cause of prayer is the desire of charity, from which prayer 
ought to proceed; and this desire ought to be continuous in 
us either actually or virtually, for the virtue (or force) of 
this desire remains in all things which we do from charity, 
and we ought to do all things for the glory of God” (that is 
from charity); “and in this sense prayer should be con- 
tinuous. But prayer itself, considered in itself, cannot be 
continuous because it behooves us at times to be occupied 
in other works.”* Other doctors, commenting farther on 
this text: “We ought always to pray and not to faint,” 
declare that the main point of Christ’s teaching herein is 
that we must never leave our praying by reason of disgust, 
slothfulness or dejection of mind; and also that we should 
direct all our actions towards God as a sort of worship of 
prayer. 

But still that question continues to tease our mind: How 
often and at what particular times does the obligation to 
pray bind us? It is certain that such an obligation exists 


*St. Luke, XVIII :1. 
* Thessalonians, V :17. 
* Summa. 2- 2-, quest, LX XXIII, Art. XIV. 
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and that it must be fulfilled at some time or times, and that 
utter failure to observe it, during the whole course of one’s 
life, would constitute a grievous sin. Let us see what prac- 
tical instruction theologians have to offer us in the matter. 
First of all, the doctors are in entire agreement as to the 
fact that while both Old and New Testaments are filled with 
injunctions and exhortations as to the necessity of prayer, 
nowhere in either Code is anything said in regard to praying 
at particular times or at prescribed intervals. Some forms 
of prayer are taught us, as, for example, the Lord’s Prayer; 
but we are not told when we must say it. The conclusion 
might suggest itself here that our divine Master intended 
for his disciples, for all who would be partakers in the Re- 
demption which He purchased for us, for all Christians, in 
a word, so perfect a putting-on of the new Adam “who 
according to God is created in justice and the holiness of 
truth,” * that they would live His life, think His thoughts, 
be motivated by His supernatural impulses, “live and move 
and have their being” in His intimacy with His heavenly 
Father, so that prayer would be to them not an act to which 
they would need to be pricked by the goads of divine pre- 
cept and heavenly grace but rather the spontaneous uplifting 
and outgoing of their minds and hearts, seeking satisfaction 
for the yearnings of their regenerated nature in the infinite 
profundities of the supernatural. But it is not the first time 
that man failed God. The story is trite unto staleness. Only 
the infinite Patience which is God could endure its contin- 
uous repetition. But truth is truth, and we must face it; 
for this is a truth which we ourselves have made, made by 
falsifying, through the abuse of our free will, the splendid 
possibilities of our Redemption. 


Sometimes,—theologians go on to tell us,—the obligation 
to prayer may become urgent accidentally. This will hap- 
pen when some end is necessarily to be obtained or at least 
sought for by us here and now, as, for example, when we 
need grace to resist a serious temptation and there is at hand 
no other means of seeking that grace save prayer. It is 
certain, then, that the precept of prayer is binding upon us 


* Ephesians, IV :24. 
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often during the course of our life; but when that obligation 
comes to the very point of obligating force it is impossible 
to say. St. Alphonsus allows as tenable the opinion that 
those who pray to God once in a year are not to be held 
guilty of mortal sin. In this connection it might be well to 
call to mind this extremely pregnant truth that the prin- 
ciples and rules of Moral Theology are not proposed as 
maxims and paradigms upon which one’s life is to be fash- 
ioned and framed a priori but rather as laws and precedents 
for the solution of moral questions post factum. 


In the light of what has been said hitherto it must be 
evident that he who fails to make any formal prayer at all 
on any one day would be guilty of no sin at all, not even a 
venial sin, unless the omission of prayer were a direct and 
deliberate expression of contempt for Almighty God and 
religion. Just how long a period of time a person could 
allow to pass without offering prayer to God it is impossible 
to define exactly; but certainly to allow a full year to elapse 
would be, to say the least, temerarious. But this also is 
certain that the state of soul of the man who thus plays fast 
and loose with the means of grace is calculated to call vividly 
before our minds the warning of Holy Writ: “Who loveth 
the danger shall perish therein.” 


Before concluding this article on prayer may I be per- 
mitted to say a word of two on Prayers,—with a big “P”’? 
And first as to the teaching little children the prayers which 
they are expected to be able to recite from memory:—with 
whom or upon whom does this duty rest? Beyond all ques- 
tion it is a duty which the law of Nature imposes upon the 
childrens’ parents, and primarily upon mothers. Parents of 
children have certain inviolable rights in and duties towards 
their children which belong to them by nature and which 
cannot be delegated. Among these is the right, which is at 
the same time a duty, of unfolding before the awakening 
souls of their children the idea of God, their Creator, their 
final as well as their first Cause. The work of instructing 
the child in Religion is begun by teaching him his prayers. 
This is a work that must be performed by the child’s mother, 
and as long as she lives no other can take her place. Even 
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the right of the pastor of souls must yield precedence here 
to the right of the mother. This right is similar in nature 
to that of deciding at what age the child shall receive his 
first Holy Communion; and we well remember with what 
vigorous zeal Pope Pius X, of happy and holy memory, vin- 
dicated the inalienable right of the parent to be the court 
of last resort in that case. 


School teachers in the primary grades, to whose tutelage 
children are confided after they have learned to kneel to 
Gd at their mother’s knee, should be extremely careful of 
these tender charges and prepare themselves meticulously for 
exercising the duty of daily instruction, remembering always 
that it is a more difficult and at the same time more honorable 
task to teach these little ones of Christ their prayers than to 
instruct high-school seniors in Christian Doctrine. Two 
words of counsel I would whisper to these teachers: first, 
teach the children to speak correctly and to articulate dis- 
tinctly the words of the memorized prayers. This can be 
accomplished only by working with each child individually 
as well as by concert recitation. The second advice to pri- 
mary teachers is that they be always on the alert lest they 
build up false consciences in their children by teaching them 
false theology. Let them remember that it is never a mortal 
sin and only accidentally a venial sin to miss morning and 
night prayers. Let it be their constant endeavor to estab- 
lish in the child’s mind and heart a love for prayer and an 
appreciation of its efficacy. Let them induce the little ones 
to come to Christ through love and confidence, for these are 
the motives which will endure throughout their lives, while 
fear will be overcome and forgotten or, worse still, grow into 
distaste and dislike that will alienate them forever from 
their God. 
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EDUCATING PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 
FOR CHURCH WORK 


During the school year many tests are given to pupils to ascertain what 
progress they have made. The real test, however, whereby the Catholic educa- 
tion of pupils may be correctly evaluated comes from the measure of results 
accomplished for the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 


A child who does nothing for the Church, who makes no personal 
sacrifice for the success of its endeavor, is not being educated as a 
Catholic. An adult who does nothing for the Church, who makes 
no personal sacrifice for the success of its endeavor, has received 
no real and lasting Catholic education either from parents or pastor 
or teachers. If such so-called Catholics were educated in a parochial 
school, then this school did not fulfill the purpose for which it 
should have been established. 


What are those results which advance Christ’s earthly Kingdom? 
What is Church work? Living a Christian life and educating those 
who are in our charge to do the same? This is an important part 
of a Christian life, it is true; and one who lives exclusively for 
himself and for those who depend on him for life’s material necessi- 
ties, and who is indifferent to all other members of the human 
family and does practically nothing for them, may persuade him- 
self to believe that he is living a complete Christian life. In believ- 
ing thus, however, he is deceiving himself. Only a smaller portion 
of his life is Christian. The rest, the unduly selfish part, is 
mundane, pagan. 


To be a Christian is to be like unto Christ, to have our thoughts 
and desires and plans and endeavors, our very lives, blend in per- 
fect harmony with His, worldwide, loving and helping every mem- 
ber of the human race, each in a proper degree. 


To be a Christian is to live with Christ and to work with Christ 
and to sacrifice with Christ under that guidance and with that help 
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which comes through His Church with its Mass and sacraments 
and other means of grace. To be a Christian is to know this Church 
and its achievements and to be interested in this Church and be 
helpful in its endeavor. Only in so far as one acts thus, has he 
been really and lastingly educated as a Catholic. 


By what method is a child educated to do Church work? First 
he is qualified for this; and, as he gradually becomes qualified, 
he is disposed and trained to accomplish real results. In truly 
Catholic education, the intellectualistic element, the motivating 
element and the performance element always are combined ; and the 
child is enabled and impelled to seek its greatest success and in- 
tensest joy in Church work. Here is a task requiring consummate 
skill, untiring effort and assisting grace. 


Instruction in Christian doctrine must be given appealingly and 
inspiringly. Only a teacher with Catholic mind and heart and zeal 
and with thorough training in true pedagogy can give this. 


Devotion must be practiced constantly, fervently, affectionately 
and delightfully at Mass, the sacraments, other services, prayer, 
work and sacrifice. Only the teacher who accompanies her words 
with consistent example can teach thus. Children are especially 
keen at discerning insincerity and counterfeit. 


Assistance to the Church, in as far as personal ability and local 
conditions will permit, must be given willingly, gladly and efficient- 
ly under proper guidance and in harmonious co-operation with all. 
Only the teacher who is qualified and experienced in working thus 
with the Church and who encourages effectively while leading the 
way, can accomplish this third and most difficult and most import- 
ant part of Catholic education. 


To impart such education even in the parochial school is a task 
requiring exceptional ability, preparation and abundant grace. What 
then shall we say of this task when attempted with public school 
children who attend instruction irregularly and only for a brief hour 
or so each week? Can it be done satisfactorily? No; it can not. 
The teacher realizes this; and her realization saves her from dis- 
couragement, if not despair. She does her utmost, and leaves the 
rest in the hands of God. 


In a parish which has a parochial school, the public school chil- 
dren frequently come from the homes of parents who are careless 
about Catholic education and who are worldly in their mode of 
thinking and living. These children have absorbed this carelessness 
from their baby days. Their little minds are already filled with 
worldly thoughts and their little hearts with worldly desires. They 
have seen little of religion, and they know less. To make them 
practically Catholic is, in many cases, like transforming an invalid 
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into an athlete. There is only one hope: God’s grace when accom- 
panied by our best endeavor is most powerful. 


To obtain a list of all the public school children living in the 
parish with their addresses, to devise some method adapted to local 
conditions and individual cases whereby their regular and punctual 
attendance may be secured, to grade them for best results in various 
classes, to supply them with textbooks of religion properly suited 
to their individual needs, to make them feel at home and happy 
and at the same time to keep them under required discipline, to 
retain their attention and keep their minds occupied with the 
truths imparted and their hearts responsively enthusiastic, to train 
them in religious practices which seem awkward because of new 
experiences, to induce them to sacrifice their little luxuries so that 
they may offer their little weekly gift for the support of the Church, 
to lead them to know and appreciate the Church’s work and to be 
eager to assist in this, in a word to transform those who are almost 
pagans into intelligent and zealous Catholics, is a gigantic work of 
most difficult accomplishment. It is a work which makes us realize 
a great many things of which we had never thought before. It is 
a work which brings the cry from every heart which loves Christ 
with His Church and children. “Would that our system of Church 
finance was such that we could have a Catholic School for every 
Catholic child!” 


(REVEREND) PATRICK J. SLOAN 
Syracuse, New York 


AN OLD PASTOR’S REVERIE 


It was a peaceful evening after Easter. The bells of the rectory 
had long ceased ringing. Wearily I fell into a lounging chair before 
the open fire-place to enjoy a quiet smoke with my favorite old pipe. 
The tout ensemble was just charming for day-dreaming so I began 
to wonder. 


1. I wondered where are the hymns of yesteryear, those old 
favorites that sounded daily through the corridors of our schools 
some years back, those dear old hymns that we of the older genera- 
tion learned and loved and which still echo in our ears. 


2. I wondered where is the respect for the Church and her 
priests and Sisters that was evidenced by the salute on the street, 
the attitude of deference and the honor felt in doing something for 
those destined by God to carry on His work of salvation. Not so 
many years ago, it was almost considered a sin if one did not raise 
his hat to a priest passing by or if one did not salute him. But 
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today pass any Catholic high school for boys or girls, and notice the 
change. Some pretend not to notice and others look but completely 
ignore the ambassador of the King. 


3. I wondered why our teaching on mixed marriages does not 
bear fruit. Over sixty-five per cent of the marriages in my parish 
are mixed marriages and in almost every case the Catholic party 
was educated in a Catholic school. 


4. I wondered what has become of our teaching on modesty, 
sobriety and propriety when I hear of so many boys and girls in 
Catholic high schools and colleges who cannot attend a dance or 
party without liquid encouragement and whose social affairs do not 
begin till 10 P.M. and very often last till 3 A.M. Is it the times? 
I always thought that one of the purposes of Catholic education was 
to fortify our youth with such strength of character and such sturdy 
manly principles that they would remain more or less immune from 
the contamination of the pagan environment in which they must 
live. So I wondered if they were not merely going along with the 
stream. 


5. I wondered if the reason why children are not better may not 
be found in the fact that they have never really entered into the 
spirit of religion. I wondered if, when they go to confession, they 
realize that they are taking advantage of one of God’s greatest gifts 
to men but a gift that must not be abused. Do they honestly under- 
stand about the necessity of contrition and the purpose of amend- 
ment? I tremble just a littlke when I hear the church door open and 
one moment later the door of the confessional. Is there sincere 
contrition in the heart of the child who does not understand what 
the act of contrition means and whose attention is focused on trying 
to recall the correct words, missing a few important ones here and 
there or changing the meaning by ridiculous substitutions. The 
child does not know what it means. He has an idea that he is say- 
ing an act of contrition but every priest has heard at least forty 
different varieties of that same prayer. 


6. I wondered if the children really understand, insofar as a 
child can, that they receive their Lord and God in Holy Com- 
munion. Do they really understand how to prepare themselves 
to receive Him? Have they ever been taught little prayers to say 
before Communion and after Communion? Honestly have they 
ever been taught to read the prayers in a prayer book that are appro- 
priate for receiving Holy Communion? I hear shouts of “Yes! 
Yes! They have been taught all this.” But I have labored in many 
parishes of all types and I have had the same experience on every 
First Friday wherever I was when Holy Communion was given 
out and no Mass celebrated. Most children come to church without 
prayer books, say no prayers except, perhaps, an Ave or a Pater, 
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and leave the church before the priest returns to the sacristy. With 
the Sacred Host upon their tongues, they dart out to greet their 
companions on their way home. 


7. I wondered what our children are taught about the Mass, 
that sine qua non of Catholic worship. I wondered how many 
could give an intelligent answer to an inquiring non-Catholic about 
the Holy Sacrifice. How readily children can follow military lead- 
ers through campaigns, but how many can follow the Alter Christus 
through the Mass? 


8. I wondered why the products of our grammar schools and 
high schools cannot defend their faith, why they cannot argue about 
it and why they do not even care to discuss matters of religion. 


9. I wondered if Iam just an old crab that the infirmities of age 
have made cynical. 


Chicago PASTOR 
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Religion, Book Three: Catholic Action. (Catholic Ac- 
tion Series.) By Reverend Raymond J. Campion and Ella- 
may Horan. New York: Wm. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1932. Pp. 
512. 


The clarion call of Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has 
encircled the world in its appeal to the laity to enlist them- 
selves in the apostolate of the hierarchy in the program for 
Catholic action. In order to make this appeal of His Holi- 
ness more effective Catholic action must find a place in the 
curriculum of the classroom. From the elementary school 
to the college it must be studied and developed in its vary- 
ing aspects. High school years offer a unique opportunity 
to fulfill this obligation. This time in the student’s life im- 
poses a heavy responsibility upon the school to utilize the 
opportunity and obligation to do effective work in the cause 
of religion and morality. 


To satisfy this need, a rich and timely contribution has 
been given in a Religion text of more than ordinary content, 
entitled Catholic Action. The introduction explains quite 
conclusively why the study of such a text is most effective in 
the high school, for it offers in its teaching a fine opportu- 
nity to correlate other subjects of the curriculum with Re- 


ligion and to radiate new light on the every day affairs of 
man’s life. 


The text is planned for use in third or fourth year high 
school and presupposes a study of Christian Doctrine of 
two years. It is organized on the unit plan, which is an 
added recommendation. There are eleven units in all, under 
the following chapter headings: Catholic Action and Cath- 
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olic Life, Training for Catholic Action, Catholic Action in 
the Home, Catholic Education, Catholic Action and Your 
Life Work, Catholic Action and Social Service, Catholic Ac- 
tion and Citizenship, Catholic Action and the Industrial 
Problem, The Economic Organization of Society, Catholic 
Action and Leisure, Catholic United Action. 


In a very able and detailed manner the book outlines the 
ideal and purpose of Catholic action as stated by Our Holy 
Father, namely, “to restore Catholic life in family and so- 
ciety,” and offers an organized definite plan whereby this 
comprehensive ideal may be achieved. At the close of each 
chapter there are questions and projects related to the con- 
tent of the chapter, so divised as to make the study of Cath- 
‘olic action practical for the immediate and future life of 
Catholic students. The text will make its greatest contribu- 
tion to the student’s preparation for Catholic action when, 
after assimilating the content of the chapter, he personally 
studies and develops for himself the questions presented at 
the close of the chapter. Our Holy Father’s ideas on Cath- 
olic action are applied to every phase of American living, 
for the study of Catholic action explains and interprets the 
concrete application to life of Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice. It also correlates the teachings of the Gospel with 
man’s everyday life. 


The book is replete with excerpts from the Encyclicals of 
Our Holy Father, a necessary provision, for if these expla- 
nations of modern problems are to guide and direct the 
world, then they must be studied in the secondary school. 
The text abounds in illustrations of a very high type and is 
written in a style that makes easy reading. One will obtain 
a wealth of information and of practical helps for everyday 
living merely in reading Catholic Action. Hence it is a book 
that should find favor in the home as well as in the school. 
Rich quarries for concrete applications of Catholic action 
will be obtained by a careful, intelligent study of this ex- 
traordinary work. 


For the masterful treatment of this exhaustive study, 
Catholic educators will be grateful. Thoroughly and intel- 
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ligently studied, Catholic Action is bound to make a strong 
appeal to the student of today, who awaits just such a spur 


to make him go forth an enthusiastic apostle of Catholic 
action. 


Immaculata High School SISTER MARY AGNES CECILE, B.V.M. 
Chicago 


Medal Stories, Book 1. By The Daughters of Charity, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland. Lynchburg, Va.: Brown-Morrison 
Company, Inc., 1931. Pp. 249. 


This book has two Forewords. The first, to children, is 
written by the Reverend Joseph B. Code of St. Ambrose 
College, Davenport. The second, to teachers, has for its au- 
thorship Reverend Charles M. Coveney, former superinten- 
dent of Catholic schools, Syracuse, New York. In his charm- 
ing Foreword Father Code invites the child to read the 
stories in this book as more wonderful than fairy stories in 
other books, at the same time finding in their narration de- 
sires and ways of becoming saints themselves. Father Cove- 
ney’s introduction bears the stamp of one who understands 
child psychology and its many applications to educational 
practice. From this viewpoint he introduces the nine stories 
of Book I of the “Medal Stories” each with its challenging 
title and with content that will make the child love God and 
his influence in the hearts of others. 


Moments with God. By Reverend Edward F. Garesché, 


S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1932, Pp. 414+ 
207. 


In this volume there are included one hundred and twenty 
prayers that have not been published before. The author’s 
plan was to give Catholics prayers that expressed particu- 
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larly the needs of present day men, women and youth. In 
addition, this prayerbook contains the most familiar prayers 
of the Church, especially prayers said in the Mass, the Epis- 
tles and Gospels for the Sundays and feasts of the year, and 
some of those prayers that have been indulgenced by the 
Church. 


DePaul University GERTRUDE KLOSS 
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